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VAB 

U or wu, the 20th letter and 5th vowel of 
g our alphabet, is formed in the voice 

by a round configuration of the lips, and a 
greater extrusion of the under one than in 
forming the letter 0, and the tongues also 
“more cannulated. The sound is short in curst, 
must, tun, tub; but is lengthened by a final e, 
as in ¢une, tube, &c. In some words it is ra- 
ther acuie than long; asin brute, flute, lute, 
_&c. Itis mostly long in polysyllables; as in 
union, curious, &c. but in some words it is 
obscure, as in nature, venture, &c. ‘This let- 
ter in the form of V, or v, is properly a con- 
sonant, and as such is placed before all the 
vowels; as in vacant, venal, vibrate, &c.* 
Though the letters v and u had always two 
sounds, they had only the form v till the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, when the other 
form was introduced, the inconvenience of ex- 
pressing two different sounds by the same 
letter having been observed long before. In 
numerals V stands for five; and with a dash 
added at top, thus V, it signifies 5000. In 

abbreviations, amongst the Romans, V. A. 
stood for veterani assignati; V.B. viro bono ; 


~ V.B.A. viri boni arbitratu; V. B.F. vir lone 


fidei; V.C. vir consularis; V. C. C. F. vate 
conjuc charissime, feliciter; V.. D. voto 
dedicatur; V.G. verli gratia; Vir. Ve. virgo 
westalis; VL. videlicet; V. N. quinio nona- 
rune. 

~ VABRES, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Aveiron. Though an episcopal see 
before the revolution, it is little better thana 


village; but has some manufactures of serges, _ 


dimities, and cottons. It is seated at the con- 
fluence of two small rivers that fall into the 
Tarn, 30 miles S. E. of Rodez, and 32 E, of 
Alby. Lon.2. 55 E. Lat, 43.57N, 
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time unengaged ()Vatis). 


LOGIA, 


VAC. 

VA’/CANCY. s. (from vacant.) 1. Empty 
space; vacuity (Shaks.). 2. Chasm; space 
anfilled (Watts). 3. State of a post or em- 
ployment when it is unsupplied (dyliffe). 4. 
Time of leisure ; relaxation; intermission 3 
5. Listlessness ; 
emptiness of thought (Wotion). 

VA’CANT. a. (vacant, Fr. vacans, Lat.) 
1. Empty; unfilled; void (Boyle). 2. Frees 
unencumbered; uncrowded (More). 3. Not 
filled by an incumbent, or possessor (Swift). 
4. Being at leisure ; disengaged (Clarendon). 
5. Thoughtless ; empty of thought ; not busy. 

To VA'CATE. », n. (vaco, Latin.) 1. Te 


annul; to make void ; to make of no authority. 


(Nelson). 2. 'To make vacant; to quit pos= 
session of. 3. To defeat; to put an end to 
(Dryden). 

VACAITION. s. (oacatio, Latin.) 1. In« 


termission of juridical proceedings, orany other 


stated employments ; recess of courts or senates 


(Cowell). 2. Leisure; freedom from trouble 
or perplexity (Hammond). 

VA/CCARY. s. (vacca, Latin.) A cows 
house ; a cow-pasture (Bailey). 


VACCINATION, in medicine, the process 
of inoculating a person with the virus of the dis- 
ease, called vaccina, or cow-pox, in order to 
render him incapable of being infected by the 
sinall-pox ; thus employing a milder disease as 
an antidote to a severer. us 

This may be regarded as one of the most im~ 
portant discoveries of modern times, and al~ 
though strenuously opposed and decried by in- 
dividuals in most countries, has met with all 
the support ahd countenance from all the go- 
vernments of every part of the globe to which it 
is entitled. Under ihe article InocuLation wa 
have entered at some length into the history and 
praxis of this admirable pidge and have 
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eursorily examined into the testimonies in its 
fayour, That article, however, has been written 
for more than three years from the present time: 
in the course of which period vaccination has 
been tried upon a much more extended scale, 
and its effects have been examined with stiil 
closer precision, and we are happy to add, with 
more philosophical coolness. One of the best 
papers that has been given to the world by the 
French Imperial Institute is an article upon 
this subject, drawn up by three of its brightest 
ornaments, M. M. Berthollet, Percy and Halle, 
‘and read August 17, 1812. Tt has since been 
published, on account of its national, or rather 
its universal, importance in ithe Moniteur, and 
we cannot forbear presenting our readers with 
the following transiation of that part of it which 
chiefly examines and replies to the general obser- 
vations which in different countries-have' been 
advanced in opposition to it. These obser- 
vations are put in the form of six successive que- 
ries ; each of which receives its proper answer. 

1.—Do the fever and the general eruption 
which follow the inoculation for the small-pox, 
but do not appear after vaccination, constitute a 


necessary purification of the system, the want of. 


which may lead to dangerous consequences ? 

Ii —Do the facts observed demonstrate that 
the cow-pox, intreduced into the system, is of 
such a nature as te produce eruptions, or ac- 
cidents, which ought to be ascribed to the diffi- 
‘guilty, the imperfee\ion, or the want of erup- 
tions? 

Lif.—tis the virus introduced by vaccination 
of such a nature as to produce immediately, 
that is, during the development of the natural 
eitects of vaccination, fatal accidents ? 

The first two of these queries are answered in 
the affirmative; the third in the negative, We 
must pass by the train of argument, though 
‘highly ingenious and conclusive, in .order to 
notice, in a somewhat detailed manner, the three 
qnestions by which these are succeeded, and 
‘which are of considerably more practical im- 
‘portance, 

TY.—Is the virus introduced by vaceinalion cf 
such a nature as to preduce, even after its opera- 
tion has terminated favourably, diseases, more 
or less severe, and which may even prove fatal ? 

The solution of this question is difficalt, be- 
_eause our investigaticn is of necessity interrupted 

_ by a great number of uncertainties. 

It is certainly difficult to establish, that a virus, 
“introduced into the body, and capable of render- 
ing it inaccessible to the small-pox contagion, 


has not the power of producing any other change - 


‘which can affect the health. Sucli a consequence 
can only be the result of a number of observa- 
tions, so great, that its dispropurtion with the 
_vontrary observations must prevent us from as- 
eribing them to any thing else but causes abso- 
dutely unconnected with the introduction of the 
yirus. 
But the observations in support of a contrary 
_mpiaion must be equally dificult to obtain. If 
a disease appear after vaccination, in order to 
se that it ean be ascribed to no other cause, 
we ought to know what was the state of the sub- 
_ject before vaccination, and whether his consti- 
‘tutional or hereditary temperament did not pre- 
.pare him for those maladies which have taken 
place. We must be able to shew that after vac- 
‘Mapation he has not been exposed te causes capa- 


‘our power to verify seven. 


ble of producing these diseases. We ought like- 
wise to inquire whether the source from which 
the cow-pox matter was derived was infected 
with any foreign ferment. And finally, as in all 
ages and all circumstances of life various dis- 
eases appear which cannot be assigned to any 
known cause, those which succeed vaccination 
ought, in order to be ascribed to it, to show such 
a character of affinity with each other as to indi- 
eate their common origin, and offer in their de-_ 
velopment a connexion more or less sensible 
with the primitive effects of vaccination to which 
they succeed. 
tt is therefore requisite to admit, in opposition 

to the advantages ascribed to vaccination, those 
observations only which are well authenticated, 
and the details of which are sufficiently complete 
to enable us to appreciate their value. 

’ Nevertheless, if the number of facts alleged 
were very considerable, as it would be impossi- 
ble in such a case to ascribe them to mere ac- 
cident, they would in a great measure supply 
the place of exact observations, and would pro- 


‘duce a certain degree of probability in their 
‘favour. 


By attending to all these particulars we shall — 
endeavour to give an answer to the question 
proposed, 

We shall begin with the observations which 
have been given ‘as proofs that there exists dis- 
eases which owe their origin to vaccination. 

Amobag those that have been published, or 
that have come to cur knowledge, there are very 
few which, considered separaiely, have the cha- 
racter of exact observation; and not one pos- 
sesses the conditions necessary to fix the rela- 
tion of the malady noticed to the previous vace- 
cination. 

Gut of eleven observations that have been 
particularly communicated to us, and which, 
from the precision with which the facts were 


-announced, as well as the nature of the evidence 


of those whe communicated them, seemed to de- 
serve particular attention, we have had it in 
All of these seven 
were formally and authentically denied by ocular 
Witnesses, most assiduous, and consequently best 
acquainted with the facts, either from situation, 


_or the interest which attached them to the child- 


ren who were the subject of these observations. 


We can only suppose that the persons, who com- 


municated to us these observations, persons well 
informed, and without any motive to deceive, 
were. led into error by false reports concerning 


‘things which they had not been able to see with 


their own eyes. After this it was natural for us 


to suspect the authenticity of the other facts 


which had come to our knowledge by the same 


-means, though we had it not in our power to 


verify them by actual inquiry. 
A fact reported to the medical society of 
Grenoble has been mentioned, and it is advanced 


in the work of M. Chappon, 2s a proof of the bad 
effects of vaccination. 


A child after vaccina- 
tion had the face covered with pimples, which 


“were succeeded by scabs that gave the face a 


hideous appearance. This was followed by an 
anasarca, and the case ended fatally. Notwith- 
Standing the want of details im this case, it is 


easy to. perceive in it that eruption so familiar to 


infants, and known by the vulgar name of croute 
laiteuse (crusta lactea). Its appearance after vae- 
cination dees not prove that it had any thing 4 in 
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“soramon with it. We frequently see the sup- 


pression of such eruptions produce very severe 
‘symptoms without the presence of vaccination, 
commonly either in the head or the organs of 
respiration. . 

The little exactness in the other observations 
which we might examine, renders it impossible 
to admit them as proofs in a discussion like the 
present. 

We have met with strangers to the art of me- 
dicine, especially parents, who have assured us 
that their children, after having been carefuily 
and successfully vaccinated, experienced several 
inconveniences, sometimes eruptions, sometimes 
‘a weakness of health to which they had not been 
‘subject before vaccination. ‘These symptoms in 
some cases obliged them to have recourse to 
‘blisters and issues in order to remove them. © It 
was impossible for us to make ourselves so well 
acquainted with the origin of these facts as to 
be able to judge how far the allegations were 
well founded ; but without rejecting them alto- 
gether, we may say that all the children, and 
‘even adults, that we have had an opportunity of 


- ‘vaccinating ourselves, or that we have seen vac- 


‘einated, never exhibited ‘any such symptom. 
There is a circumstance which we observe 


- frequently, and to which we ought to attend 


“tion. 


‘ sion to call it into action. 
ble, that in circumstances which we can neither 


30, 40, 50, or even to 69. 

“been fever and convulsions, which did not in 

any instance terminate fatally. The cases col- 

Jecied by the society of Paris ‘are all such as 

Tiave exhibited the charaeteristic progress of 
\ 


‘particularlyy while discussing the present ques- 
We often see an accidental impression, an 
‘emotion, a fall, occasion ihe development of a 


_ disease, to the nature of which that occasional 


‘cause is obviously a,stranger. ‘The small-pox 
‘itself often appears after such accidents, and in 
other cases they have occasioned violent fevers 
‘or other maladies to which a disposition seems 
to have pre-existed, and only required an occa- 
Is it not also possi- 


‘determine nor foresee, vaccination may give oc- 
casion to the appearance of a malady without 


being its cause, and thus bring about what any 


other commotion would have done, experienced 
at ihe same time? In that case there would be 


“nothing in such diseases connected with vaccina- 


‘tion, or proceeding from the cow-pox virus. 
Since then there is not one of the observa- 


‘tions, collected hitherto, which can of itself 


‘serve as a proof of the opinion which we are 
examining, it remains for us to see whether 


‘taken collectively their number is such, com- 


pared with that of the cases whose history is 
‘known, as to give some solidity to the objec- 
‘tion. 

The’ collections to which we have had re- 
course already, in order to give an answer to the 
‘other questions, will still furnish us with numer- 


ous facts to satisfy this. 


The correspondence of Paris, besides the facts 


“which we have noticed above, furnishes the fol- 
‘lowing: erysipelas in the arm in the proportion 
of one case to 10,000; suppurations continuing 


in the cow-pox, in the proportion of one to 


10,600 ; and these are only local accidents, par- 
‘ticular to the parts on which the inoculation 
was performed. 
_have only been observed when from particular 
objects the number of punctures has been very 


As to general accidents they 


much increased} as when they have amounted to 
These accidents have 


true cow-pox, an observation of more importance 
than has always been supposd. 

The facts furnished by the Bibliotheque Bri- 
tannique afford us the following results. We 
shall notice those only which have been announced. 
with so much precision as to give us an exact idea 
of the case. , ts aie © 

' In 1800 M. Odier announced at Geneva that 
out of 1500 persons vaccinated not one accident 

-had occurred. 

Dr. Anderson writes, in 1804, from Madras, to 
the Jennerian Society of London, that the nam- 
ber of vaccinations performed by the British and 
Indian physicians on English, Portuguese, Brah- 
min, Malabar, Gentoo, Mahometan, Half-cast, 
Pariah, Maraita, Canadian, and Rajaput sub- 
jects, amounted to 145,848 ; and that in none of 
these cases had a single accident been observed. 
This enumeration was made in 1803, and pub- 
lished in 1804 by the government of Madras. 

In 1805 the Jennerian Society of London, in 
consequence of rumours propagated respecting 
vaccination, as if it occasioned various dreadful 
diseases till that time unknown, was induced to 
make an exact examination. ‘The result of this, 
comprehended in twenty-two paragraphs, gives 
in paragraph twenty-one the following state- 
ment: the disease produced by vaccination is in 
general slight, and without bad consequences. 
The cases contrary to this-conclusion are in 
small number, compared with the total number 
of cases, and may very naturally be ascribed to 
the constitution, or the peculiar disposition of 
the individuals who have exhibited the excep~ 
tions. 

In 1807 the Society of Surgeons in London pub- 
lished another report, more precise; and in' 
which they show the greatest reserve with re- 
spect to the consequences to be drawn from the 
results obtained. We have already said, in 
speaking of the eruptions following vaccination, » 
that there were only sixty-six examples of them 
among 164,361 persons vaccinated ; twenty-four 
erysipelatous affections only were observed out 
of the number sixty-six: and among these we 
must reckon the only three deaths which follow- 
ed vaccination, and which have already been 
noticed. All this is the result of the answer of 
426 correspondents, whose testimony was solicii- 
ed by a circular letter. 

In another place mention is made of the same 
erysipelatouscases, probably comprehended under 
the twenty-four which have been just mentioned. 
The disease is ascribed to the too great depth of 
the incisions, by means of which the cow-pox 
matter had been pushed too far below the skin, 
instead of being introduced between it and the 
epidermis. Other observations may give some 
probability to this presumption, which we shall 
not attempt to examine here. 

At Aleppo, the English consul, Mr. Barker, has 
succeeded in familiarizing the people to vaccina- 
tion: 600 were vaccinated in 1806, without ob- 
serving a single disagreeable accident to follow. 

In 1803 the Spanish gavernment undertook the 
noble and generous enterprise of sending out an 
expedition, which terminated in 1806. 'The sule 
object of this expedition was to conyey to all 
their American and Asiatic possessions the new 
means of preserving the colonies against the 
ravages of the small-pox. 

A certain number of children was embarked, 
who were to be vaccinated successively during 
the yoyage, In this manner the cow-pox yiras 
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was transported to the Canaries, to Porto Rico, 
to the Caraccas, to Guatimala, to New Spain, to 
the Philippine islands, to Macao, to Canton, to 
the islands of Visaye, where a hostile nation was 
so struck with this act of generosity on the part 
ef the Spaniards as immediately to lay down 
their arms. The colonists of St. Helena, who 
had hitherto refused the cow-pox matter from 
their own countrymen, received it from the 
Spaniards. The provinces of Terrafirma, ofe 
Carthagena, of Peru, &c. likewise received the 
eow-pox matter, which was even found indigen- 
ous near Puebla-de-los-Angeles, not far from 
Valladolid, and in the Caraccas. The viceroy 
of New Spain has attested that out of 50,000 in- 
dividuals vaccimated in his government not a 
single unfavourable accident had come to his 
knowledge. 

At Echaterinoslaff, the Duke of Richelieu, 
governor of the Crimea, assures us that out of 
7065 individuals vaccinated in six months, not.a 
single accident intervened, except one, in which 
the small-pox appeared the day after vaccina- 
tion. 

Finally, in 1810, M. Curioni, minister of the 
interior at Milan, wrote to M. Sacco that as far 
as his information went, neta single instance had 
occurred ef small-pox appearing upon indivi- 
duals that had been vaccinated, and no disease 
whatever had followed the process. 

It appears to us that the small number of un- 
favourable observations which have been collect- 
ed, and among which we must not include those 
not well authenticated, and which depend upon 
assertions destitute of proof, Gane Peay entirely 
hefore such a mass of facts, 


¥.—Supposing that inoculation for the small- 
pox has the advaniage of sometimes favouring 
the cure of certain chronical diseases, is this ad- 
vantage peculiar to it, and ought it to ensure it a 
preference over vaccination? 


This question does not present fewer difficulties 
ihan the preceding. rs 

In speaking of the diseases, the origin of which 
has been referred to vaccination, we might have 
observed that the same reproach had been thrown 
against the small-pox, and that not without some 
yeason, Not to mention former authors suse 
pected o: partiality, we shall satisfy ourselves 
with referring to the authors of the Bibliotheque 
Britannique, who have given some instances. 
Other facts of an opposite. nature have been al- 
Jeged, showing that inoculation is an epoch of 
an advantageous change in the constitution, by 
the cessation of various infirmities, and the con- 
firmation of the health and constitution of the 
person inoculated, 

These advantages have been ascribed either to 
the perfection of the eruption, and the regularity 
of the gencral commotion which accompanies it, 
er regarded as the effect of the suppurations pro- 
longed in the place where the inoculation was 
performed; a phenomenon which has been imi- 
tated by means of a supplementary suppuration, 
induced by blisters when the cireumstances of 
the case seemed to require it. It has been con- 
ceived that these evacuations destroyed the causes 
of the diseases formerly existing, and in the 
midst of which the small-pox had made its ap- 
pearance. 

Observers will not consider it as a eontradic- 
tion to say that a commotion excited by the in- 
troduction of the matter of small-pox may pre- 


duce results that seem diametrically opposite to 
each other. These effects do not appear contra- 
dictory, but because they vary according to the 
disposition and the strength of the subjects who 
receive the virus, and according as the essential 
phenomena of the malady, which this virus occa- 
sions, take place with more or less violence, re- 
gularity, or perfectién. The fact exists. The 
only conclusion, which in our opinion can be - 
drawn, is that these effects depend upon general 
laws, which it is net our business here to ex- 
plain, and that they must not be regarded as a 
specific property, which, if it did exist, could not 
give birth to consequences so different. 

We must, nevertheless, acknowledge, that how- | 
ever striking the observations may be, they do 
not lead to a striking demonstration. Hence, 
when any person says that inoculation favours 
the cure of a particular disease, we must restrict 
the proposition te mean nothing more than a 
simple expression of the particular fact observed. 
A person was afflicted with a chronic disease, 
from the knowledge of the character and pro- 
gress of which we could not expect a speedy 
cure. ‘This person was inoculated, and soon 
after the cure teok place in a manner quite un- 
expected. Such is the fact. To draw as a con- 
sequence that the inoculation was the cause of 
the cure, it would be necessary that analogous 
instances had either always, or at least very fre- 
quently, occurred; otherwise the coincidence 
may have been entirely accidentai. 

Examples are given of obstinate, even heredi- 
tary ulcers, of eachexy, scurvy, eruptions, &c. 
cured in consequence of inoculation. The cha- 
racter of those who have attested these facts 
does not permit us to call them in question, 
We readily admit them; but to prove that these 
advantages ought-to establish a preference for 
inoculation with the small-pox matter over vac- 
cination, it_ would be at least necessary to proye 
that vaccination has not been followed by equally 
fortunate consequences; but the very contrary 
fact results from the observations collected by 
the correspondence of Paris, and from several 
cases announced in the works extracted by the 
authors of the Bibliotheque Britannique. The 
variety of facts announced by the correspondence 
of Paris is so great that it might even lead te 
some scepticism. We shall therefore only notice 
ihose relations which are given by persons en- 
titled to draw our attention, and those the details 
of which contain some interesting particulars, 
Without attempting to draw any consequences 
from them, we shall simply present a short state- 
ment, 

Mr. Richapa Dunning, of Plymouth, in a work 
published in London in 1800, entitled Some Ob- - 
servations en Vaccination, &c. when speaking of | 
the effects of vaccination en the health, says, that 
he has generally observed the healih improved 
by vaccination, and he gives two instances: the 
first a young girl, daughter of a consumptive 
father, subject to vomiting, and continually la- 
bouring under oppression, with a cadaverous 
aspect spetted with livid blotches. After a for- 
tunate and successful vaccination, she in a few 
months recovered the best possible state of 
health. The second example was a child two 
years of age, naturally delicate, recovering from 
an inflammation of the breast, but still pale, very 
feeble, and oppressed. This child, after vacci- 
nation, speedily recovered strength, acquired a 
good habit of body, a free respiration, and aa 
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excellent state of health: M. Maunoir, of Ge- 
neva, on this occasion adds another instance: a 
child, -.whose arm was covered with dartrous 
eruptions, which inflamed during the influence 
of the cow-pox inoculation, and assumed the ap- 
pearance of as many cow-pocks, After the vac- 
eination was over this child got quit of the erup- 
tion entirely; The sameperson affirms that he has 
ebset'ved, eyen after false vaccination, a sensible 
improvement in the health of delicate infants. 

Similar results have been announced in the 
Spanish expedition, with an intention to publish 
them. 

Dr. Sacco, in his treatise Della Vaccinazione 
(Milan, 1809), affirms, that when vaccinating in- 
fants affected with palsy in the arms or lower ex- 
tremities, troubled with chronic diseases of the 
glands, &c; he made a great number of punctures 
on purpose, to the amount of thirty or forty: that 
some of these patients were perfectly cured, and 
that the health of others was considerably im- 
proved. 

M:. Barrey; of Besancon, observes that vacci- 
nation had been performed, in 1804; in three 
villages belonging to his department, on 14] in- 
fants under twelve years of'age, constituting more 
than one half of all the children under that age 
in the place. In 1809 no fewer than 154 of these 
children enjoyed perfect health, seven alone 
having died of diffetent diseases; but of the 
children that had not been vaccinated no fewer 
than forty-six were dead, though no small-pox 
had visited the country during the period. If 
under this last number be only included the 
children that existed in 1804, and not those born 

’ between that period and 1809, we must conclude 
that vaccination had rendered the children less 
susceptible of other diseases; but M. Barrey’s 
observation is not sufficiently precise to enable us 
to estimate its importance. 

The facts contained in the correspondence of 
Paris present themselves in a much greater num- 
ber. If we refuse to admit all these cures to be 
owing to vaccination, we shall at least allow the 
coincidence of the cures with vaccination. Even 
in that case the great number of facts must pro- 
duce at Jeast'a suspicion that vaccination had a 

_ useful effect in these cases, and give us @ cer- 
tainty that at least it was not injurious, 

‘The names of the observers, the places where 

the observations .were made, the kind of obser- 
vations, are marked with precision in the notes 
which have been put inte our hands, A consi- 
derable number enter into details, both respect- 
ing the phenomena and the methods employed; 
the number of punctures made in order to induce 
a more considerable commotion, and to render it 
more general and more efficacious. 

We ought to remark here mere particularly the 
maladies which affect the organs and functions 
which belong to the lymphatic system. 
account we shall begin with them. Fourteen 
observers have given a great number of examples 
of the crusta lactea disappearing after vaccina- 
tion; sometimes after a suppuration of the cow- 
pox continued for twenty-seven days. Seven 
observers have sent a great number of observa- 
tions, two of which are accompanied with details, 
stating the termination of dartrous affections 
spread over different parts of the body, and 
especially the arms, after vaccination. . In one of 


these cases the cure was preceded by-2.violent _ 


inflammation round the cow-pox, and by a sup- 
puration kept up fora month, Highteen ob« 
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servers have given an account. of chronic and 
obstinate opthalmias in scrofulous children cured 
by vaccination, Eight of these observations are 
detailed. In several cases the punctares made 
amounied to fifteen or twenty. Some were made 
in the nape of the neck, In most of them the 
suppurations were long continued; sometimes 
they were succeeded by blisters: but in every one 
of the cases the same means had been employed 
before vaccination without any effect. Twelve 
observers have given numerous facts relative to 
the termination of scrofula after vaccination, 
Hight of these are detailed. In oné the scrofula 
was cemplicated with opthalmia. Sixteen punc- 
tures were made in the limbs. On the seventh 
day the child opened its eyes, and was capable 
of bearing the light. The inflammation of the 
punctures was violent: the inguinal glands sub- 
sided, the scrofulous tumours disappeared, and - 
the cure was complete; butit was thought proper 
to endeavdur to render it still more secure by a- 
cautery performed on one of the limbs. In an- 
othercase the scrofvlous tumours were open, they 
discharged an unhealthy pus, and the flesh was 
pale and fungous. Dering the progress of the 
cow-pox the edges of the ulcers became red, and 
the flesh firm ; the suppuration became less abun- 
dant, and less watery; much of the humours was 
drawn to the vaccinated arm; the scrofulous tu- 
mours healed in the course of a month; the cow- 
pox continued to suppurate during three months, 
and then the cure was complete, 

Since the introduction of vaccination into the 
department ef Mount Blanc, M. Caron, physi- 
cian of Annécy, affirms that the number of scra- 
fulous diseases has sensibly diminished; and M. 
Bacon, physician at Falaise, that in the hespital 
for children, formerly filled with scrofulous cases, 
no such disease is now to be found. Four ob- 
servers sent various observations, five of which 
are very detailed, and have for their objects cases 
of rickets, not indeed cured, but modified in a 
remarkable manner, and the progress of which 
was either stopped, or sensibly retarded, by vac- 
ination, The power of walking recovered, 
strength increased, and the solidity of station 
fe-established, were the most sensible effects that 
resulted; and in these cases the numerous punc- 
tures along the spines were the means by which 
they flattered themselves with having obtained 
success, Three observers have spoken of the 
tinea capitis, One of the observations is de- 
tailed, and gives an account of a tinea of a yel- 
low colour, yielding a copious yellow humour, 
of the consistence of honey, Twelve punctures 
were made upon the head itself. When the vac- 
cinal crusts fell off, the crusts of the tinea dried 
up, fell off, and the cure was complete, [ive 
observers: furnish numerous facts respecting vac- 
cination performed on patients labouring under 
nervous, disorders. Five of these are detailed. 


A megrim which continually tortured a young 


man of fourteen years of age, for several years, 


_yanished after the suppuration of the cow-pex, 


Daily cenvulsions, during ten months, in a child 
of twenty months, which Had not been alleviated 
by medicine, became tess violent during the prog 
gress of Vaccination, and afterwards disappeared 
aliogether. Various conyulsive diseases, three 
of which were epileptic, were suspended during 


the progress of the cow-pox, Afterwards they 


continued to recur, butatlongerintervals, Three 

of them, one of which was hereditary, ceased al~ 

together, In one that had convulsions every 
ie * 


$ 


day, the vaccination was performed during sleep, 
because it would have brought on a fit if the 
patient had been awake. The epilepsy disap- 
peared the ninth day after the vaccination. In 
him, who was afilicted with an hereditary epi- 
lepsy, and who was cured, vaccination was per- 
formed by incision, and the pustules were con- 
verted into an ulcer. Ten observers furnish va- 
rious observations, four of which are detailed, 
and relate to periodical and obstinate fevers, 
such as quartans, double tertians, and. quoti- 
.dians. They were cured by vaccination. ‘Iwo 
quotidians, with which young men of twenty- 
eight were afilicted, had lasted for ten months; a 
- double tertian, in a child of three years, had 
lasted three months. They ceased after vacci- 
nation.’ In four persons afflicted: with intermit- 
tents, and vaccinated, the cow-pox appeared outy 
upon one, and he alone was cured. 

Several other observers, to the: number of 
fourteen, have furnished various remarkable facts 
respecting different other diseases. In an infant, 
a year old, a palsy of the left arm, which had 
lasted two months, disappeared a month after 
vaccination, performed by making six punctures 
in the diseased arm. A great number of violent 
coughs have been suspended, moderated, or 
cured. ‘The consequences of suppressed measles, 
namely, a dry cough, fever, and diarrhoea, were 
cured by a cow-pox induced by twenty punc- 
tures, during the suppuration’ of which a strong 
fever. and miliary eruption occurred. A violent 
‘pain in the joint of the left thigh, with which a 
child of nine years of age was afflicted, with a 
threatening of spontaneous luxation of the limb, 
‘was treated by meansof eighteen punctures round 
the diseased joint. Sixteen pox, the aureolas of 
*which were confiuent, occasioned fever, and then 
suppurated. Soon after the pain of the joint 
‘disappeared, and the cure was complete, A white 
swelling of the knee in a child of eight years of 
age, and a deafness which had increased for 
eighteen months in a child of six years of age, 
were both cured by vaccination. 

Such are the facts which we have collected re- 
‘Specting the diseases existing at the time of vag- 

‘cination, and cured by that process. We have 
“noticed those only which are related with preci- 
‘sion. We do not think that they ought to be 
‘always considered as cures due to yaccination. 
Separately taken, we do not see in them any 
“thing else than a coincidence between the time 
of cure and vaccination; but taken collectively, 
‘we think that the number of facis, and the cir- 

“cumstances accompanying those which we have 
-particularly noticed, give at least a presumption 
in favour of vaccination, more than sufficient to 

, counterbalance the facts which have been alleged 

_in favour of the small-pox, in what way soever 
‘that disease is communicated. We acknowledge, 

_at the same time, that a comparison between 

‘ vaccination and inoculation for the small-pox, in 
this point of view, cannot be fairly made, because 

a much greater number of cases of the former 
‘than of the latter have been given to the public. 

’ Vaccination, under the special protection of g6- 


“active correspondence, in which few facts have 


~ escaped observers, only in danger of being led’ 


_ astray by their zeal. Inoeulation, on the other 

hand, but little favoured by government, was 
“beconie the object of enterprises, in which a 
_ Spirit of cupidity was ‘much more prevalent than 
' @ spirit of “observation. : 
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It will be asked, perhaps, whether, if we ad- 
mit an equality of advantages in favour of -vac- 
cination and inoculation, considered as a remedy 
for different diseases, it would not be of advan- 
tage to preserye the inoculation for the small- 
pox as a means of utility i in certain situations. 

We answer, that in such a Comparison we 
ought not to leave out the dangers of a conta- 
gion, subtile and persevering like that of the 
small-pox, compared with the virus of the cow- 
pox, which can only be communicated imme- 
diately, because the least alteration destroys its 
properties. We ought also to reckon for some- 

thing the hope at present entertained of being 
able to destroy the small-pox altogether. Could 
houses for inoculation, though established under 
the care of the police, be subjected to laws so 
severe, and to a sequestration so exact, as ta 
prevent completely the spreading of the small- 
pox from them, something might be said in its 
favour; but whoever considers the nature of man, 
and the state of society, must be convinced of 
the impossibility of securing any such object. 
In our opinion, even admitting vaceination and 
inoculation to be equally efficacious in removing 
other diseases, the balance in favour ‘of vaccina- 
tion is so strong that it is impossible to hesitate 
one moment about preferring it, 


Vi.—How far can we depend upon the preser- 
vative efficacy of the cow-pox, compared with the 
same advantage resulting from the small-pox, 
natural or inoculated? ° What consequences fol- 
low from this, properly considered, in the one or 
the other virus? 


Nobody disputes the power of the cow-pox to 
preserve from the small-pox: and this question, 
which at the commencement was the most im- 
portant of all, has now become only secondary to 
various others that have been put, and most of 
which we think we have already answered. At 
the same time, to this question must be referred 
@ variety of other particulars of considerable in- 
terest, such, for example, as the distinction be- 
tween the true and false cow-pox, the eruptions 
that have been confounded with the small-pox, 
the changes introduced in the bills of mortality 
by the introduction of the cow-pox, the hopes of 
destroying the small-pox, or of driving it out of 
the civilized world. ' 

‘The idea of the faculty of preserving ~e the 
small-pox divides itself into two questions. 
‘One may be thus stated: Will an individual, after 
being vaccinated, if he be placed in a situation 
proper to produce the small-pox, and which 
usually produces it, continue exempt from that 
disease? The solution of this question can only 
be obtained by a multitude of experiments; and 
that solution will give, then, not absolute cer- 
tainty, but degrees of probability proportional 
to the number of experiments undertaken to 
resolve the question. | 

‘The other question is this: Is it sig ésibte for 


“a vaccinated person to be infected with the small- 
‘pox? 
* ‘tive, the question when thus stated; but a single 
. vernment, has become the object of a régular and ~ 


Experience cannot decide, in the affirma- 


observation is sufficient to decide it in the nega- 
tive. If that observation does not exist, the 
question must continue insoluble; because, in 
order to resolve it, we must be acquainted with 
the nature of the virus of small-pox and of cow- 
pox, with all the circumstances which are capable 
of excluding or producing contagion, and with 
the peculiar dispositions which prevent men from 
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contacting it: all of thenr things absolutely un- 
known to us. : 

We must therefore confine ourselves ta the 
first of these questions; and inquire into what 
confidence we may repose in the preservative 
power of the cow-pox. Such is the nature of 
the question to be resolved. We thought it ne- 
cessary to fix its nature with precision; before 
proceeding to collect; as we have done with the 
other questions, the positive elements of its solu- 
tion, Let us establish, in the first place; the 
nature of the facts which ought to constitute 
these elements. 

» It is obvious, in the first place, that we ought 


_ ‘to exclude all those in which the characters of 


the cow-pox have not been ascertained. Some 
persons have considered the difference between 
the true and false cow-pox as a subtilty; but we 
answer, that wher the characters, taken from the 
epoch of development of the form. and appear- 
ance of the pock,; of the nature of the humour 
contained in it, of the manger of its desiccation, 
and of the mark which remains after it has 
dropped off, are so distinct from each other, as in 
the true and false cow-pox: whén to this differ- 
ence is joined thie determination of the circum- 
$tances upon which the failure of vaccination 
usually depends, as, for example, the too late 
period at which the virus has been taken, the 
changes in the cow-pock which Have occasioned 
the mixture of pus with the true limpid liquor 
of the cow-pock—when these circumstances have 
been accurately observed, no farther ambiguity 
remains, and. the distinction between the two 
‘kinds of pock is perfectly established, and may 
be easily determined. 

This difference was established in consequence 
of errors committed in the first experiments. At 
Paris we were in possession of the false cow-pox 
matter, aud were not acquainted with the effects 
of the true till Dr. Woodville made a journey to 
France, and naturalized among us the true 
maiter. At Geneva false cow-pox matter im- 
posed upon the physiciaiis,; and disappointed 
their hopes during twenty-one months, till, in 
May, 1800, the virus sent by Dr. Pearson suc- 
ceeded completely. 

The different characters of the true and false 
éow-pox matter have been already pointed out in 
the report inserted in the fifth volume of the 
Physical and Mathematical Memoirs of the In- 
Stitute. They have been repeatedly published 
by the central committee of the society of Paris; 
they are described in several parts of the Biblio- 
theque Britannique, and in various other publi- 
cations. Dr. Sacco has given at the end of his 
work very good plates, where both the true and 
the false cow-pock are represented. 

Besides this, Dr. Sacco, endeavouring to fix 
the time when the cow-pox may be usefully com- 
municated, has determined by experiment the 
relation between the probability of success, and 
the successive days in which the virus has been 
cellected. According to his observations, sup- 
posing that the cow-pock beginsto appear on the 
third day, as usually happens, the success may 
be considered as certain if the virus be taken 
between the fifth and eighth day, reckoning from 
the time of the puncture; or between the third 
and sixth day, reckoning from the dppearance of 
the pock. He found that when the matter was 
taken on the sixth day from the appearance of 
the pock, out of 100 punctures, ninety-five suc- 
ceeded; when .on_ the seventh, ninetf-two; 


when onthecighth,eighty-eight; when ontheninth, 
eighty-five; when on the tenth, eighty; when on 
the eleventh, fifty; and when on the tweifth, only 
from ten to fifteen. Besides this, the longer time 
elapses before the matter be extracted from a pock, 
the more likely is the pock to suppurate, and be 
converted into an ulcer. M. Sacco recommends, 
likewise, in order to be move certain of the effi- 
cacy of the maiter, to avoid opening the pock too 
near the centre where the puncture was made, 
but to take the matter from as nearly as possible 
the outer edge of the pock, where it is more wni- 
formly pure and limpid. Notwithstanding the 
various ingenious modes that have been contriv- 
ed io transport the matter frem one place to an- 
other, the most certain method of vaccinating, 
when it can be done, is to take the matter out of 
one arm, and immediately introduce it into an- 
other. pet 
A second order of facts which ought to be ex- 
cluded ftom the comparison, consists in observa- 
tions of eruptive diseases, distinguished by the 
name of the small-pox, but which from their 
characters belonged evidently to the chicken-pox, 
or to some anomalous eruption, which have but a 
faint resemblance in form to the small-pox, but 
are in other respects quite different. Such erup- 
tions sliow themselves every day upon children’ 
who have had the small-pox; and when they 
appear before that disease, they do not prevent 
it from infecting the patient. An attentive ob- 
server can easily distinguish such eruptions. 
The smiall-pox have a regular progress which 
cannot be mistaken ; and when they are confluent 
they can be still confounded with other eruptions, 
which are usually exempt from all danger, and 
even from severe illness. Every observation: 
then, which does not give us the essential cha- 
racters by which the small-pox is distinguished 
from other eruptive diseases, and in which we 
do not find the fever of the commencement of the 
disease, the eruption, the suppuration, the fever 
of intumescence which accompanies it, and the 
désiccation—every such observation cannot come 
into comparison with the observations in favour | 
of,the present question. 
There is a third order of facts which cannot 
be admitted into the comparison of which ‘we 
‘speak; we mean those cases in which a true 
small-pox makes its appearance during the time 
of vaccination, at an epech when we must sup- 
pose that the infection was caught before the 
cow-pox could exert its preventive powers. This 
point has been discussed in the first report to the 
Institute. We have already, in the memoir, 
given several examples of it, in speaking of the 
eruptions and diseases ascribed to the cow-pox. 
On this point Dr. Sacco has made some curious 
experiments, to determine the precise time when 
the small-pox may still appear after vaccination. 
Supposing the cow-pox to appear on the third 
day after the puncture, the inoculation for the 
small-pox performed between the first and fifth 
day occasions the appearance of the small-pox 
between the seventh and eleventh day. Inocu- 
lation performed on the sixth or seventh day 
occasioned a slight inflammation of ihe part 
punctured, without any general eruption. Hither 
no pox appeared over the punctures, or if they 
did they speedily dried up. Inoculation per- 
formed from the eighth to the eleventh day pro- 
duced a slight alteration at the place of the 
puncture, seldom a poek, or at least it very specdi- 
ly dried up. Inoculation ene matter 
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being performed on sixteen infants between the has been vaccinated to he afflicted with the smail- 
eleventh and thirteenth day after vaccination, pox. Nor indeed ought we to look for any such 
three of them only exhibited a slight redness at impossibility, as it has been well ascertained not 
the place of ihe puncture, while the thirteen to hold, even after inoculation, with the matter 
others had no symptoms whatever. Ifthe forma- of small-pox.. 


tion of the cow-pock be later than the third day, | But what degrees of probability do these ob- 
as happens sometimes, in that case the possibility servations leave, that vaccination will be a prer | 


of the small-pox infection will.be extended to 
time preportionally longer. BE 
. These details appeared to us necessary, in 
order to show to what degree of exactness ob- 
“ servations on the preservative power of the cow- 


ervative from small-pox? . We may obtain it by 
comparing the number of individuals who have 
taken the small-pox after vaccination with the 
whole number vaccinated, and who have not 
caught the infection, though repeatedly exposed 


pox have been carried, and to show that the dis- toit. Another base of this evaluation is the. 
tinctions to which these researches have given number of counter experiments made, either by 
origin are far from being, as some persons wish inoculation, or by placing persons that have been 
us to believe, subtilties and subterfuges invented vaccinated in contact with those that are afflicted 
to excuse the want ef success. - with the small-pox, | 

Now in applying the remarks that have been If we take the result of the correspondence of 
made to the alleged observations of small-pox the central committee of Paris, the seven obset-— 
appearing after vaccination, if we exclude all vations above-mentioned, supposing them alk 
those which want the conditions necessary for exact, are to be opposed to no fewer than 
rendering them creditable, we find very little 2,671,662 cases of vaccination. If it be objected 
which can come in cempetition with the facts on that these seven observations, the only ones with 
the other side. There are, however, some, which the committee were-acquainted, are in alk 
against which it is difficult to start any plausible probability not the only ones which have occurred 
objection. The Jennerian Society of London in the empire, we answer, that even these seven 
evidently admit the existence of such, in articles are not altogether free from. uncertainty; an@ 
nine, ten, eleven, fourteen, and fifteen, of their that the 2,671,662 vaccinations mentioned by the 
report. The College of Surgeons of London say, committee are far from being the whole number 
that out of 16,438 cases of vaccination there hitherto performed in France. These two num- 
were fifty-six, that is, one in 3,000, where it was bers, being the whole obtained by the same means, 
insufficient to act aS a preservative from the are very fairly comparable with each other. 
small-pox, But they have not informed us They give us the ratio of 1 to 381,666. 
what was the immediate effect of these vaccina- With respect to counter-experiments, they are 
tions, and to what circumstances their insuffi- of three kinds; those made by inoculating 
ciency could be ascribed. The authors of the with small-pox virus; those resulting from 
Bibliotheque Britannique have inserted in their coming in contact with infected persons; 
work a letter from London, dated 5th August, those resulting from the reports of epidemic 
1811, stating that the national cow-pox establish- small-pox in villages, from which very few 
ment in London had published two cases ef persons escape. The accounts transmitted to 
small-pox occurring after a most successful vac- the committee present 640 individuals put to the 
cination. ‘ These cases,” says the letter, “are test of inoculation; 680 persons living with in- 
well ascertained, and admitted on the part ofthe dividuals afflicted with the small-pox, and in 
establishment. But they publish, at the same contact with them, yet escaping the disease, while 
time, three cases of natural small-pox occurring every other person took it; and 4312 who in the 
twice in the same individual, after an interval of midst of epidemics affecting whole villages es- 
eleven years.” caped the general contagion: making in all 5552 

The correspondence. of the central committee individuals that remained free from the con- 
of Paris contains some similarexamples. Six tagion, in circumstances either artificial or 
observations were communicated by men well natural, in which they ought, had it not been for 
informed, and free from prejudice; but they vaccination, to have been afflicted with the dis- 
were not accompanied with details sufficient to ease. 
removealluncertainty. Two of these announced Similar results have been obtained in all other 
small-pox appearing in the midst of an epidemic countries of Europe. 
small-pox, which affiicted Beauvais in the autumn From all these facts, it is impossible not to 
of 1810. But the children in whom this disease conclude that the probability that vaccination 
appeared had been vaccinated when the cow-pox will preserve from the small-pox is as strong as 
was first introduced into France; and as no de- that inoculation with small-pox virus itself will 
tails are given, it is very possible that thedisease prove efficacious 3 or that the small-pox will not 
communicated was the false cow-pox, at that recur a second time in the same individual: for it 
time so common in this country. All the other appears to us unreasonable, or at least premature, 
children, - vaccinated in the same place, and at to conclude that small-pox will recur after the 
later periods, continued exempt from the small- one oftener than the other. . 
‘pox. ‘There is a fact, which was verified by 


several members of the committee, and we our- 
selves saw the infant covered with a very nu- 
merous, but favourable small-pox, on the 7th 
Deeember, 1806. This child, called Emma 
Kerouenne, lived in the old street of the Temple 
No, 93, and had been successfully vaccinated on 
the 24th March, 1804, by M. Lanne, physician in 
Rue Frangais, who had preserved an account of 
the vaccination, and its progress. It is therefore 
evident that it is not impossible.for a child that 


. 


If to these cbservations we join those which 
are their natural consequence, and which have 
been attested by physicians and magistrates, both 
in France and in other countries, that small-pox 
epidemics have been stopped in their progress by 
vaccination ; that they have been excluded from 
those villages where vaccination had been gene- 
rally practised ; that these epidemics, which used 
to return at stated periods, have ceased to appear 
at their usual epochs; that several villages have 
ceased to know the small-pox, and that it-hes 
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become much more uncommon than formerly in’ 


‘ the great towns themselves, except in those places - 


where the prejudices of the people have rejected 
vaccination; that the mortality of children has 
diminished, and that population has remarkably 
increased, in various places—if we consider all 
‘these circumstances, we shall not only apprecia 
‘the advantages which society is likely to rea 
from the precious discovery of Jenner, but the 
hope that the small-pox, that dreadful ‘scourge 
of society, will disappear altogether, will be no 
longer chimerical; since this has been already 
realized in those places where the confidence of 
the people in the efficacy of vaccination has in- 
duced them generally to adopt it. 

oa reports published oy 0 central committee 


of Paris,in 1803, |8 06, 1808, 1811, and 
‘i812, and several, cane f its correspondence, 
“which have been successively published, contain 
numerous and positive pro is of all that we have 
shytaced i) namely, of epidemics terminated or 
circumscribed, of their periodical returns ‘pre- 
vented, by the number of vaceinations ; and of the: 
small-pox not only rendered rare, but of its being 
quite unknown in particular ‘places, since the 
introduction of vaccination. ‘The same pheno- 
mena are attested by the mini ter of the interior 


of the kingdom of Ltaly, especially i in the epide- — 
‘The phy- - 


mics observed at Brescia and Milan. 
sicians of Geneva attest the annihilation of the 
smali-pox in their town. The diminution of 
mortality, and the increased population » in con- 
sequence, have been ascertained at Rouen, at 
Creuznach, at Bezancon, in the departments of 
the Upper "Rhine, of Dordogne, &c. and even in 
some quariers of Paris. These are irrefragable 
proofs of the advantages which may be expected 
from the discovery of Jenner. ' 

In the account which we have given to the In- 
stitute, of the results obtained from the introduc- 
tion of the cow-pox into France, after twelve 
years experience, we have only collected faets of 
undoubted authenticity. We were of opinion 
that the more advantageous the consequences, 
drawn from any observations, the more numerous 
they ought to be. We have rejected all the cases 
where the advantages resulting might be ascribed 
to peculiar circumstances in the case. It was, 
not our intention to conceal any of the motives, 
or any of the facts, on which the objections made 
against vaccination have been founded. We have 
compared both sides of each question together ; 


and we have aimed less at drawing absolute and > 


exclusive consequences than at obtaining the 
requisite degree of exactness to determine as 


- much as possible the measure of probability, and 


to estimate ip consequence the value of the dis- 
coyery, and the services which it may render to 
mankind. 

We think we have established, in a satisfactory 
manner, that the virus of cow-pox does not in- 
troduce into the body any matter caiculated to 
produce disagreeable effects, and which ought to 
be thrown out by eruptions aay to those of 
the small-pox. 

That the eruptions, which at first frequently 
followed vaccination, were owing not to the 
nature of the virus itself, but te other circum- 
stances, most of them well known and. easily 
determinable, during the existence of which the 
cow-pox matier was applied. 

That the unfortunate results of vaccination 
rometimes observed ought to be ascribed to causes 
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foreign to vaccination, which have made their 
appearance during its course, or which, having 
previously existed, acquired an intensity which 
ought to be ascribed not to the virus of cow-pox, 
but to the peculiar state of the subjects yacci- 
_ hated. 


...'That the disorders which have been sometimes 


bserved to follow vaccination, when they are not 
owing to diseases already existing, are evidently 
particular cases, owing to the condition of indi- 
viduals, and which, bearing no proportion tothe 
number of cases exempt from all such disagree- 
able results, can give no room for drawing a ge- 


-neral and unfavourable conclusion. 


Thai these observations, even supposing them 
incontestable, are more than compensated by the 
numerous examples of chronic and obstinate 
maladies which have been completely and unex- 
pectedly cured by vaccination: and that these — 
examples, if we compare them with similar 


examples in favour of small-pox inoculation, if 


to this comparison we join the differences in the 
essential character of the two species of virus, 


‘and in their contagious effects, give to vaccination 


an incomparable advantage over smal!-pox ino- 
culation, considered. as a preventive of smalli- 


pox, and as a remedy for other diseases. 


Finally, that the preservative effect of the cow- 
pox virus, when this virus.is pure, and has 
produced genuine cow-pox, is at least as certain 
as that of the virus of small-pox itself; and that 
when considered relative to society in general, 
vaccination has an advantage which small-pox 
inoculation cannot possess; namely, the advan- 
tage of stopping, diminishing, and _ ‘destroying 
epidemic small-pox ; of diminishing the mortality 
of children, and of increasing ihe population ; : 
aud that the results already obtained give hopes 
of seeing the small-pox, one of the most dismal 
diseases under which mankind has groaned, -re- 
moved entirely from the face of the earth. 


VACCL NIUM. | Whortlebe rry. Moor- 
berry. Cranberry. In botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order monogynia. | ~Corol one- 
petalled, stamens inserted on the receptacle ; 
berry inferior, four-celled, many-seeded. ‘T'wen- 
ty-seven species, chiefly natives of North Ame- 
rica; several of Europe, a few of Japan: four 
pate as to our country, as follow. 

V. myrtillus. | Myrtleberry. Bilberry. 
Diedetn, Peduncles one-flowered ; leaves 
ovate, serrate, deciduous; stem angular, 
Found on heaths; the berry blueish-black ; but 
there is a variety with white berries. The 


berries are astringent: they are eaten in milk 


in the highlands of Scotland, and often made 
into tarts and jellies. Grouse feed upon them 
when ripe; and they are sometimes employed 


as a violet dye. 
Great bilberry-bush. 


2. V. uliginosum. 
Peduncles one-flowered ; leaves obovate, very 


entire, glabrous; branches round. Found on 


~heaths, and on the summits of the Highland 


mountains: the berries larger, but less esteemed 
than the last. 

3. V. vitis idea. Red whortleberry. Ra- 
cemes terminal, nodding; leaves obovate, re- 
volute, denticulate, dotted underneath. Found 
on heaths; the berries, which are also dark 
purple, are. Heaubacig: and cooling. In Sweden 
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‘they are often made into rob orjelly. This, in 
the old botanical books, is an arbutus, it is so 
ranked by Caspar Bauhine, and is probably 
one of the arbuta matura puniceo colore referred 
‘to by Lucretius, lib. v. 939, as constituting a 
pas of the food of man in his savage state, and 
Jator. ‘The passage is as follows: . 

“¢ Glandiferas intercurabant corpora. quereus 

Plerumque; et que nunc byberus tempores cernis, 

Arbuta puniceo fieri matura colore, 

Plurima tum tellus, etiam majora, ferebat. 

But acorn-meals chief culled they from the shade 

Of forest-oaks ; and in their wintry months, 

The wild wood-whortle with its purple fruit 

Fed them, then larger and more amply poured. 

Goon. 

4. V. oxycoccos. Cranberry. Moorberry. 
Leaves ovate, very entire, revolute, acute; stems 
creeping, filiform, glabrous. Found in moors 
and peat-bogs; berries red, arid nearly of the 
size of those belonging to the hawthorn. In 
Cumberland, and some other parts, they are 
cultivated. largely and very profitably by the 
poor, who bring them in great abundance to 
market, whence the country becomes supplied 
with the fruit that provides us with cranberry 
tarts. It was formerly used in medicine under 
‘its specific name. See the article Oxycoccos, 
and Botawy, Pl. CLX XXIII. ‘ 

VACHA, a town of Germany, in the land- 
gravate of Hesse-Cassel, 40 miles 5.E. of Cassel, 
‘Lon. 10. 12 E, Lat. 50.,55.N. 

VACHE, an island of the West Indies, off 
the S. coast of St. Domingo, opposite St, Louis. 
it was formerly a rendezvous of the bucauiers, 
who began a settlement here in 1673. 

VACI’LLANCY. s. (wacillans, Lat.) A 

state of wavering; fluctuation ; inconstancy 
{ More). 

VACILLA’TION. s.. (wactilatig, Latin.) 
‘The act or state of reeling or staggering (Dur- 
ham). 

VACUA‘TION. s. (from vacuus, Lat.) 
‘The act of emptying. 

VA/CUIST. s. (from vacuum.) A philoso- 
pher that holds a vacuum (Boyle). 

VACUITY. s. (from vacuatas, Latin.) 
Emptiness ; state of being unfilled (Arb.). 5 
Space unfilled; space unoccupied (Rogers). 
3. Inanity ; want of reality (Glanville). 

VACUNA, a goddess at Rome, whg pre- 
sided over repose and leisure, as the word indi- 
cates (vacare). Her festivals were observed in 
the month of December. (Ovid). | 
‘ VA’'CUOUS. a. (vacuus, Latin; vacue, 
Fr.) Empty ; unfilled (Milton), 

VACUUM, in philosophy, denotes a space 
empty or devoid of all matter or body. It has 
been a matter of much dispute among phi- 
josophers whether there be in nature a per- 
fect vacuum, or space void of all matter; 
but if bodies consist of material solid atoms, 
it is evident that there must be wvacuities, 
or motion would be impossible. We can 
even produce something very near a vacuum 
in the receiver of an air-pump and in the Tor- 
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ence rendered wild wood-wihortie by his trans=\_ 


-external orifice to the uterus. 


>i \ (A he a 


ficellian tube (see PNEUMATICS,» passis) ; 

and it is very doubtful whether the particles 

of the densest bodies known be ‘in perfect 
contact. See Optics. | eT 

To VADE. ». 2. (vado, Latin.) ‘To vanish ; 

a Latin 


to passaway (Wotton). 

VADE MECUM, or VENI ‘MECUM, 
phrase, used in English to express a thing that 
is.very handy and familiar, and which one 
usually carries about with them3;, chiefly 
applied to some favourite book. ney 

VADO, a seaport of Italy, in the territory of 
Genoa, with a fort; taken by the French in 
1795. Itis three miles W. of Savona, and 24 
S.W. of Genoa. Lon. 8.8 E. Lat. 44,.15 N. 

VADSTEIN, a town of Sweden, in East 
Gothland, where the kings of Sweden had 
formerly a palace, now in ruins, It is seated 
on the E. side of the lake’ Wetter, near the 
river Motala, 32 miles W. of Nordkioping. 
Lon. 15.55 E, Lat. 58. 12 N, yD 

VA'IGABOND. a, (vagatlond, French.) 1, 
Wandering without any settled habitation ; 
wanting a home (Ayliffe). 2. Wandering ; 
vagrant (Shekspeare). . 

Va/GABOND. 5. (from the adjective,) 1. 
A vagrant; a wanderer: commonly in a sense 
of reproach (Raleigh). 2.'One that wanders 
illegally, withouta settled habitation (/Vaéts), 

VAGATRY. s. (from vagus, Latin.) A wild 
freak ; a capricious frolic (Locke). 

VAGINA, in botany, a sheath or mem- 
brane investing a stem. 

The 


VAGINA, in anatomy. Vagina uteri. 

canal which leads from the pudendum or 
It is somewhat 
of a conical form, with the narrowest part 
downwards, and is described as being five or 
six inches in length, and about two in dia- 
meter. But it would be more proper to say, 
that it is capable of being extended to those di- 
mensions ; for in its common state the os uteri 
isseldom found tobe more thanthree inches from 
the external orifice, and the vagina is contracted 
as wellasshortened. The vagina is composed of 
two coats, the first or innermost of which is 
villous, interspersed with many excretory ducts, 
and contracted into plice, or small transverse 
folds, particularly at the fore and back part, but 
by child-bearing these are lessened or oblite- 
rated. The second coat is composed of a firm. 
membrane, in which inuscular fibres are not 
distinctly observable, but which are endowed, . 
to acertain degree, with contractile powers like 
a muscle, This is surrounded by cellular mem- 
brane, which connects it to the neighbouring 
parts. A portion of the upper and posterior 
part of the vagina is also covered by the peri- 
toneum, The entrance of the vagina is con~ 
stricted by muscular fibres, originating from 
the rami of the pubis, which run.on each side 
of the pudendum, surrounding the posterior 
part, and executing an equivalent office, though 

they cannot be said to form a true sphincter, 
The upper part of the vagina is connected to 
the circumference of the os uteri, but not in a 
straight line, so as te render the cavity of the 
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uterus a continuation of that of the vagina, 
For the latter stretchés beyond the former, and, 
being joined to the cervix, is reflected over the 
0s uteri, which, by this mode of union, is sus- 
pended with Blea Ot lips in the vagina, and 
permitted to change its position in various ways 
and directions. When therefore these parts 
are distended and unfolded at the time of labour, 
they are continued into each other, and there is 
no part which can properly be considered as the 
precise beginning of the yterus or termination 
of the vagina, 

The diseases of the vagina are, first, such an 
abbreviation and contraction as render it unfit 
for the uses for which it was designed : second- 
ly, a cohesion of the sides in consequence of 
preceding ulceration: thirdly, cicatrices after 
an ulceration of the parts: fourthly, excres- 
cences: fifthly, fluor albus. This abbreviation 
and contraction of the vagina, which usually 
accompany each other, are produced by original 
defective formation, and they are seldom dis- 
covered before the time of marriage, the con- 


summation of which they sometimes prevent. 


The curative intentions are to relax the parts by 
the use of emollient applications, and to dilate 
them te their proper size by sponge or other 
tents, or, which are more effectual, by bougies 
gradually enlarged. 

Another kind of constriction of the external 
parts sometimes occurs, and which seems to be 
a merespasm, By the violence or Jong con- 
tinuance of a labour, by the morbid state of the 
constitution, or by the negligent and improper 
use of instruments, an inflammation of the ex- 
ternal parts or vagina is sometimes produced 
in such a degree as to endanger a mortification. 
By careful management this consequence is 
usually prevented, but in some cases, when the 
constitution of the patient was-prone to disease, 
the external parts have sloughed away, and in 
others equal injury has been done to the vagina. 
But the effect of the inflammation is usually 
confined to the internal or villous coat, which 
is sometimes cast off wholly or partially. An 
ulcerated surface being thus left, when the dis- 


pesiin to heal has taken place, cicatrices have 


een formed of different kinds, according to 
the depth and extent of the ulceration; and 
there being no counteraction to the contractile 
state of the parts, the dimensions of the vagina 
become much reduced, or, if the ulceration 
should not be healed, and the contractibility of 
the’ parts continue to operate, the ulcerated 
surfaces being brought together may cohere, 
and the canal of the vagina be perfectly 
closed. . 
Cicatrices in the vagina very seldom become 
an impediment to the connexion between the 
sexes; when they do, the same kind of as- 
sistance is required as was recommended in the 
natural contraction or abbreviation of the part; 
they always give way to the pressure of the 
head of the child in the time of labour, though 
in many cases with great difficulty. Sometimes 
the appearances may mislead the judgment: 
Dr. Denman was called to a woman in labour, 
who was thought to have become pregnant ; 
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the hymen remained unbroken; but, on 
making very particular inquiry, he discovered 
that this was her second lubour, and that the 
part which from its form and situation was 
supposed to be the hymen, with a small aper- 
ture, was a cicatrice, or unnatural contraction 
of the entrance into the vagina, consequent to 
an ulceration of the part after her former 
labour. Fungous excrescences arising from any 
part of the vagina or uterus have been distin- 
guished, though not very properly,, by the 
general term polypus.. See PoLypus. 
VAGINA OF THE. NERVES. The outer 
covering of the nerves. By some it.is said to 
be a production of the pia mater only, and by 
others of the dura mater, because it agrees with 
it in tenacity, colour, and texture. ‘* 
VAGINA OF THE TENDONS. A loose mems 
branous sheath formed of céllular membrane, 
investing the tendons, and containing an unctu- 
ous juice, which is secreted by the vessels of its 
internal surface. Ganglions are nothing more 
than an accumulation of this juice. | 
VAGINALES. The name of the twenty- 
seventh order in Linnéus’s Fragments. of..a 
Natural Method in his Philosophia Botanica, | 
VAGINALIS.. Sheathbill. In zoology, a 
genus of the class aves, order.gralle, Bill 
strong, thick, conic-convex, compressed ; the 
upper mandible covered above with a moveable 
horny sheath; nostrils small, placed before the 
sheath; tongue above round, beneath flattened, 
pointed at the tip; face naked, papillous; wings 
with an obtuse excrescence under the flexure; 
legs strong, four-toed, naked a little above the 
knees ; toes rough beneath; claws grooved : 
one species only, V. alba, white, sheathbill, 
which inhabits New Zealand and the South 
Sea Islands; from fifteen to eighteen inches 
long: feeds on shell-fishes and carcasses. 


VAGINANT LEAF, in botany. A 
sheathing leaf. See SHEATHING, 
VAGINATE STEM, in botany, <A 


sheathed stem. See SHEATHED. 
VAGINOPE'NNOUS. a. (vagina and 
penna, Latin.) Sheath-winged; having the 
wings covered with hard cases. 
VA/GOUS. a. (vagus, Lat. vague, French.) 
Wandering; unsettled: notin use (Ayliffe). 
VA’/GRANCY. s. (from vagrant.) A state 
of wandering ; unsettled condition. 
VA'GRANT. @. Wandering; unsettled ; 
vagabond ; unfixed in place (Prior). 
AGRANTS, in law, are divided into 
three classes: Ist, Idle and disorderly persons. 
These, as described by the vagrant act, consist 
of those who threaten to run away and leave 
their wives and children to the parish. All 
ac returning to a parish whence they have 
een legally removed, without bringing a cer- 
tificate from the parish to which they belong. 
All who, not having wherewith to maintain 
themselves, refuse to work. All who beg alms 
from door to door, or in the streets and high- 
ways. Likewise those who, not using proper 
means to get employment, or possessing ability 
to work, refuse to do it; or spend money in 
alehouses, or in any improper manner ; and by 
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Adt-employing a proper proportion of theit 
earnings towards the maintenance of their fa- 
milies, suffer them to become chargeable to the 
parish. The punishment for these offences is 
» commitment to the house of correetion, and 
hard labour, for any definite time not exceed- 
ing a month; the time must be set forth in the 
warrant of commitment, which must also 
shew the authority of the person committing. 
The commitment must be in execution, that 
is to say, for punishment; and being so, the 


justice must make a record of the conviction,, 


and transmit the same to the sessions, Any 
ae may apprehend and carry such persons 

sefore a magistrate ; and if they resist or escape, 
the shall be punished as rogues and vagabonds : 
the reward for such apprehension is five shil- 
lings, to be paid by the overseer of the parish. 

2. Rogues and vagabonds. No infant under 
the age of seven years can be called a rogue 
and vagabond, but shell be removed to its place 
of settlement, like other paupers. 

The following is a list of those who: are 
deemed rogues and vagabonds. All persons 
gathering alms under pretended losses ;_ persons 

oing about as collectors for prisons or hospitals s 
fencers; bearwards; common players not le- 
gally authorised ; minstrels; jugglers; real or 
pretended gypsies ; fortune-tellers ; any persons 
using any subtle craft to impose upon any of his 
majesty’s subjects, or playing at unlawful 
games, or any who have run away and left 
their wives and children a charge to the parish ; 
all petty chapmen and pediars not authorised 
by law; all persons not giving a good account 
of themselves ; all beggars pretending to be 
soidiers or seamen, or pretending to go to work 
in harvest; or illegal dealers in lottery tickets 
and shares. And all other persons wandering 
abroad and begging, shall be deemed rogues 
and vagabonds: the reward for apprehending 
such persons is 10s., to be paid ‘by the high 
constable, on an order from the justice. ‘There 
is a penalty of 10s. on a constable who refuses 
or neglects to apprehend them. 

8. Incorrigible rogues, are all end-gatherers, 
offending against the stat. 13 Gee. ; which is 
collecting, buying, receiving, or carrying, any 
ends of yarn, wefts, thrums, short yarn, or other 
refuse of cloth or woollen goods. All persons 
apprehended as rogues and vagabonds, and es- 
caping, or refusing to go before a justice, or re- 
fusing to be conducted by the pass, or giving a 
faise account of themselves on examination, 
after warning. All rogues or vagabonds escap- 
ing from the house of correction before the ex- 
piration of the time of theircommitment ; and 
all who have been punished as rogues and 
vagabonds, and répeat the offence. 

There is by 17 Geo. IT. c. 25, a privy search 
appointed ; and the justices or two of them 
four times a year at least meet, and command 
the constables of every wafd or parish, proper- 
fy assisted, to make a géneral search ‘in one 
night, and cause all vagrants that shall be found 
on such search to be brought before a justice ¢ 
and two justices, in-case such person is charg- 
ed a3 '@ vagrant, or on suspicion of felony, may 
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sessions. 
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examine him; and if h® cannot shew ‘some 
lawful way of getting his livelihcod, or pro- 
cure bail for his reappearance, may commit 
him for a certain time not exceeding six Ways ; 
and if, after advertising his person, and any 
thing about him suspected to be stolen, no, ac- 
cusation is brought,‘he shall be discharged, or 


dealt with according tolaw. All rogues and 


vagabonds are examined upon oath as to their 
parish, and the written examination signed by 
them and the justice, and transmitted to the 
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The punishment is public whipping or con- 
finement to the house of correction till the next 
sessions, or any less time 5 and if at the sessions 
the court adjudge such person a rogue and vas 
gabond, or an incorrigible rogue, they may or-. 
der such rogue or vagabond to the house of cor- 
rection and hard labour for six months, or such 
incorrigible rogue for not less than six months or 
more than two years, and during his confine- — 
ment to be whipped as they shall think fit? - 
And if such rogue or vagabond is a male above 
12 years old, the court may, after his confine. - 
ment, send him to be employed in his majes- 
ty’s service: and if such incorrigible rogue 
shall make his escape, or offend a second time, 
he shall be transported for seven years. After 
such whipping or confinement, the justice 
may, by a pass under his hand (of which a 
duplicate shall be filed at the next sessions), 
cause him to be-conveyed to the place of his last 
legal residence, and if that cannot be found, to 
the place of his birth; and if they are under 
14 years of age, and’have parents living, then 
to the place of their abode ; and the parish to 
which the vagrant shall be conveyed shall em- 
ploy him in some workhouse till he gets some 
employment; and if he refuses to work, he 
shail be sent to the house of correction and hard 
labour. 

The general tenor of the laws respesting va- 
grants is extremely severe, and very justly so ; 
and it is the duty of every justice of the peace 
to keep his district free from this class, as they 
are great burthens to the parish, and very diffi- 
cult to be removed. For the best account of 
the vagrant act, vide Burn’s Justice, vol. 4, 
article Vagrant. 

VAGUE‘ a. (vague, French; vagus, Lat.) - 
1. Wandering ; vagrant ; vagabond (Hayw.). 
2. Unsettled; undetermined (Locke). - 

VAHLIA, in botany, a genus of the class | 
pentandria, order digynia. Calyx five-leaved ; 
corol five-petalled ; capsule inferior, one-cell- 
ed, many-seeded. One species, a herb of the | 
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VAIL. s, (vqile, French.) 1. A curtain; 
a cover thrown over any thing to be conceal- 
ed (Wisdom). 2. A part of female dress, by - 
which the face is coricealed. See VeiL. 3. 
Money given to servants. See VALE. | 

To Vatu. v. a. To cover: See Vern. 

To Vatu. v, a. (avaler le bonet, French.) » 
1. To Jet fall; to suffer to descend (Carew). 
2. To let fall in token of respect (Knolles). 3. ~ 
‘To fall; to let sink in fear, or for any other . 
interest (Shakspeare). ; 
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To Vath. v. n. To yield; to give place; to 


show respect by yielding (South). 

VAILLANT (John Foy), a French medal- 
- dist, born at Beauvais, 1632. He studied juris- 
prudence, and afterwards medicine; but the 
sightof a number of medals, which a peasant 
feugd in digging in a neighbouring field, fixed 
dhe ett of his genius. On a visit to Paris he 
was introduced to Colbert, who engaged him 
to travel overy Italy, Sicily, and Greece, in 
quest of medals, On a second voyage from 
Marseilles, he was taken by pirates, and was 
carried as a slave to Algiers; but after five 
months of slavery, he returned to France for his 
ransom. At sea, the sight of another pirate 
threatened fresh slavery; but to preserve the 
‘medals which he had collected at Algiers he 
swallowed them. He landed soon after at the 
mouths of the Rhone, and nature discharged 
the favourite medals. He undertook another 
voyage, and visited Egypt and Persia, and re- 
turned loaled with curiosities. His labours 
were ‘liberally rewarded by Lewis XIV.; he 
was made associate of the academy of inscrip- 
tions 1701, and died of an apoplexy 1700, aged 
seventy-six. The best known of his works 
are, Numismata imperatorum Roman. prestan- 
tiora a J. Casar. ad Posthumum & tyrannos, 
4to. enlarged to three vols. 4to.—Seleucidarum 
imperium, &c. 4to. a valuable work—Numis- 
mata wrea Augustorum & Cesar. in coloniis, 
&c. two vols. folio. —Numismata imperatorum, 
&ce. apud Grezcos, folio, &e.—His son, John 
Francis, was born at Rome, and educated at 
Paris among the jesuits. He took his degrees 
in medicine, but studied the science of medals. 
He died 1708, aged forty-four, of an abscess 
in the head, occasioned by a fall. . He is 
author of a Treatise on the Nature and Use of 
Coffee, &c. 

VariLanT (Sebastian), a botanist, born 
near Pontoise. From organist at a convent he 
became secretary to Fagon, the king’s physi- 
cian, and was made director of the royal gar- 
dens. He enriched the garden by the addition 
of curious plants, and had a seat in the acade- 
my of sciences. He published remarks on 
Tournefort’s Institutions of Botany—Botanicon 
Parisiense, containing an account of the plants 
which grow near Paris, with 300 plates, &c. 
He died of an asthma, 1722, aged fifty-three, 

VAIN. a, (vain, French; vanus, Latin.) 1. 
Fruitiess; ineffectual (Shakspeare). 2. Emp- 
ty; unreal; shadowy (Dryden). 3. Meanly; 
proud; proud of petty things (Swift), 4. 
Showy; ostentatious (Pope). 5. Idle; worth- 
less; unimportant (Denham). 6. False; not 
true. 7. in Varn. To no purpose; tono end; 
ineffectually; without effect (Addison). 

VAINGLO/RIOUS. a. (vanus and glorio- 
sus, Latin.) Boasting without performances; 
proud in disproportion to desert (Milton). 

VAINGLO’RY. s. (vana gloria, Latin.) 
Pride above merit; empty pride (Taylor). 

VAVNLY. ad. (from vain.) 1, Without 
effect; to no purpose; in vain (Dryden). 2. 
Proudly; arrogantly (Delaney). 3. Idly; 
‘foolishly (Grew). 
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VAYNNESS. s. (froni vain.) The state of 
being vain ; pride; emptiness (Shakspeare). 
VAISON, a decayed town of France, in the 
department of Vaucluse, with a bishop’s sees 
It was lately subject to the pope, and is seated 


On a mountain, on which there is a castle, 
near the river Oreze, and the ruins of ancient 


Vaison, which was one of the largest cities of 
the Gauls. It is 15 miles E.N.E, of Orange, 
and 22 N.E. of Avignon. Lon. 5.6 E. Lat.’ 
44.15 N. 
— VA/IVODE.  s.: (waiwod, a governour, 
Sclavonian.) A prince of the Dacian provinces, 
VA/LANCE. $s. (from Valencia, whence 
the use of them came.) The fringes or drapery 


hanging round the tester and stead of a bed 


(Swift). ; 

To Va'Lance. v. a. To decorate with 
drapery : not in use (Shakspeare). 

ALANTIA. Cross-wort. In botany, a 
genus of the class polygamia, order moncécia. 
Hermaph. : calyxless ; corol four-parted; sta- 
mens four ; style one; seed one. Male: ca- 
lyxless ; corol three or four-parted ; stamens 
four or three ; pistil obsolete. Eight species ; 
natives of the south of Europe or West Indies, 
It was formerly supposed that our own coun- 
try furnished a ninth species ; but the plant 
thus supposed to be a valantia belongs to’an- 
other genus. 

VALCKOWAR, a town of Sclavonia, 
seated on the Walpo, near its confluence with 
the Danube, between Esseck and Peterwara- 
din, 70 miles N.W. of Belgrade. Lon. 19. 
Bi By hae GSR Ne, 

VALDAI, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Novogorod, on the side of a lake of the 
same name. It contains several brick build- 
ings; and even the wooden houses are more 
decorated than the generality of Russian cot- 
tages. Its environs rise into a variety of gentle 
eminences, and abound with beautiful lakes, 
sprinkled with woody islands, and skirted by 
forests, corn-fields, and pastures. 

Vacpal (Lake of), in the government of 
Novogorod, in Russia. It is 20 miles in cir- 
cumference, and the largest in the country 
round the town of Valdai. In the middle of 
it is an island, containing a convent which 
rises with its numerous spires among a cluster 
of surrounding trees. 

Vatpar! Hiuts, hills of Russia, in the go- 
vernment of Noyogorod, which, though of no 
considerable elevation, are the: highest in this 
part of the country. ‘They separate the waters 
which flow toward the Caspian from those 
which take their course toward the Baltic. 

VAL DI DEMONA, a province in the 
N.E. angle of Sicily. It means the valley of 
demons, and is so called because Mount Etna 
is situate in this province, which occasioned 
igporant and superstitious people, at the time 
of its fiery eruptions, to believe it was a chim- 
ney of hell. ‘The capital is Messina. 

Vat vi Mazara, a province in the W. 
angle of Sicily, so called from the town of , 
Mazara. It contains Palermo, the capita! of © 
the whole island. ~ 


i ‘. 
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VALDIVIA. See BaLpivia, ; 

VALE. s, (val, French; vallis, Latin.) 
1. & low ground ; a valley (Dryden). 2. (from 
avail, profit; or vale, farewell.) Money given 
‘to servants (Sweft). 6% 

VALEDI/CTION. s. (valedico, Latin.) A 
farewell (Donne). ». wean 

VALEDI/CTORY. a. (from valedico, 
Lat.) Bidding farewell. ; . 

' VALENCE, a city of France, in the de- 
partment of Drome, with a bishop’s see, a ci- 
tadel, and a school of artillery. It is surround- 
ed by good walls, and the greatest part of the 
public places, and many private houses, are 
adorned with fountains. Beside the handsome 
cathedral, there are many other, churches, as 
well as late convents, that are worthy of notice. 
lt is seated on the Rhone, 30 miles N. by E. 
of Viviers, and 335 S. by E. of Paris. Lon. 4. 
52E.°. Lat. 44.56 N. 

' VaLence, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment.of Lot and Garonne, situate on the Ga- 
ronne, 12 miles S.E. of Agen. 

VALENCA D’ALCANTARA, a consi- 
derable town of Spain, in Estremadura, wiih 
an old castle. It.is surrounded by walls after 
the antique manner, flanked by some small 
bastions, and a few towers; is very strong by 
situation, being built on a rock, near the river 
Savar, 20 miles S.W. of Alcantara, and 40 N, 
of Badajgz. Lon.6.30 W.. Lat. 39. 26 N. 

VALENCEY, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Indre, with a castle, seated on the 
Nabon, 15 miles S. of Romorentin. 

VALENCIA, a province of Spain, formerly 
a kingdom; bounded on the E. and §S, by the 
Mediterranean, on the N.E. by Catalonia, on 
the N.W. by Arragon, and on the W. by 
New Castile and Murcia. It 1s 162 miles 
long and 62 broad, and is the most pleasant 
aud populous country in Spain; for here they 
enjoy a perpetual spring. It is watered by a 
great number of streams, which render it fer- 
tile in all the necessaries of life, especially fruits 
and wine; and in the mountains are mines of 
gold, silver, and alum. The. inhabitants are 
much more lively than in other parts of Spain ; 
and the women are handsomer. 

_ VALENCIA, acity of Spain, capital of a pro- 
vince of the same name, with an archbishop’s 
see, and a university. ‘The Moors were ex- 
pelled from it, in the thirteenth century. It 
was taken by the earl of Peterborough in 1705, 
and lost again two years after. Jt contains 
12,000 houses within the walls, beside those 
in the suburbs and pleasure gardens around it, 
which amount to the same number, The 
cathedral has a steeple 130 feet high, and one 
side of the choir is incrusted with alabaster, 
and adorned with fine paintings of scripture 
history; the high altar is covered with silver, 
and lighted with fourteen silver lamps. The 
palace of the viceroy, that of Ciuta, the monas- 
tery of St. Jerom, the exchange, and the arse- 
nal, are all worthy of notice. Here are flou- 
rishing manufactures of cloth and silk, and 
several remains of antiquity. It is seated on 
the Guadalavia (over ane ke five bridges) 


the class octandria, order monogynia. 
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near the Mediterranean, 130 miles E.S.E. of 


Madrid. Lon. 0.10 E. Lat. 39. 23.N. 
Varencia (New), a town of Terra Firma, 


in the province of Caraccas, seated on the lake 


Tocarigua, 57 miles S.W. of Porto Cavallo. 
Lon. 65.30 W. Lat.9.50N.. . persia 

VALENCIENNES, a city of France, in 
the department of the North.~ It contains 
about 20,000 souls, and the Scheldt divides it 
into two parts, It is a very important. place : 
the citadel and fortifications were constructed 
by order of Lewis X1V., who took this town 
from the Spaniards; and it was confirmed to 
him by the treaty of Nimeguen, in 1678. In 
1793, it was taken by the allies, after a sevete 
siege; but it surrendered, without resistance, 
to the French, in 1794. Beside lace, this city 
is noted for manufactures of woollen stuffs and 
cambric. It is 28 miles S.E. of Lisle, and 120 
Nie of Paris, Lon. 3. 32 E. Lat. 50. 
21N. 

VALENS (Flavius), a son of Gratian, born 
in Pannonia. His brother Valentinian took 


him as his colleague on the throne, and ap- 
pointed him over the eastern parts of the Ro- - 


man empire. ‘The bold measures and threats 
of the rebel Procopius frightened Valens, and 
he would willingly have resigned to him all 
his pretensions tothe empire. By his lenity he 
permitted some of the Goths to settle in the 
provinces of Thrace, and encouraged them to 
make depredations on his subjects, and to dis- 
turb their tranquillity. His eyes were opened 
too late; he attempted to repel them, but he 
failed in the attempt. A bloody, battle was 
fought, in which the barbarians obtained seme 
advantage, and Valens took shelter in a lonely 
house, which the Goths set on fire. Unable 
to make his escape, he was burnt alive in the 
fiftieth year of his age, after a reign of fifteen 
years, A. D. 378. Valens did not possess any 
of the great qualities which distinguish a great 
and powerful monarch. 
VALENTINA, .in botany, a genus of 
| Calyx 
five-parted, coloured, spreading; corolless; 
capsule. berried, four-seeded, pulpy. One 
species only, a branched shtwb of Hispaniola, 


with alternate leaves, angdterminal, umbelled, 


scarlet flowers. | 
VALENTINE’s DAY, in the calendar, 
the fourteenth of February. : 
VALENTINE, a sweetheart chosen on Va- 
lentine’s- day. 
VALENTINIANS, in ecclesiastical histo- 
ry, an ancient and famous sect of Gnostics ; thus* 
called from their leader Valéntinus, an Egypt- 
ian by birth, who was eminently distinguished 
by the extent of his fame, and the multitude 
of his followers. He lived in the days of Po- 
lycarp, went to Rome in the pontificate of 
Hyginus, flourished in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, and continued to the time of Anicetus. 
Vide Euseb. Hist. Eecles. lib. iv.c. 11. His 
sect, which took its rise at Rome, grew up to 
maturity in the isle of Cyprus, and spread 
itself through Asia, Africa, and Europe, with 
amazing rapidity.. His principles were much 
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the same with those of the Gnostics, though in 
many respects he entertained opinions peculiar 
to himself. He placed in the pleroma, as the 
Gnostics called the habitation of the Deity, 
thirty zons, half male and half female; to 
these he added four others, which were of nei- 
ther sex, viz. Horus, Christ, the Holy Ghost, 
and Jesus. ‘The youngest zon, called Sophia 
or wisdom, conceived an ardent desire of com- 
prehending the nature of the Supreme Being, 
and by the force of this propensity, brought 
forth a daughter, named Achamoth; who, 
being exiled from the pleroma, fell down into 
the undigested’ mass of matter and arranged it ; 
and by the assistance of Jesus, produced the 
demiurge, the lord and creator of all things. 
This demiurge separated the animal from the 
terrestrial matter; and out of the former 
ereated the superior world, or visible heavens ; 
and out of the latter the inferior world, or the 
terraqueous globe. He also made man, unit- 
ing in his composition the animal and terres- 
trial matter, to which Achamoth added a 
spiritual and celestial substance. ‘The demi- 
_ urge, according to’ Valentinus, arrogating the 
honours of God alone, sent prophets to the 
Jewish nation to urge his claims; and his 
. ambition was imitated by the otherangels that 
preside over the different parts of the universe. 
In order to chastise this Jawless arrogance, and 
to illuminate the minds of rational beings with 
the knowledge of the true and supreme Deity, 
Christ appeared on earth, composed of an ani- 
mal and spiritual substance, and clothed, 
\moreover, with an aerial body.. Christ took 
not,upon him our flesh, but brought with him 
a certain spiritual body from heaven, and 
passed through the Virgin, as water through a 
pipe, without the least participation of her 
substance; and that the Soter or Saviour flew 
down upon him at his baptism in the shape of 
a dove. Vide Tertul. de Preser. cap. 49, & 
lib, adv. Valent. c. 27... Valentinus maintain- 
ed likewise, that the world was made by the 
offspring of the devil; and therefore made all 
the wickedness in it owing to the make of the 
world, and not tothe will of man. He denied 
the resurrection of the flesh, and affirmed the 
soul and spirit only to be saved by Christ. Vide 
Aug. Heres. 11. The Valentinians, says 
Trenzus, call themselves the spiritual, and the 
orthodox, psychicos, the animal men; that 
these animals know not the truth, and for that 
-reason must be beholden to faith and good 
works for their salvation; but, for themselves, 
they stand in need of no such things, because 
they are naturally spiritual, and cannot lose 
their spirituality; and therefore, though sin 
amay damn the churchmen, it cannot hurt the 

saints, Iren. lib. 1. adv. Valent. 
VALENTINIANUS. This name is com- 
mon to three Roman emperors; the first of 
‘whom was a son of Gratian, raised to the im- 
apenel throne by his merit and valour. 
_self, and appointed over the east his brother 
Valens. He obtained signal victories over the 
barbarians in the provinces of Gaul, the desarts 


He 


ept the western part of the empire for him- 
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‘of Africa, and on the banks of the Rhine and 


the Danube. . While he spoke with great 
warmth, he broke a blood vessel, and fell life. 
less on the ground. He died on the seven- 
teenth of November, A. D. 375. He was 
then in the fifty-fifth year of, his age, and he 
reigned twelve years, (Ammian. &c,)—About 
six days after the death of Valentinian, his 
second son, Valentinian the second, was pro- 
claimed. emperor, though. .only five years old. 
He succeeded his brother Gratian, A. D. 383, 
but was robbed of his throne by Maximus, 
four years after the death of Gratian; and in 
this situation he. had recourse to Theodosius, 
then empercr of the east. : Maximus was con- 
quered by Theodosius, and Valentinian enter- 
ed Rome in triumph, but was some time after 
strangled (15th of May, A. D. 392) by a Gaul, 
called Arbogastes, in whom he had placed too 
much confidence. Valentinian reigned nine 
years.—Valentinian the third, was son of 
Constantius and Placidia, the daughter of 
Theodosius the great, and therefore, as related 
to the imperial family, he was saluted emperor 
in his youth, and publicly acknowledged as 
such. at Rome, the third of October, A. D. 
423, about the sixth year of his age. He was 
at first governed by his mother, and the in- 
trigues of his generals and courtiers ; and when 
he came to. years of discretion, he disgraced 
himself by violence, oppression, and inconti- 
nence, He was murdered in the midst of 


Rome, A. D. 454, in the thirty-sixth year of 


his age, and thirty-first,of his reign, by Petro- 
nius Maximus, to whose wife he had offered 
violence. He was the last of the family of 
Theodosius. . 

VALENZA, a town of Italy, in the Mila- 
nese, capital of the Lumeline. It has been 
often taken, and is seated on a mountain, near 
the river Po, 12 miles E.S.E. of Casal, and 
35 8.S.W. of Milan. 

VALENZA, a fortified town of Portugal, in 
Entre Douero e Minho, seated on an eminence, 
near the river Minho, opposite Tuy, in Spain, 
and 30 miles N.N.W. of Braga. 

VALERIAN. See VaLERIANA. 

_ VALERIAN (Greek). See PoLeMo- 
NIUM. 

VALERIANA. Valerian. In botany, a 
genus of the class triandria, order monogynia. 
Calyxless ; corol one-petalled, superior, gibbous 
on one side at the base; seed one. ‘Thirty-one 
species ; all natives of Europe, except V. villo- 
sa, which belongs to Japan. They are thus 
subdivided. 

A. With a single pappous seed. Forming the 

tribe of valeriana, properly so called. 

B. Fruit three-celled, crowned. Forming 

the tribe fedia. 

The following are cultivated. 

1. V. rubra. Common broad-leaved red 
valerian. . 

2. V. angustifolia. Narrow-leaved valerian. 

3. V. phu, or major. Garden valerian. A na- 
tive of Silesia, the roots of which are said to 
be efficacious in removing epilepsies and rheu- 
matisms, especially sciatic rheumatisms. 
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4. Vecaleitrapa. Cut-leaved valerian. 

5. V. tripteris, ‘Three-leaved valerian. 

6. V. montana. Mountain valerian. 

7. V. Celtica. Celtic valerian. 

8. V. tuberosa. Tuberous-rooted valerian. 

g. V. Pyrenaica. Pyrenean valerian. 

10. V. locusta. Common corn-salad, or 
lamb’s lettuce. | 

11. V. officinalis. Officinal valerian. Found 
wild in our marshes, the root of which has 
been long extolled as an efficacious remedy in 
epilepsy, which caused it to be exhibited in.a 
variety of other complaints termed nervous, in 
which it has been found highly serviceable. It 
is also in very general use as an antispasmodic, 
and is exhibited in convulsive hysterical dis- 
eases. A simple and volatile tincture are di- 
rected in the pharmacopeeias. - | 

VALERIANUS (Publius Licinius), a Ro- 
man, proclaimed emperor by the armies in 
Rhetia, A. D.254. The virtues which shone 
in him when a private man were lost when 
he ascended the throne. He took his son 
Gallienus as his colleague in the empire, and 
showed the malevolence of his heart by perse- 
euting the Christians, whom he had for a 
while tolerated. He made war against the 
Goths and Scythians ; but against Sapor, king 
of.Persia, his arms were attended with ill suc- 
cess. He was conquered in Mesopotamia, and 
when he sought a private conference with 
Sapor, the monarch seized his person, and 
carried him to his capital, where he exposed 
him to the ridicule and insolence of his sub- 
jects. When the Persian monarch mounted 
on. horseback, Valerian served as footstool. 
Sapor at last ordered him to be flayed alive, 
and salt to be thrown over his mangled body, 
so that he died in the greatest torments. His 
skin was tanned, and painted in red, and was 
nailed in one of the temples of Persia. Vale- 
rian died in the 71st year of his age, A, D, 
260, after a reign of seven years. 

VALERIUS. This name was common to 
many celebrated Romans, the most conspicu- 
ous of whom are the following:—1!. Publius, a 
celebrated Roman, surnamed Poplicola, for his 
popularity, He was very active in assisting 
Brutus to expel the Tarquins, and he was the 
first that took an oath to support the liberty 
and independence.of hYs country. He gained 
the victory in the battle in which Brutus and 
the cons of Tarquin had fallen. Valerius died 
afier he had been four times consul, and re- 
eeived the thanks which a people redeemed 
from slavery usually pay to their deliverers. 
He was so poor, that his body was buried at the 
public expence. The Roman matrons mourned 
his death a whole ‘year.—2. Corvinus, a tri- 
bune of the soldiers under Camillus. When 
the Roman army were challenged by one of 
the Senones, remarkable for his strength, Va- 
Jerius undertook to engage him, and obtained 
an easy victory, by means of a crow that as- 
sisted -him, and attacked the face of the Gaul, 
whence his surname of Corvinus. Valerius 
triumphed over the Etrurians, and the neigh- 
bouring states, and was six. times honoured 
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with the consulship. He died in the 100th 
year of his age, admired and regretted for many 
private and public virtnes.—3. Marcus Corvi- 
nus Messala, a Roman, made consul with 
Augustus. He distinguished himself by his 


‘learning as well as military virtues.—4. A La- 


tin historian who carried arms under the sons 
of Pompey. He wrote an account, still extant, 
of the most celebrated sayings and actions of 
the Romans, and other illustrious persons, 
The work is divided into nine books, and is 
dedicated to Tiberius. Some suppose that he 
lived after Tiberius, from the want of purity 
in his writings.—5, A Latin poet who flourish- 
ed under Vespasian. He wrote a poem in 
eight books, on the Argonautic expedition, but 
it remained unfinished on account of his pre- 
mature death. é 

VALET, a French word, employed by us 
to denote a servant whose office is to dress, 
undress, and wait upon his master. - 

VALzT, in the old manage, was a stick 
armed at one end with a blunted point of iron, 
to prick a leaping horse. Some valets formerly 
had spur-rowels upon them, with the points 
beaten down. When ahorse first'began to be 
worked round a pillar, without a rider, they 
used to prick his flanks with the valet, to make 
him know the spur and obey it without resist- 


ing," | 
VALETTA, a city of Malta, the capital of 
that island, and wondérfully strong both by 
nature and art. It is seated on a peninsula, 
between two of the finest ports in the world, 
whick are defended by almost impregnable for- 
tifications. That on the S.E. side of the city 
is the largest; it runs two miles inland, and is 
surrounded by such high grounds, that the 
largest ships may ride in the most stormy wea- 
ther, almost without a cable. This basin is 
divided into five distinct harbours, all equally 
safe, each capable of containing a vast num- 


ber of shipping. The entrance is scarcely a © 


quarter of a mile broad, and is commanded 
on each side by strong batteries, fronted by a_ 
quadruple battery, one above the other, the 
largest of which is on a Jevel with the water. 
The harbour on the N. side, though only used 
fur fishing, and as a place of quarantine, is 
likewise well defended ; and in an island in 
the centre of it is a castle and a Jazaret. . Va- 
Jetta has three gates, and the streets are all 
paved with flat square stones. The houses are 
neat, and built of stone; the roofs forming a 
flat terrace plastered with pozzolana; and 
most of them have a balcony to the street, 
where the inhabitants pass a great part of their 
time. The principal buildings are the palace 
of the grand master, the infirmary, the conser- 
vatory, and the magnificent church of St. 
John. The pavement of this church is com- 
posed entirely of sepulchral monuments of the 
finest ‘marbles, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and a 
variety of other valuable stones, admirably 
joined together, representing the arms, insignia, 
&c. of the persons whose names they comme- 


‘morate. The great source of water that sup-— 


plies Valetta rises near Citta Vecchia, and is 
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thence conveyed by an aqueduct, erected at 
the expence of one of the grand masters. Not- 
withstanding the supposed bigotry of the 
Maltese, here is a mosque, in which the 
Tarkish slaves are permitted to enjoy their re- 
ligion. The Turks besieged this city in 1566 ; 
but, after many dreadful assaults, were com- 
pelled to raise the siege, with the loss of 30,000 
men. It surrendered to the French, under Bo- 
Mapatte, in 1798; and they, in 1800, surren- 
dered it to the British, after a blockade of two 
ears. Valetta is situate opposite Cape Passero 
“ta Sicily, Lon. 15.34 E. Lat. 35. 54 N. 
» VALETUDINA’/RIAN. Va ertv’pina- 
RY. a. (valetudinaire, Fr. valetudo, Latin.) 
Weakly ; sickly; infirm of health (Derham). 
- VAILIANCE. s. (vaillance, Fr.) Valour; 
personal puissance; bravery (Spenser). 

VA/LIANT. a. (vailiant, Fr.) Stout ; per- 
sonally puissant ; brave (Nelson). 

VA/LIANTLY. ad. (from valiant.) Stout- 
ly ; with personal strength (Knolles). 

VA‘’LIANTNESS. s. (from valiant.) Va- 
jour; personal bravery ; puissance ; fierceness ; 
stoutness (Knolles). 

VA/‘LID. a. (valide, Fr. validus, Latin.) 
1. Strong; powerful; efficacious; prevalent 
(Milton). 2. Having intellectual force; pre- 
valent; weighty; conclusive (Stephens). 

VALI’ DITY. s. (validete, Fr. from valid.) 
1. Force to convince; certainty (Pope). 2. 
Value. A sense not used (Shakspearey. 

- VALLADOLID, a city of Spain, in Leon, 
capital of a principality of the same name, and 
a bishop’s see, with a university. It is sur- 
rounded by strong walls, has long and broad 
streets, and is adorned with handsome build- 
ings, squares, and fountains. The market- 
place, called E] Campo, is 700 paces in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by a great number of 
convents. There are 70 monasteries and nun- 
neries, the finest of which is that of the Do- 
minieans, remarkable for its,church, which 
is one of the most maguificent in the city. 
The kings formerly resided at this place; and 
the royal palace, which sti!l remains, is of very 
large extent, though but two stories high. 
The townhouse takes up the entire side of a 
square. ‘The house of the inquisition is an 
odd structure, for there are no windows, but a 
few holes to let in the light. Here are some 
woollen manufactures, and many goldsmiths 
and jewellers. The environs of the city are 
covered with gardens, orchards, vineyards, 
-meadows, and fields. It is seated on the Es- 
curva, near the Pisuerga, 74 miles S.S.E. of 
Leon, and 100 N.N.W. of Madrid. Lon. 4. 
47 W. Lat..41.42 N. ' 

VALLADOLID, or COMAYAGUA, a city of 
Mexico, capital of the province of Honduras, 
and a bishop’s see; seated in a plain, 280 
miles E. of Guatimala, Lon. 88. 20 W. Lat. 
14.35 N. - 

» VA/LLANCY. s. (from valance.) A large 
wig that shades the face (Dryden). ty Hts 

ALLEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx three or 
four-leaved ; petals four or five, three-cleft ; 
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stigma four or five-cleft; capsule two-celJed, 
many-seeded. One species only; a tree of 
New Granada, with alternate, heart-shaped, 
entire leaves, and red panicled flowers. 
VA‘LLEY. s. (vallée, Fr. vallis, Lat.) A 
low ground; a hollow between hills (il- 


ton). 

VALLIER (St.), a town of France, in the 
department of Ardeche, seven miles N.K. of 
Tournon. Lon. 2.5 E. Lat. 49. 10 N. 

VALLISNERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class dicecia, order diandria. Male: spathe 
two-parted ; spadix covered with florets ; corol 
three-parted. Female: spathe cloven; one- 
flowered ; calyx three.parted, superior ; stigma 
three-parted; capsule one-celled, many-seeded. 
Two species; one a native of Finmark, the 
other of Coromandel. Aquatic plants. 

VALOGNE, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Channel, noted for cloth and 
leather. It is seated on a brook, eight miles 
from the sea, and 158 W. by N. of Paris. 
Lon. 1.26 W. Lat. 49.30 N. 

VALONA, a seaport of Turkey in Europe, 
in Upper Albania, with an archbishop’s see. 
It was taken, in 1690, by the Venetians, who. 
abandoned it after they had ruined the fortifi- 
cations. It is seated on thegulf of Venice, 
near the mountains of Chimera, 50 miles S. 
of Durazzo. Lon. 19.23 E. Lat.41.4N 

VA‘LOROUS. a. (from valour.) Brave; 
stout; valiant (Spenser). 

VA‘/LOROUSLY. ad. Iwa brave manner. 

VA/LOUR. s. (valeur, Fr. valor, Latin.) 
Personal bravery; strength; prowess; puis- 
sance ; stoutness (Temple). 

VALPARISSO, a town of Chili, with a 
well-frequented harbour, defended by a strong 
fart. It is seated on the Pacific ocean, at the 
foot.of a high mountain. Lon. 72. 14 W. 
Lat. 33. 3 8. 

VALPERGA, a town of Piedmont, in the 
county of Canavese, 11 miles $.S.W. of Ivrea, 


‘and 16N. of Turin. “Lon. 7.44 E.. Lat. 45. 
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VA‘LUABLE. a. (valuable, French.) 1. 
Precious ; being of great price. 2, Worthy; 
deserving regard (Aéterbury). ' 

VALUA‘TION. s. (from value.) 1. The 
act of setting a value; appraisement (Rav). 
%. Value set upon any thing (Bacon). 

VALUA/’TOR. s. (from value.) An ap- 
praiser ; one who sets upon any thing its price 
(Swift). 

VAILUE. ¢. (value, French ; valor, Latin.) 
1. Price; worth (Job). 2. High rate (Addi- 
son). 3. Rate; price equal to the worth of 
the thing bought (Dryden). 

To Va‘LuE,. v. a. (valoir, French.) 1. To 
rate at a certain price (Spenser). 2. To rate 
highly; to have in high esteem (Aééerbury). 
3. To appraise; to estimate (Leviticus). 4. 
To be worth ; to be equal in worth to (Shak- 
speare). 5. To take account of (Bacon). 6. 
To reckon at, with respect to number or pow- 
er (Shakspeare). 7. ‘Lo consider with respect 
to importance ; to hold important (Clarendon). 
8. To compare with respect to price, or excel- 


VAL 
fence (Job). 9: To raise to estimation: not 
in use (Sidney). 

VALVE, in 
is a kind of lid or cover to a’tube, vessel, or 
orifice, contrived to open one way ; but which, 
the more forcibly it is pressed the other way, 
the closer it shuts the aperture, like the clap- 
per of a bellows: so that it either admits the 
entranee of a fluid into the tube, or vessel, and 
prevents its return; or permits it to escape, 
and prevents its re-entrance. . 

Valves are of great use in the air-pump, and 
other wind-machines ; in which they are usu- 
ally. made of pieces of bladder. In hydraulic 
engines, as the emboli or suckers of pumps, 
they are mostly of strong leather, of a round 
figure, and fitted to shut the apertures of the 
barrels or pipes. Sometimes they are made 
of two round pieces of leather enclosed between 
two others of brass; having divers perforations, 
which are covered with another piece of brass, 
moveabie upwards and downwards, on a kind 
of axis, which goes through the middle of them 
all. Sometimes they are made of brass, co- 
vered over with leather, and furnished with a 
fine spring, which gives way upon a force ap- 
plied against it; but upon the ceasing of that, 
returns the valve over the ‘aperture. See 
Pump, and Hyprosrarics. 

VALVE OF THE COLON, inanatomy. The 
end of the iliac portion of the small intestine 
enters the large one obliquely, and projects 
somewhat within it, so as to forma kind of 
valve, called from its discoverer the valve of 
Tulpius, also the valve of the coecum. 

VALVES, in anatomy. (valva, from valveo, 
to fold up.) Thin and transparent mem- 
branes, situated within certain vessels, as arte- 
ries, veins, and absorbents, whose office ap- 
pears to be to prevent the contents of the ves- 
sel from flowing back. 


Vatves (Semilunar). See SEMILUNAR 


VALYES. 
Vauves (Tricuspid).. See TFricusprp 
VALVES. 
Vatves (Triglochin). See Tricuspip 
VALVES. 


VaLveE, VALVELET, or VALVULE, in bo- 
tany. Valva s. valvula. There seems to be 
no occasion to use the diminutives in English ; 
for Linnéus makes no distinction between 
valva and valvula. He uses valvula capsule, 
and valva glume ; but more frequently the 
diminutive. Valvula—paries quo fructus tegi- 
tur externe. The outer coat, shell or covering 
of a capsule or other pericarp; or the several 
pieces which compose it. There seems to be 
an impropriety in explaining valvula by paries : 
it is rather the door or opening. by which the 
seeds are to go out or escape. Ifa pericarp be 
entire, it is said to be univalve, or to consist of 
one valve. If it be divided, according to the 
number of pieces or divisions, it is called bi- 
valve or two-valved ; trivalve or three-valved, 
&c. 

The leaflets composing the calyx and corol 
in grasses are also named valves: as are also 
the substances or scales which close the tube in 


hydraulics, pneumatics, &c, 


of 


VAN 


-gome flowers: as in borage and other asperi+ 


foliz. nee ' 
VA/LUELESS. a. Being of no valae (Shak« 
speare). la 


VA/LUER. s. He that values (Fell). 

VALVULA, in anatomy. (dim. of valva.} 
A little valve: avalvule. 

VALVULA COLI. See VALVE OF THE 
COLON. Ok. ee 

VALVULA EUSTACHII:. A membranous 
semilunar valve, which separates the right 
auricle from the inferior vena cava, first des 
scribed by Eustachius. ; 

VALVULA TULPII. See VALVE OF THE 
COLON. « : 

VALVULZ CONNIVENTES. The semilunar 
folds formed of the villous coat of the intesti- 
num duodenum, and jejunum. Their use 
appears to be, to increase the surface of the 
intestines. rT 

VALVULH® MITRALES. 
VALVES. 

VALVULE SEMILUNARES.: See SEMILU= 
NAR VALVES. ' 

VALVULE TRICUSPIDALES. See TRr- 
CUSPID VALVES. | 

VALVUL& TRIGLOcHINES. See Trr« 
CUSPID VALVES. ; > 

VAMP. s. The upper’ leather of a shoe 
(Ainsworth). , e 

To Vamp. v. a. To piece an old thing with 
some new part (Bentley). san 

VA/MPER. s. (from vamp.) One who 
pieces out an old thing with something new. 

VAMPIRE, in zoology: See VesrEr- 
TILIO. 

VAMPIRES, in the ancient superstitions, @ 
name given to the mischievous apparitions of 
dead men; who, after they have been dead for 
many years, are seen to return, to speak, to 
walk, to infest villages, maltreat men and ani- 
mals, suck the blood of their neighbours, &c. 
For an amusing summary of some of these 
legendary stories, see the Athenzeum, yol. iii. 
pa. 520. , 

From the obvious relation to this class of 
imaginary beings, it happens, that one who 
affects great attachment to another, and hangs 
about him only that he may ruin his peace, 
his reputation, or his fortane, and thus suck 
his blood, is called a vampire. 

VAN. s. (from avant, French.) 1. The 
front of an army, the ‘first line (Dryden). 2. 
(van, Fr.) Any thing spread wide by which a 
wind is raised; a fan (Broome). 3. A wing 
with which the air is beaten (Milton). 

To Van. v. a; (from vannus, Lat.) To fan; 
to winnow: not in use (Bacon). | : 

Van, Vant, or VauntT, a term derived 
from the French avant, or avaunt, signifying 
before, or foremost of any thing ; thus we say, 
the van-guard of an army, &c. | 

Van, in sea-language, denotes the foremost 
division of any naval armament, or the part 
that usually leads the way to battle, or ada 
vances first in the order of sailing. 

VAN, a strong town of Curdistan, with a 
castle on a mountain, in which the Turks 


See MITRAL 


WAR 
keep a numerous garrison. It is governed by 
a beglerbeg, and seated on a lake of its name 
(120 miles in circumference), 80 miles E. by S. 
of Betlis. Lon. 44.30 E. Lat. 37.10 N. 

VANBRUGH (Sir John), an able drama- 
tic writer, was born in Cheshire, of a good 
family: he became eminent by his poetical 
talents, and his skill in architecture; to both 
which he discovered an early propensity. His 
first comedy, called The Relapse; or, Virtue 
in Danger, was acted with great applause in 
_ 1697, which encouraged hit to proceed in the 
same line. The reputation which he gained 
by his comedies was rewarded with greater ad- 
vantages than usually arise from the profits of 
writing’ for the stage. He was appointed 
Clarenceux king of arms; a place which he 
held some time, and at last disposed of. In 
1716 he was made surveyor of the works at 
Greenwich hospital; he also held the place 
of comptroller-general of his majesty’s works, 
and surveyor of the gardensand waters. Seve- 
ral noble structures were raised under his di- 
rection, as Blenheim, in Oxfordshire ; Clare- 
mont, in Surry; the old Military Academy, 
in Woolwich arsenal; the old Opera-house, 
in the Haymarket. He was the author of 
eleven comic pieces : he died in 1726. 

This writer was noted for the heaviness of 
his buildings, and the lightness of his come- 
dies. Every one knows the proposed inscrip- 
tion for his gravestone : 


«¢ Lie heavy on him earth ; for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


‘VANDELLIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx 
mostly four-cleft; corol ringent;. two outer 
filaments from the disk of the corol; anthers 
connected by pairs; capsule one-celled, many- 
seeded. ‘Two species. © MM, 

1, V. diffusa, A plant with. herbaceous 
stem, and axillary flowers, of Montserrat. 

2. V. pratensis. -A native of South Ame- 
rica. 
VAN-DIEMEN’S: LAND. | See Dre- 
MEN. 
VAN DYCK (Sir Anthony), a most illus- 
trious painter, was born at Antwerp in 1599, 
_and trained under the no Jess illustrious Rubens. 
Afterwards he went to Italy, staid a short time 
at Rome, and then removed to Venice; «where 
he attained the beautiful colouring of Titian, 
Paul Veronese, and the Venetian school : 
proofs of which appeared in the pictures he 
drew at Genoa, where he left behind him 
many excellent pieces. After a few years spent 
abroad, he returned to Flanders, with a man- 
ner of painting so noble, natural, and easy, 
that Titian himself was hardly his superior ; 
and no other master in the world. equal to him 
in portraits. The: prince of Orange, hearing 
of his fame, sent for bim to draw the pictures 
of his princess and children. Cardinal Riche- 
licu invited him to France ; where, not liking 
his. entertainment, he staid but a little time. 
Then he came over to England, soon after 
Rubens had left it, and was entertained in the 


VAN 

service of Charles I. who conceived a marvel- 
lous esteem for his works ; honoured him with 
knighthood ; presented him with his own pic- 
ture, set round with diamonds; assigned him 
a considerable pension ; sate very often to him 
for his portrait ; and was followed by most of 
the nobility and gentry of the kingdom. He 
aequired great riches by his profession ; mar 
ried one of the fairest ladies of the English 
court, a daughter of the lord Ruthen, earl of 
Gowry; and, though he had little with her 
except her beauty and her quality, lived ina 
state and grandeur answerable to her birth. 
He grew weary, towards the latter end of his 
life, of the continued trouble that attended face- 
painting ; and, being desirous of immortaliz- 
ing his name by some more glorious under- 
taking, went to Paris, in hopes of being em- 
ployed in the grand. gallery of the Louvre. 
Not succeeding there, he returned to England ; 
and proposed to the king, by his friend sir 
Kenelm Digby, to make cartoons for the ban- 
queting-house at Whitehall. The subject 
was to have been the institution of the order 
of the garter, the procession of the knights in 
their habits, with the ceremony of their ins 
stalment, and St. George’s feast: but his 
demand of 8000/. being thought unreasonable, 
while the king was treating with him for a less 
sum, the gout and other distempers put an end 
to his life. He died in 1641, aged forty-two 
years; and was buried in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
where his monument, whatever it was, perislt= 
ed by the fire. > 

VANE, ina ship, &c. 4 thin slip of some 
kind of matter, placed on high in the open air, 
turning easily round on an axis or spindle, and 
veered about by the wind, to shew its direction 
or course. See WEATHERCOCK. 

Vawes, in mathematical or philosophical 
instruments, are sights made to slide and 
moye upon cross-staves, fore-staves, quadrants, 


c. 

VANELLOE. A long, flattish pod, con- 
taining under a wrinkled brittle shell, a red- 
dish brown pulp, with small shining black 
seeds. The plant which affords this fruit is 
the eprdendrum vanilla; scandens, foliis ovato- 
oblongis vervosis sessilibus caulinis, cirrhis spi- 
ralibus of Linnéus. Vanelloes have an unctu- 
ous aromatic taste, and a fragrant smell like 
that of some of the finer balsams heightened 
with musk. Although chiefly used as _per- 
fumes, they are said to. possess. aphrodisiac virs 
tues. See EpIDENDRUM. 

VA/NGUARD. s. (avant garde, French.) 
The front, or first line of the army (Milton). 

VANGUERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five-toothed; eorol with a globular tube, and 
hairy throat; stigma bilamellate ; berry in- 
ferior, four or six-seeded. One species only, a 
tree with glabrous branches, opposite entire 
leaves, and eatable fruit, supposed to be a na- 
tive of China. 

VANILLA. See Epipenprum and Va- 
NELLOE. 


To VA‘NISH. 2. a3 (vanesco, Lat.) 1. Te 


VAY. 
fose perceptible. existence (Sidney). 2. To 
pass away from the sight; to disappear (Shak- 
speare). 3. To pass away; to be lost (Alter- 


bury). 

VANISHING QUANTITIES. See Eva- 
NESCENT. 

VANITY. s. (vanitas, Lat.) 1. Emptiness; 
uncertainty; inanity (Becles.). 2. Fruitless 
desire ; fruitless endeavour (Sidney). 3. Tri- 
fling labour (Raleigh). 4. Falsehood; untruth 
(Davies). 5. Empty pleasure; vain pursuit; 
idle show ; unsubstantial enjoyment (Pope). 
6. Ostentation; arrogance (Raleigh). 7. Petty 
pride; pride exerted upon slight grounds. 

VANLOO (Carlo), a distinguished painter, 
was born at Nice in 1705. After visiting 
Turin and Rome, he went to’ Paris with his 
brother John in 1739. In 1723 he gained the 
academry’s first medal for design, and in the 
year following the first prize for painteng. In 
1735 he was received into the academy; he 
was afterwards honoured with the order of St. 
Michael, and named first painter to the king : 
he died in 1765. 

Vaxztoo (John Baptist), brother to the 
preceding, a celebrated historic and portrait 
painter, was born about 1684; he died in 1746. 
His son, Louis Michael, became principal 
painter to the king of Spain, and Charles 
Philip to the king of Prussia. 

Vawnioo (Michael), nephew of the preced- 
ing, and knight of the order of St. Michael ; 
an artist of considerable excellence. His his- 
torical pieces have genuine merit, and his por- 
traits are elegant and agreeable. 

WVawtoo (Charles Andrew), brother and 
pupil of John Baptist, was born in 1705 ; he 
is known by the brilliancy and freshness of his 
colours, and great exactness of proportion; he 
was one of the professors of the academy for 
painting, at Paris ; he died'in 1765. 

VANNES, a seaport of France, in the de- 
akin of Morbihan, with a bishop’s see. 

ts principal trade is in wheat and rye for 
Spain; and it has a trade also in pilchards and 
sea-eels. It is seated on the gulf of Morbihan, 
three miles from the Atlantic, 56 S.W. of 
Rennes, and 255 W. by S. of Paris. Lon. 2. 
46 W. Lat. 47.39 N. 

To VA/NQUISH. v. a. (vancre, Fr.) 1.To 
conquer; to overcome (Clarendon). 2. To 
confute (Atterbury). 

VA‘NQUISHER. s. (from vanguish.) Con- 

ueror ; subduer (Shakspeare). 

VA'NTAGE:s. (from advantage.) 1.Gain; 
profit (Sidney). 2. Superiority; state in which 
one hath better means of action than another 
(South). 3.Opportunity; convenience (Shak- 
speare). 

Lo Va'NTAGE. v. a. (from advantage.) To 

rofit: not in use (Spenser). 

VA/NTBRASS. s. (avané bras, French.) 
Armour for the arm (Millon). 

VA/PID. a. (vapidus, Lat.) Dead; having 
the spirit evaporated ; spiritless; mawkish ; 
flat (Arbuthnot). 

VA/PIDNESS. s. (from vapid.) The state 
of being spiritless; mawkishness. 


VAR 
VAPORA/TION. s. (vaporatio, Lat.} The 


act of escaping in vapours. 

VA/PORER: s. (from vapour.) A boaster 5 
a brageart (Gov. of the Tongue). 

-VA/PORISH. a. (ftom vapeur.) 1. Vapor- 
ous; full of vapours (Sandys). 2+ Splenetic + 
humoursome ; peevish (Pope). : 

VA/POROUS. as (vaporeux, Fr.) 12 Full. 
of exhalations ; fumy (Derham). 2. Windy ; 
flatulent (Arbuthnot). 

VA/POUR. s. (vapor, Lat.) 1, Any thing 
exhalable; any thing that mingles with the air 
(Milton). @. Fume; steam (Newton). 3. 
Wind; flatulence (Bacon). 4. Mental fume 
vain imagination ; fancy unreal (Hammond). 
5, (In the plural.) Diseases caused by flatu- 
lence, or by diseased nerves; hypochondriacak 
inaladies; melancholy ; spleen (4¢dison). 

o Va‘pour. v.n. (vaporo, Latin.} 1. To 
pass in a vapour or fume; to fly off i evapo- 
rations (Donne). 2%. To emit fumes (Bacon).. 
3. To bully; to brag (Glanville). 

To Va/pour. v. a. To effuse, or scatter in 
fume or vapour (Donne). . 

Vapour, in meteorology, a thin humid 
matter, which, being rarefied toa certain degree 
by the action of heat, ascends to a particular 
height in the atmosphere, where it is suspends, 
ed, until it returns in the form of dew, rain, 
snow, &c. On this subject we refer our read- 
ers to the articles EyAPoRaTFON and Meg- 
TEOROLOGY. | 

Vapour BATH. See Batus and Batu- 
ING. 

VAR, a department of France, including 
part of the late province of Provence. It takes. “ 
its name from a river which has its source im 
the county of Nice, and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean, four miles W. of Nice. f 

VARALLO, a strong town of Italy, in the 
Milanese, 28 miles N.N.W. of Novara, and 
47 W.N.W. of Milan. Lon. 8,25 E. Lat. 


45,42 N. . 8 


VARAMBON, a town of France,. in the 
department of Ain, seated on the Ain, 14 
miles N.N.W.of Bourg. Lon. 5.15 E. Lat. 
46.23, Nui. 
» VARENIUS (Bernard), a Dutch physician, 
who wrote in Latin an exellent System of 
Universal Geography; which was re-published 
with great improvements, by sir Isaac Newton, 
in 1672, and has been translated into English, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. He is also the author of a curi- 
ous description of Japan, and the kingdom of 
Siam, in Latin. He died in 1660. 

VARI. See Jontut. 

Vari, in zoology. See Lemur. 

VARIA. The small-pox. See VARIOLA. 

VA/RIABLE. a. (variable, Fr. variatilis, 
Latin.) Changeable; mutable; inconstant 
(Shakspeare). 1 

VARIABLE QUANTITIES, in geometry and 
analytics, denote such as are either continually 
increasing or diminishing ; in opposition to 
those which are constant, remaining always 
the same. Thus, the abscisses and -ordinates 
of au ellipsis, or other curve line, are variable 
quantities, because they vary or change their 


VAR 


magnitudes together. Some quantities may be 
variable by themselves alone, while those con- 
nected with them are constant: as the abscisses 
of a parallelogram, whose ordinates may be 
considered as all equal, and therefore constant. 
The diameter of a circle and the parameter of 
a conic section are constant, while their ab- 
scisses are variable. Variable quantities (see 
FLuxions) are usually denoted by the last 
Jetters of the alphabet z, y, 2, while the con- 
stant ones are denoted by the first letters a, 


b,c. | 

VA/RIABLENESS. s. (from variable.) 1. 
Changeableness ; mutability (Addison). 2. 
Levity ; inconstancy (Clarissa). 

VA‘RIABLY.ad. (from variable.) Change- 
ably ; mutably ; inconstantly ; uncertainly. 

VA/RIANCE, s. (from vary.) Discord ; 
disagreement ; dissension (Sprat). 

VARIANCE, 1n law, signifies any alteration 
of a thing formerly laid in a plea, or where the 
declaration in a cause differs from the writ, or 
from the deed upon which it is grounded. If 
_there be a variance between the declaration and 
the writ, itis error, and the writ shall abate ; 
and if there appear to be a material variance 
between the matter pleaded and the manner of 
pleading it, this is not a good plea, for the man- 
ner and matter of pleading ought to agree in 
substance, or there will be no certainty in it. 
Cro. Jac. 470. . 

VA’RIATION. ss. (variatio, Latin.) 1, 
Change; mutation; difference from itself 
(Beniley). 2. Ditlerence; change from one to 
another (/VYoodward). 3. Successive change 
(Shakspeare). 4. (In grammar.) Change of 
termination of nouns (Watts). 5. Change in 
natural phenomenons (/Votton). 6, Deviation 
(Dryden). 

VARIATION, in astronomy. The variation 
of the moon, called by Bulliald the reflection 
of her light, is the third inequality observed in 
the moon’s motion; by which, when out of 
the quadratures, her true place differs from her 
place twice equated. See Astronomy. 

Newton makes the moon’s variation to arise 
partly from the form of her orbit, which is an 
ellipsis ; and partly from the inequality of the 
spaces which the moon describes in equal times, 
by a radius drawn to the earth. 

To find the greatest variation.—Observe the 


moon’s longitude in the octants; and to the: 


time of observation compute the moon’s place 
twice equated; then the difference between 
the computed and observed place is the greatest 
variation = (35’ 41-6) sin. 2( )-@). 
Tycho makes the greatest variation 40/ 30” ; 
and Kepler makes it 51’ 49”. But Newton 
makes the greatest variation, at a mean distance 
between the sun and the earth, to be 35’ 10”; 
at the other distances, the greatest variation is 
in a ratio compounded of the duplicate ratio of 
the times of the moon’s synodical revolution 
directly, and the triplicate ratio of the distance 
of the sun from the earth inversely. And 
therefore in the sun’s apogee, the greatest varia- 


tion is 33’ 14’, and in his perigee’ 37’ 11” 5. 


provided that the eccentricity of the sun is to 
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the transverse semidiameter of the orbis maz- 
nus, as 1645 to 1000. Or, taking the mean 
motions of the moon from the sun, as they-are 
stated in Dr. Halley’s tables, then the greatest 
variation at the mean distance of the earth from 
the sun will be 35’ 41/6, in the apogee of the 
sun 33/ 27”, and in his perigee 30’ 51”; 

VARIATION OF CURVATURE, in geome- 
try, is used for that inequality or change which 
takes place in the curvature of all curves except 
the circle, by which their curvature is more or 
less in different parts of them. And this varia- 
tion constitutes the quality of the curvature of 
any line. . 

g Isaac Newton makes the index of the ins 
equality, or variation of curvature, to be the 
ratio of the fluxion of the radius of curvature to 
the fluxion of the curve itself and Maclaurin, 
to avoid the perplexity that different notions, 
connected with the same termis, occasions to 
learners, has adopted the same definition; but 
he suggests, that this ratio gives rather the va- 
riation of the ray of curvature, and that it 
might have been proper to have meastired the 
variation of curvature rather by the ratio of the 
fluxion of the curvature itself to the fluxion of 
the curve; so that, the curvature being inverse 
ly as the radius of curvature, and consequently 
its fluxion as the fluxion of the radius itself di- 
rectly, and the square of the radius inversely, 
its variation would have been directly as the 
measure of it according to Newton’s detinition, » 
and inversely as the square of the radius of curs 
vature, v 

According to this notion, it would have beer 
measured by the angle of contact contained by 
the curve and circle of curvature, in the same 
manner as the curvature itself is measured by 
the angle of contact contained by the curve and 
tangent. The reason of this remark may ap- 
pear from this example: the variation of cur- 
vature, according to Newton's explication, is 
uniform in the logarithmic spiral, the fluxion 
of the radius of curvature in this figure being 
always in the same ratio to the fluxton of the 
curve; and yet, while the spiral is produced, 
though its curvature decreases, it never. va- 
nishes; which must appear a strange paradox 
to those who do not attend to the import of sir 
Isaac Newton’s definition. 

The variation of curvature at any point of a 
conic section is always as the tangent of the 
angle contained by the diameter that passes 
through the point of contact, and the perpen- 
dicular to the curve at the same point; or to 
the angele formed by the diameter of the section, 
and of the circle of curvature. Hence the va- 
riation of curvature vanishes at the extremities 
of either axis, and is greatest when the acute 
angle, contained by the diameter passing 
through the point of contact and the tangent, 
is least. ; 

When the conic section is a parabola, the 
variation is as the tangent of the angle, con- 
tained by the right line drawn from the point 
of contact to the focus, and the perpendicular 
to the curve. See CURVATURE. 

From sir Isaac Newton’s aii le may be 


VAR 
derived practical rules for the variation of cur- 
vature, as follows: 

1. Find the radius of curvature, or rather its 
fluxion; then divide this fluxion by the fluxion 
of the curve, and the quotient will give the va- 
riation of curvature; exterminating the fluxions 
when necessary, by the equation of the curve, 
or perhaps by expressing their ratio by help of 
the tangent, or ordinate, or subnormal, &c. 


e ‘3 
: 3 : 
2. Since, or —— (putting #=1) denotes 
TER iw 


the radius of curvature of any curve z, whose 
absciss is a, and ordinate y ; if the fluxion of 


this is divided by z, and zand = are exterminat- 
ed, the general value of the variation will come 
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values of y, ¥, ¥ (found from the equation of 
the curve) into this quantity, it will give the 
variation sought. 

Ex. Let the curve be the parabola, whose 
equation is aw==y?. Here then 2y7—=atz=a, 
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the variation sought. 

- VARIATION OF THE NEEDLE, in magnet- 
ism, Although the north pole of the magnet 
in every part of the world, when suspended, 
points towards the northern parts, and the 
south pole to the southern parts, yet it seldom 


points exactly north and south. . Theangle in. 


which it deviates from due north and south is 
called the variation of the needle, or the varia- 
tion of the compass; and this variation is said 
to be east or west, according as the north pole 
of the needle is eastward or westward of the 
meridian of the place. This:deviation from 
the meridian is not the same in all parts of the 
world, but is different in different places, and 
it is almost perpetually varying in the same 
place. When.-the variation was first observed, 
the north pole of the magnetic needle declined 
eastward of the meridian of London, but it 
has since that time been changing towards the 
west; so.that in the year 1657, the needle 
pointed due north and south: at present it 
declines towards the west, between 24° and 
25°, and it seems to be still advancing west- 
ward, See DectinaTion and MAGNETISM. 

Variations, (Calculus of). See Carcu- 
nus. To the references made under that 
article, we may now add Mr. Woodhouse’s 
Treatise on Isoperimetrical Problems, and the 
Calculus of Variations; the first English work 
in which some of the branches of the modern 
analysis have ever been treated at all. =~ |- 


VARICELLA. (dim. of varia, the small- 


VAR 
pox; so called from its being changeable.) 
Variola lymphatica. The chicken-pox. - A 
genus of disease in the class pyrexiz and 
order exanthemata of Cullen; known by mo- 
derate synocha; pimples bearing some resem- 
blance to small-pox, quickly forming pustules, 
which contain a fluid matter, and after three 
or four days from their first appearance de- 
squamate. Ait 
VARICOCELE. (from varizx, a distended 
vein, and x An, a tumour.) A swelling of the 
veins of the scrotum or spermatic cord; hence 
it is divided into the scrotal varicocele, which 
is known by the appearance of livid and tumid 
veins on the scrotum; and varicocele of the 
spermatic cord, known by feeling hard vermi- 
form vessels in the course of the spermatic cord. 
Varicocele mostly arises from excessive walk- 
ing, running, jumping, wearing of trusses, 
and the like, producing at first a slight un- 
easiness in the part, which, if not remedied, 
continues advancing towards the loins. 
VA/RICOUS. a. (varicosus, Latin.) Dis 
eased with dilatation (Sharp). 15 AR 
To VA'RIEGATE. v. a. (variegatus, school 
Latin.) ‘To diversify; to stain with different 
colours (/Voodward). 
VARIEGA/TION. s. (from variegate.) 
Diversity of colours (Evelyn). an 
VARIETY. s. (varietié, French; varietas, 
Latin.) .1. Change ; succession of one thing 
to another; intermixture of one thing with 
another (Newfon). 2. One thing of many by 
which variety is made (Raleigh). 3. Differ- 
ence; dissimilitude (Atterbury). 4. Varia- 
tion; deviation; change from a. former state 
(Hale). 5. Many and different kinds (Law). 
VARIETY, in botany. Varietas, Est 
planta mutata a causa accidentali. Varietates 
tot sunt, quot differentes planta ex ejusdem 
speciei semine sunt producte. Species varie- 
tatum sunt, magnitudo, plenitudo, crispatic, 
color, sapor, odor. Philos. Bot:—A plant 
changed by some accidental.cause. There are 
as many varieties as there are different plants — 
roduced from the seed of the same’ species. 
Vacs are size, fulness, curling, colour, 
taste, and smell. Z BP > ellen 
In Delin. Pl. it is expressed more fully: thus, 
variation is a change in some less essential part 
or quality ; ascolour, size, pubescence, or ‘age. 
Externally, by the plaiting or interweaving of 
the branches ; by bundiing or uniting of seve- 
ral stalks into one broad flat one; by the greater . 
breadth, or narrowness, or curling of leaves ; 
by becoming awnless, or smooth, or hirsute. 
Internally, by becoming mutilated in the corol, 
or having one larger than ordinary; by luxuri- 
ancy, multiplication, or fulness; by becoming 
proliferous, or crested; by bearing bulbs in-~ 
stead of seeds; or by being viviparous. 
The usual causes of variation are climate, 
soil, exposure, heat; cold, winds, culture. 
Variety is applied in a sense nearly similar to 
a multiplicity of species in the other-depart- 
ments of natural history. It implies a trivial — 
deviation in the individual of a species from its 
general character. rd Be aia 
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. VARIGNON (Peter), a celebrated French 
_ mathematician and priest, was born at Caen, 
in 1654, and died suddenly in 1722, at 68 years 
of age. He was the son of an architect in 
middling cifcumstances, but had a college edu- 
cation, being intended for the church, An 
accident threw a copy of Euclid’s Elements in 
his way, which gave him a strong turn to that 
kind of learning. The study of geometry led 
him to the works of Des Cartes on the same 
science, and there he was struck with that new 
light which has from thence spread over the 
world. 3 

He abridged himself of the necessaries of 
life to purebase books of this kind, or rather 
considered them of that number, as indeed 
they ought tobe. What contributed to heighten 
this passion in him was, that he studied in 
‘private: for his relations observing that the 
books he studied were not such as were com- 
. monty ased by others, strongly opposed his 
application to them. As there was a necessity 
for his being an ecclesiastic, he continued his 
theological studies, yet not entirely sacrificing 
his favourite subject to them. 

At this time the abbé St. Pierre, who studied 
philosophy im the same college» became ac- 
quainted with him. A taste in common for 
rational subjects, whether physics or meta- 
physies, and continual disputations, formed 
the bonds of their friendship. They were 


mutually serviceable to each other in their - 


studies. The abbé, to enjoy Varignon’s com- 
pany with greater ease, lodged hima with him- 
self; thus, growing still more sensible of his 
merit, he resolved to give him a fortune, that 
he might fully pursue his genius, and improve 
his talents ; and, out of only 1800 livres a year, 
whieh he had himself, he conferred 300 of 
them upon Varignon. 

The abbé, persuaded that he could not do 
better than ‘go to Paris to study philosophy, 
settled there in 1686, with M, Varignon, tn 
‘the suburbs of St. Jacques. Fhere each 
studied in his own way; the abbé applying 
himself to the study of men, manners, and the 
principles of government; whilst Varignon 
was wholiy occupied with the mathematics. 

I, says od tdesibe; who was their country- 
man, often went to see them, sometimes 
spending two or three days with them. ‘They 
had also room for a couple of visitors, who 
eame from the same province. We joined 
together with the greatest pleasure. We were 
young, full. of the first ardour for knowledge, 
strongly united, and, what we were not then 
perhaps disposed to think so great a happiness, 
little known. Varignon, who had a strong 
constitution, at least rn his youth, spent whole 
days in study, without any amusement or 
recreation, except walking sometimes in fine 
“weather. I have heard him say, that in study- 
ing after supper, as he usually did, he was 
often surprised to hear the clock strike two in 
the morning ; and was much pleased that four 
hours rest were.sufficient to refresh him. He 
did not leave his studies with that heaviness 
which they usually create; nor with that 
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weariness that a long application might o¢éa- 
sion. He left off gay and lively, filled with 
pleasure, and impatient to renew it. In speak- 
ing of mathematics, he would laugh vo freely, 
that it seemed as if he had studied for diversion. 


‘No condition was so much to be envied as bis; 


his life was a continual enjoyment, delighting 
In quietness. 

In the solitary suburb of St. Jacques he 
formed, however, a connexion with niany 
other learned men; as Du Hamel, Du Ver- 
ney, De la Hire, &c. Du Verney often asked 
his assistance in those parts of anatomy con- 
nected with mechanics: they examined to- 
ether the positions of the muscles and their 
Fieeterians hence Varignon learned a good 


‘deal of anatomy from: Dua Verney, which he 


repaid by the application of mathematical rea- 
soning to that subject. a3 

At length, in 1687, Varignon made him- 
self known to the public by a Treatise on 
New Mechanics, dedicated to the Academy of 
Sciences.. His thoughts on this subject were, 
in effect, quite new. He discovered truths, 
and laid open their sources. In this work he 
demonstrated the necessity of an equilibrium, 
in such cases as it happens in, though the 
cause of it is not exactly known. This dis- 
covery Varignon made by the theory of com- 
pound motions, and is what this essay turns 
upen. 

This new Treatise on Mechanics was greatly 
admired by the mathematicians, and procured 


the author two considerable places, the one of 


geometrician in the Academy of Sciences, the 
other of professor of mathematics in the college 
of Mazarine, to which he was the first person 
raised, 

Varignon catched eagerly at the science of 
infinitesimals as soon as it appeared in the 
world, and became one of its most early culti- 
vators. When that sublime and beautiful 
method was attacked in the academy itself (for 
it could not escape the fate of all innovations), 
he became one of its most zealous defenders, 
and in its favour he put a violence upon his 
natural character, which abhorred all conten- 
tion. He sometimes lamented that this dis- 
pute had interrupted him’ in his enquiries into 
the integral calculation so far, that it would be 
dificult for him to resume his disquisition 


where he had left it off. He sacrificed in- 
finitesimals to the interest of infinitesimals, 


and gave up the pleasure and glory of making 
a farther progress in them when called upon 
by duty to undertake their defence. 

All the printed volumes of the academy bear 
witness to his application and industry. His 
works are never detached pieces, but complete 
theories of the laws of motion, central forces, 
and the resistance of mediums to motion. In 
these he makes such use of -his rules, that 
nothing escapes him that has any connexioa 
with the subject he treats. . 

- Geometrical certainty is by no means in- 

compatible with obscurity and confusion, and 

those are sometimes so great that it is surprising 

a mathematician should not miss his way in so 
3 3 


~~ 
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dark arid perplexing a labyrinth. The works 
ef M. Varignon never occasion this disagree- 
able surprise, he makes it his chief care to 
place every thing in the clearest light ; he does 
not, as some great men do, consult his ease by 
declining to take the trouble of being methodi- 
cal, a trouble much greater than that of com- 
position itself; he does not endeavour to 
acquire a reputation for profoundness, by leav- 
ing a great deal to be guessed by the reader. 

He was perfectly acquainted with the history 
of mathematics. He learned it not merely out 
of curiosity, but because he was desirous of 
acquiring knowledge from every quarter. This 
historical knowledge is doubtless an ornament 
in a mathematician, but it is an ornament 
which is by no means without its utility. 
Indeed it may be laid down as a maxim, the 
more different ways the mind is occupied in 
upon a subject, the more it improves. 

Though Varignon’s constitution did not 
seem easy to be impaired, assiduity and con- 
stant application brought upon him a severe 
disease in 1705. Great abilities are generally 
dangerous to the possessors. He was six 
months in danger, and three years in a languid 
state, which proceeded from his spirits being 
almost entirely exhausted. He said that some- 
times when delirious with a fever, he thought 
himself in the midst of a forest, where all the 
leaves of the trees were covered with algebrai- 
cal calculations. Condemned by his  physi- 
cians, his friends, and himself, to lay aside all 
study, he could not, when alone in his cham- 
ber, avoid taking up a book of mathematics, 
which he hid as soon as he heard any person 
coming. He again resumed the attitude and 
behaviour of a sick man, and seldom had oc- 
easion to counterfeit, 

In regard to his character, Fontenelle ob- 
serves, that it was at this time that a writing 
of his appeared, in which he censured Dr. 
Wallis for having advanced that there are cer- 
tain spaces. more than infinite, which that 
great geometrician ascribes to hyperbolas. He 
maintained, on the contrary, that they were 
finite. The criticism was softened with all 
the politeness and respect imaginable; but a 
criticism it was, though he had written it only 
for himself. He let M. Carré see it, when he 
was in a state that rendered him indifferent 
about things of that kind; and that gentleman, 
influenced only by the interest of the sciences, 
caused it to be printed in the memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, unknown to the author, 
who thus made an attack against his inclina- 
tion. 

He recovered from, his disease; but the 
remembrance of what he had suffered did not 
make him more prudent for the future. The 
whole impression of his Project for a New 
System of Mechanics having been sold off, he 
formed a design to publish a second edition of 
it, or rather a work entirely new, though 
upon the same plan, but more extended. It 
must be easy to perceive how much learning 
he must have acquired in the interval; but he 
often complained that he wanted time, though 
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he was by no means disposed to lose any. 
Frequent visits, either of French or of foreign 
ers, some of whom went to see him that they 
might have it to say that they had seen him, 
and others to consult him and improve by his 
conversation ; works of mathematics, which 
the authority of some, or the friendship he 
had for others, engaged him to examine, and 
which he thought himself obliged to give the 
most exact account of; a literary correspond- 
ence with all the chief mathematicians of 
Europe: all these obstructed the book he had 
undertaken to write. Thus a man acquires 
reputation by having a great deal of leisure 
time, and he loses this precious leisure as soon 
as he has acquired reputation. Add to this, 
that his best scholars, whether in the college 
of Mazarine or the Royal College (for he had 
a professor’s chair in both), sometimes re- 
guested private lectures of him, which he 
could not refuse. He sighed for his two or 
fhree months of vacation, for that was all the 
leisure time he had in the year; no sooner 
were they come but he retired into the 
country, where his time was entirely his own, 
and the days seemed always quickly ended. 

Notwithstanding his great desire of peace, 
in the latter part-of his life he was involved in 
a dispute. An Italian monk, well versed in 
mathematics, attacked him upon the subject 
of tangents and the angle of contact in curves, 
such as they are conceived in the arithmetic 
of infinites; he answered by the last memoir 
he ever gave to the Academy, and the only 
one which turned upon a dispute. 

In the last two years of his life he was 
attacked with an asthmatic complaint. This 
disorder increased every day, and all remedies 
were ineffectual. He did not, however, cease 
from any of his customary business ; so that, 
after having finished his lecture at the college 


-of Mazarine, on the 22d of December 1722, 


he died suddenly the following night. 

His character, says Fontenelle, was. as simple 
as his superior understanding could require. 
He was not apt to be jealous of the fame of 
others: indeed he was at the head of the 
French mathematicians, and one of the best 
in Europe. It must be owned, however, that 
when a new idea was offered to him, he was 
too hasty to object. The fire of his genius, 
the various insights into every subject, made 
too impetuous an opposition to those that were 
offered ; so that it was not easy to obtain from 
him a favourable attention. His works that © 
were published separately were, 1. Projet 
d’une Nouvelle Mechanique, 4to. Paris, 1687. 
2. Des Nouvelles Conjectures sur la Pesanteur. 
3. Nouvelle Mechanique ou Statique, 2 tom. 
4to. 1725. His memoirs in the Memoirs of 
the Paris Academy are very numerous. (Hué- 
ton’s Dict.) ‘ 

VARILLAS (Antoine), a French_ his- 
torian, was born at Gueret, in 1624: he wrote 
a history of France, beginning with Louis XI. 
and ending with Henry IIJ.; he published 
also Les Anecdotes de Florence, ou l’Histoire 
secrette de Ja Maison de Medicis, 1685; and 
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Histoire des Revolutiones arrivés en Europe 
en matiere de Religion, 1616: he died in 
1696: he is a very unfair historian, especially 
in matters where religion is concerned. 

VARIOLA. (from varius, changing colour, 
because it disfigures the skin.) ‘The small- 
pox. A génus of disease in the class pyrexia 
and order exanthemata of Cullen; distinguish- 
ed by synocha; eruption of red pimples on the 
third day, which on the eighth day contain 
puss, and drying, fall off in crusts. 

It is a disease of a very contagious nature, 
supposed to have been introduced into Europe 
from Arabia, and in whicn there arises a fever, 
that is succeeded by a number of little inflam- 
mations in the skin, which proceed to sup- 
puration, the matter formed thereby being 
capable of producing the disorder in another 
person. It makes its attack on people of all 
ages, but the young of both sexes are more 
liable to it than those who are much advanced’ 
in life; and it may prevail at all the seasons of 
the year, but in general is most prevalent in 
the spring and summer. 

The small-pox is distinguished into the 
distinct and confluent, implying that in the 


former the eruptions are perfectly separate 


from each other, and that in the latter they run 
much into one another. 

Both species are produced either by breathing 
air impregnated with the eflluvia arising from 
the body of those who labour under the dis- 
ease, or by the introduction of a small quantity 
of the variolous matter into the habit by inocu- 
lation ; and it is probable that the difference of 
the small-pox is not owing to any difference in 
the contagion, but depends on the state of the 
person to whom it is applied, or on certain cir- 
cumstances concurring with the application of 
if. . 

A variety of opinions have been entertained 
respecting the effect of the variolous infection 
on the fetus in utero; a sufficient number of 
instances, however, has been recorded, to as- 
certain that the disease may be communicated 
from the mother to the child. In’some cases, 
the body of the child at its birth has been cover- 
ed with pustules, and the nature of the disease 
has been most satisfactorily ascertained by ino- 
culating with matter taken from the pustules. 
In other cases, there has been no appearance 
of the disease at the time of the birth, but an 
eruption and other symptoms of the disease 
have appeared so early, as to ascertain that the 
infection must have been received previously 
to the removal of the child from the uterus. 

Four different states or stages are to be ob- 
served in the small-pox: first, the febrile; se- 
cond, the eruptive; third, the maturative ; and 
fourth, that of declination or seabbing, which 
is usually known by the name of secondary 
fever. When the disease has arisen naturally, 
and is of the distinct kind, the eruption is com- 
monly preceded by a jrednéss in the eyes, 
soreness in the throat, pains in the head, back, 
and loins, weariness and faintness, alternate 
fits of chillness and heat, thirst, nausea, inclina- 
fron to yomit, and a quick pulse, 


‘viscid saliva. 


In some instances, these symptoms prevail 
in a high degree, and in others they are very 
moderate and trifling. In very young chil. 
dren, startings and convulsion are apt to take 
place a short time previous to the appearance 
of the eruption, always giving great alarm ta 
those not conversant with the frequency of the 
occurrence. 

About the third or fourth day from the first 
seizure, the eruption shews itself in little red 
spots (similar to flea-bites) on the face, neck, 
and breast, and these continue to increase in 
number aud size for three or forr longer, at 
the end of which time, they are to be observed 
dispersed over several parts of the hody, 

f the pustules are not very numerous, the 
febrile symptoms will generally go off on the 
appearance of the eruption, or they will be-— 
come very moderate, It sometimes happens, 
that a number of little spois of an erysipelatous 
nature are interspersed amongst,.the pustules ; 
but these generally go in again as soon as the 
suppuration commences, which is usually about 
the fifth or sixth day, at which period, a small 
vesicle containing an almost colourless fluid 
may be observed upon the top of each pimple. 
Should the pustules be perfectly distinct and 
separate from each other, the suppuration 
will probably be completed about the eighth 
or ninth day, and they will thea be filled with 
a thick yellow matter; but should they run 
much into each other, it will not be completed 
till some days later. 

When the pustules are very thick and nu« 
merous on the face, it is apt about this time to 
become much swelled, and the eyelids to be 
closed up, previous to which, there usually 
arises a hoarseness, and difficulty of swallowing, 
accompanied with a considerable discharge of 
About the eleventh day, the 
swelling of the face usually subsides, together 
with the affection of the fauces, and is suc- 
ceeded by the same in the hands and feet, after 
which the pustules break, and discharge their 
contents, and then becoming dry, they fall in 
crusts, leaving the skin which they covered 
of a brown red colour, which appearance con- 
tinues for many days. In those cases where 
the pustules are large, and are late in be- 
coming dry and falling off, they are very apt 
to leave pits behind them; but where they are 
small, suppurate quickly, and are few in num- 
ber, they neither leave any marks behind them, 
nor do they occasion much affection of the 
system. 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever which 
precedes the eruption is much more violent 
than in the distinct, being attended usually. 
with great anxiety, heat, thirst, nausea, vomit- 
ing, and a frequent and contracted pulse, and 
often with coma or delirium. In infants, 
convulsive fits are apt to occur, which either 
prove fatal before any eruption appears, or they 
usher in a malignant species of the disease. 

The eruption usually makes its appearance 
about the third day, being frequently preceded 
or attended with a rosy efflorescence, similar 
to what takes place in the measles; but the 
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fever, although it suffers some slight remission 
on the coming out of the eruption, does not 
go off as in the distinct kind; on the contrary, 
it becomes increased after the fifth or sixth 
day, and continues considerabie throughout 
the remainder of the disease. 

As the eruption advances, the face being 
thickly beset with pustules, becomes very 
much swelled, the eyelids are closed up, so as 
to deprive the patient of sight, and a gentle 
salivation ensues, which towards the eleventh 
day is so viscid as to be spit up with great diffi- 
culty. In children, a diarrhoea usually attends 
this stage of the disease instead of a salivation, 
which is to be met with only in adults. The 
vesicles on the top of the pimples are to be per- 
ceived sooner in the confluent small-pox than 
in the distinct; but they never rise to an emi- 
nence, being usually flatted in; neither do 
they arrive to proper suppuration, as the fluid 
contained in them, instead of becoming yellow, 
turns to a brown colour. 

About the tenth or eleventh day, the swell- 
ing of the face usually subsides, and then the 
hands and feet becin to puff up and swell, 
and about the same time the vesicles break, 
and pour out a liquor that forms into brown or 
black crusts, which, upon falling off, leave 
deep pits behind them that continue for life, 
and where the pustules have run much into 
each other, they then dishgure and scar the 
face very considerably. 

Sometimes it happens that a putrescency 
of the fluids takes place at an early period of 


the disease, and shews itself in livid spots in-. 


terspersed amongst the pustules, and by a dis- 
charge of blood by urine, stool, and from 
various parts of the body. 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever, which, 
perhaps, had suffered some. slight remission 
from the time the eruption made its appearance 
to that of maturation, is often renewed with 
considerable violence at this last mentioned 
period, which is what is called the secondary 
fever, and this is the most dangerous stage of 
the disease. It has been observed, even 
amongst the vulgar, that the small-pox is apt 
to appear immediately before or after the pre- 
valence of the measles. Another curious ob- 
servation has been made relating to the symp- 
toms of these complaints, namely, that if, 
while a patient labours under the small-pox, 


he is seized with the measles, the course of the’ 


former is retarded till the eruption of the mea- 
sles is finished. ‘The measles appear, for in- 
stance, on the second day of the eruption of 
small-pox, the progress of this ceases till the 
measles terminate by desquamation, and then 
it goes on in the usual way. Several eases are 
however recorded in the Medical and Physical 
Journal, as likewise in the third volume of the 
Medical Commentaries, in which a concur- 
rence of the smatl-pox and measles took place 
without the progress of the former being re- 
tarded. The distinct small-pox is not attended 
with danger, except when it attacks pregnant 


women, or approaches nearly in its nature to _ 


that of the confluent; but this last is always 
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accompanied with considerable risk, the de- 
gree of which is ever in proportion to the vio- 
jence and permanence of the fever, the number 
of pustules on the face, and the disposition to 
putrescency which prevails. | 

When there is a great tendency this way, 
the disease usually proves fatal between the 
eighth and eleventh day, but in some cases, 
death is protracted till the fourteenth or six- 
teenth. ‘The confluent small-pox, although it 
may not prove immediately mortal, is very apt 
to indace various morbid affections, —_ 

Both kinds of small-pox leave behind them 
a predisposition to inflammatory complaints, — 
particularly to ophthalmia and visceral inflam- 
mations, but more especially of the thorax; 
and they not unfrequently excite scrophula 
into action which might otherwise have laid 
dormant in the system. 

The regular swelling of the hands and feet 
upon that of the face subsiding, and its conti- 
nuance for the due time, may be regarded in a 
favourable light. 

The dissections which have been made of 
confluent small-pox have never discovered any 
pustules internally on the viscera. From them it 
also appears that variolous pustules ‘never at- 
tack the cavities of the body, except those to 
which the air has free access, as the nose, 
mouth, trachea, the larger branches of the 
bronchi, and the outermost part of the meatus 
auditorius. In cases of prolapsus ant, they 
likewise frequently attack that part of the gut 
which is exposed to the air.. They have usu- 
ally shewn the same morbid appearances in- 
wardly, as are met with in putrid fever, where 
the disease has been of the malignant kind. 
Where the febrile symptoms have run high, 
and the head has been much affected with 
coma or delirium, the vessels of the brain ap- 
pear, on removing the cranium and dura 
mater, more turgid, and filled with a darker 
coloured blood than usual, and a greater quan- 
tity of serious fluid is found, particularly to- 
wards the base of the brain. Under similar 
circumstances, ihe lungs have often a darker 
appearance, and their moisture is more copi- 
ous than usual.» When no inflammatory af- 
fection has supervened, they are most usually 
found. . 

VARIOLARIA, in botany, a tribe of the 
cryptogamous genus Lepr aria, which see. 

VA/RIOUS. a. (varius, Latin.) 1. Dif- 
ferent ; several ; manifold (Milé.). 2. Change- 
able; ‘uncertain; unfixed; unlike itself . 
(Locke). 3. Unlike each other (Dryden). 
4, Variegated ; diversified (Milton). 

VA‘RIOUSLY. ad.° (from various.) 
various manner (Bacon). 

VARIX. (from varus, i. e. ob¢orius). A 
dilatation of a vein. A genus of disease in the 
class locales and order tumores of Cullen; 
known by a soft tumour on a vein which does 
not pulsate. Varicose veins mostly become 
serpentine, and often form a plexus of knots, 
especially in the groins and scrotum. 

VA/RLET. s. (varlet, old French, now 
valet.) 1. Anciently a servant or footman 
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(Spenser). 2. A scoundrel; a rascal (Dry- 
den).) 

VA/RLETRY. s. (from varlet.) Rabble ; 
crowd; populace (Shakspeare). 

VA‘/RNISH. s. (vernis, French; vernia, 
Latin.) 1. A matter laid apon wood, metal, 
or other bodies, to make them shine (Bacon). 
2. Cover; palliation. , 

To Va’ RNISH. v. a. (vernisser, French.) 1. 

To cover with something shining (Shakspeare). 
2. To cover; to conceal or decorate with some- 
thing ornamental (Dryden). 3. To palliate; 
to hide with colour of rhetoric (Denham). 
’ VarnisH, in the arts, a compound fluid, 
obtained in various ways, and which when 
spread over a solid substance adheres to it, and 
being dry, forms upon its surface a shining 
and transparent coat, impervious to air and 
moisture. 

The best, perhaps the only substances that 
are capable of producing these effects, are 
resins; and as of these lac has been more ge- 
nerally employed, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with other materials, than the rest: many 
of the most valuable and important varnishes 
are denominated lacquers, and the mode of 
using them lacquering; those especially which 


are applied to tiie surface of metals, to heighten 


their colour as well as to afford them protection 
from the action of air and moisture. 

The resins, or resincus substances that are 
chiefly made use of for the purpose of varnish- 
ing are the following; lac, benzoin, mastich, 
anime, elemi, sandarach, turpentine, gamboge, 
dragon's blued, copal, amber, asphalt, caout- 
ehouc. ' , 

These substances are capable of solution in 
the one or the other, and some of them in all 
the three following menstrua; alkohol, or spi- 
rits of wine, volatile or essential oils, and fat or 
fixed oils. 

Before a resin is dissolved in a fixed oil it is 
necessary to render the oil drying. For this 
purpose the oil must be boiled with metallic 
oxyds, in which process its mucilage combines 
with the metal, while the oil itself unites with 
the oxygen of the oxyd. T’o accelerate the dry- 
ing of this varnish, it is necessary to add oil of 
turpentine. 

"Lhe essential varnishes consist of a solution 
of some of the above resins in oil of turpentine. 
The varnish being applied, the essential oil flies 
off. This is chiefly used for paintings. 

When resins are dissolved in alkohol the 
varnish dries very speedily, and is subject to 
erack ; but this fault is corrected by adding a 
small quantity of turpentine to the mixture, 
which renders it brighter and less brittle when 
dry. | ; 

. "The coloured resins, or resinous gums, as 
gamboge, and dragon’s blood, are used to give a 
tincture to the varnish. 


We have already observed, that when fixed 


oils are used they must be previously rendered 
drying: and we may take an example of var- 
nishes thus prepared from common amber 
varnish. To make this, half a pound of amber 
is kept over a gentle fire in a covered iron pot, 
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in the lid of which there is a small hole, till it 
is observed to become soft, and to be melted 
together into one mass. As soon as this-is 
perceived, the vessel is taken from off the fire, 
and suffered to cool a little; when a pound of 
good painter’s varnish is added to it, and the 
whole suffered to boil up again over the fire, 
keeping it continually stirring. After this, it 
ds again removed from the fire; and when it is 
become somewhat cool, a pound of oil of 
turpentine is to be gradually mixed with it. 
Should the varnish, when it is cool, happen te 
be yet too thick, it may be attenuated with 
more oil of turpentine. This varnish has 
always a dark-brown colour, because the am- 
ber is previously half-burned in this operation; 
but ifit be required of a bright colour, amber- 
powder must be dissolved in transparent paint~ 
er’s varnish, in Papin’s machine, by a gentle 
fire. ! ee 

As an instance of the sort of varnishes with 
ethereal oils, may be adduced the varnish made 
with oil of turpentine. For making this, mas- 
tich alone is dissolved in oil of turpentine by a 
very gentle digesting heat, in close glass ves- 
sels. This is the,varnish used for the modern 
transparencies employed as window-blinds, 
fire-screens, and for other purposes. These are 
eommonly prints, coloured on both sides, and 
afterward coated with this varnish on those 
parts that are intended to be transparent. 
sometimes fine thin calico, or Irish linen, is 
used for this purpose; but it requires to be 
primed with a solution of isinglass, before the 
colour is laid on. ° 

Copal may be dissolved in genuine Chio tur 
pentine, according to Mr. Sheldrake, by adding 
it in powder to the turpentine previously melt- 
ed, and stirring till the whole is fused. Oil of 
turpentine may then be added, to dilute it suf+ 
ficiently. Or the copal in powder may be 
put into a long-necked matrass with twelve 
parts of oil of turpentine, and digested several 
days on a sand-heat, frequently shaking it. 
This may be diluted with one-fourth or one- 
fifth of alcohol. Metallic vessels, or instru- 
ments, covered with two or three coats of this, 
and dried’ in an oven each time, may be 
washed with boiling water, or even exposed to 
a still greater heat, without injury to the var- 
nish. 

A varnish ef the consistence of thin tur- 
pentine is obtained for aérostatic machines, by 


‘the digestion of ‘one part of elastic gum, or 


caoutchouc, cut into small pieces, in thirty-twe 
parts of rectified oil of turpentine. Previously 
to its being used, however, it must be passed 
through a linen cloth, in order that the undis- 
solved parts may be left behind. 

In spirit-varnish, it should be observed, that 
the most solid resins yield the most durable var- 
nishes ; but a varnish must never be expected 
to be harder than the resin naturally is of which 
it is made, Hence it is absurd ‘to suppose 
that there are any incombustible varnishes, 
since there is no such thing as an incombus- 
tible resin. But the most solid resins by them- 
selves produce brittle varnishes; therefore somes 
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thing, of a softer substance must always be 
mixed with them, whereby this brittleness is 
diminished. | For this. purpose gum elemi, tur- 
pentine, or balsam of copaiva are employed in 
proper proportions. For the solution of these 
bodies the strongest alcohol ought to be used, 
which may very properly indeed be distilled 
over alkali, but must not have stood upon 
alkali. The utmost simplicity in composition 
‘with respect to the number of the ingredients 
in a formula is the result of the greatest skill 
an the art; hence it is no wonder that the 
greatest part of the formulas and recipes that 
we meet with are composed without any prin- 
ciple at all. 

In conformity to these rules, a fine colour- 
less varnish may he obtained, by dissolving 
eight ounces of gum sandarach and two ounces 
of Venice turpentine in thirty-two ounces of 
alcohol by a gentle heat. Five ounces of shell- 
lac and one of turpentine, dissolved in thirty- 
two ounces of alcchol by a very gentle heat, 
give a harder varnish, but of a reddish cast. 
'To these the solution of copal is undoubtedly 
preferable in many respects. ‘This is effected 
by triturating an ounce of powder of gum 
copal, which has been well dried’ by a gentle 
heat, with a drachm of camphor, and, while 
these are mixing together, adding by degrees 
four ounces of the strongest alcohol, without 
any digestion, 

Between this and the gold varnish there is 
only this difference, that some substances that 


\ 


communicate a yellow tinge are to be added to _ 


the latter. The most ancient description of 
axvo sorts of it, one-of which was prepared 
with oil, and the other with alcohol, is to be 
found in Alexius Pedemontanus Dei Secreti, 
“Lucca, of which the first edition was publish- 
ed in the year 1557. But it is better prepared, 
and more durable, when made after the follow- 
ing prescription: take two ounces of shell-lac, 
of arnatto and turmeric each one ounce, and 
thirty grains of fine dragon’s blood, and make 
_an extract with twenty ounces of alcohol ina 
gentle heat. a 

Oil varnishes are commonly mixed immedi- 
ately with the colours, but lac or lacquer var- 
nishes are laid-on by themselves upon a bur- 
nished coloured ground: when they are in- 
tended to be laid upon naked wood, a ground 
should be first given them of strong size, either 
alone or with some earthy colour, mixed up 
with it by levigaiion. ‘The gold lacquer is 
simply rubbed over brass, tin, or silyer, to give 
them a gold colour. 

Pere d’Incarville has informed us, that the 
tree which affords the varnish of China is 
called tsi-chou by the Chinese. This tree is 
propagated by offsets. When the cultivator is 
desirous of planting it, he takes a branch, 
which he wraps up in a mass of earth, by 
means of flax. Care is taken to moisten this 
earth; the branch pushes out roots, and is 
then pruned and transplanted.. This tree 
grows 1o the size of a mau’s leg. 

- The varnish is drawn in spring.. If it be a 
-@yltivated tree, it affords three gatherings, - It 


is extracted by incisions made in the spring; 
and when the varnish, which is received m 


‘shells, does not flow, several hog’s bristles, 


moistened with water or saliva, are introduced 
into the wound, end cause it to run. When 
the tree is exhausted, the upper part of it is 
wrapped in straw, which is set on fire, and 
causes the varnish to precipitate to'the bottom 
of the tree, where it flows out of perforations 
made for that purpose. 

Those who collect the varnish set out before 
day-break, and place their shells beneath the 
apertures. The shells are not left longer than 
sped hours in their place, because the heat of 
the san would evaporate the varnish. 

The varnish emits a smell, which the work- 
men are very careful to avoid respiring. It 
produces an effect which they call the bud of 
the varnish. 

When the varnish issues from the tree It re- 
sembles pitch. By exposure to the air, it gra- 
dually becomes coloured, and is, at last, of a 
beautiful black. 

The juice which flows from incisions made 
in the trunk and branches of the rhus toxico~ 
dendron possesses the same properties. It isa 
white milky fluid, which becomes black and 
thick by the contact of the air. 

To make the varnish bright, it is evaporated 
by thesuin ; and a body is given to it with hog’s 
gall and sulpkat of iron. } 

The Chinese use the oil of tea, which they 
render drier by boiling it with orpiment, real- 
gar, and arsenic, 

To give lustre to a varnish after its applica- 
tion, it is rubbed with pounded pumice-stone 
and water; this is dried up with a ¢loth, and 
the work then rubbed with an oiled rag and 
tripoli. ‘The surface is last of all cleaned with 
soit linen cloths, cleared of all greasiness with 
powder of starch, and rubbed bright with the 
palm of the hand. . 

' We have said that lacquers or lacquer 
varnishes consist chiefly of those that are ap- 
plied to metals to heighten their colour and 
bring it nearer to that of gold, as well as for 
protection. The metals commonly lacquered 
are brass and tin. The following is one of 
the best varnishes for this purpose. 

Take of turmeric pulverised one ounce, and 
of saffron and arnatto each two drachms; in- 
fuse them at a moderate temperature for a 
week or more in a pint of rectified alkohol; 
separate the yellow tincture thus obtained by 
straining through a piece of clean linen, and 
add to the clean liquor three ounces of good 
seed lac: let the materials digest together for 
some days in a bottle, with frequent shaking, 
and then stra off the clear part, which is the 
lacquer. If the piece of brass to which it is to 
be applied is large, as a lock for example, it is 
to be warmed, and the lacquer, made also 
warm, is to be spread on with a brush: if the 
articles be smali, they are to be made up into 
packets, then warmed, and afterwards dipped 
into the varnish, 

VARNISH TREE. See Ruus, 


. VA’RNISHER. s. (from varnish.) 1. One 


VAS 


whose trade is to varnish (Boyle). 2. A dis- 
uiser; an adorner,(Pope).  _ 

VARRO (M. Terentius), a Roman consul, 
defeated at Canne, by Annibal. (See TrREN- 
y1us.)—2. A Latin writer, celebrated for his 
great learning. He wrote no less than 500 
different volumes, all now lost, except a treatise 
De re Rustica, and another, De lingua Latina, 
dedicated to Cicero. He was Pompey’s lieu- 
tenant in his piratical wars, and obtained a 
naval crown. a the cival wars he was taken 
by Cesar, and proscribed, but heescaped. He 
has been greatly commended by Cicero for his 
erudition, He died B. C, 28, in the 88th year 
of his age. —3. A native of Gaul, in the age of 
J. Cesar. He translated into Latin verse the 
Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, with great 
correctness and elegance. He failed in his 
attempt to write satire. (forat.) 

VARRONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia, Corol five- 
cleft; drupe with a four-celled nut. 
species; shrubs of the West Indies or America. 

VA'RVELS. s. (varvelles, Fr.) Silver rings 
about the legs of a hawk, on which the owner’s 
name is engraved. ; 

To VA'RY. v. a. (varior, Latin.) 1. To 
change; to make unlike itself (Milton). 2.To 

‘change to something else (JValler). 3. To 
make of different kinds (Brown). 4. To diver- 
sify ; to variegate (Milton). ; 

To Va‘ry.v.n. 1. To be changeable; to 
appear in different forms (Milton). 2. To be 
unlike each other (Collier), 3. To alter; to 
become unlike itself (Pope). 4. To deviate; 
‘to depart (Locke). 5. To succeed each other 
(Addison). 6, To disagree ; ‘to be at variance 
(Davies). 7.'To shift colours (Pope). 

' Va/ry.s. (from the verb.) Change; alter- 
ation : not in use (Shakspeare). 


VAS DEFERENS. (from defero, to con- | 


vey.) A duct which arises from the epididymis, 
and passes through the inguinal ring in the 
spermatic cord into the cavity of the pelvis, 
and terminates in the vesiculz seminales. Its 
use is to convey the semen, or at least a semi- 
nal fluid secreted in the testicle, and brought 
to it by the epididymis into the vesiculz semi- 
nales. . 

VASA. Vessels. In anatomy and botany. 
Constant vegetabilia triplicibus vasis. 1. Suc. 
cosa liquorem vehunt: carrying the juices,. 2. 
Utriculi alveolis succum conservant: secreting 
or receiving them. 3. Trachez aérem attra- 
hunt: air-vessels. Philos. Bot, See ANATO- 

my, Botany, and PuystoLocy. >. 

Vasa BREvIA. ‘The arteries which come 
from the spleen, and run along the large arch 
of the stomach to the diaphragm. 
VASA DEFERENTIA. See VAS DEFERENS. 
Vasa vorticosa, The contorted vessels 
of the choroid membrane. ‘fn 
VA’SCULAR, a. (from vasculum, Latin.) 
' Consisting of vessels ; full of vessels (Arbuth.). 
VASCULI’FEROUS. a. (vasculum and 
Jero, Latin.) Such plants as have, beside the 
common calyx, a peculiar vessel to contain the 
seed, sometimes divided into cells (Quincy). 
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VASE, a term frequently used for ancient 
vessels dug from under ground, or otherwise 
found, and preserved in the cabinets of the 
curious. In architecture, the appellation vase 
is also given to those ornaments placed on cor- 
niches, sochles, or pedestals, representing the 
vessels of the ancients, particularly those used 
in sacrifice ; as incense-pots, flower-pots, &c. 
They serve to crown or finish facades, or fron- 
tispieces; and hence called acroteria. The 


term vase, however, is more particularly used 


in architecture to signify the body of the Corin- 

thian and Composite capital ; otherwise called 

the tambour or drum, and sometimes the cam- 
ana or bell. 

VASSAL. s. (vassal, Fr. vassallo, Ital.) 
1. One who holds by the will of a superiour 
lord (Addison). 2. A subject; a dependant 
(Raleigh). 3. A servant; one who acts by the 
will of another (Shakspeare). 4. A slave; a 


low wretch (Shakspeare). 


VA‘SSALLAGE. s. (vasselage, Fr.) The 
state of a vassal; tenure at will; servitude ; 
slavery ; dependance (Dryden). | 
_ VAST.a. (vaste, Fr. vastus, Lat.) 1. Large; 
great (Clarendon). 2. Vitiously great; enor 
mously extensive or capacious (Milton). 

Vast. s. (vastum, Lat.) An empty waste. 

VASTA/TION. s. (vastatio, Lat.) Waste; 
depopulation (Decay of Piety). 

ASTIDITY. s. (vastitas, Lat.) Wide- 
ness ; immensity. A barbarous word (Shak- 
speare). 

VA’STLY. ad. (from vast.) Greatly; toa 
great degree (South). 

VA/STNESS. s. (from vast.) Immensity ; 
enormous greatness (Benéley). 


VASTUS EXTERNUS, in anatomy. (vas- 


‘tus, so called from its size.) This large, thick, 


and fleshy muscle is situated on the outer side 
of the thigh; it arises, by a broad thick ten- 
don, from the lower and anterior part of the 
great trochanter, and upper part of the linea 
asperia; it likewise adheres by fleshy fibres to 
the whole outer edge of that rough line. Its 
fibres descend obliquely forwards, and after it 
has run four or five inches downwards, we find 
it adhering to the anterior surface and outer 
side of the crureus, with which it continues 
to be connected to the lower part of the thigh, 
where we see it terminating in a broad tendon, 
which is inserted into the upper part of the 
patella laterally, and sends off an aponeurosis 
that adheres to the head of the tibia, and is 
continued down the leg. 

VasTus INTERNUS. This muscle, which 
is less considerable than the vastus externus, 1s 
situated at the inner side of the thigh, being 
separated from the last described muscle by the 
rectus. 

It arises tendinous and fleshy from between 
the fore-part of the os femoris, and the root of 
the lesser trochanter, below the insertion of 
the psoas magnus, and the iliacus internus ; 
and from all the inner side of the linea aspera. 
Like the vastus externus it is connected with 
the crurzeus, but it continues longer fleshy than 
that muscle. A little above the knee we see 


VAT 


its outer edge uniting with the inner edge of 
the rectus, after which it is inserted tendinous 
into the upper part and inner side of the pa- 
tella, sending off an aponeurosis which adheres 
to the upper part of the tibia. 

VA'/STY. a. (from vast.) Large; enor- 
mously great (Shakspeare). 

VAT. s. (vat, Dutch; paz, Sax.) A vessel 
in. which liquors are kept in the immature state. 

VATICA, in botany, a genus of the class 
dodecandria, order monogynia. Calyx _five- 
cleft; petals five; anthers fifteen, sessile, four- 
celled. One species only, vatica Chinensis: a 
tree of China and the Mysore, with alternate, 
heart-ovate, entire, glabrous leaves ; panicled 
flowers; branches striate, or angular. 

This seems to be the proper lac-insect tree, 
concerning which naturalists have so long dif- 
fered in opinion. The reader will find a par- 
ticular account of it, as well as of the manner 


of collecting this valuable secretion, in Bucha-. 


nan’s Journey, vol. i. pp. 170 and 343, See 
also the article Lac, in the-present work. 

VATICAN, a hill at Rome, near the Tiber 
and the Janiculum, lately admired for ancient 
monuments and pillars, and for the palace of 
the pope, which is said to consist of several 
thousand rooms: the parts of it most admired 
are the grand staircase, the pope’s apartment, 
and especially the library, which is one of the 
richest in the world, both in printed: books 
and manuscripts. 

VATICAN MANUSCRIPT is one of the most 
celebrated manuscripts of the Greek version of 
the Bible now extant in the world. It was 
~published at Rome by cardifial Carafa, at the 
command of Sixtus Quintus, in 1587; and in 
the preface, it is said to have been written anée 
millesimum ducentesimum annum, 1..e. before 
387; but Blanchini supposes it a few years 
later. A Latin edition from this manuscript, 
with notes, was printed at Rome in 1588, by 
Flam. Nobilius; and an edition, with the 
Greek and Latin, with the division of the 
verses, according to the Vulgate, and Nobilius’s 
Latin notes, and the Greek scholia of Carafa, 
by J. Morinus, at Paris, in 1628. This ma- 
nuscript is written in large or text letters, and 
has no distinguishing chapters, verses, words, 
nor any marks of accents. It is mutilated 
both at the beginning and end; and wants 
the first forty-six chapters of Genesis, thirty- 
two Psalms, viz. from the 105th.to the 137th, 
and the latter part of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, from chap. ix. ver. 14. with the other 


_ Epistles of Paul to Timothy, Titus, and Phile-_ 


mon, and the whole book of. Revelation. It 
appears also, that the whole manuscript has 
been repaired, with fresh ink laid over the let- 
ters, which were disappearing through age, 
In the edition of Carafa the nutilated passages 
have been supplied from other copies. 

Tt has been asserted, by two eye-witnesses, 
that this manuscript has undergone some al- 
terations by a later hand. See Le Long’s Bi- 
blioth. Sacra, cap. 3. sect, 4; and Weitstein’s 
Prolegomena, Nov. Test. p. 24. 

At is difficult to estimate the comparative 


VAU 


value of this and the Alexandrian manuscript, 
in which thirty Psalms, a few chapters, and a 
few verses, are now lost, as well as parts of . 
verses in different places ; and in which there 
have been some rasures and insertions, as 
Grabe allows. . If, as Grabe states it, that ma- 
nuscript be the most respectable which.comes 
the nearest to the Hexaplar copy, the Alexan- 
drian manuscript seems to claim that merit in 
preference to iis rival. Butif it be thought a _ 
matter of superior honour to come nearer the 
old Greek version, unaltered by Origen, that 
merit seems to belong to the Vatican. For 
farther particulars, see the Prolegomena of 


~Walton, Grabe, Wetstein, Mills, and Le Long, 


ubi supra. | : 
VA’/TICIDE. s. (vates and cedo, Lat.) A 
murderer of prophets. . sid 
To VATYVCINATE. ». n. (vaticiner, Lat.) 
To prophesy ; to practise prediction (Howel). 
VA'VASOUR. s. (vavasseur, Fr.) Oue who 
himself holding of a superiour lord, has others 
hoiding under him (Camden). | / 
VAUBAN (Sebastian le Prestre, seigneur 
de}, marshal of France, and the greatest en- 
gineer that country ever produced, was born in 
1633, He displayed great abilities and skill in 
many sieges, and his services were rewarded 
with the first military honours. He was made 
governor of Lisle, commissary-general of the 
fortifications of France, and afterwards gover- 
nor of the maritime parts of Flanders, and a 
marshal of France. He died in 1707, having 
brought fortification to a degree of perfection 
unknown before, His writings on these sub- 


jects are in the highest esteem. 


VAUD (Pays de), a country of Switzerland, 
in the canton of Bern. It extends along the 
lake of Geneva, rising gradually from the edge 
of that lake, and is richly laid out in vineyards, 
corn-fields, and meadows, and chequered with 
continued villages and towns. It was wrested 
from the duke of Savoy, by the canton of Bern, 
in 1536. . Lausanne is the capital. 

VAUDABLES, a town of France, in the 
department of Puy de Donne, five miles from 
Issoire, and 240 S. by E. of Paris. 

VAUDEMONT, a town of France, in the 
department of Meurthe, with acastle. It is 
seated in the most fertile country for corn in 
all Lorrain, 15 miles S.E. of Toul, and 18 
S.W. of Nanci. ,Lon. 5. 57 E.. Lat, 48. 
26 N. . 

VA’/UDEVIL. s. (vaudeville, Fr.) A song 
common among the vulgar; a ballad; a trivial 
strain. . 

VAUDOIS. (Valleys of), in Piedmont. 
They lie N. of the marquisate of Saluzzo, and 
the chief town is Lucerna. eo): 

Vaupois, VALDENSES, or WALDENSES, 
in ecclesiastical history, a name given to a sect 


_of reformers, who made their first appearance 


about the year 1160. . y 

Of all the sects that arose in this century, 
none was more distinguished by the reputation 
it acquired, by|the multitude of its votaries, 
and the testimony which its bitterest enemies 
bore to the probity and innocence of its mem 
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bers, than that of the Waldenses, so called, 
says Mosheim, from their parent and founder 
Peter Waldus. ‘They were also called Leonists, 
frum Leona, the ancient name of Lyons, where 
‘their sect took its rise. The more eminent 
persons of that sect manifested their progress 
towards perfection by the simplicity and mean- 
ness of their external appearance: hence, among 
other things, they wore wooden shoes, which 
in the French language are termed sabots, and 
had imprinted upon these shoes the sign of the 
cross, to distinguish themselves from other 
Christians; and on these accounts they ac- 
quired the denominations of Sabbatati and In- 
sabbatati. 

The origin of this famous sect, according to 
Mosheim, was as follows: Peter, an opulent 
merchant of Lyons, surnamed Valdensis, or 
Validisius, from Vaux, or Waldum, a town in 
the marquisate of Lyons, being extremely zeal- 
ous for the advancement of true piety and 
Christian knowledge, employed a certain priest, 
cailed Stephanus de Evisa, about the year 1160, 
in translating from Latin into French the. four 
Gospels, with other bocks of holy Scripture, 
and the most remarkable sentences of the an- 
cient doctors, which were so highly esteemed 
in this century. But no sooner had he perused 
these sacred books with a proper degree of at- 
tention, than he perceived that the religion, 
which was now taught in the Roman church, 
differed totally from that which was originally 
inculcated by Christ and his apostles. Struck 
with this glaring contradiction between the 
doctrines of the pontiffs and the truths of the 
Gospel, and animated with zeal, he abandoned 
his mercantile vocation, distributed his riches 
among the poor (whence the Waldenses were 
called: poor men of Lyons), and forming an 
association with other pious men, who had 
adopted his sentiments and his turn of devo- 
tion, he began, in the year 1180, to assume 
the quality of a public teacher, and to instruct 
the multitude in the doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity. | 

Beza, and other writers of note, who are 
followed by Dr. Macleane, the learned transla- 
tor of Mosheim’s history, give different accounts 
of the origin of the Waldenses; alleging, that 
it seems evident from the best records, that 
Valdus derived his name from the true Valden- 
ses of Piedmont, whose doctrine he adopted, 
and who were known by the names. of Vaudois 
and Valdenses, before ne or his immediate fol- 
lowers existed. If the Valdenses or Waldenses 
had derived their name from an eminent teach- 
er, it would probably have been from Valdo, 
who was remarkable for the purity of his doc- 
trine in the eleventh century, and was the co- 
temporary and chief counsellor of Berengarius. 
But the truth is, that they derive their name 
from their valleys in Piedmont, which in their 
language were called vaux, and hence Vaudois, 
their true name: hence also Peter, or, as others 
call him, John of Lyons, was called in Latin 
Valdus, because he had adopted their doctrine; 
and hence the term VWaldenses or Waldenses 
used, by those who write in English or Latin, 


in the place of Vaudois. The bloody inqnisi- 
tor, Reinerus Sacco, who exerted such a furi- 
ous zeal for the destruction of the Waldenses, - 
lived but eighty years after Vaidus of Lyons, 
and must, therefore, be supposed to know 
whether or not he was the real founder of the 
Valdenses or Leontsts; and yet it is remark- 
able, that he speaks of the Leonists as a sect 
that had flourished above five hundred years ¢ 
and mentions authors of note who make their 
antiquity ascend to the apostolic age. See the 
account given of Sacco’s book by the Jesuit 
Gretser, in the Bibliotheca Patrum. See also 
Leger’s Histoire Gen. des Kglises Vaudoises, 
cap. 2. 25, 26, 27. 

But to return to the history of Peter Valdus. 
Soon after Peter had assumed the exercise of 
his ministry, the archbishop of ‘Lyons, and the 
other rulers of the church in that province, 
vigorously opposed him. However, their op- 
position was unsuccessful ; for the purity and 
simplicity of that religion which these good 
men taught, the spotless innocence that shone 
forth in their lives and actions, and the noble 
contempt of riches and honours, which was 
conspicuous in the whole of their conduct and 
conversation, appeared so engaging to all such 
as had any sense of true piety, that the number 
of their followers daily increased. They ac- 
cordingly formed religious assemblies first in 
France, and afterwards in Lombardy, from 
whence they propagated their sect throughout 
the other provinces of Europe with incredible 
rapidity, and with such invincible fortitude, 
that neither fire, nor sword, nor the most cruel 
inventions of merciless persecution, could damp 
their zeal, or entirely ruin their cause. 

The attempts of Peter Waldus and his. fol- 
lowers were neither employed nor designed to 
introduce new docirines into the church, nor 
to- propose new articles of faith to Christians, 
All they aimed at was to reduce the form of 
ecclesiastical government, and ihe manners 
both of the clergy and people, to that amiable 
simplicity, and primitive sanctity, that charac- 
terized the apostolic ages, and which appear so 
strongly recommended in the precepts and 
injunctions of the divine author of our 
holy religion. In consequence of this design, 
they complained that the Roman church had 
degenerated, under Constantine the Great, 
from its primitive purity and sanctity. -They 
denied the supremacy of the Roman ponuff, 
and maintained, that the rulers and ministers 
of the church were obliged, by their vocation, 
to imitate the poverty of the apostles, and to 
procure for theinselves a subsistence by the work 
of their hands. They considered every Chris- 
tian as, in a certain measure, qualified and au- 
thorized to instruct, exhort, and confirm the 
brethren in their Christian course, and de- 
manded the restoration of the ancient peniten- 
tial discipline of the church, i. e. the expiation 
of transgressions by prayer, fasting, and alms, 
which the new-invented doctrine of indal- 
gences had almost totally abolished. ‘They, at 
the same time, affirmed, that every pious Chris- 
tian was qualified and entitled to prescribe to 
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the penitent the kind or degree of satisfaction 
or expiation that their transgressions required ; 
that confession made to priests was by no means 
necessary, since the humble offender might ac- 
knowledge his sins, and testify his repentance 
to any true believer, and might expect from 
such the counsel and admonition which his 
case demanded. They maintained, that the 
power of delivering sinners from the guilt and 
punishment of their offences belonged to God 
alone ; and that indulgences, of consequence, 
were the criminal inventions of sordid avarice. 
They looked upon the prayers, and other cere- 
monies that were instituted in behalf of the 
dead, as vain, useless, and absurd, and denied 
the existence of departed souls in an interime- 
diate state of purification ; affirming, that they 
were immediately, upon their separation from 
the body, received into heaven, or thrust down 
to hell. These, and other tenets of a like na- 
ture, composed the system of doctrine propa- 
gated by the Waldenses. It is also said, that 
several of the Waldenses denied the obligation 
of infant-baptism, and that others rejected 
water-baptism entirely; but Wall has laboured 
to prove, that infant-baptism was generally 
practised among them, 

During the greatest part of the 17th century, 
those of them who lived in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, and who had embraced the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the church of Ge- 
neva, were oppressed and persecuted, in the 
most barbarous and:inhuman manner, by the 
ministers of Rome. This persecution was car- 
ried on with peculiar marks-of rage and enor- 
mity in the years 1655, 1656, and 1696, and 
seemed to portend nothing less than the total 
extinction of that unhappy nation. ‘The most 
horrid scenes of violence and bloodshed were 
exhibited in this theatre of papal tyranny; and 
the few Waldenses that survived were indebted 
for their existence and support to the interces- 


sion made for them by the English and Dutch | 


governments, and also by the Swiss cantons, 
who solicited the clemency of the duke of Savoy 
in their behalf. 

VAUGELAS (Claude Favre de), a French 
writer, was born at Chamberry in 1585. He 
had a concern in the great French dictionary, 
and was one of those who first corrected and 
regulated the French language. He wrote two 
excellent works, 1. Remarques sur la Langue 
Francoise, Paris, 1647. 2. Quinte Curce de 
Ja vie et des actions d’Alexandre le Grand, 
traduit du Latin, Paris, 1653. He died about 
1655. 

VAULT. s. (vaulée, Fr. volta, Ital.) 1. A 
continued arch (Burnet). “2. A cellar (Shak- 
speare). 3. A cave; a cavern (Sandys), 4. 
A repository for the dead (Shakspeare). 

To VauLtT. v. n. (votiter, Fr.) 1. To arch; 
to shape as a vault CShakspeare). 2.'To cover 
with an arch (Milton). 

To Vau.T.v.a. (voltiger, Fr.) 1.'To leap; 
to jump (Addison). 2. To play the tumbler, 
or posturemaster. 

VAULT. s. (from the 


verb.) A leap; a 
jump. 
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VAULT, in architecture, an arched roof, so 
contrived that the stones which form it sustain 
each other. Vaults are, on many occasions, 
to be preferred to soffits or ceilings, as they 
give a greater height and elevation, and are be- 
sides more firm and durable. 

Salmasius observes, that the ancients had 
only three kinds of vaults. The first was the 
fornix, made cradle-wise; the second a testudo, 
i. e. tortoise-wise, which the French call cul 
de four, or oven-wise ; and the third concha, 
or trumpet-wise. But the moderns have sub- 
divided these three sorts into many more, to 
which they have given diflerent names, accord 
ing to their figures and uses; some of them 
are circular, and others elliptical. 

Again, the sweeps of some,are larger, others 
less, portions of a sphere. All such as are 
above hemispheres are called high, or surmount- 
ed vaults; and all that are less than hemispheres, 
are called low, or surbased vaults, or testu- 
dines. ; 

In’some vaults the height is greater than the 
diameter; in others it is less; others again are 
quite flat, and only made with haunses; others 
like ovens, or in the form of a cul de four, &c. 
and others growing wider as they lengthen, like 
a trumpet. 

Vautrs (Master), are those that cover the 
principal parts of buildings, in contradistine- 
tion to the upper or subordinate vaults, which 
only cover some little part, as a passage or gate, 
&e. 

Vau tt (Double), is one that is built over 
another, to make the outer decoration range 
with the inner; or, to make the beauty and 
decoration of the inside consistent with that of 
the outside, leaves a space between the concavity 
of the one and the convexity of the other; in- 
stances of which we have in the dome of St, 
Peter’s at Rome, St. Paul’s at London, and in 
that of the Invalids at Paris. 

VAULTs with compartments, are such whose 
sweep, or inner face, is enriched with pannels 
of sculpture, separated by platbands. These 
compartments, which are of different figures 
according to the vaults, and usually gilt ona 
white ground, are made with stone or brick 
walls, as in the church of St. Peter at Rome, 
or with plaister on timber vaults. . 

Vautts (Theory of), A semicircular arch 
or vault, standing on two piedroits, or imposts, 
and all the stones that compose them, being 
cut, and placed in such manner as that. their 
joints or beds, being prolonged, do all meet in 


the centre of the vault: it is evident that all 


the stones must be in the form of wedges, i. e. 
must be wider and bigger at top; by means of 
which they sustain each other, and mutually 
oppose the effort of their weight, which deter- 
mines them to fall. The stone in the middle 
of the vaults, which stands perpendicular to 
the horizon, and isicalled the key of the vault, 
is sustained on each side by two contiguous 
stones, just as by two inclined planes; and, 
consequently, the effort it makes to fall is not 
equal to its weight. But still that effort is the 
gteaicr, as the inclined planes are less inclined 3 
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80 that if they were infinitely little inclined, 
j. e. if they were perpendicular to the horizon 
as well as the key, it will tend to fall with its 
whole weight, and would actually fall but for 
the mortar. The second stone, which is on 
the right or left of the key-stone, is sustained 
by a third, which, by virtue of the figure of the 
vault, is necessarily more inclined to the second 
than the second is to the first; and conse- 
quently the second, in the effort it makes to 
fall, employs a less part of its weight than the 
first. For the same reason, the stones from 


the key-stone employ still a less and less part of | 


their weight to the last; which, resting on a 
horizontal plane, employs no part of its weight, 
or, which is the same thing, makes no effort at 
all, as being entirely supported by the impost. 
Now, in vaults, a great point to: be aimed at is, 
that all the voussoirs, or key-stones, make an 
equal effort towards falling. To effect this, it 
is visible, that as each (reckoning froin the key 
to the impost) employs still a less and less part 
of its whole weight; the first, for instance, 
only employing one-half; the second, one- 
third ; the third, one-fourth, &c. there is no 
other way of making those different parts equal, 
but by a proportionable augmentation of the 
whole; i. e. the second stone must be heavier 
than the first, the third than the second, &c. 
to the last; which should be infinitely heavier. 

M. De la Hire demonstrates what that pro- 
portion is, in which the weight of the stones 
of a semicircular arch must be increased to be 
in equilibrio, or to tend with equal forces to 
fall, which is the firmest disposition a vault can 
have. The architects before him had no cer- 
tain rule to conduct themselves by, but did all 
at random. . Reckoning the degrees of the 
quadrant of a circle, from the key-stone to the 
impost, the extremity of each stone will take 
up so much the greater arch as it is farther from 
the key. . 

M. De la Hire’s rule is, to augment the 
weight of each stone above that of the key- 
stone, as much as the tangent of the arch of 


the stone exceeds the tangent of the arch of. 


half the key. Now the tangent of the last 
stone of necessity becomes infinite, and of con- 
sequence its weight should be so too; but, as 
infinity has no place in practice, the rule amounts 
to this, that the last stones should be loaded as 
much as possible, that they may the better re- 
sist the effort which the vault makes to separate 
them.; which is called the shoot or drift of the 
vault. Mr. Parent has since determined the 
curve, or figure, which the extrados, or outside 
of a vault, whose intrados, or inside, is spheri- 
cal, must have, that all the stones may be in 
equilibrio. Hat 

With regard to the theory in the more com- 
plex cases, see our articles ARCH and Dome. 
The mathematical reader may also advantage- 
ously consult Gregory’s Mechanics, vol. i.; the 
treatise on arches and vaults at the end of Bos- 
sut’s Mechanics; Dr, Hutton’s treatise on 
bridges, 8c. in the Ist vol. of his 8vo. Tracts, 


lately published ; and M. Berard’s treatise, en-. 


titled Statique des Voutes. 
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VAUutLtT, in farriery. ‘Tovault.a horse-shoe, 
is to forge it hollow, as in the case of Mr. St. 
Bel’s shoe, But this sort of shoe spoils the 
feet; for the sole gradually assumes the fomm 
of the shoe, and the frog becomes every day 
more and more raised from the ground. 

VA’/ULTAGE. s. (from vault.) Arched cel- 
lar: not in use (Srakspeare). 

VA/ULTED. a. (from wault.) Arched; 
concave (Pope). | 

VA/ULTER. s. (from vault.) A leaper; 
a jumper; a tumbler. 

VA'ULTY. a. (from vault’) Arched; con« 
cave: a bad word (Shakspeare). 

To VAUNT. »v. a. (vanter, Fr.) To boast ; 
to display with ostentation (Spenser). 

To Vaunt. v. n. To play the braggart ; to 
talk with ostentation; to boast (Granville). 

Vaunt. s. (fromthe verb.) Brag. boast; 
vain ostentation (Granville). | 

Vaunrt.s. (from avant, French.) The first 

art: not used (Shakspeare). 

VA/UNTER.  s. (wanteur, Fr.) Boaster; 
braggart (Dryden), 

VA/UNTEUL. a. (vaunt and full.) Boast- 
ful ; ostentatious (Spenser). 

VA/UNTINGLY. ad. (from vaunting.) 
Boastfully ; ostentatiously (Shakspeare). ) 

VA/UNTMURE. -s. (avant mur, Fr.) A 
false wall (Anowles). 

VA/WARD. s. (vanand ward.) Forepart. 

UBERLINGIN, a free imperial city of 
Suabia, ia the county of Furstenburg. The 
inhabitants, who are partly Roman catholics 
and partly protestants, carry on a great trade in 
corn, which they send to Swisserland; and 
not far hence are very famous baths. It 
is seated on a high rock, near the lake of Con- 
stance, 12 miles N. of Constance. Lon. 9. 
10 E. Lat. 47. 50 N. 

U’BERTY. s. (ubertas, Lat.) Abundance; 
fruitfulness. 

UBES (St.), or SETUBAL, a fortified town 
of Portugal, in Estremadura, with a good har- 
bour, defended by the fort of St. Jago. It is 
built on the ruins of the ancient Setobriga, at 
the head of a bay, near the mouth of the 
Zadaen. It has.a fine fishery, and a very good 
trade, particularly in salt, of which a great 
quantity is sent to the colonies in America. It 
is seated at the end of a plain, five miles in’ 
length, extremely fertileyin corn, wine, and 
fruits: the N. end bounded by a row of. 
mountains, loaded with fine forests of pines, 
and other trees; and within are quarries of 
jasper of several colours, of which are made 

illars and images, that take avery fine polish. 
ie is 22 miles S.E. of Lisbon. Lon. 8.54 W. 
Lak, See ie wk ; ) 

UBICA’FION. Usrzrty. s. (from uli, 
Latin.) Local relation; whereness (Glanv.). 

UBIQUITARIANS. (formed from ubigue, 
every-where,) In ecclesiastical history, a sect 
of Lutherans which rose and spread itself in 
Germany; and whose distinguishing coctzine 
was, that the body of Jesus Christ is every- 
where, or in every place. Brentius, one of 
the earliest reformers, is said to have first © 
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broached this error, in 1560. Luther himself, 
in his controversy with Zuinglius, had thrown 
out some unguarded expressions, that seemed 
to imply a belief of the omnipresence of the 
body of Christ; but he became sensible after- 
wards, that this opinion was attended with 
great difficulties, and particularly that it ought 
not to be made use of as a proof of Christ’s 
corporeal presence in the eucharist. How- 
ever, after the death of Luther, this absurd 


hypothesis was renewed, and. dressed up m a- 


specious and plausible form by Brentius, 
Chemnitius, and Andreas, who maintained 
the communication of the properties of Christ’s 
divinity to his human nature. — It is indeed ob- 
vious, that every Lutheran who believes the 
doctrine of consuhstantiation, whatever ‘he 
may pretend, must be an Ubiquitarian. 

UBIQUITARY. a. (from ubique, Latin.) 
Existing every where (Howel). 

Usr/quitary. s. (from uwbigue, Latin.) 
One that exists every where (Hall). 

UBIQUITY. s. (from ubigue, Latin.) 
Omnipresence ; existence at the same time in 
all places (Hooker). 

UBY, or Puto-Usy, an island in the In- 
dian Ocean, at the entrance of the bay of Siam, 
twenty miles in circumference. It yields good 
water, and plenty of wood. Lon. 105. 50 E. 
Lat. 8. 25 N. | 

UCKER, a river of Germany, which issues 
from a lake of the same name, near Prenzlo, 
in the Ucker marche of Brandenburg, runs 
N. through Pomerania, and being joined by 
the, Rando, enters the Frischen Haf, a bay of 
the Baltic. ij 

UCRIANA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
toothed, superior; corol salver-shaped, with a 
very long tube, and swelling naked throat; an- 
thers sessile ; style clavate, hairy; stigma bila- 
mellate; berry two-celled, many-celled, One 
species only, a shrub of Guiana, with square 
branches, lanceolate, very entire leaves, and 
_ flowers in terminal heads. — - ; 

U/DDER. s. (ueen, Saxon.) The breast or 
dugs of a cow, or other large animal (Prior). 

U/DDERED. a. (from udder.) Furnished 
with udders (Gay). 

UDINA, or Upine, a city of Italy, capital 
of Friuli, with a citadel. It contains 16,000 
inhabitants ; and in 1750, on the suppression 
of the patriarchate of Aquileia, was made the 
see of an archbishop. A treaty between the 
Austrians and French was signed here in 1797. 
It is seated in a large plain, on the river and 
_eanal called La Roia, 20 miles N.W. of Aqui- 
leia, and 65 N.E. of Venice. Lon. 13.3 E. 
Lat. 46.12 N. 

UDINSKOI, a town of Siberia, in the go- 
vernment of Irkutsk, seated on the Selinga, 
350 miles FE. of Irkutsk. Lon. 108. 20 E. 
Lat. 52.0 N. 

VEAL. s. (veel, acalf, old Fr.) The flesh 
of a calf killed for the table (Gay). - 


VECHT, a river that rises in Westphalia, . 


near Munster, crosses the counties of Stenfort 
and Bentheim, and entering Overyssel, passes 
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by Ommen, Hasselt, and Swartsluys, below 
which it enters the Zuider Zee. 

Vecurt, a river of Holland, which branches 
off from the old channel of the Rhine, at 
Utrecht, and enters the Zuider Zee, at Muyden. 

VECHTA, a town and fortress of West« 
phalia, in the principality of Munster, on a 
river of the same name, 27 miles S. of Olden- 
burg, and 35 N.N.E. of Osnaburg. 

VE/CTION. VectTITA‘TION. 5. (vectio, 
vectito, Latin.) The actof carrying, or being 
carried (Arbuthnot). 

VE/CTURE., s.(vectura, Latin.) Carriage. 


VepA. (wisdom, understanding, Sanscrit ; 
videre, Latin.) The name of the books which pre- 
eminently comprise the religious tenets of the 
Indians. This term has often been communicated 


. to Europe through the medium of the Bengalee 


dialect, which having no such letter or sound as 
V is compelled to employ a B in its stead, and 
hence the words Beds or Bedas, for the more pro- 
per Veids or Vedas. Wence alse Benares for Ve- 
nares, and Bahar for Yahar, as well as Bramin 
for Vramin. ‘ 

The sacred ordinances, or holy books of. the 
Hindus, are distinguished by the general term 
Sastras, or Shaslers, as it is often improperly 
called, which is derived from a Sanscrit root, im- 


. porting to ordain or establish. ‘The whole of the 


Sastras are very numerous ; but there are six that 
are held in much higher veneration than the rest, 
and are hence called the Great Sastras, Vidyas 
or Works of true Knowledge. These six are the 
Veda, and Upa-Veda, the Anga, Purana, Dher- 
ma, and Dersana, which three last. are denomi- 
nated also Upansa. . 

Of these we will endeavour to give the reader 
as clear a notion as the short space to which we 
are limited will allow us. And will afterwards 
instance a few of these bocks which are regarded 
as of subordinate authority to the Great Sastras. 

All these are written in the Sanserit, a lan- 
guage once general in Hindustan, and possessing 
a surprising affinity in its radical terms to the 
Greek: it is peculiarly copious and elegant; but 
since the invasion of India by the Mahometans, 
has ceased to be spoken; and is now only 
studied as the sacred language of the Braminical 
religion, as the Hebrew is of the Jewish. So sa- 
cred, indeed, is this language held over the whole 
Asiatic peninsula, that no cast but that of the 
priesthood is permitted to study it or to read the 
books that it contains. ‘The emperor Ackbar 
could not, either by promises or threats, ‘prevail 
on the Bramins to disclose its mystical contents. 
But their firmness has at length yielded to the 
courtesy and philosophical selicitations of the 
English established in Hindustan; and foreign- 
ers, although none of the indigenous tribes, ex- 
cept the Bramins, have now frequent opportu- 
nities of consulting and translating the most sa- 
cred ofthese books, and a complete copy of the 
Veda, in the original, a most valuable aad mag- 
nificent donation, was presented to the British 
Museum, in 1789, by colonel Polier, through the 
hands of sir Joseph Banks. 

The Veda consists, in reality, of four distinct 
books; and hence it is often denominated dis- 
junctively the four Vedas. They’ contain collec- 
tively a hundred thousand as’/ocs or stanzas of 


- four lines each; for, like ali very remote records, 


they are written in measured poetry, and pecus 
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lizrly constitute the Hindu scriptures. Their 
subjects are divination, astronomy, natural phi- 
losophy, ‘the ereation of the world, religieus cere- 
monies, prayers, morality and piety: and they in- 
elude hymns in praise of the Supreme Being, and 
in honeur of subaltern intelligences, The four 
Vedas are distinguished by the names of the 
Rik-veda, Yajur-veda, Sam-veda, and AVherva- 
veda; whenee they are collectively denominated, 
by a combination of all these terms, Rikyajur- 
samavherva. The author of these books is not 
known; and hence they are supposed to have 
been divinely communicated ; and to have issued 
from the-four mouths of Brama, each of his 
mouths having contributed its preper book. The 
‘authenticity of the fourth book has been sus- 
pected by sir W. Jones, and Mr. Wilkins, from 
some particular passages it contains, which 
should seem to intimate that it is posterior to 
Vyasa, who gave them their present arrangement. 
Mr. Colebreke has candidly examined these pas- 
sages; but thinks it probable that, whethet au- 
‘thentic or not, some portions of it at least are as 
ancient as the compilation of the three .others, 
while its name is certainly anterior to Vyasa’s 
arrangement. 
The Upaveda, or as containing four distinct 
books, it is in like manner called plural'v, the 
four Upavedas, maybe regarded as a cor’ -aentary 
upon, or supplement to the precediag; wp in 
Sanscrit being synonymous with the Latin sxb, 
and importing inferiority. The names of the 
four Upavedas are Ayust, Gandarva, Dhanush, 
and St’hapatya. The first treats of medicine, 
and is supposed to have been delivered te man- 
kind by Bramha Indra Dhanwantari, and five 
other deities. The second treats of music, and 
is said to have been invented or explained by 
Bharata. The third, composed by Viswamitra, 
treats of the fabrication and use of the weapons 
of the military tribe. The fourth, containing 
various treatises on the mechanical arts, was re- 
vealed by Viswacarman. 
~The Anga, or body of learning, consists of six 
books or single angas. They are supposed to 
have been written by different holy men: the first 
three treat of grammar; the fourth of religious 
ceremonies; the fifth of mathematics; and the 
sixth of difficult words and phrases in the Vedas. 
* To the Anga, succeeds the Upanga, as the 
Upavedato the Veda. The Upanga, or supple- 
ment to the Anga, consists, as we have already 
observed, of the Purana, Dherma, and Dersana ; 
the whole of which Angas and Upangas are not 
unfrequently denominated Vedangas, or Veda sys- 
‘tems of learning. The Puranas are a series of 
mythological histories in blank verse, from the 
creation of the world to the supposed incarnation 
of Buddha, the predecessor of Brahma. The 
Dherma, or Dhermas, consists of various works 
relating to the jurisprudence of the Hindus. The 
Dersana contains a variety of works on: different 
subjects of Hindu philosophy. The greater 
number of these are the acknowledged produc- 
tion of Vyasa; and especially the Bhagavat or 
Life of Krishna, constituting the eighteenth Pu- 
rana. Others, and particularly in the Dherma, 
er books of law, are said to be the gift of Menu, 
the son or grandson of Brahma. A very import- 
ant part of this last work has been translated 
into English by sirW. Jones, under the title of the 
Institutes of Menu. Yet a still more valuable, as 
being a more extensive, performance upon the 
fame subject was planned by Mr. Hastings, in 


the laudable and liberal desire of obtaining a gee | 
neral code of the laws and customs of the Hindus. 
For this purpose he assembled Bramins from 
every part of the peninsula at Fort William in 
Calcutta ; who, under his auspices, composed, 
from the Vedas and other authentic books, a ge- 
neral pandect in the Sanscrit language. ‘his 
was franslated, with scrupulous accuracy, into 
the Persian; and from the Persian, with the 
same scrupulous accuracy, it was rendered by 
Mr. Hathed into English; and published in 
1777 under the title of “* A Code of Gentoo Laws ; 
or, Ordinations of the Pundits. Froma Persian 
Translation made from the Original, and written 
in the Sancrit Language, 4to. London, 1776.” It 
is one of the most valuable presents that Kurope 
has ever recetyed from Asia. 

Among the chief of the inferior Sastras, or sa- 
cred books, may be mentioned the Upanishads, 
the Sacred Poems; and the six philosophical Sas» 
tras. 

The Upanishads, or Holy Mysteries, consist of 
not less than fifty-two theolegical treatises, the 
titles of which, together with a short notice of 
their contents, are given by Mr. Colebroke in the 
Asiatic Researches. They appear to be, for the 
most part, extracts from the Vedas, and are ac- 
knowledged to contain the quintessence of Indian 
theology. The most esteemed and argumenta- 
tive portion is entitled Vedanta. An important 
part of the Upanishads was translated from a 
Persian version into Latin a few years ago by M. 
Anquetil du Perron, under the title of Oupne- 
kat (td est Secretum Tegendum), opus ipsa in In- 
dia rarissimum, &c. Mr. Halhed, however, has 
given a better translation into English, which is 
deposited in the British Museum. 

Of the Sacred Poems the most venerated are the 
Ramayana, a complete epic, on one continued and 
heroic action; somewhat interesting, but too 
complicated and bespangled withimagery. It is 
the work of Valmiki, the earliest of the Sanscrit 
bards. The next in celebrity, and perhaps su- 
perior to it in reputation for holiness, is the. 
Bharata or Mahabarata of Vyasa, whom we have 
already mentioned as the arranger of the Vedas 
in their present form. 

The six philosophical Sastras are the works of as 
many sages, each of whom has established his pe- 
culiar school, and has, even in the present day, an 
extensive train of disciples. Theirnames are as 
follow: 1. Gautama, who, if we may be allowed 
to run a parallel with the Grecian schools, may 
be compared with Aristotle; 2. Canada with 
Thales; 3. Jaimini with Socrates; 4. Vyasa with 
Plato; 5. Capile with Pythagoras; and 6, Patan- 
galt with Zeno. 

Of the claims of these sacred books to a very 
remote antiquity, we know but little. The Bra- 
mins give to many of them, and especially to the 
Vedas and the Puranas, an age that would carry 
their origin to several thousand years before the 
Mosaic account of the creation. Sir William 
Jones, whose hypothesis has traced the Indian 
empire above 3,800 years from the present time, 
allots to the first and second Vedas a possible ori- 
gin of 1580 years before the birth of our Saviour, | 
and consequently a century before that of Moses : 
but he considers them to have been al that time 
in a state of traditional existence alone. He con- 
ceives the Institutes of Menu to have been com- 
posed about three hundred years later, and the Pu- 
ranas about six hundred years after the Institutes; 
but that none of these were at such early periods 
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in the form in which we have them at present. 
We have called this view of the subject Aypotheti- 
eal, because the data he alludes to are not esta- 
blished with a sufficient degree of certainty, and 
even the arguments which are drawn from them 
are far too nicely spun. Itmust be admitted, how- 
ever, that the opinions of M. Freret and M. Bailly 
are nearly in unison with those of our distinguish- 
ed countryman. Mr. Colebroke, on the contrary, 
regards the whole of these as about two centuries 
less ancient than sir William Jones: while in 
the opinion of other orientalists of great credit 
and learning, the pretensions of the Puranas are 
sunk to comparatively a modern date, and those 
of the Vedas themselves very considerably shaken. 
‘«‘ The Puranas,’’ says Mr. Wilford, (Asiatic 
Researches, vol. iv. p. 244.) ‘* are certainly a mo-~ 
dern compilation from valuable materials that I 

~ am afraid nolonger exist. An astronomical obser- 
vation of the heliacal rising of Canopus, mentioned 
in two of the Puranas, puts this beyond doubt.” 
Mr. Bently (Id. viii. p. 240.) has followed a similar 
plan of calculation, and concludes, as the result 
of his argument, that “* it must be evident that 
none of the modern romances, commonly called 
the Puranas, at least in the form they now stand 
in, are older than 684 years, but that some of 
them are the compilation of still later times.”— 
Such opinion, so far as it relates to the eighteenth 
or last of the Puranas, the Bhagavat, or Life of 

i Krishna, is even countenanced, indeed, by Mr. 

' Colebroke, who intimates that the Pundits them- 
selves are divided upon this subject: * I am my- 
self,” says he, ‘ inclined to adopt an opinion, 
supported by many learned Hindus, who consi- 
der the celebrated Sri (or Suryd) Bhagavata as the 
work of a grammarian, supposed to have lived 
about six hundred years ago.’ Asiat. Researches, 
Vili. p. 487. 

These arguments and ebservations indirectly 
affect the supposed high antiquity of the Vedas, 
which is also rendered something more than sus- 
picious by another fact. Mr. Wilkins, in his pre- 
face to the Gita, or songs of Krishna, observes, 
that Krishna, throughout the whole, makes men- 
tion of three Vedas only, and those the three first 
in their present order ; the fourth, proving itself 

_ herebyaposterior work, makes mention of Krishna 
himself. This was remarked ‘to several pundits 
who assisted in the translation, all of whom ex- 
pressed great astonishment at it, as it had escaped 
the notice of all the numerous commentators on 
the Gita. It was to this fact we alluded, in no- 
ticing in an anterior passage the doubts that have 
long existed concerning the genuineness of the 
fourth, or A’herva-veda. We may shortly, how- 
ever, expect far more important and satisfactory 
information upon these points, from the activity 
with which the Braminical legends arenow sought 
after, examined, and translated by Asiatic scho- 
lars, both in their private capacity, and under the 
express orders of the Anglo-Indian government. 
Under these auspices a considerable part of the 
Ramayana has alréady been literally translated 
by those learned and indefatigable missionaries, 
Dr. Carey and Mr. Marshman, who expect to be 
able to complete this singular and bulky mythos 
of Valmiki, or Valmeeki, in ten volumes quarto ; 
and will probably immediately afterwards turn a 
similar attention to the Mahabarat of Vyasa. 

We noticed at the commencement of this article 
that a complete copy of the Vedas has been pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Colonel Polier, 
through the hands of sir Joseph Banks. We shall 


add, as adocument of great curiosity and interest, 
the letter which accompanied this magnificent 
donation, the original of which will be found in 
the British Museum, and which proves abundant~ 
ly the difficulty that existed not many years ago 
of obtaining any certain knowledge in regard to 
the doctrines and literature of the Bramins. The 
letter is addressed to the enlightened and right 
honourable president of the Royal Society, and 
bears date, London, May 20, 1789. 

<< Since the English by their conquests and si- 
tuation have become better acquainted with India, 
and its aborogines, the Hindous, the men of 
science throughout Europe have been very anxious 
of learning something certain of those sacred 
books which are the basis of the Hindu religion, 
and are known in India and elsewhere, under the 
name of the Baids (Vaids, Vedas). Many en- 
deavours we know have been exerted to promote 
them, not only on the coast of Coromandel, but 
also in several parts of Bengal, and even at Ben- 
nares: but hitherto this book could not be had in 
any of those places, complete and original; and 
nothing could be obtained but various shasters 
(sastaras) which are only commentaries of the 
Baids, to expound and explain such difficult pas- 
sages as occur in them. During a long residence 
in the upper provinces of Hindustan, I made it 
also my business particularly to enquire for these 
books; and the more so, as I found doubts had 
arisen in Europe of their very existence. My 
researches at Awd, Lucknow, Agra, and Delhi 
were perfectly useless, and I could not in any of 
these places obtain what I wanted. Thus disap- 
pointed, I thought of sending to Jaypouwr for 
them, and was led to it from a knowledge that 
during the persecution the Hindus suffered 
throughout [adia, and which began in the twelfth 
year of ihe reign of Aurengzeb (the persecution 
was atits height in the year of the Hejira 1090, 
or of ours 1679, on account of the rebellion of 
Odaipour), the Rajah of Anbar, Ram Sing, from: 
the important services rendered by his father the. 
Great Jaysing, and his own attachment to the 
emperor, escaped, if not entirely, at least a great 
part of that persecution, which levelled to the 
ground all the Hindou places of worship in the . 
provinces, and caused the destruction of all the 
religious books which could be found belonging 
to the Hindous. In consequence, I wrote to a 
correspondent at Jaypour, and soon learnt fromp 
him that the Baids were to be procured there, but 
that no copy could be obtained from the Brah-, 
mans, without an order or permission from Per- 
tab Sing, who was then the Rajah of the place, 
and is the same prince who has so lately been en- 
gaged in war. with Saindheah, and who is a 
grandson of that famous Rajah Tay Sing (Mir- 
zah Rajah) who built Jaypour close to Anbair, 
and was the founder also of the famous observa- 
tories at Jaypour and Delhi, &«. and the editor 
of some curious astronomical tables which he 
gave to the world under the name of Mohammed. 
Shah, then on the throne of Delhi. Having a 
small knowledge of the Rajah, whom I had seen 
a few years before, when he paid his court to 
Shah Alum, then encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Jaypour, I hesitated not in applying to him, 
by letter, for his permission to have the copy I so 
much wanted, and my friend Don Pedro de Silva, 
a worthy Portuguese physician in the service of 
the Rajah, undertook io deliver it, and to for- 
ward the application with his solicitations if ne« 
cessary. 
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4 Pertal Sing, on reading this letter, smiling, 
asked Don Pedro what use we Europeans could 
make of their holy books? on which he repre- 
sented that it was usual with us to collect and 


‘eonsult all kinds of valuable books, of which we. 
formed in Europe public libraries; and that the. 


Baids, though much sought after, could not be 
met with any where else, and that, without his 


. permission, the Brehmans refused to give a.copy.. 
On ihis the Rajah immediately issued an order. 


such as we wanted, and, in the course of a year, 
paying the Brehmen transcribers at a certain rate 
for every hundred ashlok or stanza, I obtained 
the books which form the subject of this address, 
and which I had so long wished to possess. * 

“‘ On my receiving those books at Lucknow, I 
still found many among the Europeans, who yet 
doubted their real authenticity, so strong were the 
prejudices entertained ; from the little success we 
had hitherto had in procuring them, and from the 
doubts cast on their very existence by some mo- 
dern travellers. But the books having been shown 
to the late Rajah Anunadram, a learned Brehinan, 
then at Lucknow, and a person well known to 
many in England, he immediately recognised 
_them for true and authentic, and begged of me to. 
leave them some time with him. At my request: 
lhe afterwards separated them’in manageable 
volumes, as they now are; and this I thought ne- 
eessary, the better to preserve them, for originally 
they were in loose sheets; the Hindous, in gene- 
ral, seldom or never binding their sacred books, 
particularly the Baids. Eut I was obliged to 
promise him, which I readily did, they should 
uot be bound in any kind of leather, but either in 
silk or velvet. Rajah Anundram further aumber- 
ed the pages; and with his own hand wrote in 
Persian characters, for my information, not only 
the title-page of each volume, but also of each 
section, and the number of leaves they severally 
contain. 

« By this it may be seen how little a dependance 
is to be placed in the assertions of those who have 
represented (all) the Brehmans as very averse to 
the communication of the principles of their re- 
. ligion, their mysteries, and holy books. In truth, 

I have always found those who were really men 
of science and knowledge very ready to impart 
and communicate what they knew to whoever 
would receive it and listen to them with a view 
of information, and not merely for the purpose of 
turning into ridicule whatever was not perfectly 
consonant. to our European ideas, tenets, and 
even prejudices ; someof which, I much fear, are 
thought by the Indians to be full as. deserving of 
ridicule as. any thing they have. At the same 
time it must be owned, thai all the Hindous, the 
Brehmans only excepted, are forbidden by their 
religion from studying and learning the Baids ; 
the A’hairys alone being permitied to hear them 
read and expounded. ‘This being the case, it 
will naturally be asked how eame an European, 
who is not even of the same faith, to be favoured 
with what is denied even to a Hindou? To this 
the Brehmans readily reply, that being now in 
the Cal Jog, or fourth age, in which religion is 
reduced to nought, it matters not who sees or 
studies them in these days of wickedness, since 
by the decrees of the Supreme Being it must be 
‘so. At the same time, notwithstanding, I have 
not observed that the Baids are a bit the more 
explained to the two lower classes among the 
Hindous, the Bais and the Sender. 
. © To return from. this digression.--Possessed, 
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riow, of these sacred manuscripts, which F pro- 
cured for the sole purpose of communicating to 
those who would benefit from their, perusal, I 
soon after sent them to sir William Jones, the 
only European then in India, I believe, who 
could read and expound any part of them. 
From that learned gentleman, whose knowledge 
and merits are far above my praise, we mary ex- 
pect to learn in the future memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society what are his opinions relative to them, 
the strmises in India, and even among the Breh- 
mans, about the authenticity,or at least the merits, 
of one of the four Bards, called the Atierban, and 
in all likelihood some extracts and translations 
from each: and on that account, I shall beg leave 
to refer you for any further information on these 
books to one who is so competent to give the pub- 
lic the fullest and the truest. 

“The Baids are now in London, and accom- 
pany this address: the purport of which is to 
request of you, Sir, as one of the trustees of the 
British Museum, to receive and lodge them in 
that valuable and noble repository, as a small 
token and tribute of respect and admiration, 
from one who, though not born a natural subject, 
yet having spent the best part of his life in the 
service of this country, is really unacquainted 
with any other.” : 


VEDENSKOI, a town of Russia, in the 
government of Archangel, situate on the Vok- 
scha, 200 miles E.S.E. of Archangel. Lon. 
40.44 E. Lat. 58.45 N. 

VEDETTE, in war, a centinel: on horse- 
back, with his horse’s head towards the. place 
whenee any danger is to be feared, and his cara- 
bine advanced, with the butt-end agatnst his 
right thigh. When the enemy has encamped, 
there are vedettes posted at all the avenues, 
and on all the rising grounds, to watch for its 
security. 

To VEER. v. 2, (virer, French.) ‘To turn 
about (ftoscommon). : 

Zo VEER. v.a. 1. Tolet out (Ben Jonson). 
2. ‘To turn; to change (Brown). 

To VeER and Havu, to pull a rope tight, 
by drawing it in and slackening it alternately, 
till the body to whieh it is applied acquires am 
additional motion, like the increased vibrations 
of a pendulum, so that the rope is straitened to 
a greater tension with more facility and dis- 
patch. This method is particularly used in 
hauling the bowlines. The wind is said to 
veer and haul when it alters its direction, and 


- becomes more or less fair. ‘Thus it is said to 


veer aft and to haul forward. 

Verr, Ter-Veer, anciently Camp-Veer, a 
town of Zealand in the United Provinces, 
standing at the mouth of the East Schelde, 
about four miles from Middleburgh, and eight 
from Flushing. © Veer, in Dutch, signifies a 
passage or ferry-over an arm of the sea ora 
river; and as there was once a ferry here over 
the Schelde to the village of Compen, on ‘the’ 
island of North Beveland, the town thereby 
got the name of Veer, Camp-Veer, and Ter- 
Veer. It is well fortified, and formerly enjoyed, 
a good trade, especially to Scotland; the. na-. 
tives enjoying particular privileges here, , The. 
harbour is very good, and the arsenal the best 
furnished in the world. Hence the Veres, an« 
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einntly earls of Oxford, are said to have derived 
both their origin and name. 

VEERING, or Weartine, the operation 
by which a ship, in changing her course from 
one board to the other, turns her stern to 
windward, Hence it is used in opposition to 
tacking, wherein the head is turned to the 
wind and the stern to leeward. See SEAMAN- 
SHIP. ake Usher 

VEGETABILITY. s, (from vegetable.) 
Vegetable nature; the quality of growth with- 
out sensation (Brown). — 

VEGETABLE. Vegetabile. Vita compo- 
sita, absque motu voluntario. Regen. Veg. A 
compound life, without voluntary motion.— 
Otherwise defined to be—an organical body, 
which draws in its nourishment by pores or 
vessels on its outer surface. Or, an organical 
hody destitute of sense and spontaneous mo- 
tion, adhering to some other body in such a 
manner as to draw from it nourishment, and 
having the power of propagating itself by seed. 

The primary parts of a vegetable are-—1. 
The root. 2. The herb. 3. The fructifica- 
tion. 

VelcETABLE. $. (vegetabilis, Latin.) 1. 
Belonging toa plant (Prior). 2. Having the 
nature of plants (Milton). | 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. ‘The second of 
the three great divisions of natural bodies, 
comprehending all those substances which are 
organized and have life, but are destitute of 
sense and spontaneous motion. Linnéus dis- 
tributes vegetables into three tribes, seven fa- 
milies, or nine nations. In his Artificial System 
he arranges them in twenty-four classes. He 
has also made an essay to reduce them into 
natural orders. See BoTany. 

To VE/GETATE. v. n. (vegeto, Latin.) To 
grow as plants; to shoot out; to grow without 
sensation (codward). 


VEGETATION, in natural history, the- 


development and growth of plants. Upon the 
different parts of plants and their respective 
offices, and the various systems which have 
been devised for their classification, we haye 
already treated under the articles Botany and 
Puysiotocy. 

It yet remains for us to notice in a concen- 
trated view a few of the more remarkable facts 
that relate to vegetation, in the broad and general 
sense of the term, and the chemical materials 
which are hereby produced. 


Phenomena of Vegetation. 


An attentive gardener, observes M. Ramond, 
in the Annales du Museum, on ascending the 
high mountains of temperate regions, is imme- 
diately struck with the vigour and luxurious 
appearance of their vegetation. The plants he 
has seen in the adjacent plains are changed in 
Size, aspect, and form, so that he. hardly recog- 
nises the most common. Their stems are ele- 
vated, their flowers larger,even the leaves of the 
trees have acquired a size which makes him 
doubt the identity of the species. The woods 
are more impenetrable, the turf of the downs 
closer, and a green more lively, fresh and bril- 
liant colours every thing, from the depths of the 
valley, ap to those heights where the eye can 
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discern nothing but naked rocks and eternaf 
snows. 

Thus, endowed with a vigour elsewhere un- 
known, vegetables in these situations hasten 
with increased energy through the various 
periods of their existence. Time, which to them 
moves slowly in the plains, in the mountains flies. 
Here, every thing is dove rapidly ; meteors dart 
after each other, and the air is in perpetual: 
agitation. From all these controlling causes, 
acting together in full force, germination, flo- 
rescence, and fructification take place almost 
simultaneously. Sometimes, with a wind blowing 
from the south, with a heavy shower, or with a 
scorching sun, the face of the meadows, downs, 
and forests, in a moment changes, and the whole 
of a particular species seems to vanish; in fact, 
every fine day is a spring in these situations to 
some particular assemblage of vegetables, or to 
some of the inaccessible heights in which they 
gtow. 

To this picture, another succeeds. If we ex- 
amine the mountains and valleys, every place has - 
its peculiar soil, every different elevation its 
peculiar climate, and each of them its charac-: 
teristic vegetables. In the plains, these vegetable 
assemblages occupy vast spaces, the limits of 
which are too extensive, and -indeterminate, to 
be easily perceived. On the contrary, in the 
mountains, they are confined to narrow limits, 
which the eye often takes in at one view. Ine 
gentle rising extended between two dales, in a 
pile of rocks, or in a cliff, which the traveller 
ascends in a few moments, he finds the perpetual 
barriers of those productions, which nature has 
been pleased to separate. _. . 

Among the various causes of these separations, 
one seems to reign predominant over al] others ; 
this is elevation above the level of the sea. In 
every 100 inches in height, the temperature falls 
about half a degree of our thermometers. After 
this degree of cold, which generally puts a stop 
to all vegetation, an eternal frost prevails on the 
summit of such Alps, as at the poles, and every 
100 yards of vertical elevation corresponds 
nearly to one degree of the distance at which the 
mountain is placed from the pole. 

By this scale, the various phenomena of differ- 
ent climates in our globe may be easily under- 
stood ; circumsiances may differ, but the general 
results will be nearly the same. While the in-— 
crease of cold is accompanied by a diminution of 
the column of air, it is also affected by the ob- 
liquity of the rays of the sun, and the distribu-_ 
tion of vegetables, in all alpine countries, de- 
pends principally on these two causes. 

Thus, in the Swiss Alps, and Pyrenees, trees 
cease to grow at about 2500 or 2000 yards of ac- 
tual elevation, as they do about the 70th degree 
of north latitude; and that circle these gigantic 
vegetables occupy is divided into several less | 
bounds, which have each their peculiar charac- 
teristics. At the foot of the mountain we find 
the oak ; in the middle region, the beech; above 
these, the fir and yew succeed, which soon give — 
place to the pine (pinus sylvestris, L.). Along 
with this last mentioned tree, in the Swiss Alps, 
the larch and cembro (pinus cembra, L.) alse: 
grow wild, which are unknown in the Pyrenees. — 
The cedar of Lebanus would probably thrive as 
well on these mountains as on those of Asia, had — 
it been fixed there; but such is still the mystery — 
of the original dissenrination of vegetables, that. — 
nature seems by turns indifferent to the simili- — 
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tude 6f places, of to the distance between them ; 
sometimes bringing together in the same climate 
plants of the most distant countries ; and some+ 
times denying this conformity of vegetables to 
regions exactly alike; both im scil and tem- 
perature. , 

In this zone ef trees, the rhododendron ferru- 
gineum, L. a little shrub peculiar to the moun- 
tains of Europe solely; is very abundant. It 
never descends into the plains, and can hardty 
be cultivated in a garden, demanding its native 
air, soil, water, nay snows, and even there only 
occupies particular spots. Nothing is more 
beautiful when in flower, but nothing is more 
untractable. In the Pyrences it first appears at 
exactly 1600 metres of elevation, stopping as 
precisely at 2790 yards, and within these limits 
is so abundant and vigorous, that it would be as 
difficult to extirpate it there, as it is to cultivate 
it elsewhere. 

The juniper traverses far beyond this circle, 
up to ihe elevation of 2900 metres, but this shrub, 
as it ascends, gradually loses the habit and ap- 
pearance which distinguish it in our plains: 
there, it resembles the juniper of Sweden and 
Lapland, with a low spreading stem, prostrate 
on the ground, seeking an asylum, as it were, by 
instinct, on those sides of the rocks exposed to 
the south or west, against which it spreads out 
its branches into an espalier, with a regularity 
which art can seldom attain. 

In a more elevated region, we find the rigour 
of the climate will not permit the existence of 
any shrub whatever, which the first snows do not 
entirely cover. Still higher, even this shelter is 
insufficient, and nothing but a few herbs, with 
perennial roots actually under the earth, subsist. 
Nature has almost entirely banished from such 
places annual plants; where the whole summer 
is reduced to a few days, nay, sometimes, a few 
hours ; where often a storm of wind, or dripping 
fog, will destroy the flowers which have scarcely 
blossomed, and, bringing back winter, terminate 
the year; 

On the contrary, hardly any elevation seems 
to stop the progress of some perennials, which, 
on the approach of severe cold, shelter themselves 
under the double protection of the earth and 
snow, forming their buds underground, and 
springing up the first fine day of the succeeding 
year, Their duration exhausts the chances of 
all times and seasons, till, sooner or later, they 
also ripen seed, by which they are multiplied. 

Thus the vegetable zone of our alps has in fact 
no other limits than those of the earth or soil 
covering them. The Pic du Midi, which I have 
ascended 26 times, is 3278 yards above the level 
of the sea, but I never once found the thermo- 
meter there rise to the temperate aia Yet, on 
a nearly bare rock, I have thete gathered as 
many as 48 species of vegetables, excluding cryp- 
togamous plants: of these, one only, which per- 
haps I may never find again, was annual. At 
Nieuville, a place 278 yards higher ilvan the Pic 
du Midi, where the thermometer in summer never 
rises to more than 8 degrees, M. Ramond asserts, 
that in five journeys, he hascollected 12 different 
perennials. On the top of Mont Ferdu, at an 
elevation of 3825 yards, even in the bosom of 
permanent snows, but on rocks the sloping situa- 
tion of which had cleared them of snow, he has 
seen six different plants very vigorous. Here, 
in one of the hottest days of a summer remark- 


. @ble for its heat, the thermometer only rose to 


5°5° above the point of congelation, and it un- 
doubtedly falls in winter to 25 or 30: nor is it 
certain, that these 6 plants, found in a season 
which melted more snow than ustial, are regue 
larly uncovered every year. Besides, I have 
seen some of them on the borders of the perpetual 
snow, with only half of their stems exposed and 
vegetating, the other half buried in it, awd it is 
probable, that many of them do not see the light 
ten times in a century, running through the whole 
course of their vegetation in a few short weeks, 
and doomed afterwards to sleep through a winter 
of many years. , 
Plants subjected to so singular a mode of exe 
istence are not among the species which grow in 
the plains of our temperate regions: they belong 
exclusively to such as grew on the summits of 
mountains, or near the poles.. Norway, Lapland, 
and Greenland, furnish plants analogous to those 
of the Swiss Alps and Pyrenees; but few, or 
possibly none of them, are seen in Siberia, Kams- 
chatka; or even in the polar regions of America, 
One would hardly have supposed so great a di- 
versity of vegetable productions in countries so 
much alike and near each other, ner; on the 
other hand, so great a conformity as exists among 
the plants of these countries, and the plants of 
some alpine regions distant from them 40 degrees, 
In fact; we learn from actual observation; that 
the dissemination of vegetables is not always ree 
gulated in parallel distances from the equator ; 
that if a certain number of plants, confined by 
their constitution to a peculiar climate, are to be 
found to a certain distance under the same lati- 
tudes, many others, on the contrary, have been 
scattered over different countries in the direction 
of their meridians. ‘Towards the south, America, 
Africa, and Asia; towards the north, Europe, 
Asia, and America, are far from producing the 
same vegetables under the same parallels; while 
many plants, growing wild in each of these grand 
divisions ef the globe, brave every obstacle oppos« 
ed to them by a diversity of climate,.and propa- 
gate themselves in a geographical direction quite 
contrary to that which a similar climate would 
confine them to. 
Thus, for example, many of the curfous plants 
of Sardinia, Sicily, and Italy, meunt up the Swiss 
Alps, and then descend again into the lower parts 
of Germany, without being allured by our fine 
climate to France, ‘Thus; likewise, the Pyrenees 
receive from Spain a great number of the plants 
of Barbary, scattering them over the westera 
provinces of HWrance, The merendera, which 
grows in the north of Africa, is found in Andalue 
sia, Castile, Arragon ; when crossing the Pyrenees 
it descends as far as the Landes de Bourdeaux. 
The narcissus bulbocodium, and hyacinthus sera+ 
tinus, grow wild in the same places, and follow 
the same route; The anthericum bicolerum of 
Algiers traverses the same chain of mountains, 
and arrives in Anjou. The scilla umbellata and 
crocus nudifiorus have migrated from the Pyre- 
nees even into England. Yet not one of the 


above-mentioned vegetables have been dissemi- 


nated laterally, to meet those southern ones — 
which have crossed the Swiss Alps, 

But it is in the great valleys. of the Pyrenees, 
extending from north te south, that these vege 
table galaxies become most striking and singular. 
The dianthus superbus runs through the whole 
valley of Campan and Gavarnie, without ever 
entering any of the side ones, The verbascum 
myconi, that beautiful and ae plant, which 
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does not belong either to the genus in which 
Linnéus has placed it, or perhaps to any natural 
order yet defined, and which has so exotic an 
-appearance, that it distinguishes itself like the 
king-fisher, among our indigenous birds, invari- 
ably keeps to the same direction. Nothing is 
more abundant in all the great valleys of the 
Pyrenees, in every soil and exposition: yet the 
‘very same soil and exposition never atiract it to 
any of the collateral ones; We could cite a mul- 
.titude of similar examples, but it is sufficient at 
“present to mention one more, the bex tree. This 
shrub, so very robust, is affected by elevation 
like the most delicate ones.’ At the base of the 
Pyrenees, both on the French aud Spanish side, 
it covers every hill: thence it-enters the great 
Valleys, running from the north-east towards the 
‘South, but never quits them; in vain do the 
‘humerous branches of these valleys offer it an 
“asylum ; passing their openings, it keeps to its. 
first direction , Stopping on the crest of the chain 
at about 2000. metres above the level of the sea, 
-and appearing again on the other side at a simi- 
lar elevation, and in a similar ciFeChen, from 
‘which it never deviates. : 
Thus it is, that in-high mountainous countries 
“we discover. the strongest traces of the original 
design of pature ; ; there, each“ order of vegetables 
is confined within narrower bounds ; there, lecal 
‘influence’ more powerfully resists every other. 
‘Nevertheless, the lapse of ages, and especially the 
‘presence of man, has ‘here introduced many mo- 
‘difications; for, in traversing the immense 
deserts of these high mountains, among the rare 
plants which form their herbage, sowe few of the 
Jcommonest here and there occur. Uf the verdure 
‘takes a deeper tint than usual, contrasted with 
‘the gayer colour of the alpine’ turf, the ruins of a 
‘Rut, or a rock blackened by smoke, explain the 
“mystery. Around these ‘asylums of man, we 
‘find naturalized the common mallow, nettle, 
‘ehickweed, common dock. .A shepherd had pos- 
‘sibly sojourned here some weeks, and in driving 
‘his flocks hither had also attracted, without 
‘knowing it, the birds,*the insects, the seeds of 
the plants of his lowland cot. He may possibly 
méver return, but these wild spots have received 
in an instant the indelible i irapression of his foot- 
_ ‘steps; so much weight has a being of his import- 
‘ance in the scale of nature. 
' In other places he has signalized his presence 
by destruction. Before he approached the moun- 
tains, the immense forests which covered their 
‘bases have fallen &nder his axe, for woods are 
not the abodes of man ; he avoids the circuitous 
‘paths of so vast a labyrinth, suspecting danger 
under their shades; he there mourns the absent 
‘sun, an object which every day renovatés his 
‘delight ; and hence it is seldom that he penetrates 
a forest, without fire and sword in hand. 
Accordingly the seeds of woodland plants be- 
come dormant in a soil now dried by the sun and 
‘wind, and no longer suitable to their germinating. 
‘Oiber vegetables take their places, the climate 
iself changing; for the temperature rises, the 
Yains ‘are less frequent, but more copious, the, 
Winds more -inconstant and- impetuous, deep 
guilies are formed in ‘the sides of the acclivities 
by torrents, and rocks are deprived of the earth 
‘which covered them, and, at the same tine, of 
“the plants which érnamentéed them, by falls of 
‘immense loads of melting snow; thts the face of 
‘the globe, where men inhabits, i is more changed i in 
‘one ‘century, than in twenty where he is absent, 
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and Jet that organ, though any o 


After all, in Alpine countries, the different 
soils, and their productions, retain most of their 
aboriginal character: there, the primitive distri- 
bution of vegetables has been least disturbed ; 
their localities can be easily traced, the influence 
of the air is most perceptible ; there, the conti-+ 
guity of objects exhibiting more forcibly their 
Similitudes and dissimilitudes, the eye of the ob- 
server takes in, at one glance, every trait which 
is interesting ; and if it be necessary for the geo- 
logist to visit these grand ¢hains of mountains, 
to study the structure of the earth and those ca- 
tastrophes which have imprinted its present form, 
it is still more so for the horticulturist, who 
wishes to penetrate the mysteries of the primary 
dissemination of vegetables and their subsequent 
propagation, hoping thence to derive hints for 
their successful cultivation and improvement, in 
the paradise surrounding his dwelling. 

Are the variations we thus meet with, the 
adaptation of the plant to the climate, its selec- 
tion of climate, and its change of appearance and 
power, the resuit of a vegetable instinct, or of 
mere mechanical forces ? this is a question which 
has long excited and still continues to excite the 
‘attention of physiologists. Whichsoever be the 
ruling principle, it must equally operate in every 
part and discover itself in every organ. Let us 
then select a single organ as the subject of our 
enquiry, and follow it up from its development ; 
other would 
answer as well, be the tendril. The tendril is 
the petiole of a plant without the leafy expansion, 
possessing a vascular structure of the same nature 
as that of herbaceous stems. The sap of the 
tendril not being wasted in the formation of 
leaves, the tendril itself necessarily grows longer 
ihan the petiole, and on this account is too slen- 
der and feeble to maintain a straight direction. 
Hence arises its twisted shape. It is conjectured 
by Wildenow, that the diminished force of the 
current of air has some influence upon their 
course: since plants that support themselves, by 
tendrils, send out, when distant from a wall, tree, 


_or shrub, all their tendrils towards that side on 


which the plant is to attach itself. ‘This idea, 
however, is far from satisfactory, and by no means 
explains the direction of the curvatures of the 
tendrils of different plants. Other physiologists 
have consequently taken very high ground; and 
have affirmed that the motions of the tendrils of 
plants, and the efforts they apparently make te 
approach and attach themselves. to contiguous 
objects, originate in some degree, not merely of 
instinct, but of sensation and perception; but 
this is a more dangerous hypothesis than the 
preceding, and altogether unsupported ‘by inet 
or analogy. 

Mr. Knight, sensible of the mischievous con- 
Sequences to which such an opinion Seems una- 
voidably to lead, contends, on the contrary, that 
all the movements and actions of the vegetable 
world are as much the result of the two antago- 
nist powers of gravitation and a centrifugal force, 
as those of unorganised matter. .We can, however, 
as little yield to this conception, as to either of 
the two preceding, believing that instinct exists 
wherever vitality of any kind exists: yet as the 
hypothesis i is plausibly and ingeniously supported, 
and forms the latest that has been offered upon 
the subject, we shall present our readers with 
his own words, which are thus given in a letter 
to the president of the Royal Society of the date : 
of 1812, “I was induced, during last summer, to — 


~ 
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-employ a considerable portion of time to watch 
the motions of the tendrils of different species of 
plants ; and I haye now the pleasure to address 
to you an account of the observations I was 
enabled to make. 

<“‘ The plants selected were the Virginia creeper 
(the ampelopsis quinquefolia of Michaux), the 
ivy, and the ¢omnion vine and pea. 

‘* A plant ef the ampelopsis, which grew in a 
garden ‘pot, was removed to a forcing-house in 


-the end. of May, and asingle shoot from it was 


made to grow perpendicularly upwards, by being 
supported in that posi tion by a very slender bar 
of wood, to which it was bound. The plant was 
placed in the middle of the house, and was fully 
exposed to the sun; and every object around it 


was removed far beyond the reach of its tendrils. 


Thus circumstanced, its tendrils, as soon as they 
were nearly full grown, all pointed towards the 
north, or back wall, which was distant about 
eight feet: but not meeting with any thing in 
that direction, to which they could attach them- 


Selves, they declined gradually towards the 


ground, and ultimately attached themselves to 
the stem beneath, and the slender bar of wood. 
‘“A plant of the same species was placed at 
the east end of the house, near the glass, and was 
in Some measure skreened from the perpendicular 
light ; when its tendrils pointed towards the west, 
or centre of the house, as those under the pre- 
ceding circumstances had pointed towards the 
north and back wall. This plant was removed 
to the west end of the house, and exposed to the 
evening sun, being skreened, as in the preceding 
case, from the perpendicular light; and its ten- 
drils, within afew hours, changed their direction, 
and again pointed to the centre of the house, 
which was partially covered with vines. This 


' plant was then removed to the centre of the house, 
_and fully exposed to the perpendicular light, and 


to the sun; and a piece of dark-coloured paper 
was placed upon one side of it, just within the 
reach of its tendrils ; and to this substance they 
Soon appeared to be strongly attracted. The 
paper was then placed upon the opposite side, 
under similar circumstances, and there it was 
soon followed by the tendrils, It was then re- 
moved, and a piece of plate glass was substituted ; 
but to this substance the tendrils did not indicate 
any disposition to approach. "The position of 
the glass was then changed, and care was taken 


to adjust its surface to the varying position of. 


the sun, so that the light reflected might continue 
to strike the tendrils; which then receded from 
the glass, and appeared to be strongly repulsed 
by it. 

“ The tendrils of the ampelopsis very closely 
resemble those of the vine, in their internal or- 
ganization, and in originating fromthe alburnous 
subsiance of the plant; and in being, under cer- 
tain circumstances, convertible into fruit stalks. 
The claws or claspers of the ivy, to experiments 
upon which i shall now proceed, appear to be 
cartical protrusions only; but to be capable (I. 


have reason to believe) of becoming perfect roots, 


under favourable circumstances. Experiments 
ia enery respect very nearly similar te the pre-— 
ceding were made upon this plaat; but I found 
it necessary to place the different substances, to 


which I proposed that the claws should attempt 


do attach themselves, almost in contact with the 
stems of the plants. I observed that the claws 
of this plant evaded the light, just as the tendrils 
of the ampelopsis haddone ; aud that {bey sprang | 


_founded. 


only from such parts of the avemng as were fully, 
or partially, shaded... 

“A seedling plant of the meich tree, and one 
of the ampelopsis and ivy, were placed nearly in 
the centre of the house, and under similar cir- 


cumstances; except that supports, formed of very 
_ Slender bars of wood, about four inches high, 


were applied to the ampelopsis and ivy. The 
peach tree continued, to grow nearly perpendicu- 
larly, with a slight inclination towards the froat 
and south sidé of the house, whilst the stems of 
the ampelopsis and ivy, as soon as they exceeded 
the height of their supports, inclined many points 
from the perpendicular line, in the opposite 
direction. 

‘‘ It appears, therefore, that not enly the ten- 
drils and claws of these creeping dependent 
plants, but that their stems also, are made to re- 
cede from light, and to press against the opake 
bodies, which nature intended to support and 
protect them. 

‘‘ M. Decandole, I believe, fist observed tl hat 
the succulent shoots of trees and herbaceous. 


.plants, which de not depend upon others for 
support, are bent towards the point from which 


they receive light, by the contraction of the cel- 
lular substance of their bark, upen that side; 
and I believe his opinion to be perfectly well 
The operation of light upon the ten- 
drils and stems of the ampelopsis and ivy appears 


to produce diametrically opposite effects, and 
_to occasion an extension of the cellular bark, 


whereyer that is exposed to its influence; and 
this circumstance affords, I think, a satisfactory 
explanation why these plants appear to seek and 
approach contiguous opake objects, just as they 
would do, if they were conscious of their own 
feebleness, and of power in the objects, to which 
they approach, to afford them support and pro- 
tection. 

‘‘ The tendril of the yine, as I have already 
stated, is internally similar to that of the ampe-~ 
lopsis, though its external form, and mode of 
aitaching itself, by twining round any slender 
body, are very different. Some young plants of 
this species, which had been raised in pots in the 
preceding year, and had been headed down toa 
single bud, were placed in a forcing-house, with 
the. plants. I have already mentioned; and the 


shoots from these were bound to slender bars 


of wood, and trained perpendicularly upwards. 
Their tendrils, like these of the ampelopsis, when 
first emitted, pointed upwards ; but they gradu- 
ally formed an increasing angle swith the stems, 
and ultimately poinied perpendicularly down- 
wards ; no object having presented itself to which 
ihey could attach themselves. 

‘* Other plants of the vine, under similar cir- 
cumstances, were trained hor izontally ; ; when 
their tendrils gradually descended beneath their 
stems, with which they ultimately stood very 
nearly at right angles. 

‘* A third set of plants were trained almost 
perpendicularly dowawards, but with an inclina- 
tion of afew degrees tewards ihe north; and the 
tendrils of these permanently retained very 
nearly their first position, reiatively to their 
stems ; whence it appears that these organs, like 
the tendrils of the ampelopsis, and the claws of 


_ the ivy, are to a great extent under the control 


of light. 

“ A few other plants of the same species were 
trained in each of the preceding methods ;. but 
proper objects were placed, in different situations 
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wear them, with which their tendrils might come 
into contact; and E was by these means afforded 
an opportunity of observing with accuracy the 
difference between the motions of these, and 
those of the santpelopsis, under similar circum- 
stances. The latter almost inmediately receded 
from light, by whatever means that was made to 
operate upon them ; and they did not subsequent- 
‘Ty show pny disposition te approach the points 
from which they once receded. The tendrils of 
the vig, on the contrary, varied their positions 
‘ dnevery period of the day, and after, returned 
again during the night to the situations they had 
oecupied in the preceding morning ; and they did 
Hot so immediately, or so regularly, bend towards 
the shade of contiguous objects. But as the ten- 
dyils‘of this plant, like those of the ampelopsis, 
Spring alternately from each side of the stem, 
and as one peint only in three is without a ten- 
dril, and 2s each tendril separates into two divi- 
Bins, ? they do not often fail to come into contact 
swith ony object within their reach; and the ef- 
fects of contact upon the tendril are almost im- 
mediately visible. It is made to bend towards 
the body it touches, and, if that body be slender, 
to attach itself firmly by twining round it, in 
obedience to causes which I shall endeavour to 
point out. 

“The tendril of the vine, in its internal or- 

ganization, is apparently similar to the young 
succu ent shoot, and leaf-stalk, of the same plant; 
and it is as abundantly provided with vessels, or 
passages, for the sap; and I have proved that it 
as alike capable of feeding a succulent shoot, or 
a leaf, when grafted upon it. It appears there- 
fore, I conceive, not improbable, that a consider- 
able quantity of the moving fluid of the plant 
‘passes through its tendrils; and that there isa 
close connexion betweea its vascular structure 
and its motions. 
' ©T have proved in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of 1806, that centrifugal force, by operat- 
‘ing upon the elongating plumules of germinating 
Seeds, occasions an increased growth and exten- 
sion upon the external sides of the young stems, 
and that gravitation produces correspondent ef- 
fects ; probably, by occasioning the presence of a 
larger portion of the fluid organizable matter of 
the plant upon the one side than upon the other. 
‘The external pressure of any “body upon one side 
of a tendril will probably drive this fluid from 
one side of the tendril, which will consequently 
contract, to the opposite side, which will expand ; 
and the teadril will thence be compelled to bend 
yound a slender bar of wood or metal, just as the 
stems of germinating seeds are made to bend up- 
wards, and to raise the cotyledons out of the 
ground ; andin’support of this conclusion I shall 
Sbserve, that the sides of the tendrils, where in 
contact with the substance they embraced, were 
compressed and flattened.’ 


“ The actions of the tendrils of. the pea were 


so. perfecily similar to those of the’ vine, when 


they came inio contact with any body, that I . | 


need not trouble you with the ebservations I made 
upon that plant. An inereased extension of the 
cellular substance of the bark upon one side of 
the tendrils, and a correspondent coniracticn 
upon the epposite side, occasioned by the opera- 
tion of light, or the partial pressare ef a body in 
contact, appeared, in every case which has come 
under my observation, the obvious cause of the 
motions of tendrils; and therefore, in conformity 
with the conclusions 1 drew in my last memoir, 
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respecting the growth of roots, I shall venture ts 


infer, that they are the result of pure necessity 
only, uninfluenced by any degrees of sensation, 


or intellectual powers.’”’ 


Chemical Productions of Vegetation. 


The products hitherto found in the vegetable 
kingdom, so far as they have been examined with 
any degree of accuracy, may be reduced under 
four heads. I Substances soluble in water, at 
least in some state or other, and which, in gene- 
ral, are solid, and not remarkabiy combustible. 
II. Substances either fluid, or which melt when 
heated, and burn like oils. These are all inso- 
luble in water, but in general dissolve in alkohel. 
TEI. Substances neither soluble in water, alkohol 
or ether, and which have a fibrous or woody tex- 


‘ture. -IV. Substances which belong to the mine- 


ral kingdom, and occur only in small quantities 
in vegetables, and may therefore be considered 
as extraneous. They are thus arranged by Dr. 
‘Fhomson. 


I. Various. 


1. Acids. 

2. Sugar, 

3. Sarcocol. 

4. Asparagin. 

3. Gum. 

6. Jelly. 

7. Ulmin. 

8. Inulin, 

9. Starch. . 

10. Indigo. | 

11. Gluten. 

12. Albumen. 

18. Fibrin. 

14, Gelatin. 

15. Bitter principle. 
16. Extractive, or extract. 
17. Tannin. 

18. Narcotic principle. 


IL. Oleoform. 


. Fixed oil. 

Wax. 

. Volatile oil. 

Camphor. 

Birdlime, 

Resins, 
. Guaiacum, - 

Balsams. 

. Gum-resins. 

Caoutchouc. 


II. Frbrous. 


1. Cotton. 
2. Suber, 
3. Wood. 


IV. LExvtraneous. 


1. Alkalies, 
‘2. Earths, 
3.. Metals. ; 
We shall confine our cbservatiens to the prin- 
cipal of these products: for the rest, the reader 
say turn to the separate articles under the re- 
spective names. 

‘Thesmost important of the whele, if we have 
regard to its quantity, in which it greatly exceeds 
ali the rest put together, is vegetable fire or 
wood. This is to plants what bone, muscle, and 
cartilage, are to animals: to this they are entirely 
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indebted for their stability, and the resistanee 


t 


they aré able te oppose 0 external violence. It 
constitutes the greater part of all woods and 
barks; of the green epidermis of herbaceous 
plants ; ; of the net-work of leaves ; and of the fine 
downy fibres in which the seeds of cotton and 
various other vegetables are imbedded, It con- 
sists of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and a little 
azot. By dry distillation it yields hydro-carbo- 
nous gass, carbonic acid, empyreumatic, acetous, 
or pyro-ligneous acid, with a little ammonia, and 
a little volatile oi). A large proportion of charcoal 
remains behind in the retort, still exhibiting, ia 
a very perfect manner, the texture of the wood. 
There is no animal substance at all analogous to 
vegetable fibre. 

The next most copious substance is, perhaps, 
fecula or starch. It is contained in all seeds, and 
more sparingly in most of the bulbous, tuberous, 
and other fleshy roots. It is not ascertained 
whether azot enters into its composition : ammo- 
nia, certainly, is not afforded by dry distillation. 
It appears to be absolutely peculiar to the vege- 
table kingdom. 

Extract, or eatractive, is another of the peculiar 
vegetable principles found in abundance. But 
though nothing analogous to it exists in the 
animal kingdom, yet it affords ammonia both by 
dry distillation, and by the action of quick-lime: 
in the former case, indeed, the ammonia is mark- 
ed by the contemporaneous production of empy- 
reumatic acid, but it may readily be set at liberty 
by means of the fixed alkalies. 

Another important principle is ¢arfhin: it is 
contained in certain barks, woods, and leaves, 
and affords by dry distillation an empyreumatic 
acid, but no ammonia. It may he considered as 
peculiar to vegetables, although it appears, from 
Mr. Hatcheti’s experiments, that a substance 
‘very Similar to tannin may be precured by the 
action of nitric acid on various kinds of animal 
matter previously charred, 

Gum-mucilage is another of the peculiar vege- 
table principles, to which nothing analogous has 
hitherto been discovered in the animal kingdom, 
unless it be the poisonous matter of venomous 
snakes, which, as analyzed by Fontana, appears 
to have many of the characters of vegetable, gum. 
Tt resides chiefly in the barks of trees, and'in a 
few of the bulbous roots. By dry distillation it 
affords an empyreumatic acid, from which, how- 
ever, quick-lime sets at liberty a quantity of am- 
monia, thus showing that azot enters into the 
composition of this substance. 

Volatile oil is alse peculiar to the vegetable 
kingdom. It occurs in the bark, the wood, and 
the covering of several secds. It appears to con- 
sist entirely of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon; 
and does not afferd any ammonia by distil- 
lation. ; 

Camphor, resin, and lalsam, also rank among 
the peculiar vegetable principles, and appear to 
consist of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, without 
any azot. A few of the aromatic animal products, 
indeed, such as musk, civet, and ambergris, ap- 
pear to contain a portion of resin, which, how- 
ever, differs from vegetable resin, in affording 
ammonia by digestion with fixed alkali, and 
therefore contains azot. 

Gum-resin, gluten, and caoutchouc, are three 
peculiar vegetable principles, into the compo- 
sition of which, a considerable quantity of azot 
enters, as they afford ammonia and oil by dry 
distillation, but no acid. 
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The acids peculiar to vegetables: are the tar- 
taric, citric, and gallic, the malic, oxalic, acetic, 
and prussic. Of these, however, the four latter, 
though not originating in animal organization, 
may yet be produced, by the action of different 
reagents, on several animal products. 

The substances that follow are common to 
both vegetable and. animal maiter : 

Sugar.—This is contained largely in some of 
the grass stems, in the nectaries of all blossoms, 
in the pulp of certain fruits, and in many of the 
fleshy spindle-shaped roots: also in the milk of 
animals, and in human urine in a peculiar dis- 
eased state. It is much more abundant in the 
vegetable than in the animal kingdom, and by 
destructive distillation, affords a iarge proportion 
of empyreumatic acid, bui no ammonia. 

Fired oil—This is contained in most seeds, 
and in the pulpy fruit of the olive, the cornel, 
and perhaps of a few other plants, In animals, 
it resides in the liver, in the cellular membrane, 
and in milk. It appears to consist of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carben, with little or no azot, and 
affords an acid by destructive distillation. 

Albumen, fibrin, and gelatin —These substances 
are of rare occurrence in the vegetable kingdom, 
but they constitute almost the whole of the soft 
parts of animals. They are composed for the 
most part of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and azot, 
and afford by distillation ammonia and oil, but 
no acid. 

Benzoic and phosphoric acids, —Of these, the for- 
mer is found in the vegetable balsams, and in 
the urine of the horse, and of afew other qua- 
drupeds: the latter, combined with lime, is very 
abundant in animals, constituting the principal 
portion of the bones, and other hard parts: but 
it is of comparatively rare’ occurrence in vege- 
tables, in which it is found in combination with 
lime, or potash. 

All the above vegetable principles may be ul- | 
timately resolved into the following fifteen sub- 
stances: viz. oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, azot, 
sulphur, phosphoric and muriatic acids, oxyds 
of iron, and manganése, potash, and soda, lime, 
megnesia, silex, and alumine ; and of these, the 
first four constitute by far the largest mass of 
vegetable matter. 

As all animal matter is prepared by the process 
of digestion from vegetables, it is obvious that 
each of these great classes of substances must ex- 
hibit, in its ultimate analysis, the same simple - 
substances. It is moreover evident from the 
preceding enumeration, that not only the ele- 
ments, but many of the secondary principles de- 
rived from them, are common both to vegetables * 
and animals ; and, therefore, that, strictly speak 
ing, there can be no essential characters by which 
the chemist can pronounce decisively concerning 
any unknown substance presented to his exami- 
nation, that it belongs to the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. The old cheuiists, indeed, relied with 

confidence’ on the phenomena afforded by de- 
structive distillation: if an ammoniacal liquor 
were produced, accompanied by the odour of 
burnt feathers, the substance yielding it was 
immediately presumed to be of animal origin ; 
while if an acid liquor was produced, accompa- 
nied by the odour of wood smoke, the unknown 
substance was considered as belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom; and this, though by no 
means an infallible criterion, must still be cone 
sidered as the best that can be adopted, 


VETI 
VEGETATIVE: s. (vegetatif, French.) 


1. Having the quality of growing without life 
(Raleigh). @. Having the power to produce 
erowth in plants (Broome). 

VEIGETATIVENESS.s. (from vegetative.) 
The guality of producing growth. 

VEGE/TE, a. (vegetus, Lat:) Vigorous; 
active: sprightly (South). : 

VE’GETIVE. a. (from vegeto, Lat.) Vege- 
table; having the nature of plants (Tusser). 

Ve'GETIVE. s. A vegetable (Dryden). | 

VEGLIA, an island in the gulf of Venice, 
“on the coast of Dalmatia. It is 90 miles in 
circuit, rocky, and badly cultivated, but pro- 
‘duces wine and silk, and has small horses in 
high esteem. The town of the same name has 
_a good harbour, a strong citadel, and is the see 
of a. bishop. _ Lon. 14. 56 E. . Lat. 45. 22 N. 

VEGLIANA, a town of Piedmont, seated 
,on an’eminenice, near the river Doria, 12 miles 
N.W. of Turin. 

VEH, a town of Hindustan, in Moultan, 
“seated at the junction of the Setledge with the 
Indus, 63 miles S.S.W, of Moultan. Lon. 70. 
5E. Lat. 29. 8N. 

VE'HEMENCE. Ve/Hemency. s. (vehe- 
‘mentia, Latin.) 1. Violence; force (Milton). 
2. Ardour; mental violence; fervour (Add.), 

VE'HEMENT. a. (vehement; French; vehe- 
mens, Latin.) 1. Violent; forcible (Grew). 
2 Ardent; eager; fervent (Milton). 

VEHEMENTLY... ad. (from vehement.) 
1. Foreibly. 2. Pathetically; urgently (Til- 
lotson). 

VE*AICLE. s. (vehiculum, Lat.) 1. That 
in which any thing is carried (Addison). 2. 
That part of a' medicine which serves to make 
the principal ingredient portable (Brown). 4, 
That by means of which any thing is conveyed 
(L’ Estrangeé). 

VEIL (anc. geog.), a city of Etruria, the 
longand powerful rival of Rome ; distant about 
100 stadia, or tweive miles, to the north-west ; 
situated on a high and steep rock. Taken after 
a siege of ten years by Camillus, six years be- 
fore the taking of Rome by the Gauls: and 
thither the Romans, after the burning of their 
city, had thoughts of removing ; but were dis- 
suaded from it by Camillus (Livy). It re- 
mained standing after the Punic war; anda 
colony was there settled, and its territory as- 
signed to the soldiers. But after that it de- 
clined so gradually, as not to leave a single 
trace standing, Famous for the slanghter of 
the 300 Fabiion the Cremera (Quid). The 
spot on which it stood lies mear Isola, in St. 
Peier’s patrimony (Holstenius). . 

To VEIL. ».®. (welo, Latin. See Vatr.) 
1. To cover with a veil, or any thing which 
conceals the face (Boyle). 2. To cover; ‘to 


invest (Milton). 3.'To hide; to conceal (Pope). 


VEIL. s. (velum, Latin.) 1. A cover to 
conceal the face (/Valler), 2. A cover; a 
disguise (Dryden). 

VEIL, a piece of stuff, serving to cover or 


hide any thing. Ti the Romish churches, in . 
‘receives the blood from the external and in- 


time of Lent, they have veils or curtains over 
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the altar, crucifix, images of saints, &e. A 
veil of crape is wore on the head by nuns, asa 
badge of their profession: the novices wear 
whiie veils, but those who have made the vows 
black ones, See the article Nun. 
VELL, in botany. See CALYPTRE. 
Ver (Charles Marie), the son of a Jew, of 
Meiz, in Lorrain; who, on his conversion to’ 
Christianity, became a canon regular of St. 
Augustin, and prior of St. Ambrose, at Melun; 
but turning: protestant, he fled to England, 
where he preached among the anabaptists in 
1685: he wrote Commentaries in Latin upon 
several books of the Old and New Testaments. 
Vet (Lewis de Compiegne de), brother to 
the preceding, also a converted Jew, and who 
published many learned pieces, particularly one 
entitled Catechismus Judzorum in disputa- 
tione et dialogo magistri et discipuli, scriptus 
i R. Abrahaio Jagel, monte. Silicis oriundo, 
Hebrew and Latin, 1679. He, like his bro- 
ther, became a protestant. They both died 
about.the end of the 17th century. 
VEINS. (vena, from venio, to come, because 
the blood comes through it.) In anatomy, 
Jong membranous ecatals, which continually 
become wider, do not pulsate, and return the 
blood from the arteries to the heart. All veins 
originate from the extremities of arteries only, 
by anastomosis, and terminate in the auricles 
of the heart: e.g. the vena cava in the right, 
and the pulmonary veins in the left. auricle, 
They are composed, like arteries, of three 
tunics or coats, which are much more slender 
than in the arteries, and are supplied with 
semilunar membranes or folds called valves. 
Their use is to return the blood to the heart. 
The blood is returned from every part of the 
body into the right auricle: the vena cava su- 
perior receives it from the head, neck, thorax, 
and superior extremities; the vena cava in- 
ferior, from the abdomen and inferior extremi- 


. ties; and-the coronary vein receives it from 


the coronary arteries of the heart. 

The venacavasuperior.—Thisvein terminates 
in the superior part of the right auricle, into 
which it evacuates the blood, from the right 
and left subclavian veins, aid the vena azygos. 
The right and left subclavian veins receive the 
blood from the head and upper extrémities, in. 
the following manner. The veins of the 
fingers, called digitals, receive their blood from 
the digital arteries, and empty it into, . 

1. The cephalic of the thumb, which runs 
on the back of the hand along the thumb, and 
evacuates itself into the external. radial. | 

2. The salvatella, which runs along the 
lwtle finger, unites with the former, and emp- 
ties its blood into the internal and external 
cubital veins. At the bend of the fore-arm are 
three veins, called'the great cephalic, the basi- 
lic, and the median. 
_ The great cephalic runs along. the superior 
part of the fore-arm, and receives the blood 
from the external radial. — ' 

The basilic.ascends on the under side, and 
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gernal cubital veins, and some branches which 
accompany the brachial artery, called venz 
satellitum. 

The median is situated in the middle of the 
fore-arm, and arises from the union of several 
branches. ‘These three veins all unite above 
the bend of the arm, and form 

The brachial vein, which receives all their 
blood, and is continued into the axilla, where 
it is called 

The axillary vein.—This receives also the 
blood from the scapula, and superior and in- 
ferior parts of the chest, by the superior and 
inferior thoracic vein, the vena muscularis, 
and the scapularis. 

- The axillary vein then passes under the cla- 
vicle, where it is called the subclavian, which 
unites with the external and internal jugular 


veins, and the vertebral vein, which brings the 


blood from the vertebral sinuses; it receives 
also the blood from the mediastinal, pericar- 
diac, diaphragmatic, thymic, internal mam- 
mary and laryngeal veins, and then unites with 
its fellow, to form the vena cava superior, or as 
it is sometimes called, vena cava descendens. 
The blood from the external and internal 
parts of the head and face is returned in the 
following manner into theexternal and internal 
jugulars, which terminate in the subclavians, 
The frontal, angular, temporal, auricular, 


sublingual, and occipital veins receive the 


blood from the parts after which they are 
named ; these all converge.to each side of the 


‘neck, and form a trunk, called the external 


jugular vein. — 5 . 
The blood from the brain, cerebellum, me- 
dulla oblongata, and membranes of these parts, 
is received into the lateral sinuses, or veins of 
the dura mater, one of which empties its blood 
through the foramen lacerum in basi cranii 
into the internal jugular, which descends in 
the neck by the carotid arteries, receives the 
blood from the thyroideal and internal maxil- 
lary veins, and empties itself into the subclavi- 


ans within the thorax. 


The vena azygos receives the blood from the 
bronchial, superior, esophageal, vertebral and 
inter¢ostal veins, and empties it into the su- 
perior cava. _ 

- Vena cava inferior.—The vena cava inferior 
is the trunk @ all the abdominal veins and 
those of the lower extremities, from which 


parts the blood is returned in the following 
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manner. The veins of the toes, called the di- 
gital veins, receive the blood from the digital 
arteries, and form on the back of the foot three 
branches, one on the great toe, called. the ce- 
phalic, another, which runs along thedittle toe, 
ealled the vena saphena, and on the back of 
the foot, vena dorsalis pedis; and on the sole 
of the foot they evacuate themselves into the 
plantar veins. 

- The three veins on the upper part of the foot 


| coming together above the ankle, form the an- 


terior tibial; and the plantar veins, with a 
branch from the calf of the leg, called the su- 


r SP yi ; oar 
_ fal vein, form the posterior tibial; a branch 
i 


also ascends. in the direction of the fibular 


called the peroneal vein. These three branches 
unite before the ham into one branch, the 
subpopliteal vein, which ascends through the 
ham, carrying all the blood from the foot: it 
then proceeds upon the anterior pi of the 
thigh, where it is termed the crural or femoral 
vein, receives several muscular branches, and 
passes under Poupart’s ligament into ibe cavity 
of the pelvis, where it is called the external iliac. 

The arteries. which are distributed about the 
pelvis evacuate their blood into the external 
hemorrhoidal veins, the hypogastric veins, the 
internal pudendal, the vena magua ipsius penis, 
and obturatory veins, ail of which unite in the 
pelvis, and form the internal iliac vein. 

The external iliac vein receives the blood 
from the external pudendal véins, and then 
unites with the internal iliac at the last verte- 
bra of the loins, an@ form the vena cava in- 
ferior or ascendens, which ascends on the right 
side of the spine, receiving the blood from the 
sacral, lumbar, right spermatic veins, and the 
vena cava hepatica; and having arrived at the 
diaphragm, it passes through the right foras 
men, and enters the right auricle of the heart, 
into which it evacaates all the blood from 
the abdominal viscera and lower extremities. 

Vena cava hepatica —This vein ramifies in 
the substance of the liver, and brings the blood 
into the vena cava inferior from- the branches 
of the vena porte, a great vein which carries 
the blood from the abdominal viscera into the 
substance of the liver. ‘The trunk of this vein; 
about the fissure of the live, in which it is si- 
tuated, is divided into the hepatic and abdo- 
minal portions. The abdominal portion ‘is 
composed of the splenic, meseraic, and internal - 
hemorrhoxlal veins. ‘These three venous 
branches carry all the blood from the stomach, 
spleen, pancreas, omentum, mesentery, gail- 
bladder, andthe small and large intestines, 
into the sinus of the vena porte. The hepatic 


.portion of the vena porte enters the substance 


of the liver, divides into innumerable ramifica- 
tions, which secrete the bile, and the superflu- 
ous blood passes into corresponding branches 
of the venze caves hepatice. 

The action of the veins —Veins do not pul- 
sate; the blood which they receive from the 
arteries flows through them very slowly, and 
is conveyed to the right auricle of the heart 
by the contractility of their coats, the pressure 
of the blood from the arteries, called the visa 
tergo, the contraction of the muscles, and re- 
spiration ; and itis prevented from going back- 
wards in the vein by the valves, of which 
there are a great number. ! 

_VeINn, among miners, is that space which 
is bounded with woughs, and contains ore, 
spar, canck, clay, chirt, croil, brownhen, 
pitcher-chirt, cur, which the philosophers call 
the mother of metals, and sometimes soil of all 
colours. When it bears ore, it is called a 
quick vein; when no ore, a dead vein. See 
MrneRALoGy. ; 

Vern signifies farther, 1, Tendency or 
turn of the mind or genius (Dryden). 2. 
FBavourable moment (/Votton). 3. Humour ; 
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temper (Bacon), 4. Continued disposition 
(Temple), 5. Current; continued production 
(Swift). 6. Strain; quality (Old.). 7. Streak ; 
variegation: as, the veins of the marble. 

VEWQNED. Veltiny. a. (veineux, .French, 
from vein.) 1. Full‘of veins. 2. Streaked ; 
variegated (Thomson). 

VEJUCA DU GUACO. A plant which 
has the power of curing and preventing the 
bite of venoomus serpents, and is probably the 
ophiorhiza mungos of Linnéus. The following 
account is given of it by Don Pedro d’Orbies y 
Vargas. ‘* The abundance of venomous ser- 
pents found in the warm districts has rendered 
it necessary for the unfortunate Indians and 
negroes, who traverse the woods almost 
always barefooted, to search out the most effi- 
cacious remedies for the disagreeable effects 
produced by the bite of these animals, Of the 
remedies hitherto discovered, none is equal to 
the juice of a plant of the creeping kind, called 
vejuco du guaco, for it not only cures the ma- 
ladies arising from the bite of serpents, but 
preserves from their effects those who have 
drunk of it before they are bitten; so that the 
Negroes and Indians acquainted with this 
plant lay hold with their naked hands of the 
most venomous serpents, without sustaining 
any injury from them. This knowledge, of 
which they formerly made a great mystery, 
gave them much importance in the country, 
and there is no doubt that they gained a great 
deal of money, both from those who were 
bitten by serpents, and those who were desir- 
ous, through curiosity, to see them handle these 
dangerous animals. | 

‘* Being born in thekingdom of Santa- Fé, be- 
longing to South America, I-had often heard 
the inhabitants boasting of the great ability of 
these negroes, whom my countrymen call 
empirics. But as in the capital, where I was 


educated, which lies in a cold district, there: 


are no venomous serpents, I had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing any till the year 1783, when 
beinz at Margerita, I heard of a slave who had 
a great reputation as being invulnerable to ser- 
pents, and who belonged to a gentleman of 
that place. As I was resolved to examine him 
myself, | begeed his master to send for him, 
with a sufficient provision of serpents, which 
he readily consented to do, On the 30th of 
May, of the same year, the negro came to the 
house where I resided with one of the most 
venomous serpents of the country, which he 
had put into a calabash; a kind of vessel em- 
ployed by these people for the same purposes 
as bottles are employed in Europe. Having 
informed him, that ] was desirous of seeing a 
specimen of his talents, he replied that he was 
ready to gratify my curiosity, and taking the 
serpent from the calabash, handled it with so 
much confidence and composure, that I ima- 
gined he had préviously deprived it of its teeth 
that contained the poison. I therefore caused 
him to open its mouth, but I saw that it still 
had its teeth; and was convinced that the 
negro possessed some secret for soothing it, for 
it appeared as tame and harmless as the most 
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innocent animal could have been. After a 
long, conversation with the negro, of whom 1 
asked several questions, to which he gave the 
most pertinent answers, I informed him how 
much I should be gratified if I could be en- 
abled to handle serpents with the same secu- 
rity; and finding that he was not averse to 
procure me that satisfaction, [ offered him a 
recompence, with which he seemed satisfied. 
Next morning he returned with the leaves of 
the plant in question, which he moistened, 
and, having bruised them in my. presence, 
made me drink two large spoonfuls of the 
juice. He then made three incisions between 
my &ngers in each hand, in which he inocu- 
lated ine with the same juice; he performed a 
similar operation on each foot, and on each 
side of my breast. When these operations 
were finished, he informed me that I might lay 
hold of the serpent. I made several observa- 
tions to him in regard to the disagreeable 


‘consequences to be apprehended in case I 


should be bit by the animal; but finding that 
he seemed confident in his skill, I resolved to 
take it into my hands without any fear, which 
I did several times, the animal never making 
the least attempt to do me any injury. One 
of the individuals, however, who were in my 
house, being desirous to run the same risk, was 
bit by the serpent the second time he took it 
in his hands; but without any further incon~ 
venience than a slight inflammation in: the 
parts.. Two of my domestics, who had been 
also inoculated, encouraged by this first attempt, 
went out into the fields and soon brought 
with them another kind of serpent, equally 
venomous, without sustaining any hurt from 
it. In a word, I have caught ‘several since 
that time without any other preparation than 
that of having drank a little juice of the vejuco 
du guaco; and after repeating these trials, 
either on myself or my domestics, and always 
with the completest success, 1 resolved in 1791 
to give a memoir on this remarkable antidote 
in a periodical paper published every week at 
Santa-Fé. JI added a description of the plant, 
and every thing that appeared to me necessary 
for rendering public and general this discovery 
so useful to mankind. An account of all my 
experiments, and of the persons who were pre- 
sent, will be found in that paper, dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1791. a tee 

‘¢ | shall here only observe,that the tradition 
current among the Indians and negroes of the 
vice-royship of Santa-Fé, respecting the man= — 
ner in which the virtue of this plant’was dis- 
covered, is as follows:—A:’ bird of the kite 
kind, described by Catesby under the name of 


the serpent-hawk, feeds chiefly upon snakes 


in the hot and temperate regions of that part 
of America. This bird hasa monotonous cry, — 
sometimes very disagreeable by its repetition, 
which imitates the articulated word guaco, on _ 
which account the inhabitants have given it 

that name; and these people say that when it — 
cries it is to call forth the serpents, over which — 
it exercises a certain kind of authority. ‘They 
add other extravagant fables; but it is certain 


ef cylinders, which embrace the style. 
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‘that the guaco pursues them wherever it finds 


them, and that the Indians and negroes, who 
spend the greater part of their time in the fo- 
rests and open fields, assert, that to take them 
with more safety they prepare themselves by 
eating some leaves of the plant in question. 
This may be true; they may have discovered 
the virtue of it, and experienced it with suc- 
cess. ‘In this case, as in many others, the 
instinct of animals has been of use to us, 

«In regard to the plant, its genus has not yet 
been classed in any book of botany I have ever 
seen; and for that reason I shall venture to 
give a description of it, as well as [ can, taking 
advantage of the memoir above ‘mentioned. 


‘The root is fibrous, and extends in every direc- 


tion; the stem is straight, perfectly cylindric 
when the plant is tender, but when old be- 


-comeés pentagonal, that is to say, acquires 


salient angles. The leaves which grow on the 
stem stand opposite to each other, are shaped 
like a heart, have a dark green colour, inter- 
mixed with violet; are smooth on the lower 
side, rough on the upper, and somewhat 
es its corymbiferous flowers are yellow, 


flosculous, and have four florets on each com- 


mon calyx. The corol is monopetalous, in- 
fundibuliform, with five indentations, and con- 
tains five stamins, united by anthers in the form 
The 
style has a stigma deeply divided, and the calyx 
contains several broad seeds, each with a silky 
aigrette. 

‘« The plant is vivacions, and is found in the 
hot and temperate regions of the vice-royship 
of Santa-Fé; it is, in general, found growing 
on the borders of rivulets and: in shady places, 
rather than in the open plains. Nature has 
not produced it in the elevated or cold districts 


of this continent; and for this reason, no doubt, 


that its virtue would be useless, as there are no 


- venomous serpents but in the countries where 


it grows,” . ; | 
VELABRUM, a marshy piece of ground 
on the side of. the Tiber, which Augustus 
drained, and where he built houses: The 


piace was frequented as.a market, where oil, 


“cheese, &c.-were exposed to sale. (Horat.). 


VELARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the 


court of the Roman emperors, being 2 kind of 


usher, whose post was behind the curtain in 
the prince’s apartment, as that of the chancel-- 


» Jor’s was at the entry of the balustrade; and 


that of the ostiarii at the door. ‘The velarii 
hada superior of the same denomination, who 
commanded them. ; . 


VELASQUES (Den Diego de Silva), an 


eminent Spanish painter, was born at Seville 


in 1594, but repaired to Madrid, where his 
_ talents became a powerful recommendation of 


y 


him to the royal family. ‘ Philip [V.-had:a 


very particular regard for him, and took a de- 
light in seeing him paint; he conferred the 


_ idignity of cavalier upon him, and when he 


died, honoured his memory by an expensive 


funeral. 


_ VELAY, a late province of France, bound 
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ed on the north by Forez, west by Auvergne, 
south by Gesanda; and east by Vivarez, It 
is full of high mountains, covered with snow 
the greater part of the year, but abounds in 
cattle. It now forms the department of Upper 
Loire. 

VELDENTZ, a town of France, in the 
pei else of Sarre, lately of Germany, in the 
palatinate of the Rhine, with a castle. The 
environs produce excellent Moselle wine. It 
is seated on the Moselle, 19 miles N.E. of 
"Treves. ; 

VELETRI, a town of Italy, in Campagna 
di Roma. It is the residence of the bishop of 
Ostia, whose palace is magnificent; and there 
are large ns tar adorned with fine fountains. 
It is seated on an eminence, 18 miles S.E. of 
Rome. - 

VELEZ DE GOMARA, a seaport of the 
kingdom of Fez, with a castle, seated between 
two high mountains, on the Mediterranean, 
120 miles N.N.E. of Fez. Lon. 4. 0 W. 
Lat. 55. 10 N. 

Vevez Maraca, a town of Spain, in 
Granada, seated in a large plain, between two 
rivers, near the Mediterranean, 13 miles E. by 
N. of Malaga, and 62S.W. of Granada. 

VELEZIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order digynia. Corol five- 
petalled, small; calyx filiform, five-toothed ; 
capsule one-celled; seeds numerous, in a 
single series. One species; a native of the 
south of Europe. 

VELLA, Cress-rocket. In botany, a genus 
of the class tetradynamia, order siliculosa, 
Silicle with the partition twice as large as the 
valves ; ovate outwardly, Two species; one, 
V. annua, common cress-rocket, a herb ine 
digenous to our own sandy fields : the other, V. 
pseudo-cytisus, a shrubby plant of Spain. 

VELLEIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx fives 
leaved, inferior; coro] tubular, gaping at top, 
with a five-cleft border; capsule four-valved, 
one-celled, many-seeded; seeds imbricate. One 
species only; an herbaceous stemless plant of 
Australasia. 

VELLE ITY. s. (velleitas, from velle, Lat.) 
The lowest degree of desire (Locke). 

To VEILLICATE. v. a. (vellico, Lat.) To 
twitch; to pluck; to act by stimulation. 

VEILLICATION. $s. (vellicatio, Latin.) 
Twitching; stimulation (Watts). 

VELLICATION, in medicine. (from vellico, 
to pluck.) The attempt to pluck something 
from the bedclothes: a common symptom in 
the last stages of low fevers. (T%a/mus). 

VELLUM, isa kind of parchment, that is 
finer, evener, and more white than the com- 
mon parchment. The word is formed from 
the French velin, of the Latin vitudinus, be- 
longing to a calf. ; 

VELOCITY, or Swirrness, orCELERITY, 
in mechanics, is that aff ction of motion, by 
which a moviig body passes over a certain 
space in a certain time. It is always propor 
tional to the space moved over m a given time, 
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when the velocity is uniform, or always the 
same during that time. 

Velocity is either uniform or variable. Uni- 
form, or equal velocity, is that with which a 
body passes always over equal spaces in equal 
times. And it is variable, or unequal,. when 
the spaces passed:over in equal times are un- 
equal ; in which case’ it is either accelerated 
or retarded velocity ; and this acceleration, or 
retardation, may also be equal or unequal, ise. 
uniform or variable, &e. See ACCELERA- 
Trion, Motion, and DyNAMICs. 

Velocity is.also either absolute or relative. 
Absolute velocity is that we bave hitherto 
been considering, in which the velocity of 
a body is considered simply in itself, or as 
passing over a certain space in a certain 
time. But relative or respective velocity 
is that with which bodies approach to, or 
recede from. one another, whether they both 
move, or one of them be at rest. Tbus, if 
one body move with the absolute velocity of 
two feet per second, and another with that of 
six feet per second; then if they move directly 
towards each other; the rélative velocity with 
which they approach is that of eight feet. per 
second; but if they move both the same way, 
so that the latter overtake the former, then the 
relative velocity with which that overtakes it, 
is only that of four feet per second, or only 
half of the former; and consequently it will 
take double the time of the former before they 
come in contact together. 

Virtual velocity of a point solicited by any 
force, is the element of the space which it 
would describe in the direction of the power, 
when the system is supposed to have under- 
gone an indefinitely small derangement. 

Principle of virtual velocities, in mechanics, 
is much employed by the foreign mathemati- 
cians, and is thus enunciated: if any system 
whatever is solicited by powers in equilibrio, 
and there be given to this system any small 
motion, in virtue of which every point describes 
an indefinitely small space, the sum of the 
products of each power, multiplied hy the space 
that the point where it is applied would de- 
scribe, according to the direction of the same 
power, will be always equal to zero; regard- 
ing as positive the small spaces described in 
the sense of the powers; and as negative, those 
described in the opposite sense. 


This principle is dwe to Galileo. For its 


history and demonstration, see Mecanique de 
See, also, Fourier’s demon- . 


Ja Grange, p. &. 
stration in 5° Cahiér du Journal de lEcole 
Polytechnique. . 
VELTHEIMIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class hexandria, order monogynia. Corol 
tubular, six-toothed; stamens inserted in the 
tube; capsule membranaceous, three-winged ; 
the cells one-seeded.. Four-species, natives of 
the Cape, one or two with nodding flowers. 
VELVET, a rich kind of stuff, all silk, 
covered on the outside with a close, short, fine, 
soft shag, the other side being a very strong 
close tissue. The nap or shag, called also the 
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velveting, of thisstuff, is formed of parts of the 
threads of the warp,which the work man puts on 
_a long narrow-channelled ruler or needle, which 
he afterwards cuts, by drawing a sharp steel 
tool along the channel of the needle to the ends 
of the warp. The principal and best manu- 
factories of velvet are in France and Italy, par- 
ticularly in Venice, Milan, Florence, Genoa, 


‘and Lucea: there are others in Holland, set 


up by the French refugees; whereof that at 
Haerlem is the most considerable: but they ail 
come short of the beauty of those in France, 
and accordingly are-sold for ten or fifteen per 
cent. less. There are even some brought from 


China; but they are the worst of all, 


Ve/tvet. a. 1. Made of velvet (Shaks.). 
2. Soft; delicate (Young). ‘ oy tess 
To Ve/LvzET.v.n. To paint velvet. + 
VELUM PENDULUM PALATI.- Ve- 
lum. Velum palatinum. ‘The soft palate. 
The soft part of the palate, which forms two 
arches, affixed laterally to the tongue and pha- 
rynx. anti 
“VENA AZYGOS. Vena sine pati. «See 
AZYGOS VEIN. . ‘ 
VENA MEDINENSIS, 
VENA. ‘ . aed 
VENA PORTH. (vena porte, a portando, 
because through. it things are carried.) Wena 
portaruam. The great vein, situated at the en- 
trance of the liver, which receives the blood 
from the abdominal viscera, and carries it into 
the substance of the liver. It is distinguished 
into the hepatic and abdominal portion : the 
former is ramified through the substance of 
the liver, and carries the blood destined for 
the formation of bile, which is returned by 
branches to the trunk of the vena cava; the 
latter is composed of three branches ; viz. the 


See Mzpinensis 


splenic, mesenteric, and internal hemorrhoidal 


veins. See VEINS. 7 
VENA LACTEZ.. The lacteal absorb- 
ents were so called. See LACTEALS. yw 
VENAFRO, a town of Naples, in Terra di 
Lavoro, with a bisbop’s see, seated near the 
Volturno, 27 miles W. of Capua, and 43 N. 
of Naples. Lon. 14. 19 EZ. Lat. 43. 32 N; 
VE/NAL. a. (venal, French ; venalzs, Lat.) 
1. Mercenary; prostirute (Pope). 2, (from 
vei.) Contained in the veins (Ray). — 
VENA'LITY. s. (from venal.) Mercenari- 
ness ; prostitution. 
VENANT (St.), a town of Franee, in the 
department of the Straits of Calais. It can be 
laid under water at any time, which is its chief 
defence, and is 27 miles S.E. of Dunkirk, and 
22 pate of Arras. Lon. 2. 39 E.. Lat. 50. 
58 IN. y ; 
VENASQUE, a town of Spain, in Arragon, 
in a valley of the same name, with a strong 
castle.. It is seated on the Essara, in a couns 
try producing good wiue, 35 miles-east of Bal. 
‘bastro, Lon.@.25E. Lat. 44,58N; . 7 
VENAITIC., a, (venaticus, Latin.) Used 
in hunting. : 4H) 
VENATION. s. (venatio, Latin.) The aet 
or practice of hunting (Brown). ‘= 


Sree 
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fo VEND. v. a. (vendre, French; vendo, 
Latin.) To sell; to offer to sale (Boyle). 

VENDEE, a department of France, includ- 
ing part of the late province of Poitou. It is 
so called from a small river of the same name. 
Fontenay-le-Compte is the capital. 

Venpele. s./ (from vend.) One to whom 
any thing is sold (dyhiffe), 

VEIN DER, s. (vendeur, French.) A seller 
(Graunt). 7 

VE/NDIBLE. a. (vendibilis, Latin.) Sale- 
able; marketable ( Carew). bua 
 VE/NDIBLENESS. s. (from vendible.) The 
' state of being saleable. * 

VEYNDIBLY. ad. Ina saleable manner. 

VENDITAITION. ss. . (venditatio,. from 
vendito, Lat.) Boastful display (Ben Jonson). 

VENDUTION. s. (vendition, French; ven- 
ditto, Lat.) » Sale; the act of selling. 

VENDOME, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Loir and Cher, seated on the river 
Loir, 30 miles N.E. of Tours, and 95 S.W. 
of Paris. Lon. 1.8 E. Lat. 47. 50 N. 

To VENEER. v.a. (among cabinet makers.) 
To make a kind of marquetry or inlaid*work 
(Bailey). . . 

VENEERING, Vaneerrine, or Finzeer- 
ING, a kind of marquetry, or inlaying, where- 
by several thin slices or leaves of fine wood, of 
different kinds, are applied and fastened on a 
ground ‘of somé common wood. There are 
two kinds of inlaying: the one, which is the 
more ordinary, goes no farther than the mak- 
ing of compartiments of different woods; the 
other requifes much more. art, and represents 
flowers, birds, and the like figures. ‘The first 
kind is what we properly call veneering; the 
latter ‘we have already described under Mar- 
guvetTrRy. ‘The wood intended for veneering 
is first.sawed out into slices or leaves, about a 
line thick : in order to saw them, the blocks 
or planks are placed upright in a kind of vice 
or sawing press: the description of which may 
be seen under the article just referred to. These 
_ slices are afterwards cut into slips, and fashion- 
- ed divers ways, according to the design pro- 
posed; then the joints being carefully adjusted, 
and the pieces brought down to their proper 
thickness, with several planes for the purpose, 
they are glued down on a ground or block of dry 
wood, with good strong English glue. The 
pieces thus joined and giued, the work, if 
small, is put in a press; if large, it is laid on 
- the bench, covered -with a board, and pressed 
down with poles, or pieces of wood, cne end 
whereof reaches to the ceiling of the room, 
and the other bearson the boards. When the 
glue is quite dry, they take it out of the press 
and finish it; first with little planes, then with 
divers scrapers, some whereof resemble rasps, 
which take off dents, &c. left by the planes. 
W hen sufficiently scraped, the work is polished 
with the skin of a sea-dog, wax, and a brush 
and polisher of shave-grass: which is the last 
@peration. 

’ VEINEFICE. s. (veneficium, Lat.) The 
_ practice of poisoning. 


elo. 
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VENEFICIAL. a. (from veneficium, Lat.) 
Acting by poison ; bewitching (Brown). © 
- VENEFI/CIOUSLY. ad. (from venificium, 
Lat.) By poison or witchcraft (Brown).- 

VEINEMOUS. a. (from venin, Fr.) Poison- 
ous. Commonly vénomous (Acts). ua 

To VEINENATE. v. a. (veneno, Lat.) To 

oison ; to infect with poison (Woodward). 

VENENASTION. s. (from venenate). Poi- 
son; venom (Brown). | | 

-VENEINE. Venenolse. a. (veneneux, Fr.) 
Poisonous ; venemous (Harvey. Ray). - 

VE/NERABLE. a. (veneralilis, Lat.) To 
be regarded with awe; to be treated with‘re- 
verence (Fairfax). 

VEYNERABLY. ad. (from veneratle.) In - 
a manner that excites reverence.( Addison). 

To VEINERATE. v.a. (wenerer, French ; 
veneror, Latin.) 'To reverence; to treat with 
veneration ; to regard with awe (Herbert). 

VENERAITION. s. (veneration, French; 
veneratio, Latin.) Reverend regard; awful 
respect (Addison). . 

VENERAISTOR. s. (from venerate.) Res 
verencer (Hale). 

VENE/REAL. a. (venereus, Latin.) 1. Re- 
lating to love (Addison). 2. Consisting of 
copper, called Venus by chymists (Boyle). 

VENEREAL DISEASE. See GoNORRHEA 
and SIPHILTS. 

VENEIREOUS. a. (from venery.) Libidis 
noys; lustful (Derham). 

VENERONI (John), was born at Verdun, 
and called himself Vigneron; but as he had 
studied Italian, and was desirous of teaching 
it in Paris, be Italianised his name. The 
perspicuity of his principles procured him nu- 
merous scholars. He is one of those authors 
who have greatly contributed to extend the 
taste for Italian literature; he composed some 
choice fables, besides his grammar and diction- 
ary of the Italian and French languages ; he is 
also author of Letters of Cardinal Bentivo- 


(venerie, from venir, Fr.) 


2. The 


? VEYNERY. s. 
1. The sport of hunting (Howel). 
pleasures of the bed (Grew). 
VeNneERY (Beasts of). Beasts of forest; so 
denominated in the forest laws, originally 
framed for the preservation of vert and venison. 
They include the hart, hare, hind, boar, and 


wolf, , 


VENESEICTION. s. (vena and sectio, Lat.) 


Blood-letting ; the act of opening a vein; 


phlebotomy. See SurGErRyY. wa Py 

VENETI, a people of Italy, in Cisalpine 
Gaul, near the mouths of the Po, descended 
from:a nation of Paphlagonia, who settled there 
under Antenor, after the Trojan war. The 
Venetians; who have been long a powerful and 
commercial nation, were originally very poor. 
See VENICE. 

VENETIAN BOLE. The mineral deno- 
minated bole is of various colours, but’ usually 
of an obscure isabella yellow, red, reddish, or 
whitish brown. ‘It is also found in various 
parts of the earth; but chiefly in Italy, France, 
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Germany, Hungary, Portugal, Armenia, and 
Lemnos, Among other places, this argillace- 
ous earth is dug in Corinthia, and manufac- 
tured at Venice into a red pigment, and hence 
exported as a pigment to all parts of the world. 
Tt is in truth a native red ochre, of a fine 
bright and not very deep hue, approaching in 
some degree to the celour of minium or red- 
lead; is moderately heavy, and of an even and 
smooth texture, yet very friable, and of a dusty 
surface; it adheres firmly ta the tongue, is very 
smooth and soft to the touch, easily crumbles 
to pieces between the fingers, and very inuch 
stains the skin in handling. It has a slight 
astringent taste, effervesees considerably 
with nitric acid, and in water itomediately 
breaks into a fine powder. Though cheap, 
it is often adulterated; and occasionally imi- 
tated by mixing common red ochre with the 
colcothar, or caput mortivm, taken out of the 
aqua fortis pots and washed ever. It is used 
in house painting to imitate mahogany. 

VENETIANO (Dominico), a Venetian 
painter, who introduced the use of oi! colours 
in painting into Italy, the art having been 
communicated to him alone by John Van 
Eyck, the inventor, He was treacherously 
murdered at Florence in 1746 by Andrea del 
Castagno, to whom he had intrusted the 
secret, 

VENEZUELA, a province of Terra Firma, 
bounded on the N. by the Caribbean Sea, on 
the E. by Caraccus, on the S. by New 
Granada, and on the W, by St. Martha. When 
the Spaniards landed here in 1499, they ob- 
served some huts built upon piles, in an Indian 
village, in order to raise them above the stag- 
nated water that covered the plain: and this 
induced them to give it the name of Venezuela, 
or Little Venice. Near the seacoast are high 
mountains, the tops of which are barren, but 
the lower parts in the valley are fertile, pro- 
ducing plenty of corn, rich pastures, sugar, 
tobacco, and fruits. There are also planta- 
tions of cocoa-nuts, which are exceedingly 
good ; and gold is found in the sands of the 
rivers. This province was bestowed by em- 
peror Charles V. on the Velsers of Augsburg, 
the most opulent merchants, at that time, in 
Europe, in consideration of large sums they 
had advanced to him. They were to hold it 
as an hereditary fief of the crown of Castile, 
on condition of conquering the country and 
establishing a colony within a limited time, 
Unfortunately, they committed the execution 
of their plan to some of the soldiers of fortune 
with which Germany abounded in the 16th 
century, by whose rapacity and extortion the 
country was so desolated, that it could hardly 
afford them subsistence, and the Velsers were 
obliged to telinguish their property. The 
Spaniards immediately resumed possession of 
it; but, notwithstanding tts many natural ad- 
vantages, it 1s still one of their most languish- 
ing and unproductive settlements. 

VENEZUELA, the capital of a province of 
the same name, in Terra Firma, with a 
bishop’s see. 1t stands on a peninsula, on the 
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E, side of the gulf of Venezuela, 70° miles 
N.E. of Maracaybo, Lon. 70. 15 W. Lat. 
10. 43 N. 

VE/NEY. s. (venez, Fr.) A bout; a turn at 
fencing (Shukspeare). 

To VENGE. v. a. (venger, French.) To 
avenge; to punish (,Shakspeare). 

VE/NGEABLE. a. (from venge.) Revenge- 
ful ; malictous (Spenser). 

VEYNGEANCE. s. (vengeance, French.) 
1. Punishment; penal retribution; avenge~ 
ment (King Charles). 2. It is used in fami- 
liar language. Zo do with a vengeance, is to de 
with vehemence. 

VE/NGEFUL. a. (from vengeance and 
full.) Vindictive;  revengeful; retributive 
(Prior). ah. 
VE/NIABLE: Ve’nran. a. (ventel, French; 
from venia, Lat.) 1. Pardonable; excusable 
(Roscom.).. 2. Permitted ; allowed (Ailton). 

VENIALNESS. s. (from venial.y State of 
being excusable. 

VENICE, a late celebrated republic of 
Italy, which comprehended the Dogado, Pa- 
duano, Vicentino, Veronese, Bresciano, Bers 
gamo, Cremasco, Polesino di Rovigo, Trevi- 
sano, Feltrino, Bellunesé, Cadorino, and part 
of Friuli and Istria. The government of the 
republic, before .it was subverted by the 
French, was aristocratic, for none could have 
any share iu it but the nobles. ‘The doge was 
elected by a plurality of votes, obtained in a 
peculiar manner by means of gold and silver 
balls; and after his election the ducal eap was 
placed on his head, with great ceremony, on 
his public entrance into St. Mark’s church. 
He held his dignity for life; and his offiee was 
to marry the Adriatic sea, in the name of the 
republic ; to preside in all assemblies of the 
state ; to have an eye over all the members of 
the magistracy; and to nominate to all the 


. benefices annexed to the church of St. Mark. 


On the other hand, his power was so limited, 
that he has been justly defined to be, in habit 
and state, a king; in authority, a counsellor; 
in the city, a prisoner ; and out of it, a private 
person. There were five councils: the first 
was called La Signoria, composed of the doge 
and six counsellors. The seeond was I! Con- 
sigho Grande, in which all the nobles, amount- 
ing to 500, had a voice. The third was Il 
Consiglio ‘dei Pregadi, consisting of about 250 
of the nobility. The fourth was Il Consiglio 
Proprio, which was united to the Signoria ; its 
members consisted of 28 assessors: this coun 
cil gave audience to the ambassadors. The 
fifth and last was I! Consiglio die Dieci, com- 
posed of ten counsellors, who took notice of 
all criminal matters; and the doge himself, 
when accused, was obliged to appear before. 
them: there was no.appeal from this council, 
which was a severe state inquisition. ‘This 
constitution, however, now no longer exists. 
In 1797, a tumult having-happened at Venice, 
in which some French soldiers were killed, the 
French seized the city, and instituted a provi- 
sionary democratic government: but, soom 
after, by the treaty of Campo Formio, the city 
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and territory of Venice, lying to the N. and 
W. of the river Adige, was ceded to Austria as 
aduchy, in equivalence for the dominions that 
house had lost in the Netherlands; and the 
remainder of the territory was annexed to what 
the French then styled the Cisalpine republic, 
In 1805 commenced a short war between 
Austria and France, and by the treaty of peace 
at Presburg, the duchy of Venice was given 
up ; and the whole territory of Venice is now 
a part of the newly erected kingdom of Italy. 
Tbe enetian territories on the continent, enu- 
merated above (and which, by way of distinc- 
tion, are sometimes. called the Terra Firma) 
are described in their respective places.: Venice 
was once one of the most powerful commer- 
cial and maritime states-in Europe. For this 
it was indebted, at first, to the monopoly of 
the commerce of India; the products of that 
eountry being conveyed, in the middle ages, 
up the gulf of Persia, the Euphrates, and the 
Tigris, as far as Bagdad; thence by land, 
across the desert, to Palmyra; and thence to 
the Mediterranean ports: and, afterward, the 
supplying of the crusaders with provisions and 
military stores was an additional source of opu- 
lence and power. All this declined, however, 
after the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
by the Portuguese, in 1480; which, in its 
consequences, has reduced Venice from a state 
of the highest splendour to comparative in- 
significance. ‘The Venetians are lively and 
ingenious, extravagantly fond of amusements, 
with an uncommon relish for humour. They 
are in general tall, well made, and of a ruddy 
brown colour, with dark eyes. The women 
are of a fine style of countenance, with ex- 
pressive features, and.a skin of a rich carna- 
tion : they are of an easy address, and have no 
aversion to cultivate an acquaintance with 
strangers who are properly recommended. 
Whatever degree of licentiousness. may pre- 
vail among them, jealousy, poison, and the 
stiletto have been long banished from. their 
gallantry. The common people display some 
qualities very rarely to be found in that sphere 
of life, being remarkably sober, obliging to 
strangers, and gentle “in their intercourse with 
each other. WG) 

Venicé, a city of Italy, and a long time 
the capital of a territory of the same name. In 
the 4th century, when Attila, king of the 
Huns, ravaged the N. part of Italy, many of 
the inhabitants abandoned their country, and 
retired into the islands of the Adriatic sea, now 
called the gulf of Venice. These islands being 
near each other, they found means to join 
them, by driving piles on the sides, and forin- 
ing the channels into canals, on which they 
built houses, and thus the superb city of Ve- 
nice had its beginning. It is the see of a pa- 
triarch, and stands on 72 little islands, about 
five miles from the mainland, in a kind of 


laguna or lake, separated from the gulf of 


Venice, by some islands, at a few miles dis- 
tance. ‘These islands, in a great measure, 
break the force of the Adriatic storms, before 


they reach the laguna. The number of the 
inhabitants is computed at 160,000, and they 
have a flourishing trade in silk manufactures, 
bone-lace, and,all sorts of glasses and mirrors, 
which make their principal employments. 
Most of the houses have a door opening upon 
a canal, and another into a street ; by means 
of which, and of the bridges, a person may go 
to almost any part of the city by land, as well 
as by water. ‘The streets, in general, are nar- 
row; and so are the canals, except the. Grand 
Canal, which is very broad, and has a serpen- 
tine course through the middle of the city. 
There are nearly 500 bridges in Venice; but 
what pass for such are only single arches. 
thrown over the canals; most of them very 
paliry. The Rialto consists also of a single 
arch, but a very uoble one, and of marble, 
built across the grand canal, near the middle, 
where it is the narrowest: this celebrated arch 
is gO feet wide on the level of the canal, and 
24 feet high. The beauty of it ts impaired by 
two rows of booths or shops, which divides its 
upper surface into three narrow streets. .The 
view from the Rialto is equally lively and mag- 
nificent; the canal covered by boats and gon- 
dolas, and flanked on each side by magnificent 
palaces, churches, and spires. ‘The only place 
where a person can walk with ease and safety 
ig in the Piazza di St. Marco; a kind of irre- 
gular~quadrangle, formed by a number of 
buildings, all of marble; namely, the ducal 
palace; the churches of St. Mark and St. 
Geminiano; and a noble range of buildings, 
in which are the museum, the public library, 
the mint, &c, The patriarchal church of St. 
Mark, one of the richest and. most expensive 
in the world, is crowned by five domes; and 
the treasury is very rich in jewels and relics. : 
The churches and convents are numerous, in 
which the most admirable part are the paint- 
ings; and indeed Venice, highly renowned 
for.valuable paintings, far surpasses, in this 
respect, even Rome itself. ‘The ducal palace 
is an immense building: before the subver- 
sion of the republic it contained the apart-° 
ments. of the doge; halls and chambers for 
the senate, and the different councils and ‘tri- 
bunals; and an armory, in which a great num- 
ber of muskets were kept, ready charged, that 
the nobles might arm themselves on any sud- 
den insurrection. The arsenal is a fortifica- 
tiun of three miles in compass: before it was 
pillaged by the French, it contained arms for 
60,000 foot and 20,000 horse, arranged in an 
ornamental manner; and 2800 men were 
daily employed in building ships, casting ean- 
nons, making cables, sails, anchors, &c. The 
handsome structure called I] Fontica di Te- 
deschi, containing 22 shops and 100 rooms, Is 
that where the German merchants lay their 
commodities. The bank of Venice is supposed 
to be the first of the kind in Europe, after the 
model of which those of Amsterdam and 
Hamburg were established. In this city a 
famous carnival is held from Christmas. tll 
Ashwednesday; in all which time libertinism 
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reigns through the city, and thousands of fo- 
reigners frequent it from all parts of Europe. 
The chief diversions are ridottos and masque- 
rades; and St. Mark place is the general ren- 
dezvous. Venice is included in the province 
called the Degado, and is 125 miles N.N.E, of 
Florence, and 140 E. of Milan. Lon. 12. 23 
E. Lat. 45. 27 N. ; | 
Venice (Gulf of), a sea, or gulf of the 
Mediterranean, between Italy and Turkey in 
Europe. Itis the ancient Adriaticum mare, 
and is still sometimes called the Adriatic sea. 
There are many islands in it, and many bays 
or small gulfs on each coast. The grand ce- 
remony of the doge of Venice marrying the 
Adriatic annually on Ascension Day, by drop- 


ping into it a ring from his bucentaur, or state: 


barge, attended by all the nobility and ambas- 
sadors in gondolas, was intermitted in 1797, 
for the first time for several centuries, See 
Hinchley’s History of the Subversion of the 
Republic of Venice; or Edinburgh Review, 
vol. xil. pp. 379-—394. / 
VENIRE. FACIAS, in law, is a judicial 
writ lying where two parties plead and come 
to issue, directed to the sheriff, to cause twelve 
men of the same neighbourhood to meet and 
try the same, and to say the truth upon the 
issue taken. 
VENISON. s. (venatson, French.) Game ; 
beast of chase; the flesh of deer (Shak- 
Speare). 
VENLO, a strong town of the Netherlands, 
in Upper Guelderland, and a place of trade for 
merchandise coming from the adjacent coun- 
tries. In 1702, ie samrendeted to the allies, 
and was confirmed to the Dutch by the barrier 
treaty in 1715. It was taken by the Frefich 
in 1794. It is seated on-the E. side of the 


Meuse, opposite Fort St. Michael, 12 miles’ 


N. of Ruremonde. Lon, 6.6 E. Lat. 51. 
22 N. 
Z VE’NOM. s. (venin, French.) Poison (Dry- 

en). . 

- To Ve’nom. v. a. To infect with venom ; 
to poison; to envenom. 

» VENOMOUS. a. (from venom.) 1. Poi- 
sonous (Shakspeare). 2. Malignant; mis- 
chievous (Addison). 

»VE’/NOMOUSLY. ad. Poisonously ; mis- 
chievously; malignantly (Dryden). 

-VE’/NOMOUSNESS. s. (from venomous.) 
Poisonousness ; malignity. 

VENT. s. (fente, French.) 1. A small aper- 
ture; a hole; a spiracle; passage at which 
any thing is let ont (Milton). 2. Passage out 
.of secrecy to public notice (Wotton). 3. The 
act of opening (Philips). 4. Emission; pas- 
sage (Addison).’ 5. Discharge; means of dis- 
charge (Mortimer). 6. (vente, French.) Sale 
(Pope). ; 

To VENT. v. a. (venter, Fr. from the noun.) 
1. To let out at a small aperture. 2. To let 
out; to give way to (Denham). 3. To utter; 
to report (Stephens). 4, To emit; to pour 
out (Shekspeare). 5. To publish (Raleigh). 
6. To sell; to let go to sale (Carew). ’ 


(Addison. 
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To Vent. v.n. To snuff: as, he venteth 
in the air (Spenser). a Tis 
‘VENTA DE CRUZ, a town of Terra. 
Firma, in the isthmus of Darien, seated on the © 
river Chagre. Here the Spaniards used to» 
bring the merchandise of Peru and Chili on 
mules from Panama, and embark it on the 
river for Porto. Bello. It is 20 miles N. of, 
Panama. pon’ 
VE'NTAIL. s. (from ventail, French.) 
That part of the helmet made to lift up. 
VENTA/NNA  s. (Spanish.) A window 
(Dryden). fi i ; 
VENTER, in anatomy. <A term: formerly. 
applied’ to the larger ‘circumscribed cavities of : 
the body, as the abdomen and thorax. | 
Venter is also used for the children by a 
woman of one marriage: there is in law a 
first and second venter, &c. where a man hath 
children by several wives; and how they shall 
take in descents of lands. +} 
VENTER INSPICIENDO, is a writ to search 
a woman that saith she is with child, amd. 
thereby withholdeth lands from the next heir: 
the trial whereof is by a jary of women. . 
VE'NTIDUCT. s. (ventus and ductus.) A - 
passage for the wind (Boyle). : . 
VENTILAGO, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx tu-. 
bular ;\ petals five, scales opposite the stamens ; | 
capsule globular, ending in a long membrana- 
ceous wing, one-sceded. One species only, a 
climbing shrub of the East Indies, with numer- 
ous small, dirty, greenish flowers in a termi- 
nal. panicle. 
To VE/NTILATE. v. a. (ventilo, Latin.) 
1. To fan with wind (Woodward). 2. To 
winnow; to fan. $S. To examine}; to discuss 
(Ayliffe). fy 
VENTILA/TION. s.. (ventilatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of fanning ; the state of being fanned 
2. Vent; utterance: not in use 
(Wotton). 3. Refrigeration (Harvey). 
VENTILATOR, a machine by which the 


noxious air of any close place, as an hospital, 


gaol, ship, chamber, &c. may be discharged: 
and changed for fresh air. te 

The noxious qualities of bad air have been 
long known; and Dr. Hales and others have 
taken great pains to point out the mischiefs 
arising from foul air, and to prevent or remedy 
them. ‘That philosopher proposed an easy and 
effectual one, by the use of his ventilators ; the 
account of which was read before the Royal 
Society in May 1741; anda farther account of 
it may be seen in his Description of Ventila-— 
tors, printed-at London in 8vo. 1743; and 
still farther in part 2, p. 32, printed in 17585 
where the uses and applications of them are 
pointed out for ships and prisons, &c. For 
what is said of the foul air of ships may be 
applied to that of gaols, mines, workhouses, ; 
hospitals, barracks, &c.- In mines, ventilators 
may guard against the suffocations, and.other 
terrible accidents arising from damps. The 
ait of gaols has often proved infectious ; and 
we had a fatal proof of this, by the accident 


VENTILATOR. 


that happened some yéars:since at the Old Bai- 
ley sessions, After that, ventilators were used 
in the prison, which were worked by a small 
windmill, placed on the top of Newgate; and 
the prison became more healthy, 

Dr. Hales farther suggests, that ventilators 
might be of use in making salt; for whieh 
purpose there should be a stream of water to 
work them; or they might be worked by a 
windmill, and the brine should be in long 
narrow canals, covered with boards of canvas, 
about a foot above the surface of the brine, to 
confine the stream of air, so as to make it act 
upon the surface of the brine, and carry off the 
water in yapours. ‘Thus it might be reduced 
to a dry salt, with a saving of fuel, in winter 
and summer, or in rainy weather, or any state 
of the air whatever, Ventilators, he appre- 
hends, might also serve for drying linen hung 
in low, long, narrow galleries, especially in 
damp or rainy weather, and also in drying 
woollen cloths, after they are fulled or dyed ; 
and in this case, the ventilators might be work- 
ed by the fulling water-mill. Ventilators 
might also be an useful appendage to malt and 
hop kilns ; and the same author is farther of 
opinion, that a ventilation of warm dry air 
from the adjoining stove, with a cautious hand, 
might be of service to trees and plants in green- 
houses ; where it is well known that air full of 
the rancid vapours which perspire from the 
plants is very unkindly to them, as well as the 
vapours from human bodies are to men; for 
fresh air is as necessary to the healthy state of 
vegetables as of animals.—Ventilators are also 
of excellent use for drying corn, hops, and 
malt. Gunpowder may be thoroughly dried, by 
blowing air up through it by means of ventila- 
tors; which is of great advantage to the 
strength of it. ‘These ventilators, even the 
sinaller ones, will also serve to purify most 
easily and effectually the bad air of a ship’s 
well, before a person is sent down into it, by 
blowing air threugh a trunk, reaching near 
the bottom of it. And in a similar manker 
may stinking water, and ill-tasted milk, &c, 
be sweetened, viz. by passing a current of air 
through them, from bottom to top, which will 
carry the offensive particles along with it. 

For these and other uses to which they might 
be applied; as well as for a particular account 
of the construction and disposition of ventila- 
tors in ships, hospitals, prisons, &e. and the 
benefits attending them, see Hale’s Treatise 
on Ventilators, part 2, passim; and the Philos, 
Trans. vol. 49, . 

Mr. Abernethy a few years ago proposed a 
plan for the ventilation of ships, which consists 
in causing two tubes to descend from above the 
deck to the bottom of a vessel, or as low as 
_yentilation is required; and which should 
communicate by smaller pipes (open at their 
extremities) with those places designed to. be 
ventilated, There should be a contrivance for 
stopping these eommunieating pipes, so that 
ventilation may be occasionally prevented from 
taking place, or confined to any particular part 
of the vessel. Ue 
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Oneéof the principal air tubes should desaend 
as near to the stern of the vessel as convenicyt, 
and the other as near to the stem, 

Through that tube whieh is in the head, 
the foul air is to be extracted; and through 
that which is in the ‘stern, the fresh air is ta 
descend to the different decks and other aparts 
ments of the vessel, 

The extraction of the air is easily effected in 
the following. manner; let a transverse tube 
be fitted to that which deseends in the head of 
the vessel; it may be sunk within the level of 
the deck, so as to eause no inequality of sur 
face. .Let it be continued till it comes be- 
neath the fire-place; then. ascend in a perpen- 
dicular direction through the fire, and open a 
little above it; or it may be made to commu- 
nicate with the chimney. It would be more 
convenient if the fire was near the place where 
the tube rises through the deck ; but the expe- 
riment must equally succeed, if the tube be 
made to descend again till it is beneath the 
common fire-place, The effect that will re- 
sult from this contrivance is. ebvious; when 
the tube which passes through. the fire ig 
heaied, the air will aseend with a force prg- 
bine trae to its levity, and the ascending eos 

umn can only be supplied from below, conse~ 

quently it must come from all those parts of 
the ship with which the main tube communi- 
cates, 

When the ports are open, the quantity of 
air thus exhausted from the ship will be sup- 
plied from all quarters; but if they were all 
shut, and the hatchways and other openings 
completely closed, the renewal of fresh air ig 
made certain, by means of the tube which de« 
scends in the stern, The mainairtube, where 
it rises above the deek in the stern, should have 
an horizontal one fitted to it, which might be 
made to traverse, so that it could be turned 
to windward ; it might also expand at its ex- 
tremity, like the mouth of a trumpet; and 
thus perfectly fresh air must enter, and the 
force of the gale would tend. to impel it inte 
the vessel, . . 

When that part of the tube which passes 
through the fire is red hot, the draught which 
would be thus oceasioned might perhaps be 
too great, and the open pipes which ecommuni- 
cate with the decks might emit and imbibe the 
fresh air in so direct a stream, that it might be 
injurious to those persons within the current, 
Mr, Abernethy therefore thinks it would 
be better if those smaller pipes which lead 
fron: the main tubes were made to run along 
the decks, and communicate with them by nue - 
merous orifices. Two pipes opening inte 
the main exhausting tube might be extended 
along the tops of the deck, in the angle formed 
between the sides and the cieling: and thus 
the air would be extracted equally from -aji 
parts, and in a manner not likely to occasion 
injurious eurrents, Some division of the 
stream of air which enters from the stern might 
also be made, if it were thought neeessary, 

Thus a very complete, and in no way jnjus 
tious, ventilation may be spines the alr i 
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the vessel would be perfectly changed when the -house, and in the presence of several persons 
. fire was strong, without expence or trouble ; who were with her, she heard herself accosted 
andagradualandsalubriousalteration of it might ina voice perfectly resembling that of her dead 
-at all times be made, by a very little additional -husband, and which seemed to proceed from 
quantity of fuel. The air tubes should consist above, exclaiming, ‘‘ Give my daughter in mar- 
of: separate joints, so that occasionally they riage to Louis Brabant; he isa man of great for- 
‘might be taken to pieces; and to prevent their tune, and of an excellent character. I now en- 
being injured or put out of order by rough dure the inexpressible torments of purgatory for 
‘usage, the copper pipes should be made of having refused ber to him. If you obey this 
considerable strength, placed against the sides admonition, I shall soon be delivered from this 
of the vessel, ard even incased in wood, place of torment. You will at the same time 
~~ VENTRICLES. A term given by anato- provide a worthy husband for your daughter, 
-mists to the cavities of the brain and heart, See and procure everlasting repose to the soul of 

'-CereBruM and Hearty | your poor husband.” 

VENTRICOSE.: Ventricosus. In botany. The widow could not for a moment resist 
Bellied ; distended ; swelling out in the mid- this dread summons, which had. not the most 
die. Ventricosa spica: a lateribus ‘gibba. «distant appearance of proceeding from Louis 
‘Swelling out at the sides.—Applied to the pe- Brabant; whose countenance exhibited no vi- 
‘rianth, in esculus, and to the corol in digi- sible change, aud whose lips were close and. 


 talis. . | motionless during the delivery of it. . Accord- 
VENTRICULOUS. Swelling out a little: ingly, she consented immediately to receive 
as the perianth.of salicornia. him for her. son-in-law. Lonis’s finances, 
VENTRICULUS PULMONARIS. The however, were in a very low situation ; and the 
‘right ventricle of the heart. ‘formalities attending the marriage-contraet 


VENTRICULUS sUCCENTURIATUS. That rendered it’ necessary for him to exhibit some 
‘portion of the duodenum, which is surrounded show of riches, and not to give the ghost the 
‘by the peritoneum, is sometimes so large as to lie divect. © He accordingly went to work upon 
“resemble a second stomach, and is so called by a fresh subject, one Cornu, an old and rich 
‘gome writers. -banker of Lyons; who had accumulated im- 

VENTRI'LOQUIST. s. (ventridoque, Fr.) mense wealth by usury and extortion, and was 
One who speaks in such a manner, as that the known to be haunted by remorse of conscience 
-sound seéms to issue from his belly: Such on account of the manner in which he had ac- 
was the original import of the word; itis now quired it. . : 

extended: see the next article. © ©. . Having contracted an intimate acquaintance 

VENTRILOQUISM, an art by which cer- with this man, he, one day while they were 
‘tain persons can so modify their voice, as to sitting together in the usurer’s little back par- 

_ make it appear to the audience to proceed from our, artfully tarned the conversation on reli- 
‘any distance, and in any direction: Some gious subjects, on demons and spectres, the 
faint traces of this art are to be found in the pains of purgatory, and the torments of hell. 
writings of the ancients; and itis the opinion During an interval of silence between them, 
of M. Dela Chapelle, who in the year 1772 a voice was heard, which to the astonished 
published an ingenious work on the subject, banker seemed to be that of his deceased father, 

_+that the responses of many of the oracles were complaining, as in the former case, of his. 
delivered by persons thus qualified to serve the dreadful situation in purgatory, and. calling 
‘purposes of delusion. As the ancient ventrilo- upon him to deliver him instantly thence, by . 
quists, when exercising their art, seemed gene- -putting into the hands of Louis Brabant, then 
tally to speak from theirown bellies, the name with him, a large sum for the redemption of 
‘by which they were designed was abundantly Christians then in slavery with the Turks; 
significant: but it is with no great propriety threatening him at. the same time with eternal 
that modern performersarecalled-ventriloquists, damnation if he did not take this method to 
and their art ventriloquism, since they appear expiatelikewise his own sins. The reader will 
‘more frequently:to speak from the pockets of naturally suppose that Louis Brabant affected 
their neighbours, or from the reof or distant a due degree of astonishment on. the occasion ; - 
_eorners of the room, than from their own. and further promoted the deception, by ac-— 
‘mouths or their own bellies. sod knowledging his having devoted himself to the 

From Brodeau, a learned critic of the six- prosecution of the charitable design imputed to 

teenth century, we have the following account him by the ghost, An old usurer is naturally 
of the feats of a capital ventriloquist and cheat, suspicious. Accordingly the wary banker made 
who was valet-de-chambre to Francis ].. The a second appointment with the ghost’s delegate 
fellow, whose name was Louis Brabant, had. for the next day; and, to render any design 
fallen desperately in love with a young, hand- of imposingupon bim utterly abortive, took-him 
some, and rich heiress; bat was rejected by into the open fields, where not a house, or a 
the parents as ‘an unsuitable match for their’ tree, oreven a bush, ora pit, was-in sight, capa- 
daughter, on account of the lowness of his cir- ble of screening any-supposed confederate. This 

-eumstances. The young lady's father dying, extraordinary caution excited the ventriloquist — 

- he made a visit to the widow, who was totally to exert all the powers of his art. Wherever 
‘ignorant of his singular talent: Suddenly, on the. banker conducted him, at every Step his 
dhis: first appearance, in open'day, in her own cars were saluted om all sides with the come 


we 


__ passed, sagaciously inveighed against the absurd. 
Ancredulity of ‘modern s¢eptics and’ pretended 
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plaints and groans not only of his father, but 
of all his deceased relations, imploring him for 
the love of God, and in the name of every saint 
in the calendar, to have mercy on his own soul 
and theirs, by effectually seconding with his 

arse the intentions of his worthy companion. 
bors could no longer resist the voice of hea- 
ven, and accordingly carried his guest home 
with him, and paid him down 10,000 crowns . 
with which the honest ventriloquist returned 
to Paris, and married his mistress. The ca- 
tastrophe was fatal. ‘The secret was afterwards 


blown, and reached the usurer’s ears; who 
5) 


was so much affected by the loss of his money, 
and the mortifying railleries of his neighbours, 
that he took to his bed and died. 

* This trick of Louis Brabant is even exceeded 
by an innocent piece of waggery played off not 
forty years ago by another French ventriloquist 
on a whole community. We have the story 
from M. De la Chapelle, who informs us, that 
M. St. Gill, the ventriloquist, and his intimate 
friend, returning home from a place whither 
his business had carried him, sought for shel- 


ter from an approaehing thunder-storm ina 


neighbouring convent. Finding the whole 
community in mourning, he enquired the cause, 
and was told that one of their body had died 
lately, who was the ornament and delight of 
the whole society. ‘To: pass away the time, he 
walked into the church, attended by some of 
the religious, who shewed him the tomb of 


-- their deceased brother, and spoke feelingly of 
.the scanty honours they had bestowed on his 


memory. Suddenly a voice was heard, appa- 
rently proceeding from the roof of the choir, 
Jamenting the situation of the defunct in pur- 
gatory, and reproaching the brotherhood with 
their lukewarmness and want of zeal on his 
own account. The friars, as soon as their 
astonishment gave them power to speak, con- 
sulted together, and agreed to acquaint the rest 
of the community with this singular event, so 


interesting to the whole society. M. St. Gill, 


who wished to ¢arry on the joke still farther, 
dissuaded them from taking this step, telling 
them that they ‘would be treated by their ab- 
sent brethren as a set of fools and visionaries. 
He recommended to them, however, the im- 


mediately calling’ of the whole community 


into the church, where the ghost of their de- 


_ parted brother might tone reiterate his 


complaints. Accordingly all the friars, no- 
vices, lay-brothers, and even the domestics of 


the convent, were immediately summoned and 


collected together. - In a short time the voice 
from the roof renewed its lamentation and re- 
proaches, and the whole convent fell on their 
faces, and vowed a soiémn reparation. As a 
first step, they chanted a De profundis in a full 
choir: during the intervals of which the ghost 
occasionally expressed the comfort he received 
from their pious exercises and ejaculations on 
his behalf. When all was over, the prior en- 
tered into a serious conversation with M. St. 
Gill; and on the strength of what had just 


philosophers, on the article of ghosts and ap- 
paritions. M. St. Gill thought it now high 
time to disabuse the good fathers. ‘This purs 
pose, however, he found it extremely difficult 
to effect, till he had prevailed upon them to 
return with him into the church, and there be 
witnesses of the manner in which he had cons 
ducted this ludicrous deception. 

- A ventriloquist, who performed feats some< 
what similar to these, made his appearance in 
Edinburgh, and many of the other towns of 
Great Britain, a few years ago, He imitated 
successfully the voice of a squeaking child, and 
made it appear to proceed from whatever place 
he chose: from the pockets of the company ; 
from a wooden doll, with which he held many 
spirited conversations; from beneath a hat 
or a wine-glass, and out of any person’s foot 
or hand. When the voice seeméd to come 
from beneath a glass or hat, it was dull and on 
a low key, as sounds confined always are; and 
what evinced his dexterity was, that when the 
glass was raised from the table during the time 
of his speaking, the words or syllables uttered 
afterwards were’ on a higher key, in conse-~ 
quence, one would have thought, of the air 
being readmitted to the speaker. This part of 
the experiment failed, however, when the mas 
nagement of the glass was at a distance com~ 
mitted to any of the company; but as the 
room was not well illuminated, we are inclined 
to attribute this failure to the ventriloquist not 
being able to perceive at what precise instant 
of time the glass was removed trom the table. 
The same artist imitated the tones of a scolding 
old woman, disturbed at unseasonable hours by 
a person demanding admission into her house ; 
but this exhibition did not to us appear mas- 
terly. The tones of the old woman and the 
child were not accurately discriminated: the 
child was a young scold, and the scold spoke 
like an angry ehild. We have heard that, 
when in Edinbergh, the same practitioner 
astonished a number of persons in the 
Fish-market, by making a fish appear to - 
speak, and give the lie to its vender, who af- 
firmed that it was fresh, and caught in the 
morning. ; . 

We have seen an eminent philosopher of 
our own time, who had no previous practice 
of this art, but when speaking on the subject 
in a mixed company, took up an hat and, 
folding the flaps together, said, by way of ex- 
ample, ** Suppose I had a small monkey in 
this hat ;” and then ¢catitiously putting his hand 
in, as if to cateh it, he imitated the chatter of 
the supposed struggling animal, at the same 
time that his own efforts to secure it had a mo- 
mentary impression on the spectators, which 
left no time for them to question whether there 
was a monkey in it or not: this impression 
was completed when, the instant afterwards, 
he pulled out his hand as if hurt, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ he has bit me.” It was not till then, that 
the impression of teality gave way to the di- 
verston arising from the mimic art; and one 
of the company, even then, cried out, ‘is 
there really aamonkey inthe i i 
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Tn this manner it was that, at the beginning 
of the last century, the famous ‘Tom King, 
who is said to have heen the first man who 
gave public lectures on experimental philo- 
sophy in this country, was atiended by the 
whole fashionable world, for a succession of 
many nights, to hear him killa calf. This 
performance was done in a separated part of 
the place of exhibition, into which the exhi- 
bitor retired alone; and the imagination of his 
polite hearers was taxed to supply the calf and 
three butchers, besides a dog who sometimes 
raised his voice and was checked for his unne- 
cessary exertions. It appears, from traditional 
narrative, that the calf was heard to be dragged 
in, not without some efforts and conversation 
on the part of the butchers, and noisy resist- 
ance from the calf; that they conversed on the 
qualities ofthe animal, and the profits to be ex- 
pected from the veal ; and that, as they proceed- 
ed, all the noises of knife and steel, of suspend- 
ing the creature, and of the last fatal catas- 
trophe, were heard in rapid succession, to the. 
never-failing satisfaction of the attendants; 
who, upon the rise of the curtain, saw that 
all these imaginary personages had vanished, 
and Tom King alone remained to claim the 
applanse. 

“A very able ventriloquist, Fitz-James, per- 
formed in public, in Soho-square, about seven 
fears ago. He personated various characters 

y appropriate dresses; and by a command of 
the muscles of his face he could very much al- 
ter his appearance. He imitated many in- 
animate noises, and, among others, the repeti- 
tion of noises of the water-machine at Marli. 
He conversed with some statues, which replied 
to him; and also with some persons supposed 
to be in the-room above, and on the landing- 
place; gave the watchman’s cry, gradually ap- 
proaching, and when he seemed opposite the 


window, Fitz-James opened it, and asked what’ 


the time was, received the answer, and during 
his proceeding with his cry, Fitz-James shut 
the. window, immediately upon which the 
sound became weaker, and at last insensible. 
In the whole of his performance it was clear 
that the notions of the audience were governed 
by the auxiliary circumstances, as to direction, 
&c.. This mimic had, at least, six different 
habitual modes of speaking, which he could 
instantly adopt one after the other, and with so 
much rapidity, that when in a small closet, 
parted off in the room, he gave a long, con- 
fused, and impassioned debate of democrats (in 
French, as almost the whole of his performance 
was); if seemed to proceed from a multitude of 
speakers: and.an inaccurate observer might 
have thought that several were speaking at 
once. <A ludicrous scene of drawing a tooth 
was performed in the same manner. 

These examples, and many more which might 
be added, are sufficient in proof that ventrilo- 
quism is the art of mimicry, an imitation ap- 
plied to sounds of every description, and at- 
tended with circumstances which produce an 
‘entertaining deception, and lead the hearers to 
imagine that the voice proceeds from different 
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situations. When distant, and consequently 
low voices are to be imitated, the articulation. 
may be given with sufficient distinctness, 
without moving the lips or altering the coun- 
tenance. : 

VE/NTURE. s. (avanture, French.) 1. 
A hazard; an undertaking of chance and dan- 
ger (Locke). 2. Chance; hap (Bacon). 3. 
The thing putto hazard ; astake (Shakspeare), 
4, Ata Venture. At hazard; without 
much consideration; without any thing more 
than the hope of a lucky chance (Spenser). 

To Ve/NTURE. v. 7. (from the noun.) 1- 
To dare (Addison). 2. To run hazard (Dry- 
den). 3. To Venture at. To VENTURE onor 
upon. To engage in; or make attempts with- 
out any security of success, upon mere hope 
(Shakspeare. Bacon). . 

To Ve/nTURE. v. a, 1. To expose to hazard 
(Shakspeare). 2. To put or send on a yen- 
ture (Carew). ; . 

VI/NTURER. s.. He who ventures. 

VE/NTURESOME. a. (from venture.) 
Bold; daring. 

VEINTURESOMELY. ad. In a bold or 
daring manner. 

VE’/NTUROUS. a. (from venture.) Dar- 


bold; fearless; ready to run ,hazards 


e) 
VE/NTUROUSLY. ad. Daringly; fear- 
lesly ; boldly (Bacon). 
VE/NTUROUSNESS. s. (from venturous.) 
Boldness; willingness to hazard (Boyle). 
VENUE, the neighbourhood from whence — 


_ juries are to be summoned for trial of causes. 


In local actions, as of trespass and ejectment, 
the venue is to be from the neighbourhood of ~ 
the place where the lands in question lie; and 
in all real actions the venue must he laid in 
the county where the thing is for which the 
action is brought; but in transitory actions, 
for injuries that may have happened any 
where, as debt, detinue, slander, or the like, 
the plaintiff may declare in what county he 
pleases, and then the trial must be in that 
county in which the declaration is laid. 
Though if the defendant will make affidavit — 
that the cause of action, if any, arose not in 
that, but in another county, the court will di- 
rect a change of the venue, and oblige the — 
plaintiff to declare in the proper county. And 
the court will sometimes move the venue from: 
the proper jurisdiction (especially of the ‘narrow 
and limited kind), upon a suggestion duly sup- — 
ported, that a fair and impartial trial cannot be 
had therein. With respect to criminal cases, 
it is ordained by statute 21 James I. c. 4, that — 
all informations on penal statutes shall be laid 
in the counties where the offences were com- — 
mitted. : ; 
VENUS, the goddess of beauty, the mother 

of love, the queen of laughter, the mistress of 
the graces and of pleasures, and the patroness” 

of courtezans. Some mythologists speak of 

more than one Venus. Of these, however, 

the Venus sprung from the froth of the sea, af>_ 
ter the mutilated part of the body of Uranus 
had been thrown there by Saturn, is the most 
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known. She arose from the sea near the island 
of Cyprus, or Cythera. She was soon after 
carried to heaven, where all the gods admired 
her beauty. Jupiter attempted to gain her af- 
fections, but Venus refused, and the god, to 
eee her obstinacy, gave her in marriage to 
is ugly son Vulcan. She, however, defiled 
her husband's bed by her amours with the gods. 
(See Mars, ALecTRyYoN, Aponts, AN- 
cHises, J&neas.) The power of Venus 
over the heart was supported bya girdle, called 
zone by the Greeks, and cestus by the Latins. 
This mysterious girdle gave beauty, grace, and 
elesance, when worn even by the most de- 
_ formed; it excited love, and rekindled extin- 
guished flames. Juno herself was indebted to 
this powerful ornament, to gain the favours of 
Jupiter. The contest of Venus for the golden 
apple of discord is well known. She gained 
the prize, over Pallas and Juno, (see PaRts, 
Discorp1A), and rewarded her impartial 
judge with the hand of the fairest woman in 
the world. The worship of Venus was unt- 
versally established ; statues and temples were 
erected to her in every kingdom, as to a divinity 
who presided over generation, and by whose 
influence mankind existed. The rose, the 
myrtle, and the apple, were sacred to Venus ; 
and among birds the dove, the swan, and the 
sparrow were her favourites; and among 
fishes, those called the aphya and the lycosto- 
mus. She is generally represented with her son 
Cupid, on a chariot drawn by doves. 

Venus, the most beautiful star in the hea- 
vens, known by the names of the morning and 
evening star, likewise keeps near the sun, 
though she recedes from him almost double 
the distance of Mercury. She is never seen 
in the eastern quarter of the heavens when the 
sun is in the western; but always seems to at- 
tend him in the evening, or to give notice of 
his approach in the morning. The planet Ve- 
nus presents the same phenomena with Mercury; 
but her different phases are much more sensi- 
ble, her oscillations wider, and of longer dura- 


tion. Her greatest distance from the sun varies - 


from 45° to nearly 48°, and the mean duration 
_ of a complete oscillation is 584 days. Venus 
has been sometimes seen moving across the 
sun’s disc in the form of a round biack spot, 
‘ with an apparent diameter of about 59”. A 
few days after this has been observed, Venus is 
seen in the morning, west of the sun, in the 
form of afine crescent, with the convexity turn- 
ed. toward the sun. She moves gradually west- 
ward with a retarded motion, and the crescent 
becomes more full. In. about ten weeks she 
has moved 46° west of the sun, and is now a 
semicircle, and her diameter is 26/. She is 
now stationary. She then moves eastward 
with a motion gradually accelerated, and over- 
takes the sun about 93 months after having 
been seen on his disc. Sometime after, she is 
seen in the evening, east of the sun, round, 
but very small. She moves eastward, and in- 
creases in diameter, but loses of her roundness, 
till she gets about 46° east of the sun, when 
she is again a semicircle. She now moves 
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westward, increasing in diameter, but becom- 
ing acrescent like the waning moon; and, at 
last, after a period of nearly 584 days, comes 
again into conjunction with the sun with an 
apparent diameter of 59’. She does not move 
exactly in the plane of the ecliptic, but de- 
viates from it several degrees. Like Mercury, 
she sometimes crosses the sun’s disc. The 
duration of these transits, as observed from dif- 
ferent parts of the earth’s surface, are very dif- 
ferent: this is owing to'the parallax of Venus, 
in ey bare) of which different observers re- 
fer to different parts of the sun’s disc, and see 
her describe different chords on that disc. In 
the transit which happened in 1769, the differ- 
ence of its duration, as observed at Otaheite 
and at Wardhuys in Lapland, amounted 
to 23 minutes, 10 seconds., This difference 
gives us the parallax of Venus, and of course 
her distance from the earth during a conjunc- 
tion. The knowledge of this parallax enables 
us, bya method to be afterwards described, to 
ascertain that of the sun, and consequently to 
discover its distance from. the earth, The 
great variations of the apparent diameter of 
Venus demonstrate that her distance from the 
earth is exceedingly variable. It is largest 
when the planet passes over the surface of the 
sun. Her mean apparent diameter is 58”. See 
AST RONOMY.: 

Venus, the name formerly given to copper 
by the chemists. 

VENUS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order testacea. Animal a tethys; 
shell bivalve; the frontal margin flattened, 
with incumbent lips; hinge with three teeth, 
all of them approximate, the lateral ones 
divergent at the tip. A hundred and fifty-four 
species, scattered through the seas and coasts 
of the globe; fourteen common to our own 
shores. ‘They are thus subdivided. 

A. Shell somewhat heart-shaped. 

B. Orbicular. . 

C. Oval, a little angular near the beaks. 
The first subdivision contains the largest 
number, the third the fewest. ‘They are 
of very different sizes, and several of them 

‘ have a near approach to the cardium. 
We shall select a specimen or two, 

1. V. dione. Shell transversely grooved, with 
a double row of spines on the flattened side. 
The shell nearly heart-shaped, equivalve, 
rounded, pale pink, a little gibbous before and 
behind, and marked with transverse, parallel, 
sharpened ribs. Inhabits the American ocean, 
and is extremely rare and valuable. — 

2. V.dysera. Shell somewhat heart-shaped, 
with transverse, remote, reflected grooves ; the 
margin crenulate. Inhabits the American 
ocean; rare and valuable; varies in colour and 
marks; ribs thin, sharp. 

3. V. mercenaria. Shell thick, strong, with 
slight, transverse striz, and covered with a 
brown cuticle, within pale violet ; depression 
behind the beaks, ovate; margin crenulate: 
above three inches long, and nearly the same 
broad... Inhabits Europe and North America, 
and is found fossile in the mountains of Swe- 
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den. In North America these shells are 
called clams, and the Indians. make their 
wampum or Indian money of them. They 
are found also occasionally on our-own coasts. 

4. V. Islandiea. Shell thick, strong, with. 
slight. transverse striz, and covered with a 
brown cuticle, within pure white; without 
impression behind the beaks; margin entire. 
Inhabits Europe, Africa, and the Caspian sea, 
-and found also on our own. coasts; three and 
a half inches long, and nearly four broad. 
The first is eaten by the Icelanders. | 

VENUS’s COMB, in botany. See SCANDIX, 

Vewnus’s FLY+TRAP, in botany. See Dro- 
NEA. 

VENUS’s LOOKING-GLASS, in botany. See 
CAMPANULA. 

VeENUS’s NAVELWORT, n botany. See 
CYNOGLOSSUM. 

VEPRECULZE, (from vepres, a brier.) 
The name of the fifty-fourth order in Linnéus’s 
Fragments, and of the thirty-first in his 
Natural Orders, . 

VERA CRUZ, a city of Mexico, in Tlas- 
cala, on the gulf of Mexico. The harbour is 
defended by a fort, situate on a rock of the 
island St. Juan de Ulhua, nearly adjoining. 
This port is the natural centre of the treasure 
and. merchandise of Mexico, and it receives 
much East India produce, by way of Acapulco, 

froin the Philippine islands. Here the ships 
- from Spain receive the produce of the goid 
and silver mines of Mexico. An annual! fair 
is held here for the rich merchandise of»the 
old world; and such crowds of Spaniards 
attend, that tents are erected for their accom- 
modation. The Old Town, 16 miles to the 
N.W. is famous on account of the landing of 
Cortez, with 500 Spaniards, when he under- 
took the conquest of Mexico, Vera Cruz is 
200 miles E.S.E. of Mexico. Lon. 96. 50 W. 
Lat. 19, 5 N. 

Vera Paz, a province of Mexico, in the 
audience of Guatimala; bounded on the N. 
by Jucatan, HK. by the bay and province of 
Honduras, §. by Guatimala Proper, and W. 
by Chiapa. It is full of mountains and. forests; 
but there are many fertile valleys, which feed a 
great number of horses and mules. There 
are also many towns and villages of the native 
Americans, The capital of the same name, 
or Coban, is a bishop’s see, but is inconsider- 
able. It is 120 miles N.E. of Guatimala. 
Lon. 89.0 W. Lat. 15. 10 N, - 

VERA/’CIOUS, a. (verax, Latin.) Observ- 
ant of truth. 

VERA‘CITY. s. (verax, Latin.) 1, Moral 
truth ; honesty of report. 2. Physical truth; 
consistency of report with facis (Addison), 

VERATRUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class polygamia, order moneecia. Calyxless ; 
petals six; stamens seven, Herm.:  pistils 
three; capsules three; many seeded. Male: 
rudiment of a pistil, 

1. V. album. White hellebore. Raceme 
more than decompound; the divisions spiked ; 
corols erect. A native of Greece, with peren- 
nial root; stems three or four feet high; flowers 


gynia. 


Four species, as follow.. 
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in spikes, and terminal, of a greenish-white or 


herbaceous colour, appearing in July. This 
plant was largely resorted to by the ancients 
as an antispasmodic, and is still employed for 
the same purpose in modern practice, under 
the name of HELLEBORUS VERUS, which see. 

2. V. nigram. Dark-flowered veratrum. 
Black hellebore. Raceme compound ; corols 
much spread: root perennial; stalks higher 
than the preceding; flowers dark red, with 
the petals. patulous and flat. A native of 
Austria and Siberia.. The root of this species 
is also employed in medicine; principally as 
an emmenagogue and in cases of mania. See 
HELLEBORUS NIGER. 

3. V. luteum. Yellow-flowered veratrum. 
Racemes quite simple; leaves sessile ; flowers 
spiked, yellowish. A native of North America. 

4, V. viride. | Green-flowered veratrum. 
Racemes more than decompound ; corols bell- 
shaped; the claws thickened at the side with- 
in. <A native of North America. 

VERB. s. (verbe, French; verbum, Latin.) 
A part of speech signifying existence, or some 
modification thereof, as action, passion. See 
GRAMMAR. .. ath 

VE/RBAL. a. (verbal, French; verbalis; 
Latin.) 1. Spoken; not written. 2. Oral; 
uttered by mouth (Shahkspeare), 3. Consist- 
ing in mere words (Glanville). 4. Verbose; 
full of words (Shakspeare). 5. Minutely 
exact in words (Pope). 6. Literal; having 
word answering to word (Denham). 
grainmar.) A verbal noun is a noun derived 
from a verb. 


VERBA/LITY. s. (from verbal.) Mere 
words; bare literal expression (Brown). 
VE/RBALLY. ad. (from verbal.) 1. In 


words; orally (Sowth). 
(Dryden). 

VERBASCUM. Mullein. In botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria, order mono- 
Corol wheel-shaped, a little irregular; 
stamens bearded ; capsule superior, two-celled, 
two-valved ; stigma simple. Nineteen species; 
natives almost entirely of Europe; six found 
wild on the road sides, banks, in the wastes 
and Janes of our own country. The following 
are cultivated. . 

1. V. Boerhaavii. 

2. V. blattaria. Moth mullein, - 

3. V. thapsus. Great mullein. 

4. V. phlomoides. Woolly mullein. 

5. V. lychnitis. White mullein. 

6. V. sinuatum. Scallop-leaved mullein. 

7..V. ferrugineum. Rusty mullein. 

8. V. Phoeniceum. Purple mullein. | 

9. V. myconi. Borage-leaved mullein. 

10. V. nigrum. Black mullein. : 

Two ef these have long occupied a place in 
the materia medica, verbascum nigrum and 


Annual mullein, 4 


verbascum thapsus,. and appear to be ordered - 


indifferently by this name in the pharmaco- 
poeias. The flowers, leaves, and roots, are 
used occasionally as mild adstringents. ‘The 
leaves possess a roughish taste, and promise to 
be of service in diarrhoeas and other debilitated 
states of the intestines. 
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2, Word for word - 
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The black mullein, which is found wild in 
our wastes and lanes, with yellow blossoms 
tipt with purple, affords: a farina on which 
bees feed luxuriously. Swine eat the stern 
and leaves; sheep are not fond of it; cows, 
horses, and goats,-refuse it. 

VERBA’TIM. ad. (Latin.) Word for 
word, | 

VERBENA. Vervain. In botany, a genus 
of the class diandria, order monogynia, Corol 
funnel-form, nearly equal, curved ; calyx with 
one of the teeth truncate; seeds two or four, 
naked ; stamens two or four. Nineteen species; 
chiefly natives of America; a few of the East 
Indies and of Europe; one common to our own 
country. They are thus subdivided : 

A. With two stamens and two seeds. 

B. With four stamens. 

The following species are cultivated :: 

1, V. Indica. P dien vervain. 

2. V.supina. ‘Trailing vervain. 

3. V. orubica. Betony-leaved vervain. 

4, V. Jamaicensis. Jamaica vervain. 

5. V. Mexicana. Mexican vervain. 

6. V. globlifora. Globe-flowered vervain. 

7. V. bonariensis. Cluster-Howered vervain. 

8. V. trastata. Halbert-leaved vervain. 

9. V. triphylla. Three-leaved vervain. 

10. V. officinalis. Officinal vervain. 

The last has been long employed in medi- 
eine. . It is destitute of odour, and to the taste 
manifests but a slight degree of bitterness and 
adstringency. In former times the verbena 
seems to have been held sacred, and was em- 
ployed in celebrating the sacrificial rites ; and 
with a view to this, more than the natural 
power of the plant, it was worn suspended 
about the neck as an amulet. 

This practice, thus founded on superstition, 
was, however, in process of time, adopted in 
medicine ; and therefore to obtain its virtues 
more effectually, the vervain was directed to be 
bruised before it was appended to the neck ; 
and of its good effects thus used for inveterate 
head-aches, Forestus relates a remarkable in- 
stance. In still later times it has been em- 
ployed in the way of cataplasm, by which we 
are told the most severe and obstinate cases of 
cephalagia have been cured, for which we 
have the authorities of Etmuller, Hartmann, 
and more especially De Hean. Notwithstand- 
ing these testimonies in favour of vervain, it 
has deservedly fallen into disuse in Britain; 
nor has the pamphlet of Mr. Morley, written 
professedly to recommend its use in scrophu- 
lous affections, had the effect of restoring its 
medical character. ‘This gentleman directs the 
root of vervain to be tied with a yard of white 
sattin ribband round the neck, where it is to 
remain till the patient recovers. He also has 
recourse to infusions and ointments prepared 
from the leaves of the plant, and occasionally 
calls in aid the most active medicines of the 
materia medica. . 

The plant is found wild on our own road 
sides: the spikes are filiform, panicled ; leaves 
many-cleft, jagged ; flowers pale blue. Sheep 
@at it; cows, horses, and-goats, refuse it, 

( 
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To VE’/RBERATE. »v. a. (verbero, Latin.) 
To beat ; to strike. 

VERBERA’TION, s. (from. verberate:) 
Blows; beating (Arbuthnot). | 

VERBESINA, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia superflua. 
Receptacle chaffy ; down awned ; calyx ina 
double row; florets of the ray about five. 
Sixteen species ; natives of the East or West 
Indies. The following are cultivated : 

1, V. alata. Wing-stalked verbesina. 

2. V. Chinensis, Chinese verbesina. 

3. V. nodiflora. Sessile-flowered verbesina. 

4. V. fruticosa. Shrubby verbesinag = 

5. V. gigantea. ‘Tree verbesina. 

They are increased by sowing the seeds on a 
moderate hot-bed, or in pots plunged into it, 
in the early: part of spring; after they appear 
they are to be managed as tender annuals, 

VERBERIE, an ancient town of France, 
in the department of Oise, seated on the river 
Oise, 10 miles N.E. of Senlis. Lon. 2. 51 E. 
Lat. 49. g2 N. 

VERBOSE. a. (verbosus, Latin.) Exuber- 
ant in words; prolix; tedious by multiplicity 
of words (Prior). 

VERBO‘SITY. s. (from verbose.) Exus 
berance of words; much empty talk (Broome). 

VERCELI, a strong town of Piedmont, 
capital of a lordship of the same name, with a 
bishop’s see, a citadel, and a castle. The 
town-house, the governor’s palace, and the 
hospital, are handsome structures. It is seated 
at the confluence of the Sessia and Cerva, 10 
miles N.W. of Casal, and’40 N.E. of Turin. 
Lon. 8.24E Lat. 45. 31 N. 

VERCHOLENSK, a town of Russia, in 
the government of Irkutsk, seated on the Lena, 
120 miles N. of Irkutsk. Lon. 105. 35 E.- 
Lat. 54.0 N. 2 . 

VERCHOTURE, a town of Russia, in 
the government of Perm, with a bishop’s see. ~ 
This was the first town the Russians built in 
Siberia. It is situate 120 miles N. of Catha- 
rinenburg. Lon. 60,15 E, Lat. 58. 45 N. 

VERD (Cape), a promontory on the W. 
coast of Africa, 45 miles N.W. of the mouth 
of the Gambia. Lon. 17. 33 W. Lat. 14. . 
45 N. 

Verp Isuanps (Cape). Islands in the 
Atlantic, above 300 miles W. of the coast of 
Africa, between 13 and 19° N. lat. They 
were discovered, in 1446, by Anthony Noel, a 
Genoese, in the service of Portugal, and re- 
ceived their general naine from their situation 
opposite Cape Verd. The principal are ten 
in number, lying in asemicircle. ‘Lheir names ~ 
are St. Antonio, Si. Vincent, St. Lucio, St. 
Nicolas, Sal, Bonavista, Mayo, St. Jago, 
Fuego, and Bravos. 

VE/RDANT. a. (verdoiant, Fr.) 
(Milton). 

VERDEN, a duchy of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, 28 miles fon and 
nearly as much broad; bounded on the E. 
and $. by the duchy of Lunenberg, on the W. 
by the Weser and the duchy of Bremen, and 
on the N.-by the duchies of Bremen and 
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(Lanehburg. It consists chiefly of heaths and 

righ dry lands; but there are good marshes on 
the river Weserand Aller. In 1712 the Danes 
wrested this duchy from Sweden, and, in 1715, 
ceded it to the elector of Hanover 5. which ces- 
sioh, in 1718, was confirmed by the Swedes. 
‘The inhabitants are Lutherans. 

-VerRpeEn, a town of Lower Saxony, capital 
of aduchy of the same name. It.contains four 
churches, and is seated on a branch of the 
Aller, 26 miles S,E. of Bremen. Lon. 9..0 E. 
Lat. 53, 10 N; 

_ VERDERER, a judicial officer of the king’s 
forest, elected (under his majesty’s writ) by a 
majority of votes in a convened county court 
of thé shire in which the forest lies, and there 
sworn before the sheriff, to keep and maintain 
the assizes and laws of the forest; and also to 
review, receive, and enrol, all the attachments 
and presentments of all manner of trespasses 
of the forest in respect to vert and venison. 
The official department of verderer bears a 
steat similitude to that of coroner; for as the 
coroner, upon notice of a sudden or accidental 
death (if attended with circumstances to render 
the inquisition necessary), is to take a personal 
sew of che body, and to make inquiry, upon 
the joint oaths of twelve men, how and by 
what means the person came by his or her 
death, and who and what was the occasion 
thereof; so it is the official duty of the verderer 
to look. after and view the beasts of the forest ; 
for in consequence of any of these heing found 
Aurt, wounded, or slain, upon notice given to 
the verderer, he is to take a view of the same, 
and to cause a jury of twelve men to be sum- 
maoned from the surrounding district, that an 
inquisition may be made to discover (if pos+ 
sible) how and by whom the said beast was 
hurt, wounded, or killed. The office of the 
werderer at the court of attachments is to sit 
there to see, hear, and examine the attach- 


ments of the forest, both in vert and in venison, ° 


and to receive the same of the subordinate 
officers, or those who may attend to present 
thei there, and then to enter them into their 
own rolls, 

VE/RDICT. s. (verum dictum, Latin.) 1. 

he determination oi the jury declared to the 
judge (Spenser). 2. Declaration; decision ; 
judgment (South). 

VERDiGRIS, the rust of copper, in mine- 
galogy, See CurRruM. 

VERDITER, a kind of mineral substance, 
sometimes used by the painters, &c. for a blues 
but more usually mixed with a yellow for a 
‘reen colour. 


- VERDOY, in heraldry, denotes a:bordure * 


of a coat of arms, charged with any kinds or 
parts of flowers, fruits, seeds, plants, &c. 
VERDUN, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Meuse, with a bishop’s see, and a 
strong citadel. Its fortifications were con- 
structed by the chevalier de Ville and marshal 
de Vauban; the latter of whom was a native 
of this place. In 1755, great part of the 
cathedral was destroyed by lightning. Verdun 
was taken by. the Prussians in 1792, but re- 
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takeh soon after. The inhabitants are noted 
for making fine sweetmeats. It is seated on 
the Meuse, which runs through the middle, 
42 miles S.W. of Luxemburg, and 150 E, of 
Paris. . Lon. 5.22 E. Lat. 49.9 N. 

VERDUN, a town of France, in the departs 
ment of Upper Garonne, seated on the Ga- 
ronne, 22 miles N.W.of Toulouse. Lon. 1. 
20 KE. Lat. 43.54 N. | 
’ VEYRDURE. s. (verdure, French.) Green; 
green colour (Milton). 

VE/RDUROUS. a. (from verdure.) Green ; 
covered, or decked with green (Milton), 

VEREA, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
the province of Macedonia, and the see of a 
Greek metropolitan, It is 48 miles W. of 
Salonichi, and 115 E...of Valona. -Lon. 22. 
18 E. Lat. 40.40 N. 

Verea, in botany, 4 genus of the class 
octandria, order tetragynia. Calyx four-leaved ; 
corol salver-shaped, four-cleft, with an inflated 
tube; nectariferous scales four, at the base of 
the germs; capsules four, superior, one-celled, 
many-seeded. _Qne species only, a succulent 
shrub of Sierra Leone, with terminal, axillary 
racemes and yellow flowers, 

VERECU’ND. a. (verecundus, Lat:) Mo- 
dest ;. bashful. 

VERGE. s. (verge, French ; virga, Latin.) 
4. A.rod, or something in form of a rod, 
carried as an emblem of authority. The mace 
of adean (Swift). 2. (vergo, Latin.) ‘The 
brink; the edge; the utmost border (Shak- 
speare). . 

VERGE, signifies the compass of the king’s 
court, which bounds the jurisdiction of the 
lord steward of the household; and which «is 
thought to have been twelve miles round. 

The term verge is also used for a stick or rod, 
whereby one is admitted tenant to a copyhold 
estate, by holding it in his hand, and swearing 
fealty to the lord of the manor. | 

To VERGE. v. n. (vergo, Latin.) To tend; 
to bend downward (Pope). 

VERGERS, certain officers of the courts 
of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, whose 
business it is to carry white wands before the 
judges. Man 

There are also vergers of cathedrals and 
collegiate churches, who carry a rod tipped 
with silver before the bishop, dean, &c, © 

VERGETTE, in heraldry, denotes a pallet, 
or small pale; and hence, a shield divided by 
such pallets is termed vergette. 

VERIDICAL, a. (veridicus, Latin.) Tell- 
ing truth. | 

VERIFICA’TION. s. (from verify.) Cons 
firmation by argument or evidence (Boyle). 

VERIFIER. s. (from verify.) Qne who 
assures a thing to be true. 

. To VERIFY. v. 2. (verifier, French.) To 
justify against charge of falsehood; to con- 
firm; to prove true (Hooker). 

VE/RILY. ad, (from very.) 1. In truth; 
certainly (Shakspeare). . %. With great con- 
fidence (Swift). Ad ethaas 

VERINA,. a town of Terra Firma, in the 
province of Comana, celebrated for its tobacco 
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{t is situate on a gulf of the Atlantic, 45 miles 
E. of Comana. Lon. 63.44 W. Lat. 10.8 N. 

VERISI/MILAR. VeErRisiMiLous. a. (ve- 
risimilis, Latin.) . Probable; likely (White). 

VERISIMI’/LITUDE. Verisimi‘ciry. s. 
(verisimilitudo, Lat.) Probability; likelihood; 
resemblance of truth (Dryden), 

_ VE/RITABLE. a. (veritable, Fr.) True; 
agreeable to fact (Browz). 
_ VERITABLY. ad. Ina true manner. 

VE’RITY. s. (verité, Fr.; veritas, Latin.) 
1. ‘Truth ; consonance to the reality of things 
(South). @. A true assertion; a true tenet 
(Davies). 3. Moral truth ; agreement of the 
words with the thoughts. 

VERJUICE, a liquor obtained from grapes 
or apples, unfit for wine or cyder; or from 
sweet ones, whilst yet acid and unripe. Its 
chief use is in sauces, ragouts, &c. though it is 


also an ingredient in some medicinal composi- 


tions, and is used by the wax-chandlers to 
urify their wax. 

VERMANDOIS, a late territory of France, 
in Picardy, which, with the late province of 
Soissonnois, is now included in the department 
San It abounds in corn and excellent 

ax. 

VERMANTON, a town of France, in the 
department of Yonne, seated on a river, 10 
miles S.E. of Auxerre. Lon. 3.49 E. Lat. 
47 40 N. 

VERMES. Worms. In zoology, the 
sixth class of the Linnéan system, thus clas- 
sically characterised ; of slow motion, soft sub- 
stance, able to increase their bulk, and restore 
parts which have been destroyed, extremely 
tenactous of life, and the inhabitants of moist 
places. Many of them ate without distinct 
head, and most of them without feet; they are 
principally distinguished by their tentacles or 
feelers. ‘They are divided into the five orders 
of intestina, mollusca, testacea, zoophyta, and 
infusoria ; for which see ZooLoecy and HEL- 
MINTHOLOGY. 

. VERMICELLI, a composition of flour, 
cheese, yolks of eggs, sugar, and saffron, re- 
duced to a paste, and formed into long slender 
pieces, like worms (whence its name), by forcing 
it with a piston through a number of little holes. 

VERMI’CULAR. a. (vermicalus, Latin.) 
Acting like a worm ; continued from one part 
to another of the same bedy (Cheyne). . 

VERMICULARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class cryptogamia, order fungi. Capsule 
globular, sessile, filled with loose, worm-shaped, 
seminiferous bodies. Three species, exotics. 

To VERMYCULATE. v. a. (vermiculatus, 
Latin.) To inlay; to work in chequer work, 
or pieces of divers colours (Bailey). 

VERMICULA/TION. s. (from vermicu- 
fate.) Continuation of motion from one part 
to another (Hale). 
~VE/RMICULE. s. (vermiculis, vermis, Lat.) 
A little grub, worm (Derham). 

VERMI’/CULOUS. a. (vermiculosus, Lat.) 
Fall of grubs ; resembling grubs. : 

VEYRMIFORM. a. (vermis and forma, La- 
tin.) Having the shape of a worm. 

/. YERMIFORM PROCESS. Protuberantia yer- 


VER 
miformis. The substance which unites the 
two hemispheres of the cerebellum like a ring, 
forming a process. It is called vermiform, 
from its resemblance to the contortions of 
worms. 

VERMIFUGES. (vermifuga, from vermis, 
a worm, and fugo, to drive away.) See An- 
THELMINTICS. , 

VERMILION, a very bright and beautiful 
red colour, composed of quicksilver and sul- 
phur, in great esteem among the ancients un- 
der the name of minium; though what goes by 
the name of minium amongst us is an oxyd 
of lead, known also by the name of red-lead. 
This substance is well known to artists. See 
CINNABAR, LEAD, and.PLUMBUM. 

- To VERMI‘Lion. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
colour with vermilion ; die red. * 

VERMIN. s. (vermin, Fr. ; vermis, Latin.) 
Any noxious animals. Used commonly as a 
collective name, for small creatures, such as 
lice, fleas, &e. 

To VE/‘RMINATE. v. n. (from vermin.) 
To breed vermin. 

VERMINA/TION.. s. (from verminate.) 
Generation of vermin (Derham), 

VE/RMINOUDS. a. (from vermin.) Tend- 


ing to vermin ; disposed to breed vermin (Hur- 


vey). 

VERMI'PAROUS, a. (vermis and pario, 
Latin.) Producing worms (Brown). 

VERMONT, one of the united states. of 
America; bounded on the north by Canada, 
on the east by the river Connecticut, which 
divides it from New Hampshire, on the south 
by Massachusets, and on the west by New 
ier It is 157 miles long and 65. broad, 
and divided into eleven counties. A chain of 
high mountains, running north and south, di- 
vides the state nearly in the centre, between 
the river Connecticut and lake Champlain, 


~The natural growth upon this chain is hem- 


lock, pine, spruce, and other evergreens: 
hence it has always a green appearance, and. 
obtained the descriptive name of Vermont, 
from the French verd moné, green mountain. 
The country is generally hilly, but not rocky. 
It is finely watered, the soil is very fertile, and 
there is not a better climate in the world. 
The inhabitants have lately been estimated at 
100,000. . The principal town is Bennington. 
~ VERNA/CULAR. a. (vernaculus, Latin.) 
Native; of one’s own country (Addison). 

VE/RNAL. a. (vernus, Latin.) Belonging 
to the spring (Milton). 

VE/RNANT. s. (vernans, Latin.) Flou- 
rishing, as in the spring (AMz/ton). 

VERNATION. (from ver, the spring.) 
See Fotration, which is the term in Philos. 


Bot. for which this is substituted in Term. Bot. 


and Delin. Pi.—In the two latter reclination is 
omitted, and there is some difference in the 
explanations. ; 
~ VERNEUIL, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Eure, seated on the Aure, 22 miles 
S.W: of Evreux, and 65 W. by S. of Paris. 
Lon. 0. 59 E. Lat. 48. 42 N. 
VERNEUIL, a town of France,.in the de» 
partment of Allier, three miles from the river 


VERNIER. 


Allier, and 15 S. of Moulins. Lon. 3. 25 E. 
Lat. 46. 20 N. 

VERNIER, is a scale, or a division, well 
adapted for the graduation of mathematical in- 
struments, so called from its inventor Peter 
Vernier, a gentleman of Franche Comté, who 
communicated the discovery to the world in a 
small tract, entitled La Construction, l’Usage, 
et les Proprietez du Quadrant Nouveau de Ma- 
thematique, &ec., printed at Brussels’ in 1631. 
This was an improvement on the method of 
division proposed by Jacobus Curtius, printed 
by Tycho in Clavius’s Astrolabe, in 1593. 
Vernier’s method of division, or dividing plate, 
has been very commonly, though erroneously, 
called by the name of Nonius; the method of 
Nonius being very different from that of Ver- 
nier, and much less convenient. . 

When the relative unit of any line is so di- 
vided into many small equal parts, those parts 
may be too numerous to be introduced, or if 
introduced, they may be too close to one an- 
other to be readily counted or estimated; for 
which reason there have been various methods 
contrived for estimating the aliquot parts of the 
small divisions, into which the relative unit of 
a line may be commodiously divided; and 
among those methods, Vernier’s has been most 
justly preferred to all others. For the history 
of this, and other inventions of a similar na- 
ture, See Robins’s Math. Tracts, vol.ii. p. 265, 
&c. 

Vernier’s method is derived from the follow- 
ing principle. If two equal right lines, or cir- 
cular arcs, A, B, are so divided, that the num- 
ber of equal divisions in B is one less than the 
number of equal divisions of A, then will the 
excess of one division of B above one division of 
A be compounded of the ratios of one of A to 
A, and of one of B to B. 

For let A contain 11 parts, then one of A to 
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A is as 1 to 11, or a Let B contain 10 parts, 
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then one of B to B is as 1 to 10, or nt Now 
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The most commodions divisions, and their 
aliquot parts, into which the degrees on the 
cirtular limb of an instrument may be sup- 
posed to be divided, depend on the radius of 
that instrument. 

Let R be the radius of a circle in inches; 
and a degree to be divided into m parts, each be- 


wie ‘ 
ing Jr part of an inch. 


Now the circumference ef a circle, in parts 
of its diameter 2 R inches, 1s 3,1415926 X 2R 
inches, 


Then 360% : 3,1415926x%2R* . 1%: 
3,1415926. } 
ear TeaTte te: R inches. 

Or, 0,01745329X R is the length of one de- 
gree.in inches. : 

Or, 0,01745329 x R X p is the length of 1°, 
in pth parts of an inch, . 

But as every degree contains n times sach 
parts, therefore 2. == 0,01745329X RXp.° 

The most commodious perceptible division is 
ret Bate 
— or — of an inch. 
ont 

Example. Suppose an instrument of 30 
inches radius, into how many convenient parts 
may each degree be divided? how many of 
these parts are to go to the breadth of the ver- 
nier, and to what parts of a degree may an ob- 
servation be made by that instrament ? | 

Now. 0,01745 X R = 0,5236 inches, the 
length of each degree: and if p be supposed 


1 : whee 
about : of an inch for-one division; then 


0,5236 xp = 4,188 shows the number of such 
parts in. a degree. But as this number must be 
an integer, let it be 4, each being 15’ : and let 
the breadth of the vernier contain 31 of those 
parts, or 73°, and be divided into 30: parts. 


1] 1 
Here n nn Sig ees te 
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I hy oe 
oon of a degree, or 30’, which is the least part 


of a degree that instrument can show. 
1 1 1 
Ite oes and mee then = x ae 
60 


5 X36 

The following table, taken as examples in 
the instruments commonly made from 3 inches 
to 8 feet radius, shows the divisions of the limb 


of a minute, or 20”. 


_to nearest tenths of inches, so as to be an ali- 


quot of 60’s, and what parts of a degree may 
be estimated by the vernier, it being divided 
into such equal parts, and containing such de- 
grees as their Gi lahise show. 


Rad. {Part i: Parts | Breadth 


‘ Parts 
inches-|adeg.} 1” of observed. 
vernier} vernier. | 
3 a Bi page CAE Salen 
6 I 20 20} yo 
9 2 20 104 I 30 i 
12 2 24 123 a iS 
15 3 20 6} Fj 
18 3 30 rol o 40 
21 4 30 73 Oo 309 
24. 4 | 36 94 Oo 45 
3° 5 39 73 O AO 
36 6 30 53 Oo 20 
42 8 30 33 o“15 
48 9 40 & oar ie) 
‘ 60 10 36 32, Oo Io 
92 12 30 4, © 10 
84 0) 40 22 o 6 
96 15 60 4 o 4 a 


By altering the number of divisions, either 
in the degrees or in the vernier, or in both, an 


VER 


angle can be observed to a different degree of 
accuracy. Thus, to a radius of 30 inches if a 
degree be divided into 12 parts, each being five 
minutes, and the breadth of the vernier be 21 
such parts, or 13°, and divided into 20 parts, 


“” : or taking the 


Sib 5 
breadth of the vernier 27.°, and divided into 30 
426 
1 
ie x 


parts; then 30 = 366 


1 
, or 10”: Or —xX 
maT ye 


ge 
600 = 6’; where the breadth of the ver- 
nier is 44°.- 


VERNVLITY. s.. (verna, Latin.) Servile 


1 — 
5 


earriage; the submissive fawning behaviour of .. 


a slave (Bailey). | < 

VERNON, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of lure, with an ancient castle, and a 
fortress at the end of the bridge over the Seine, 
27 miles S.E. of Rouen, and 42 N.W. of Paris. 
Lon. 1.42 E. Lat. 49. 6.N. 

VERNONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia equalis. Re- 
cepiacle naked ; calyx ovate, imbricate; down 


double; the outer chaffy, inner capillary 
Four spécies ; natives of the West Indies anc 
America. 


VEROLI, an ancient and populous town of | 
Italy, in Campagna di Roma, with a bishop’s’ 
see. lt isseated on the Cosa, at the foot of the ~ 


Apennines, 45 miles 5.E. of Rome. 
15K. Lat. 41. 28 N, 
VERONA, a famous city of Italy, capital of 
the Veronese, with a bishop’s see, three forts, 
and an academy. It is surrounded by thick 
walls, deep ditches, and good ranjparis. The 
streets are neither clean nor straight; but there 
is a handsome place called the Piazza d’Armi, 
in which is a marble statue, representing the 
republic of Venice. The most remarkable 
structure is the amphitheatre built by the Ro- 
mans, in which there are 44 rows of benches 
of white marble, which will conveniently hold 
25,000 persons. Verona is the birthplace of 
Pliny the naturalist, and in the cathedral is a 
magnificent tomb of pope Lucius.. The river 
Adige divides it into two parts, which commu- 
nicate by two handsome bridges. Verona was 
taken by the French, in July 1796; but re- 
taken by the Austrians in June 17y9. It is 
17 miles N.E. of Mantua, and 62 S.W. of 
Venice. Lon. 11.24 KE, Lat. 45. 26 N. 
VERONESE, a province of Italy, in the 
territory of Venice, bounded on the N. by the 
Trentino, on the E. by the Vicentino and Pa- 
duano, on the 8. by the Mantuan, and on the 
W. by the Bresciano, It is 35 miles long and 
27 broad, and one of the most fertile countries 
in Italy, abounding in corn, wine, fruits, and 
cattle. . 
VERONICA. Speedwell. In botany, a 
genus of the class diandria, order monogynia. 
Corol wheel-shaped, four-cleft, the lowest di- 
vision narrower; capsule superior, two-celled. 
Fifty seven species; scattered over Europe, a 
few over New Zealand; seventeen found wild 


¢ 


Lon. 13. 


VER 
in the woods, pastures, marshes, ditches, or on 
the mountains of our own country. They are 
thus. subdivided. . 

A. Flowers spiked. 

B. Flowers in,a racemed corymb. 

©. Peduncles with a single flower. 

The following are cultivated. 

1. V. Sibirica. Siberian speedwell. 

2. V. Virginica. Virginian speedwell. 

3. V. spuna. Bastard speedwell. 

4, V. maritima. Sea specdwell. : 

5. V. longifolia. Long-leaved speedwell, 

6. V. hybrida. Welsh speedwell. 

7. V. incisa, Cut-leaved speedwell. 

8. V. decussata. Cross-leaved speedwell. 

g. V. officinalis. Offcinal speedwell. 

The last has been long known in medicine. 
It is found not unfrequently on dry barren 
grounds and heaths, as that of Hampstead ; 
flowering in June and July. The leaves have 
a weak not disagreeable smell, which on drying 
is dissipated, and which they give over in dis~ 
tiation with water, but without yielding any 
separable oil. ‘To the taste they are bitterish 
and roughish ; an extract made from them by 
rectified spirit is moderately bitter and a:strin- 
gent. This plant, a century ago, was much 
recommended, especially in Germany, asa sub- 
stitute for tea; and the French still distinguish 
it by the name of Thé d’Europe. Bat though 
this European tea has a roughness and a slight 
bitterness, which is not ungrateful to the taste, 
yet the qualities are so unlike those which we 
‘discover in the foreign tea, that the extremely 
high price of the latter, at that time, must 
have been the chief reason for causing a cons 
trary opinion, and of reconciling Europeans to 
a substitute so imperfect as ihe jeaves of vero- 
nica, Asa medicine aiso this plant has had a 
considerable share of fame: Francus and Hoff- 
mann ascribe to it numerous virtues; the 
former cajling it polychresta herba veronica. , 
The disorders in which it has been esteemed 
most useful are those of the lungs, as coughs, 
asthmas, consumptions, &c. in which it is said 
not only to prove expectorant, but by its extras 
ordinary vulnerary power to heal internal ul- 
cers. Its use has likewise been recommended 
by several authors in various other complaints 
requiring medicines of very different charac= 
ters; but if we judge of the utility of the vero- 
nica by its sensible qualities, it is only to be 
recognised as an adstringent; avd not suffi- 
ciently powerful as such to produce any con- 
siderable effect, and is- therefore now disre- 
garded by medical practitioners. 

VERRES (C.), a Roman who governed the 
provinee of Sicily as pretor. The oppression 
and rapine of which he was guilty while in — 
office so offended the Sicilians, that they ac- 
cused him before the Roman senate. Cicero 
undertook the cause of the Sicilians, and pros 
nounced against Verres those celebrated ora- 
tions still extant. Verres, despairing of the 
success of his defence, retired to one of the 
provinces. He was at last killed by the soldiers 
of Antony: the triumvir, about 26 years after 
his voluntary exile from the capital. 


VER 
VERRUCAE. (verruca, a verrendo, a ver- 


vunco, to change for the better.) Warts. A 
genus of disease in the class locales and order 
tumores of Cullen. A 

VERRUCOSE CAPSULE, in botany, a 
warted capsule. Having little knobs or warts 
on the surface. As in euphorbia verrucosa.— 
Verrucose leaf. A warted leaf. Tectum punc- 
tis carnosis. Covered with fleshy points. The 
same with papillose or papillous. 

VERSABI'LITY. Ve/RsaBLENESsS. s, 
(versabilis, Latin.) Aptness to be turned or 
wound any way. 

VERSAILLES, a town of France, in the 
department of Seine and Oise. It contains 
60,000 inhabitants, and, since the revolution, 
has been created a bishop's see. In the reign 
of Lewis XIII. it was only a small village, and 
here this pence built a hunting seat in 1630, 
Lewis XIV. built:a maznificent palace here, 
which was the usual residence of the kings of 
France, till 1789, when Lewis XVI. and his 
family were removed from it to Paris. The 
buildings and gardens were adorned with a 


vast number of statutes, by the greatest mas-' 


ters, and the water-works were magnificent. 
The gardens, with the park, are five miles\in 
circumference, and surrounded by walls. Ver- 
sailles is 10 miles W.S.W. of Paris. Lon. 2. 
42K. Lat. 48.48 N. 

VE/RSAL. a. (a cant word for universal.) 
Total. whole (Hudibras). | 

VE’RSATILE. a. (versatilis, Latin.) 1. 
That may be turned round (Harte). 2. Change- 
able; variable (Glanville). 3. Easily applied 
to a new task. 

VEYRSATILENESS. Versati‘nity.: s. 
ae versatile.) ‘The quality of being versa- 
tile. 

VERSE, s. (vers, French; versus, Latin.) 
1, A line consisting of a certain succession of 
sounds, and number of syllables (Shakspeare). 
2. (verset, Frehch.) A section or paragraph 
of a.book (Burnet). 3. Poetry; lays; metri- 
eal language (Prior). 4. A piece of poetry 
(Pope). 

; To Verse. v. a. (from the noun.) To tell 
in verse; to relate poetically (Shakspeare). 

To be VERSED. v. n. (versor, Latin.) To be 
skilled in ; to be acquainted with (Dryden). 
| VERSED-SINE, of an arch, is the part of the 
diamet«r intercepted between the sine and the 
commencement of the arc; and it is equal to 
the diflerence between the radius and the cosine. 
See Sine ( Versed). 

VE’RSEMAN.s. (verseand man.) A poet; 
a writer in verse (Prior). i 

VE’RSICLE. s. (versiculus, Lat.) A little 
verse. . 

VERSIFICA/TION. s. (versification, Fr. 
from versify.) The art or practice of making 
verses (Granville). 

_VERSIFICA’TOR. VeErsi/FIiEr. s. (ver- 
sificateur, Fr. versificator, Lat.) A versifier ; 
a maker of verses, with or without the spirit of 
poetry (Vaits). 

To VE/RSIFY. vn. (versifier, Fr. versificor, 
Lat.) To make verses (Dryden). . 


VER 

To Ve/rsiry.v.a. Torelateinverse (Dan.). 

VE’/RSION. s. (version, Fr. versio, Latin.) 
1. Change; transformation (Bacon). 2. Change 
of direction (Bacon). 3. Translation (Dryden). 
4. The act of translating. 

VERT, aterm in the forest laws ineluding 
plants growing within a forest or its purlieus, 
bearing green leaves, and of sufficient height 
and magnitude to cover or form a covert for a 
deer; overt-vert implies trees of a higher kind ; 
nether-vert, shrubs, or plants of a lower sta- 
ture, 

VERTEBREE. (vertebra, from verto, to 
turn.) The spine is a long bony column, which 
extends from the head to the lower part of the 
trunk, and is composed of a number of irregular 
bones which are called vertebra. | . 

The spine may be considered as being com- 
posed of two irregular pyramids, which are 
united to each other in that part of the loins 
where the last of the lumbar vertebra is united 
to the os sacrum. 

The vertebre, which form the upper and 
longest pyramid, are called true vertebrae; and 
those which compose the lower pyramid, or 
the os sacram and the coccyx, are termed false 
vertebrae, because they do not in every thing 
resemble the others ; and particularly because, 
in the adult state, they become perfectly im- 
moveable, whilst the upper ones continue to 
be capable of motion. For it is upon the bones 
of the spine that the body turns, and their name 
has its derivation from the Latin verb verfo, as 
observed above. ts 

The true vertebrez, from their situation with 
respect to the neck, back, and loins, are divid- 
ed into three classes of cervical, dorsal, and 
lumbar vertebra. We shall here consider the 
general structure of all these; referring for a 
description of the number, &c. in each class to 
our article ANATOMY. 

In each of the vertebrae, as in other bones, 
we may remark the body of the bone, its pro- 
cesses, and cavities. The body may be com- 
pared to part of a cylinder cut off transversely ; 
convex before, and concave behind, where it 
makes part of the cavity of the spine. 

Each vertebra has commonly seven processes. 
The first of these is the spinous process, which 
is placed at the back part of the vertebra, and 


gives the name of spine to the whole of this 


bony canal. ‘Two others are called transverse 
processes, from their situation with respect to 
the spine, and are placed on each side of the 
spinous process. The four others, which are ~ 
called oblique processes, are much smaller than — 
the other three. There are two of these on the 
upper and two on the lower part of each ver- 
tebra, rising from near the basis of the trans- 
verse processes. They are sometimes called 
articular psocesses, because they are articulated 
with each other; thatis, the two superior pro- 
cesses of one vertebra are articulated with the 
two inferior processes of the vertebra above it ; 
and they are called oblique processes, from 
their situation with respect to the processes 
with which they are articulated. These ob- 
lique processes are articulated to each other by 


VERTEBR &. 


a species Of ginglimus, and each process: is 
covered at its arviculation with cartilage. 


There is in every vertebra, between its body. 


aud apophyses, a foramen, large enough to ad- 
mita finger. These foramina correspond with 
each other through all the vertebrze, and form 
a log bony conduit, for the lodgment of the 
spinal marrow. 

Besides this great hole, there are four notches 
en each side of every vertebra, between the 
oblique processes and the body of the vertebra. 
Two of these notches are at the upper, and two 
atthe lower part of the bone. Each of the in- 
ferior notches, meeting with one of the supe- 
rior notches of the vertebra below it, forms a 
foramen; whilst the superior notches do the 
same with the inferior notches of the vertebra 
above it, These four foramina form passages 
for blood-vessels, and for the nerves that pass 
out of the spine. ' 

The vertebre are united together by means 
of a substance, compressible like cork, which 
forms a kind of partition between the several 
vertebra. ‘This intervertebral substance seems, 


in the fétus, to approach nearly to the nature 


of ligaments: in the adult it has a greater re- 
semblance to cartilage. When cut horizon- 
tally, it appears to consist of concentrical curv- 
ed fibres ; externally, it is firmest and hardest ; 
internally, it becomes thinner and softer, till 
at length, in the centre, we find it in the form 
of a mucous substance, which facilitates the 
motions of the spine. 

Genga, an Italian anatomist, long ago ob- 
served, that the change which takes place in 
these intervertebral cartilages, (as they are usu- 
ally called) in advanced life, occasions the de- 
crease in stature, and the stooping forwards, 
which are usually to be observed in old people. 
The cartilages then become shrivelled, and 
consequently lose, in a great measure, their 
elasticity. But, besides this gradual effect of 
old age, these cartilages are subject to a tempo- 
rary diminution, from the weight of the body 
in an erect posture, so that people who have 
been long standing, or have carried a consider- 
able weight, are found to be shorter than when 
they have been long in bed. Hence we are 
taller in the morning than at night. This fact, 
though seemingly obvious, was not ascertained 
till of late years, The difference in such cases 
depends on the age and size of the subject; in 
tall, young people, it will be nearly an inch ; 
but in older, or shorter persons, it will be less 
considerable. 

Besides the connexion of the several verte- 
bre, by means of these cartilages, there are 
likewise many strong ligaments, which unite 
the bones of the spine to each other. Some of 
these ligaments are external, and others inter- 
nal. Among the external: ligaments, we ob- 
serve one which is common to all the vertebrae, 
extending, in a longitudinal direction, from 
the fore part of the body of the second vertebra 
of the neck, over all the other vertebra, and 


becoming broader as it descends towards the os, 
sacrum, where it becomes thinner, and gradu- 


ally disappears, This external longitudinal 


ligament, if we may so call it, is strengthened 
by other shorter ligamentous fibres, which pass 
from one vertebra to another, throughout the 
whole spine. The internal ligament, the fibres 
of which, like the external one, are spread in 
a longitudinal direction, ig extended over the 
back part of the bodies of the vertebrae, where 
they help to form the cavity of the spine, and 
reaches from the foramen magnum of the occi- 
pital bone to the os sacrum. 

We may venture to remark, that all the ver- 
tebra diminish in density and firmness of tex- 
ture, in proportion as they increase in size, so. 
that the lower vertebra, though larger, are not 
so heavy in proportion as those above them. 
In consequence of this mode of structure, the 
size of the vertebra is increased without adding 
to their weight; and this is an object of no 
little importance, in a part of the body, which, 
besides flexibility and suppleness, seems to 
require lightness as one of its essential proper- 
ties. 

In the fétus, at the ordinary time of birth, 
each vertebra is found to be composed of three 
bony pieces, connected by cartilages. which 
afterwards ossify. Oue of these pieces is the 
body of the bone; the other two are the poste- 
rior and lateral portions, which form the fora- 
men for the medulia spinalis. The oblique 
processes are at that time complete, and the 
transverse processes beginning to be formed ; 
but the spinous processes are totally wanting. 
See ANATOMY. 

Before we close the article, however, we 
shall briefly notice the uses of the spine. We 
find the spinal marrow lodged in this bon 
canal, secure from external injury. It defends 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera, and forms 
a pillar which supports the head, and gives a 
general firmness to the whole trunk. 

To give it a firm basis, we find the bodies of 
the vertebra gradually increasing-in breadth as 
they descend; and to fit it for a variety of mo-. 
tion, it is composed of a great number of joints, 
with an intermediate elastic substance, so that 
to great firmness there is added a perfect flexi- 
bility. . ass 

The lowermost and largest vertebree are not 
so heavy in proportion as those above them ;_ 
their bodies being more spongy, excepting at 
their circumference, where they are more im- 
mediately exposed to pressure; so that nature 
seems every where endeavouring to relieve us 
of an unnecessary weight of bone. But behind, 
where the spinal marrow is more exposed to 
injury, we find the processes composed of very 
hard bone; and the spinous processes are in 
general placed over each other ina slanting 
direction, 30 that a pointed instrument cannot 
easily get between them, excepting in the neck, 
where they are almost perpendicular and leave a 
greater space between them. Hence, in some 
countries, it is usual to kill cattle by thrusting 
a pointed instrument between the occiput 
and the atlas, or between the atlas and the 
second vertebra. Besides these uses of the ver- 
tebrze in defending the spinal marrow, and in 
articulating the several vertebra, as is the case 
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with the oblique processes, we shall find that 
they all serve to form a greater surface for the 
lodgment of muscles, and to enable the latter to 
act more powerfully on the trunk, by affording 
them a lever of considerable length. 

In the neck, we see the spine projecting. 
somewhat forwards, to support the head, which, 
without this assistance, would require a greater 
number of muscles. Through the whole length 
of the thorax it is carried in'a curved direction 
backwards, and thus adds considerably to the 
cavity of the chest, and consequently affords 


more room to the lungs, heart, and large blood-. 


vessels. .In the loins the spine again projects 
forwards, in a direction with the centre of gra- 
vity, by which means the body is easily kept in 
an erect posture; for otherwise we should be 
liable to fall forwards. But, at its inferior part, 
it again recedes backwards, and helps to form 
a cavity called the pelvis, in which the urinary 
‘bladder, intestinum rectum, and other viscera, 
are placed. 
- Ina part of the body that is composed of so 
great a number of bones, and constructed for 
such a variety of moiion, as the spine is, Juxa- 
tion Is more to be expected than fracture; and 
this is very wisely guarded against in ‘every 
direction, by the many processes that are to be 
‘found in each vertebra, and by the cartilages, 
ligaments, and other means of connexion, 
which we have described as uniting them to- 
-gether. ; bt 
VERTEBRAL ARTERY. “Arteria verte- 
bralis. A branch of the subclavian, proceed- 
ing through the vertebre to within the crani- 
_ um, where with its fellow, it forms the basilary 
artery, the internal auditory, and the posterior 
artery of the dura mater. 
' VERTEX, in anatomy, the crown of the 
head. ; 
VERTEX OF AN ANGLE, in geometry, is 


the angular point, or the point where the legs | 


- or sides of the angle meet. 
. VERTEX OF A FIGURE, is the uppermost 
point, or the vertex of the angle opposite to 
the base. 

VERTEX OF A CURVE, is the extremity of 
the axis or diameter, or it is the point where 
the diaméter meets the curve; which is also 
the vertex of the diameter. 

- VERTEX OF A GLASS, in optics, the same 
as its pole. 

VERTEX is also used, in astronomy, for the 
point of the heavens vertically or perpendicu- 
larly over our heads, also called the zenith. 
Heder denotes farther, the top of any 
thing. | 

VERTICAL, something relating to the ver- 
tex or highest point. As, , 

VERTICAL POINT, in astronomy, is the 
game with vertex, or zenith.—Hence a star is 
said to be vertical,- when it happens to be in 
that point which is ubeveralielnely over any 
place. ' 

VERTICAL CIRCLE, is a gteat circle of the 
sphere, passing through the zenith and nadir 
of a place.—The vertical circles are also éalled 
azimuths, The meridian of any place is a ver« 
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tical circle, viz. that particular one which passes 
through the north or south point of the hori- 
zon. All the vertical circles intersect one an- 
other in the zenith and nadir. 

- The use of the vertical circles is to estimate 
or measure the height of the stars, &c. and 
their distances from the zenith, which is reck- 
oned on these circles; and to find their eastern 
and western amplitude, by observing how many 
degrees the vertical, in which the star rises or 
sets, is distant from the meridian. 


VERTICAL (Prime), is that vertical’ circle, 


or azimuth, which passes through the poles of 
the meridian; or which is perpendicular to the 
meridian, and passes through the equinoctial 
points. iam 

VeRTICALS (Prime), in dialling. See PRrme 
VERTICALS. — ( 

VERTICAL OF THE’ SUN, 13 the vertical 
which passes through the centre of the sun at 
any moment of time.—Its use is, in dialling, 
to find the declination of the plane on which 
the dial is to be drawn, which is done by ob- 
serving how many degrees that vertical is dis- 
tant from the meridian, after marking the point 
or Jine of the shadow upon the plane at any 
times. a 

VERTICAL DIAL. See Dra (Vertical). 
| VERTICAL LiINeg, in dialling, is a line in 
any plane perpendicular to the horizon.—This 
is best found and drawn on an erect and reclin- 
ing plane, by steadily holding up’a string and 
plummet, and then marking two points of the 
shadow of the thread on the plane, a-good dis- 
tance from one another; and drawing a line 
through these marks. | 

VERTICAL LINE, in conics, is a line drawn 
on the vertical plane, and through the vertex 
of the cone. ao 

VERTICAL LINE, In 
(Vertical). 

VERTICAL PLANE, in conics, is a plane 
passing through the vertex of a cone, and 
parallel to any conic section. | 

VERTICAL PLANE, in perspective, See 
PLane and PERsPpEcTIVE. 

VERTICALIA OSSA. See: ParieTat 
BONES. . 

VERTICA‘LITY. s. (from vertical.) The 
state of being in the zenith (Brown). ; 

VE/RTICALLY. ad. (from: vertical.) In 
the zenith (Brown). 

VERTICIL, in botany. (werticulus, & 
verto. Instrumentum quod fuso adhibetur, ut 
facilius vertatur. » Plinius.) Whirles, as spelt 
by Ray. It is commonly written whorl ; 
but whirl seems to be the proper ortho- 


graphy, since: it must be derived from the 


verb to whirl, which signifies to turn round 
rapidly. . . 

Linnéus puts this term for a sort of inflores- 
eence made up of many subsessile flowéts sur= 
rounding the stem ina ring. Fit ex floribus 
numerosis subsessilibus, caulem annulatim:am- 
bientibus.—As in mentha pulegium, marras 
bium, &c. 

A verticil, whorl or whirl, may be | 

1, Sessile or peduncled.- 


perspective. See Linz 
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« @ Naked ; that is, without involucre, bracte 
or bristle. Bracted, or involucred. 
3. Crowded. Distant, or remote.—Hence 
VERTICILLATE FLOWERS.  Verti- 
cillati flores; or flowers growing in a whorl ; 
or round: the stem in rings one above another 
at each joint.—It is applied to peduncles ; and 
sometimes to branches and leaves.— Plants bear- 
ing flowers in this mariner are styled 
VERTICILLATA, in botany. Verticil- 
late plants.. These are included in the fifty- 
eighth order of Linnéus’s Fragments ; and the 
forty-second of his Natural Orders. In the 
Artificial System, they form the order, gymno- 
spermia of the class didynamia. They also con- 
stitute one of Ray’s classes. 
VERTI/GINODS. a. (vertiginosus, Lat.) 
1. Turning round; rotatory (Bentley). 2. 
Giddy (Woodward). 
VE/RTIGO. s. (Lat.) A giddiness; a sense 
of turning in the head (Arbuthnot). 
VERTIGO, inmedicine, Giddiness. Mostly 
symptomatic. . sya 
VERTUMNUS, in mythology, a deity 
among the Romans, who presided over the 
spring and orchards. He is generally repre- 
sented as a young man crowned with flowers, 
covered up to the waist, and holding in his 
he hand fruit, and a crown of plenty in his 
eft. ae 
VERTUS, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Marne, seated in a plain, at the-foot of 
a mountain, on which arte vineyards, produc- 
’ ing very good wines, 17 miles 5.W. of Cha- 
Jons, and 78 N.E. of Paris. Lon. 4.2 E. Lat. 
48.53 N. 
VERVAIN, in botany. See VERBENA. 
VERVAIN MALLOW, in botany. SeeMatr- 
VA. : 
’ VE'RVELES. s. (vervele, Fr.) Labels tied 
toa hawk (Ainsworth). 
VERVINS, a town of France, in the de- 
Be of Aisne, famous for a treaty, in 1598, 
etween Henry IV. of France and Philip I1. of 
Spain, Itis seated on the Serre, 40 miles N.E. 
_ of Soissons. 
VERUS (Lucius Ceionius Commodus), a 
Roman emperor, son of ASlius and Domitia 
Lucilla, was adopted in the 7th year of his age 
by M. Aurelius, at the request of Adrian, and 
he married Lucilia the daughter of his adopted 
father, who also took him as his colleague on 
the throne. He was sent by M. Aurelius to 
oppose the barbarians in the east, where he 
obtained a complete victory over the Parthians. 
He soon after marched with his imperial col- 
league against the Marcomanmni in Germany, 
and died in that expedition of an apoplexy, in 
the 39th year of his age, after a reign of eight 
years and some months. Verus has been™ 
greatly censured for his débaucheries. | 
 VE/RY. a. (veray, or vrai, Fr.) 1. ‘True¥ 
_ real (Dryden). 2. Having any qualities, com- 
monly bad, in an eminent degree: a very 
villain (Davies). 3. To note things emphati- 
cally, or eminently: the very lotiom (Shak~ 
- spears). 4, Same: the very man (Sprat).- 
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Ve’ry. ad. In agreat degree; in an emi- 
nent degree (Addison) : 

VERZUOLO, a town.of Piedmont, with a 
castle. It is surrounded by an ancient wall, 
flanked with towers, and seated in a very fruit- 
ful soil, near the Vratia, three miles S, of Sa 
luzzo. a: 

VESANIZ. The fourth order in the class 
neuroses of Cullen’s nosological arrangement ; 
comprehending diseases in. which the judg- 
ment is impaired, without either coma or 
pyrexia. 

VESICA. (a diminutive of was, a vessel,) 
A bladder, © 

Vesica FELLIS. The gall-bladder. See 
GALL-BLADDER. 

Vesica vuriNariA. The urinary bladder. 
See URINARY BLADDER. : 

To VEYSICATE. v. a. (vesica, Latin.) To 
blister (Wiseman). 

VESICA'TION.s. (from vesicate.) Blisters 
ing; separation of the cuticle (Wiseman). 

VESICATORIES. (vesicatoria, from vesi- 
ca, a bladder; because they raise a bladder.) 


-See EprspastTics. 


VESICLE. (bulla.) An- elevation of the 
cuticle, of a large size, irregularly circumscrib- © 
ed, and containing a transparent watery fluid. 
Vesicles with a dark red or livid coloured base 
are usually denominated phlyctene. 

VESICULA PULMONALES. (vesicula, 
a diminutive of veszea, a bladder.) Theair cells 
which compose the greatest part of the lungs, 
and are situated at the termination of the 
bronchia. y 8 ph gh its 

VESICULE SEMINALES. Two membra- 
nous receptacles, cituated on the back part of 
the bladder above its neck. Its excretory ducts 
are called ejaculatory ducts. They proceed to 
the urethra, into which they open by a pecu- 
liar orifice at the top of the verumontanum, 
They have vessels ahd nerves from the neigh- 
bouring parts, and are well supplied with ab- 
sorbent vessels, which proceed to the lymphatic 
glands about the loins. The use of the vesiculze 
seminalis is not exactly known. 

It is proved satisfactorily by J. Hunter that 
they are not receptacles or reservoirs of semen, _ 
They however secrete a mucus of their own, 
apparently of use in coition ; but are wanting 
in many animals, See Observations on the 
Animal Economy, vol. i. p. 31. , 

_ VESICULAR. a. (from vesicula, Latin.) 
Hollow ; full of small interstices (Cheyne). 

~ VESICULAR FEVER. (See PEMPHIGUS.) 
This disease seerns to consist in’ eruptions dis- 
persed over different parts of the body (internal 
as well as external), which gradually tise up 
into vesicles of about the size of a large nut, 
containing a yellow serous fluid, that is in 
some instances of an ichorous nature, and 
which again disappear in ‘the course of three 
or four days. By some authors it is described 
as being attended both by fever and conta- 
gion, and by others, as being accompanied by 
neither. It is therefore supposed that there 
are two species of it, the chronic, and the 
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acute. The disease is, however, of very rare 
occurrence, 


By the generality of the practitioners who_ 


have favoured us with their opinions, the prin- 
cipal of whom is Dr. Dickson, it has not been 
considered as contagious, ‘This gentleman saw 
six cases of the complaint, in none of which it 
was received by contagion, nor communicated 
to those who attended the sick. song 
Dr, Cullen informs us that the blisters are 
filled with a thin ichor, which is discharged, 
not absorbed, as mentioned by Dr. Dickson ; 
but during his whole practice, it appears, that 
he met only with a single case of pemphigus. 
Some slight degree of lassitude, sickness, 
and head-ach having prevailed for a day or two, 
small vesicles of about the sizeof a pea then 
make their appearance over different parts of 
the body, and not unfrequently in the mouth, 
and other parts of the alimentary canal, and 
these gradually increase till they become as 
large as a nutor almond. Sometimes they are 
so numerous as to run into each other. The 
pulse during this time is small and frequent, 
and the patient is sensible of a considerable 
degree of debility. 
If the vesicles be not broken, they fill with 
a yellowish serum, which is again absorbed into 
the system in the course of three or four days. 
This appears to be the most favourable termi- 
nation; as they have been known to leave 
troublesome ulcers behind them when they 
broke. 
Pemphigus resembles the small-pox in fre- 
quently leaving pits in the skin, and the parts, 
which the vesicle occupied, remaining of a 


dark colour for a considerable time afterwards. | 


In the third volume of Medical Facts and Ob- 
servations, Dr. Winterbottom takes particular 
notice of this occurrence, 
We are to be influenced in our prognosis by 
the seat and appearance of the’vesicles. When 


they only appear on external parts, and are not. 


numerous, they demand little attention; when 
they are numerous, when they attack the alimen. 
tary canal, and are attended with a small hard 
pulse, the danger is considerable. ‘The danger 
is likewise very great, when the ulcers, left by 
vesicles, shew a tendency to grangrene by com- 
ing livid, which seldom happens, however, 
unless a fever of the true typhoid kind has ac- 
companied it, , f 
On taking acomprehensivesurvey of what has 
been recorded by recent writers on the subject, 
it must, we think, be concluded that pemphi- 
gus isan affection merely sporadic, and not of a 
contagious ‘nature, and that the symptoms ac- 
companying one or other instances of this affec. 
tion arethose which attend febrile diseases, whe- 
ther inflammatory or putrid, The most important 
distinctions necessary to be ascertained appear 
therefore to be, Ist. Whether the fever be of 
an inflammatory nature, and accompanied with 
a strong and increased action of the vascular 
system. 2d. Whether the fever have a ten- 
dency to the typhoid type, be marked by great 
debility, and symptoms which denote a. tens 
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deney of the fluids to putrefaction. It wilhbe 
obvious that in the first case, evacuation and 
other antiphlogistic remedies will be proper ; 
and that in the second it will, on the contrary, 
be necessary to shun all evacuations, and ta_ 
employ those remedies alone which support 
the strength, and give tone and vigour to the 
system, - 

VESOUL, a town of France, capital of the. 
department of: Upper Saone. In its vicinity is 
a medicinal spring. It is seated at the foot of 
a mountain, near the river Durgeen, 24 miles 
N. of Besangon, and 106 E.S.E. of Troyes, 
Lon. 6.8 E. Lat. 47. 36 N. 

VESPA. Wasp. In zoology, a genus of 
the class insecta, order hymeneptera. Mouth 
horny, with a compressed jaw ; feelers four, 
equal, filiform; antennas filiform, the first 
joint longer, and cylindrical; eyes lunar; body 
glabrous ; upper wings folded, in each sex ; 
sting pungent, concealed in theabdomen.. ‘T'we 
hundred and twelve species, scattered over the 
globe, eight common to our own country. 

They are thus divided and subdivided. 

A. Tongue simple, or tongueless. 5 

e. Lip furnished with a bristle on each side, 

3. Lip ovate, as long as the jaws: the mel- 

linus of Fabricius. A | 

y. Lip compressed, rounded, longer than the | 

jaw: the philanthus of Fabricius. . 

é. Lip short, horny: the crabro of Fabri- 

clus. 

B. Tongue bifid, retractile: the masaris of 

Fabricius. 
C. Tongue inflected, five-cleft: the bembex 
of Fabricius. i 

A specimen or two is all for which we can 
find space. 

1. V. crabro. Hornet. Thorax black, the 
fore-part rufous, immaculate; incisures of the 
abdomen with a double contiguous black dot, 
Inhabits Europe, and makes its nest in the 
trunks of hollow trees, or in the timber-work 
of lofts: the sting of the female is extremely 
painful; the male in all the species is stingless. 

The hornet is not found in Scotland, though, 
common in England, The antennas, head, 
and legs, are of a brown or chesnut colour: 
the abdomen is of a fine orange brown; but ° 
on the extension of the annuli, it discovers on 
each side a line of black; the wings areof the. 
colour of amber; and the animal, for size, 
merits the firstrank among the vespe. | 

2. V. vulgaris. Common.wasp. Thorax. 
black, surrounded on the anterior part by a 
yellow line; abdomen golden yellow, with 
triangular spots down the back part, and black: 
ones on each side. 

The wasps in general seem to fill up a mid= 
dle rank between the ichneumons and the bees ;- 
like the former, they are rapacious and carni-+ — 
worous, and, like the latter, construct hives, 
and sometimes feed en the produce of flowers 3: 
they devour. fruit, butcher meat, and carry on- 
continual hostilities against almost every spe= 
cies of fly: they are at once the-rivals and the 
enemies of the common bee; many of which. 


annually perish by their attacks, while they 
make a prey of their honey. | 
Almost every persou must have seen the es- 
tablishment made under ground by the com- 
mon wasp. It is a kind of subterraneous city, 
which at certain seasous of the year contains 
many thousands of inhabitants, and is con- 
structed nearly with the same ingenuity and 
elegance as that of the honey bee. Like it, it 
is internally formed with combs consisting of a 
number of hexagonal cells, all enveloped under 
one common covering, and constructed with 
great art. In this particular they excel the 
common bee, which contents itself with the 
cover afforded by the hive, or with the trunk 
of a rotten tree, in their wild state, © 
Though the wasps generally make choice of 
some large hole under ground for the construc. 
tion of their nest, they have nevertheless much 
Jabour to undergo in removing protuberances, 
and cartying away earth, till it is brought to 
that spherical. figure which suits theiy purposes. 
This work completed, they next construct that 
paper-like covering with which ‘the whole 
hike is lined. The combs in which the cells 
are lodged next claim their attention. These 
are ranged: horizontally in different. stories, 


sometimes twelve or fifteen above each other, 


all supported by colonnades, between which 
the whole citizens of this subterraneous com- 
monwealth are seen at times to walk, like men 
in the streets of a town, The cells of the 
wasps are not constructed with that geome- 
4rical skill which has been so often admired in 
those of the bee; but they are not on that 
account the less adapted to the purposes they 
ate destined to serve, ach comb has only 
a single range of cells, with their mouths open- 
ing below. They are intended, not for the 
reception of honey, but for the habitation of 
the young, which are fed twice or thrice a-day, 

morsels carried in by the parents. For the 
more commoedious reception of its food, each 
of the larves has its head turned downward op- 
‘posite to the mouth of its cell, ready to receive 
its meal when offered. . 

“Phere are, however, many varieties in the 
‘construction .of wasp hives, all suited to the 
views of the different species that inhabit them. 
Some have only a single tow of cells, placed 
vertically, like those of the bee, the mouths 
facing the sun : the reason of this variety seems 
to be, that some kinds require the heat of the 
sun to -hatch their eggs; an advantage which 
ould not be obtained were there more rows 
of cells, or were they placed in a different 
manner. — 

Asin a hive of bees, so in that of wasps, 
there are three different kinds of animals: at 
€ertain seasons, it contains only a single fe- 
male, and a number of what used to be called 
meuters or mules, and were supposed to be 
of no sex, though it is probable they are females 
with undeveloped female organs; at other 
times it contains some hundreds.of females, 
and a still greater number of males. The 
former are ote size so superior to the mules, 
that one weighs against eight ; even the male 
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wasp is not more than half the weight of the 
female. + ; 

The condition of the female wasp differ 
widely from that of the female bee. Tire latter, 
when she leads from the parent hive a young 
colony, and founds a new empire, is essenti- 
ally a queen ; for she is more implicitly obeyed 
than the best of monarehs, by the most loyal 
of his lieges. ‘The female wasp, as her station 
is more laborious, so her genius seems more 
enterprising. Unaided by any of her kind, 
she lays, in the beginning of every season, the 
foundation of a new edifice, which is destined 
to be the birthplace of many thousands of her 
species. She constructs the first cells, to 
which she commits the earliest of her eggs, 
which in time become labourers, the most 
active and enterprising of the whole race ; and 
by these she is assisted in completing the rest 
of the work. 

The male wasps are not so slothful as the 
male bee; they divelarst several duties in the 
interior parts of the hive; but in the art of 
building, either the cells or the external cvo- 
vering, they are altogether unskilled. This 
falls to be executed by the Jabourers, who 


garry it.on with amazing dispatch, They col- 


lect together the small fibres of half roitern 
wood, which they moisten with a glutinous 
substance, and make up into that paper of 
which all their work is formed. 

The aerial wasp constructs small nests of 
about the size of an orange, which it attaches 
to the branch of a tree. This’ compact fittle 
edifice is exposed to the weather, but is ren- 
dered impenetrable to rain, by a number of 
leaves which are placed round it, exactly re- 
sembling-an inverted rose. A particular species 
in the neighbourhood of Cayenne constructs 
a large oblong box, about twelve or fifteen 
inches long, of fine parchment, which is also 
pendent from the braneh of a tree; there the 
combs fabricated of the same substance. are 
ranged horizontally, in different stories, one 
above the cther, each having a round hole in 
the centre, by which the wasps are enabled 
to ascend or descend to different flats of their 
building. | a 

While these operations are carrying en by 
the joint labours of the hive, the mother wast 
eontinues to lay till she has produced fifteen or 
sixteen thousand labourers, and about five or 
six hundred perfect males and females: the 
commonwealth day by day increases in numes 
bers, and enjoys peace. - Towards the month 
of October provisions begin to grow scarce, 
and a new scence ensues. This hitherto ami- 
cable tribe seems then fired with mutual rage ; 
and the whole edifice presents one scene of 
massacre. ‘The labourers and males tear from 
their cradles the eges, the larves, and new born 
insects, with undistinguishing fury. They 
next fight one another. Care for the state, 
solicituile for posterity, or love to their native 
place, now no longer exist; the whole com- 
monwealth is shaken to the foundation. Rains 
and frosts ensue ; the citizens are seized with 


disease and languor ;' and happily for the other” 
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insects, andthe fruit gardens, almost the 
whole die. Some few females escape the dis- 
asters of civil war, and the severity of winter, 
and in the ensuing spring become the founders 
of new empires, which are again to be over- 
turned in like manner. 


In describing the economy of this tribe, we ~ 


have not allowed ourselves. to adopt the term 
nenters, ‘The general resemblance of structure 
which it bears to the bee tribe is so close, that 
there can be little doubt that such an anomaly 
no more exists among the former than among 
the latter: and we trust that the indefatigable 
and very accurate Huber, to whom we are so 
much indebted for a real knowledge of the 
structure and economy of the bee, will yet 
pursue his investigations into the families of 
the vespa and formica; from both which it is 
probable. he would as effectually remove the 
anomaly of a neuter gender as he has done 
from that-of' the apis. See the article Brr 
in this work. See, also, Nat. Hist. Pl. 
CLXXVIII. . , é 

VESPASIAN (Titus Flavius), 2 Roman 


emperor descended from an obscure family at 


Riete, and formerly.a horse-doctor. He was 
honoured with the consulship, by his own 
private merit and his public services. He 
accompanied Nero into Greece, and was after- 
wards sent to carry on.a war against the Jews. 
His operations were crowned with success ; 
~amany of the cities of Palestine surrendered, 
and Vespasian* began the siege of Jerusalem. 
This was, however, athieved by the hands of his 
son Titus, and the death of Vitellius and the 
affection of his soldiers hastened his rise, and he 
was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria, In 
the beginning ef his. reign Vespasian attempted 
to reform the manners of the Romans. He 
repaired the public buildings, embellished the 
city, and made the great toads more spacious 
and convenient. After he had reigned with 
great popularity for 10 years, Vespasian died 
with a pain in his bowels, A. D. 79, in the 
70th year of his age. 
emperor that died a natural death, and he was 


also the first who was succeeded by his own: 


son on the throne. Vespasian has been ad- 
mired for-his virtues. To men of learning and 
merit, Vespasian was very liberal: one hun- 
dred thousand sesterces were annually ‘paid 
from the public treasury to the different pro- 
fessors that. were appointed to encourage and 
romote the arts and sciences, | 


VE/SPER. s. (Latin.) The, evening star; 


the evening (Shakspeare). ; 

Ve’srers. s. (without the singular, from 
vesperus, Latin.) The evening service of the 
Romish church. 

VESPERTILIO. Bat. Vampyre. In 
zoology, a genus of the class mammalia, order 
primates. Teeth all erect, acuminate, approx- 
imate; fore-feet palmate, formed for flying; a 
membrane surrounding the body. ‘Twenty-five 
species, thus subdivided, 

A. Fore-teeth in each jaw four. 

B. Fore-teeth, upper four, lower six, 

C. Fore-teeth, upper four, lower eight... , 


He was the first Roman 
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1D. Fore-teeth, upper two, lower six. 
E. Fore-teeth, upper’tivo, lower four. 
F, Fore-teeth, upper two, lower none 
G, Fore-teeth, upper none, lower fours: 
Fi. Toothless in both jaws. | 
1. Number and order of teeth unknown, 
The animals of this genus fly abroad by 
night, by means of theirexpansile membrane ;- 
feed on moths; gnais, and nocturnal insects « 


‘they are torpid daring winter in cold countries, 
LiL P swim 


gathering together in dark caverns, adhering to 
walls, arid hanging by the hind-legs: they 
have a remarka ble ae itional sense of avoiding 


7 


objects in their way when deprived of. their . 
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i. V. vampyrus, Ternate bat.  Tailless ; 
nose simple ; membrane divided between the 
thighs. ‘Three other varieties, from variation 


of colour; blaek or dark-red ; brownish-black 3. 


or straw-colour. Inhabits the west of Africa, 
south of Asia, islands of the Indian ocean, and 
of the South sea: " 5 

Bats of this species have large canine teeth; 
four cutting ones above, the same below; a 
sharp black nose; large naked ears; and a 
pointed tongue, terminated by sharp aculeated 
papille. The exterior toe is detached from 
the membrane; the claw strong and hooked. 
There are five toes on the hind-feet, with 
talons very crooked, strong, and compressed 
sideways. ‘They have no tail; the membrane 
is divided. behind quite to the rump. The 
head is of a dark ferruginous colour; the neck, 
shoulders, and under side, are of amuch lighter 
and brighter red. On the back the hair is’ 
shorter, dusky, and smooth: the membranes 
of the wings dusky, Some are one foot long, 
and four from tip'to ti 


» tip of the wings expanded; 
but others vastly larger. This species is not 
gregarious; though numbers of them at times. 
meet accidentally on the same tree in quest of 


food ; and being frightened, may chance to fly . 


the same way ina flock, ‘Two of the varieties 
are named rougette and roussette. : 
The rougette differs from the roussette chiefly 
in that its whole body and head are cinereous, 
mixed with some black; and that on the neck 


there is a great bed of orange or red.. The’ 


size is also much less; the extent of the wings 
being little more than two feet. 
the same countries, agree in food, but differ in: 
manners. ‘They are found in Guinea, Mada- 
gascar, and all the other islands in the Indian 
ocean, New Holland, the Friendly Islands, 
the New Hebrides, and New Caledonia: The 


‘rougettes fly in flocks, and perfectly obscure 


the air with their numbers. ‘They begin their 
flight from one neighbouring island to another 
immediately on sun-set, and return in clouds 
from the time it is light till sun-rise. They 
lodge during the day in hollow trees. Both 
kinds live-on fruits, and are fond of the juice’ 
of the palm-tree, with which they will intoxi- 
cate themselves till they drop on the ground. 


They inhabit 


They swarm like bees, hanging near one an= ~ 


‘other from the trees in great clusters, In New : 


Caledonia the natives use their hair in ropes, &e. 


They grow excessively fat at certain times of the 
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weir.’ The Indians éat them, and declare the’ 
flesh to be very good. The negroes have them 
tn abhorrence. Theirbodies are from the size 
of a pullet to that of a dove: While eating, 
they make a great noise : their smell is tank : 
they are fierce, bite, and make great resistance 
when taken: They bring one young one at a 
time. The ancients had some knowledge of 


these animals, - Herodotus inentions winged 


wild-beasts like bats, that molested the Arabs 
who gathered the cassia, to such a degree; 
that they were obliged to cover themselves al} 
buit the eyes with skins: From such relations; 
it is probable, the poets formed their fictions 
of Harpies. | i ; 

_ Both the greater.and Iesset species are equal 
ly fond of human blood, Persons attacked by 
them are in danger of. passing from a soutrd 
sleep into the sleep of dat The bat is so 
dexterous a bleeder as to insinuate its aculeated 
tongue’ into a vein without being perceived ; 
it then sucks the blood till it is satiated, all the 
while fanning {with its wings, and agitating’ 
the air, in those hot climates, in so pleasing’ a 
manner, as to cast’ the sufferer into a still 
sounder repose. It is therefore very unsafe to 
sleep in the open air, or to leave open any en- 
ttance to such dangerous animals; in the Couns 
tries in which these exist. Nor do they con- 


fine themselves: to’ human blood: in certain: 


parts of America they even destroy cattle; 
The'smallest variety has a head like a grey- 
hound ; large teeth; and long, broad, naked 
ears. ‘The while body is covered with soft 
short hair ofa straw colour, It is near nine 
inches long: the extent of its.wings two feet 
two inches. . 
It is-to this species Linnéus refers the blood- 
sucking bat or vampyre of the ancients ; though. 
the term, as ‘a specific name; is given to the’ 
Next. ae: & Bene 
2. V. spectrum. Spectre. Tailless; nose 
funnelled ; lanceolate; inhabits South Ame- 


tica ; like the former, lives in the palm-trees, ’ 
.and’ grows very fat: has a long nose; large 


teeth ; long, broad, upright ears ; a conie erect 
membrane at the end of the nose; bending at 
the tip and flexible. ‘The hair on its body is 


cinereous, and. partly long ;.the wings are full - 


of ramified fibres ; the membrane reaches frony 
hind-leg to hind-lee, From the rump extend: 
three tendons, which terminate: at the end of 
the membrane. It is sevén inches and.a half 
long; extent of the wings two feet two: ugly,’ 
and deformed. 2 Daaibbh 
3. V. hastatus, 
foliate, resembling a leaf of trefoil ; large point’ 
ed ears ; an erect membrane at the end of the 


nose, in form of the head of an ancient javelin. 


It inhabits the warm parts of America; is of 
the size of the common bat: fur cinereows. 

4. V.soricinus. Leaf bat, ‘Failless; snout: 
lengthened; nose’ foliate, hearted; 
rounded ears; a membrane on the nose, of 
the form of an ovate leaf; and a web between 
the hind legs. Of the same size as the last: 


fur mouse. colour, tinged. with: red: inhabits. 


Jamaica, Surinam, and‘Senegal. \ In the first, 


Javelin bat. ‘Failless ; nose . 


small. 


-it lives in woods and caves, which are found 


full of its dung, productive of saltpetre. It 
feeds on the prickly pear. Chie. 

5. V. spasma. Cordated bat. Tailless; nose 
foliate, obcordate very broad and long ears; a 
heart-shaped membrane at the end of its:nose, 
and a web between the hind/legs¢ colour of 
its face a very light red; of the body: still 
paler. It imhabits Ceylon, and the isle of 
Ternati, one of the Moluccas. 

6. V. lepotinus. Peruvian bat, .Tailed ; 
upperlips bifid. » LeINY 4 
This species has a head like a pug-dog 3 
large straight pointed ears; two canine teeth,’ 
and two’small eutting teeth between them, 

mm each jaw. The tail is inelosed in the mem 
brane that joins the hind-legs; and supported 
by two ligiments also involved in the mems 
brane. Colour of its fur an iron grey; body 
equal to that of a middle-sized rat; extent of 
its wings two féet five inches, | ? 

There is'a variety of this species with hang- 
ing lips like the chops of a mastiff: the nose, 
as well as upper lip, divided: long, ‘narrow, 
sharp-pointed ears. A few joints of its short tail 
stick out without the membrane, which at the 
same time extends far beyond, is angular, and 
ends in a point : claws on the hind-feet large, 
hooked, and compressed sideways : membranes 
of the wings dusky, and very thin. Fur on 
the head and back brown; on the belly cine- 
reous: five’ inches Jong: extent of the wings 


twenty. Inhabits Peru and the Musquito 
shore. Bhai es 4, Lain 
7, V. molossus. Bull-dog bat. Tail exe 


tending far heyond' the membrane; upper lip 
pendulous. Two other varieties, from size and — 
colour, Broad round ears, touching each other 
in front; a thick nose ; upper part of the body 
deep ash colour, lower paler; the tail long; its 
five last joints: dre disengaged ftom the. mem- 
brane: animal two inches long: extent of 
its wings nine anda half. It inhabits the 
West Endies; and has a near resemblanee tg 
the preceding. | i . | 

8: V.. nigritas, Senegal bat-) Anterior part 
ofthe head yellewish brown;, feet and tail - 
black ; long head; nose a little pointed; short 
and: pointed ears; fur ef a tawny brown,’ 
mixed with ash colour;: belly paler; two 
joints of the tail free ; four inches long ; extent: 
twenty-one: . : APES aN 6. - 

g. V> lepturus. Pouch -bat. ' Tailed ; nos 
trits tabular; ears long, obtuse, valved: of a 
browre-colour ;.an inch and a half long ; inha- 
bits Surinam ; and has a small-purse or pouch: 
near the second joint of each wing.’ 

10. V. hispidus, Bearded bat. .Tailed;. 
hairy ;~nostrils‘channelled ; ears long, narrow. 
A‘small species. It has very-long hair ‘on its 


-- forehead and under its chin; ‘its fur is of a red- 


dish brown above;*on its under side of a dirty: 
white tinged with yellow. POMEL eT ie 

11. V. Noveboracensis. ‘New York. bat. 
Tail. long; nose short, “acute; ears short, 
round.. .Head shaped lke that of a mouse, 
ortly the top of :-the-nose a little bifid; two 
canine teeth in each jaw; a ‘oot tail in 
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élosed in the membrane, the upper side of 
which is coyered with yery long soft hair of a 
bright tawny colour: the belly paler. At the 
base of each wing a white spot: the wings 
thin, naked, and dusky: bones of the hind- 
legs very slender. Length ten inches and a 
half; tail near two; extent of the wings equal 
to the length of the body. 

It inhabits North America, and is also found 
in New Zealand. 

- 12. V. pictus, Striped bat. Tailed; nose 
simple ; ears funnel-shaped, appendaged. In- 
habits Ceylon. Wings striped with black, 
sometimes with tawny brown; two: inches 
long. Its colour varies; the upper parts are 
sometimes of a clear reddish brown; the lower 
whitish. 7 

_ 13. V. cephalotes. Molucca bat. ‘Tailed; 
head large; lips projecting; nostrils spiral ; 
warts under the eyes; eats small, not valved. 
First described by Pallas; has a large head ; 
small ears; thick nose; nostrils terminating 
outwards in form of a screw: tongue is co- 
vered with papillz and minute spines: claw 
or thumb joined to the wing by a membrane : 
the first ray of the wing terminated by a claw. 
The end of the tail reaches beyond the mem- 
brane: upper parts greyish, or of a straw co- 
lour; belly of a dull white: three inches and 
three quarters long: extent of its wings about 
fifteen. 

14, V. ferrum equinum. Horse-shoe bat. 
Tailed ; nose like a horse-shoe; ears as lon 
as the head, not valved; tail half the length 
of the body. Has its name from the mem- 
brane at the end of its nose: its ears are broad 
at their base, and sharp-pointed, inclining 
backward; it is cinereous above, whitish be- 
neath: three inches and a half long; extent 


_above fourteen. 


There is a:less variety of this species ; found 
about the Caspian: inhabits Burgundy ; and. 
has been discovered in Kent. Ret 

15; V. noctula, Noctule, or great bat. 
Tailed; mouth simple; ears oval, valved, 
valve small; nose slightly bilobated; ears 
small and rounded ; a small wart on the chin, 
and hair of a reddish ash colour; length two 
inches and eight-tenths; extent of its wings 
thirteen inches. It inhabits Great Britain 


_and France, and is very common in Russia ; 


it flies high in search of food. There were 
taken under the ‘eaves of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, in one night, a hundred andeighty- 
five; the second night, sixty-three; the third 
night, two. Each that was measured had fif- 
teen inches extent of wings. . 

16. V. serotinus. Serotine. Tailed; yel- 
low; ears short, thick at the edges; nose 
longish; hair brown: on the upper part of the 
body; belly of a paler colour: two inches and 
a half jong; inhabits France; ‘and is also 
found beyond the lake Baikal: but has not as 
yet been discovered in any other part of the 
vast dominions of Russia. 

_ 17: ¥. pipistrellus. — Pipistrel. 
forehead convex ; nose small; upper lip swells 
aut a little on each side; ears broad’; forehead 


Tailed ; 
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covered with long hair; lips yellow ; above a 
ellowish brown; below dusky. This is the 
east of hats, net an inch and a quarter long ; 

the extent of its wings only six and a half. st 

inhabits France, and is common about the 
rocky and mountainous parts of Siberia. 

18. V. barbastellus. Barbastel. Tailed 3 
cheeks tumid, hairy; a sunk forehead, and 
long broad ears, touching each other at their 
base, which conceal the face and head when 
looked at in front. Nose short, and flatted at 
the end; the upper part of the body of a dusky 
brown; the lower ash-coloured and brown : 


‘two inches long; extent ten anda half: inha- 


bits France. 
19. V. murinus. Common bat. Tailed ; 
nosé, mouth, simple; ears less than the head ; 
fur mouse-coloured, tinged with red: two 
inches and a half long: extent of its wings 
nine inches. It inhabits Europe, and is com- 
mon in Britain : flies at night, feeds on moths, 
is the prey of owls; caught by the heads of 
burdock whitened and thrown into the air ; 
when on the ground cannot rise tll it has 
crawled to an eminence ; torpid in the winter; 
revives in the spring; breeds in the summer. 
See Nat. Hist. Pl. CLXXXVI. 
VE/SPERTINE. a. (vespertinus, Latin.) 
Happening or coming in the evening. 
VESPRIN, an episcopal town of Hun- 
gary, capital of a county of the same name, 
with a castle. It is seated on the Sed,-19 miles 
W. by S. of Stuhlweissenburg, and 70 S.S.E. 
A oe Lon. 17. 57 E. Lat. 47. 
it . 
VE’SSEL. s. (vasselle, French.) 1. Any 
thing in which liquids, or other things, are put 
(Burnet), 2. The containing parts of an ani- 
mal body (Arbuthnot). 
which men or goods are carried on water. See’ 
Boat and Suip. 4, Any capacity ; any thing 
containing (Milton). | 
VesseLs, in botany. 
ciferous or sap’ vessels. 


Vasa—are, 1. Suc- 
Canals commonly 


straight, and of a very small bore, for convey-. 


ing the liquor, juices, or sap of the vegetable. 
These are called vasa (xar’ sfoynv) in Delin. 
Pl 


2. Utricles, or little bags; usually full of 
a green pulp, filling up the interstices of the: 
vessels, and. serving as reservoirs wherein the 
sap is lodged and perhaps secreted. . 

3. Air vessels. Trachez. Spiral canals, 


usually of a-larger bore, for receiving and dis-_ 


tributing the air. 

On this subject see the learned Grew’s in- 
comparable treatise on the Anatomy of Vege- 
tables. | pity: 

To Ve'sssx. v, a. (from the noun,) To put. 
into a vessel ; to barrel (Bacon). . 

VEISSETS. s. A kind of cloth commonly 
made in Suffolk (Batley). Y 


3. Any vehicle in’ 


‘ 


’ VE/SSICNON. s. (among horsemen.) A 


windgall. 
VEST. s. (vestis, Latin.) An outer garment’ 
(Smith). | ag 
To Vist. v.n. (from the noun.) 1. To dress; 
todeck ; to enrebe (Dryden). 2. To dress in. 


VES 
a long garment (Milton). 
sessor of, to invest with (Prior). 
place in possession (Clarendon). 
VESTA, a goddess, daughter of Rhea and 
Saturn. When considered as the mother of 
the gods, she is the mother of Rhea and Sa- 
turn; and when considered as the patroness of 
the vestal virgins and the goddess of fire, she is 
called the daughter of Saturn and Rhea. Un- 
der this name she was worshipped by the Ro- 
mans. /neas first introduced her mysteries 
into Italy, and Numa built her a temple where 
no males were permitted to go. A fire,was 
continually kept lighted in her sanctuary by a 
certain number of virgins, who had dedicated 
thémselves to the service of the goddess. If 
the fire ever became extinct, the virgin by 
whose negligence it had happened was severe- 
Jy punished, and it was kindled again by the 
rays of the sun. The temple of Vesta was of 
a round form, and the goddess was represented 
in along flowing robe, with a veil on ah head, 
holding in one hand a lamp, or a two-eared 
vessel, and in the other a javelin, or sometimes 
a palladium. 
As the Greeks and the Romans were not so 
much given to the worshipping of stars as the 
eastern nations, so they adored Vesta and Vul- 
can, as the terrestrial and elementary fire, dis- 
tinguishing the fire ef the earth from that of 
heaven; taking Vesta for the earth, in the 
centre whereof (according to their opinion) an 
eternal fire was burning. This is reported by 
Ovid in his Fasti. And this poet tells us also 
afterwards, that the perpetual fire was the only 
image they had of Vesta, being impossible to 
have a true image of fire ; and that it was a cus- 
tom formerly to keep a fire at the entry of 
houses, which therefore has ever since kept 
the name of vestibulum ; and that they sat at 
Jong tables to take their meals in these entries, 
_ where the fire represented the gods. _ 
VesTA, one of the small planetary bodies 
discovered lately to revolve between the planets 
Mars and Jupiter. See Astronomy. 
VE/STAL. a. Denoting pure virginity. 
VESTALS, priestesses among the Romans, 
consecrated ta the service of Vesta. This 
office was very ancient, as the mother of Ro- 
mulus was one of the vestals. AXneas is sup- 
posed to have first chosen the vestals. Numa 
first appointed four, to which Tarquin added 
two. After the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
the high priest was entrusted with the care of 
them. Their employment was to take care 
that the sacred fire of Vesta was not extin- 
guished. It was required that they should be 
born of a good family, and be without blemish 
or deformity in every part oftheir body. | For 
thirty years they were to remain in the greatest 
continence ; the ten first years were spent 
in learning the duties of the order, the ten fol- 
Jowing were employed in discharging them 
with sanctity, and the ten last in instructing 
such as had entered the noviciate. When the 
thirty years were elapsed, they were permitted 
0 marry, or if they still preferred celibacy, 


3. To make pos- 
4. To 
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they waited upon the rest of the vestals. Few 
of the vestals were guilty of incontinence, and 
for the space of one thousand years, during 
which the order continued established, from 
the reign of Nama, only 18 were punished for 
the violation of their vow. The vestals were 
abolished by Theodosius the Great, and the 
fire of Vesta extinguished, | 

VESTALIA, festivals in honour of Vesta, 
observed at Rome on the gth of June. 

VESTIBULE, in architecture, a kind of 
entrance into a large building ; being an opeg 
place before the hall, or at the bottom of the 
staircase. Vestibules intended for magnifi- 
cence are usually between the court and the 
garden. For the etymology of this word, see 
VusTa, j ; 

VESTIBULUM. (vestibulum, an entry.) 
Around cayity of the internal: ear, between 
the cochlea and semicircular canals, in which 
are an oyal opening communicating with the 
cavity of the tympanum, and the orifices of the 
semicircular canals. It is within this cavity 
and the semicircular canals that the. new ap- 
paratus, discovered by the celebrated neurolo- 
gist Scarpa, lies. He has demonstrated mem- 
branous tubes, connected loosely by cellular 
texture, within the bony semicircular canals, 
each of which is dilated in the cavity of the 
vestibule into an ampulla; it is upon these 
ampulle, which communicate by means-of an 
alveus communis, that branches of the portio 
mollis are expanded, 

VE/STIGE, s. (vestigium, Lat.) Footstep ; 
mark left behind in passing (Harvey). 

VE/STMENT. s. (vestimentum, Lat.) Gar- 
ment; part of dress (Waller). 


VESTRY, a place adjoining toa church, 


_where the vestments of the minister are kept; 


also a meeting at such place where the minis- 
ter, churchwarden, and principal men of most 
parishes, at this day make a parish vestry. On 
the Sunday before a vestry is to meet, public 
notice ought to be given, either in the church, 
or after divine service is ended, or else at the 
church-door as the parishioners come out, both 
of the calling of the said meeting, and also of 
the time and place of the assembling of it; 
and it is reasonable then also to declare for 
what business the said meeting is to be held, 
that none may be surprised, but that all may 
have full time before, to consider of what is to 
be proposed at the said meeting. Wats. c. 39. 

In the ancient churches there were two 
places each known under the name of diaco- 
nicum : one called diaconicum bematis, which 
was within the chancel ; the other diaconicum 
magnum, sometimes without, but sometimes 
portioned off from the chancel on the north 
side. This latter was of the nature of the mo- 
dern vestries, the sacristy, in which the plate, 
vessels, andvestments, belonging to the church, 
and other things dedicated to holy uses, were 
laid up: and where in after times, “ reliques 
and such like fopperies,” says Dr. Cave, *‘ were 
treasured up with great care and diligence.” It 
‘ts of the diaconicum magnum that Philostore 


ET 
gus is to be understood, when he says, the 
‘Christians of Paneas or Czsarea Philippi trans- 
Jated the statue of our Saviour, erected by the 
woman whom he cured of an issue’ of blood, 
into the diatonicum, that is, into the vestry or 
repository of the church. The vestry was 
named diaconicum, because all things there 
deposited were under the care of the deacons, 
part of whose office was to look after the vest- 
ments, vessels, and utensils belonging to thealtar. 
“VE/STURE. s. (vesture, old French.) 1. 
Garment; robe (Shakspeare). 2. Dress; habit; 
external form (Bentley). PUNT a 
VESUVIAN, in mineralogy, a species of 
argilaceous earth of the schorl tribe. See 
PC OR EIS MAM: ee ac, | | 
VESUVIUS, a volcanic mountain.of Italy, 
seven miles E. of Naples. ‘It is near 30 miles in 
eircuit at the base, and about 3600 feet high. 
‘Toward the sea it is covered with fruit trees 
and vineyards ; but on the S. and W. sides, 
and on the top, nothing is to be seen but black 
ashes, cinders, and stones: The top of Vesu- 
vius is divided into two points, and the 
southernmost is called Monte di Somma. The 
eruption in the year 79, under Titus, was ac- 
compahied by an earthquake, which overturn- 
ed several cities, particularly Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum; and this ‘eruption proved fatal to 
Pliny the naturalist. Great quantities of ashes 
and sulphureous smoke were carried. not only 
to Rome, but also beyond the Mediterranean, 
into Africa; birds were suffocated in the air, 
and fell down upon the ground; and fishes 
perished in the neighbouring waters, which 
were made hot, and infected by it. Another 
very violent eruption, in 1631, totally destroy- 
ed the town of Torre del Greco. The erup- 
‘tion in 1767 was the 27th from the time of 
‘Titus, since which there have been 11 others: 
hext to those in 79 and 1631, that of 1794 was 
‘the most violent and destructive. In this 
‘eruption’ the Java flowed over 5000 acres of 
rich vineyards and cultivated Jands, and the 
town of Torre del Greco was again destroyed’; 
‘the top of the mountain likewise fell in, and 
the crater is now Httle short of two miles in 
circumference. Here was also a’ very disas- 
trous eruption in September 1810. See Vox- 
CANO. © B91 4 
VETCH, in botany. See Vicra. 
Vetcu (Bitter), in botany. See Oro- 
Bibel Alte te > 
' -Vetcu (Liquorice), in botany. See AsTRA- 
GALUS. ; aie pores a 
-Vercea (Kidney), in botany.» See ANn- 
SHYLLAIS. 1, LAN AMOT ES eat th 
’ Vereu (Knob-reoted liquorice), in botany. 
Seé GLycine. | aii g ds th 
VE/TCHY.- a. (from = vetch.) Made of 
wetches; abounding in vetches (Spenser). 
~VE’TERAN. s. (veteranus, Latin.) An old 
soldier; a man long practised (Addison). 
-Vze’reRAN. a. Long practised in war; long 
‘expetienced (Bacon). Zits i iy 
*. VETERINA/RIAN. s. (veterinarius, Lat.) 
Que skilled in the diseases of cattle (Brown), 
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VETERINARY COLLEGE, an- institu 
tion first established in the year 1'792, in St. 
Pancras, near- London. The public are in- 
debted for this truly national foundation to’the 
discernment atid patriotic ‘exertions ‘of the 
Agricultural Society of Odiham, in Hampshire. 
The first professor was Mr. St. Bel, a French- 
man, who had previously signalized himself in 
this country as a veretinary anatomist, by dis- 
secting the famous race-horse Eclipse. See 
FicLiIpseE: ° . 

This college is supported by public subscrip- 
tion. ‘The annual ‘contribution is two gui- 
neas, but payment of twenty guineas at once 
constitutes a subscriber for life. In some re- 
cent instances, the institution has also shared 
the bounty of parliament; an important say- 
ing having resulted to the nation from the ap- 
pointment of veterinary surgeons to the differ- 
ent regiments of British cavalry. See CoL- 
LEGE. : : 
‘VETERINARY SCIENCE. The knowledge 
of administering.to the diseases of cattle of all 
kinds. The-term veterinarius, whence our 
English word veterinary, is of doubtful deriva~ 
tion. Itis sufficient to observe that the term, 
as used by Columella and Vegetius, implies pe- 
euary medicine, or a knowledge and. practise in 
the diseases of cattle: a science studied both 
among the Greeks and Romans, and not ‘un- 
frequently the subject of political regulations, 

~“VETONICA CORDI. ‘ See Betonica, 

VETURIA, the mother of Coriolanus, was 
solicited by the Roman matrons to go to-her 
son with her daughter-in-law, and entreat him 
‘not to make war ‘against his country. She 
went and prevailed over Coriolanus, and for 
her services the Roman senate offered to re- 
ward her as she ‘pleased. She only asked to 
raise a temple to the goddess of female fortune, 
which’was done on the very spot where she 
had pacified her son. \ ot 

VETUS (L.), a Roman who proposed to 
opén a communication between the Medi- 
terranean and the German ocean, by meatis 
of acanal. Heé was put to death, by order of 
Nero. ne cd hy | : ; 
' VEVAY, a town of Swisserland, capital of 
a bailiwic, in the Pays de Vaud. The prin- 
cipal manufacture is hats, it has a large trade 
in cheese, and its wine is in gteat estimation. 
Yt stands near the lake of Geneva, 10 miles E. 
by S. of Lausanne, Lon, 7. 0 E.. Lat. 46, 
25 N. napa 

To VEX, »v. a. (vero, Lat.) 1. To plague ; 
to torment; to harass (Pricr). 2. To disturb ; 
to disquiet (Pope). 3. To trouble with slight 
provocations." 1 6 eS 

To Vex. v.n. To frets to be on tenters; to 
be uneasy (Chapman). ~ Le 
—'VEXA'TION. s. (from ver.) 1. The act of 
troubling (Shakspeare). 2. The state of being 
troubled ; uneasiness ; sorrow (Jemple). 3. 
The cause of trouble or uneasiness (Shaksp.). 
4. An act of harassing by law (Bacon). 5. A 
slight teasing trouble. © 


VEXA/‘TIOUS. a. (from veration.) 1. Af. % 


VIB. 
- fictive ;. troublesome ;, causing trouble (Sou.), 

8, Full of. trouble, or uneasiness (Digly). 3. 
Teasing ; slightly troublesome. Bs 9 

VEXA’TIOUSLY. ad. (from vexatious.) 
Troublesomely ; uneasily. , 

VEXA/TIOUSNESS. s. (from vexatious.) 
Troublesomeness ; uneasiness. 

VE/XER. s./(from vev.) He who vexes. 

VEXIL, in botany..(vevillum.) Standard 
or banner. .Petalum corollz papilionacez su- 

erius adscendens ; alis carinaeque incumbens, 

VEZELAY, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Yonne. Jn 1560, this town dots 
in the possession of the Calvinists was besiege 
by the troops of Charles 1X. without success, 
after the loss of 1500 men. Theodore Beza 
was a native of Vezelay. It is seated on the 
top of a mountain, near the river Cure, 26 
miles E. by S. of Auxerre. 

UFA, a government of Siberia, formerly in- 
eluded in the government of Tobolsk. It is 
divided into the two provinces of Ufa and 
Orenburz. . . 

UFa, a town of Siberia, capital of the go- 
vernment of the same name. It is seated on 
the river Ufa, near its: confluence with the 
Bielaia, 760 miles E. by S. of Moscow. Lon. 
56.0 E. Lat. 54.50 N. 

UGLILY. ad. (from ugly.) Filthily; 
with deformity. 

U/GLINESS. s. (from ugly.) 1. Defor- 
mity;.contrariety to beauty (Dryden), 2. 
Turpitude; loathsomeness ; moral depravity 
(South). 

U’GLY. a, Deformed; offensive to the 
sight; contrary to beautiful ; hateful (Milton). 

VVAL., s. (gi024.) A small bottle (Addison). 

To Vi’au. v. a. To enclose in a vial (Milt.). 

VIVAND. s. (viande, Fr. vivanda, Italian.) 
Food ; meat dressed (Shakspeare). 

VIA/TICUM. s. (Latin.) 1, Provision 
for a journey.- 2. The last rites used to pre- 
pare the passing soul for its departure, _ 

ViaTicumM, ta Roman antiquity, an appel- 
Jation given in common to all officers of any 
of the magistrates ; as lictors, accensi, scribes, 
criers, &c. 

VIBICES. (vibex.) The large purple spots 
which appear under she skin in certain malig- 
nant fevers. 

To VVBRATE. v. a. (vibro, Latin.) 1. 
To brandish; to move to and fro with quick 
motion. 2. To make to quiver (Holder). 

To Vi’BRATE. v, n. 1. To play up and 
down, or to and fro (Boyle). 2. To quiver 
(Pope). ; & 

VIBRATION, in mechanics, a regular re- 
ciprocal motion of a body, as, for example, a 
pendulum, which, being freely suspended, 
swings or vibrates from side to side. Mecha- 
nical authors, instead of vibration, often use 
the term escillation, especially when speaking 


of a body that thus swings by means of its own 


gravity or weight. 

The vibrations of the same pendulum are 
all isochronal; that is, they are performed in 
an equal time, at least, in the same latitude ; 


for in lower latitudes they are found to be. 
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slower than in. higher ones. See PENDULUM. 
In our latitude, a pendulum 39; inches long 
vibrates seconds, making 60 vibrations in a 
minute. 7 iat ; 

The vibrations of a longer pendulum take 
up more time than those of a shorter one, and 
that in the sub-duplicate ratio of the lengths), 
or the ratio of the square roots of the lengths, 
Thus, if one pendulum be 40 inches long, and. 
another only 10 inches long, the former will 
be double the time of the latter in performing 
a vibration; for ./ 40: 4/103: of 4: 4/1, 
that is, as two.to One. And. because the num- 
ber of vibrations, made in any given time, jis 
reciprocally as the. duration of one vibration, 
therefore the number of such vibrations is in 
the reciprocal subduplicate ratio. of the lengths 
of the pendulums, 

- Vibrations of a stretched chord, or string, 
arise from its elasticity; which. power being 
in this case similar to gravity, as acting unie: 
formly, the vibrations of a chord follow the 
same laws. as those of pendulums. Conse- 
quently the vibrations of ‘the same chord, 
equally stretched, though they be of unequal 
lengths, are isochronal, or are performed in, 
equal times; and the squares of the times of 


. vibration are to one another inversely as their 


tensions, or powers by which they are stretch= 
ed. The vibrations of a spring, too, are pro- 
portional to the powers by which it is bent.. 
These follow the same laws as. those of the: 
chord and pendulum ; and consequently are 
isochronal, which is the foundation of springs. 
watches. See Cuorp and Music. 
VIBRATIONS are aiso used in physics, &c. 
and for several other regular alternate motions. 
Sensation, for instance, is supposed by Hartley 
to be performed by means of the vibratory mo- 
tion of the contents of the ‘nerves, begun by 
external objects, and propagated to the brain. 
See HARTLEY. ately 
VIBRISSZ. (vibrissa, from vibra, to qua- 
ver.) Hairs growing in the nostrils. See Ca- 
PILLUS. Btu 
VIBRIO, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order infusoria. Worm invisible to 
the naked eye, very simple, round, elongated.. 
‘Twenty species, found in vegetable infusions, 
in marshy waters, putrid sea-water, vihegar, and 
other mild acids, in paste, and other viscid 
substances; of various forms, and some of 
them often changing their form. The most 
minute is vibrio lineola, traced in vegetable in- 
fusions, a smaller animalcule than monas ter-. 
mo, and appearing little more than tremulous 
long points. See Nat. Hist. Pl. CLXXXV. 
VIBURNUM. Guelder-rose. In botany, 
a-genus of the class pentandria, order trjgynia. 
Calyx five-parted, superior; corol five-cleft ; 
berry one-seeded. . Twenty-three species ; 
chiefly natives of the East and West Indies, a 
few of Europe, two common. to our own 


woods. The following are cultivated : 


y. V. lantana. Wayfaring tree. Shoots 
pliant, covered with a lightish-brown bark ; 
leaves heart-shaped, serrate, veined, downy un- 
derneath; flowers white and umbelled, sucy 
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&éeded by bunches of red berries: Found wild 
in cur own woods.. 

2. V. opulus. Water-elder, Common 
fuelder-tose. This is also a native of our 
woeds; with large globular umbels of white 
flowers at the ends of the branches in great 
abundance; stems shrubby: There is a va- 
fiety, constituting a tree eighteen or twenty 
feet high: 

3. V.lentago: Pear-leaved vibarnum: 

4, V. cassinoides. Thick-leaved viburnum. 

6. V.nitidam. Shining-Jeaved viburnum: 

6. V.l#vigatum. Cassioberry-bush vibur- 
fum. 

97. V. nudum. Oval-leaved viburnum. 

8. V; prunifolium. Plum-leaved viburnum, 

9. V.dentatum. Tooth-leaved viburnam. 

10. V.tinus. Laurestine or laurestinus, of 
which theresaré many varieties, both jas im- 
ported from its native soil, the south of Europe; 
énd as increased in its cultivated state. 

All the species of viburnum, whether de- 
tiduous or evergreen, are durable in root, 
stem, and bravches. "They may be all propa- 
gated by layers; and will grow freely in the 
open ground all the year, whether in planta- 
tions or more open situations: al 

VIG, or ViqueE, a town of Spain, in Cata- 
lonia, ahd a bishop’s see: It is seated in a fer- 
tile plain, On a small river that flows into the 

er, 95 miles N. of Barcélona. Lon. 2. 13 E. 
Lat. 41.55 N, 

- Vic Bicoré, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Upper Pytennees, situate on the 
Adour, 12 miles N. of Tarbes. 

Vic re Compre, a town of France; in the 
department of Puy de Dome, with a palace, 
where formerly the counts of Auvergne re- 
sided. About a mile from it are mineral 
springs. It is seated hear the Allier, 15 miles 
§.E. of Clermont: ' , 

VICAR, one who siippliés the place of an- 
other: The piiest of every parish is called rec- 
tor, unless thé pré&dial tithes are appropriated, 
and then he is styled viéar} and when rectories 
are approptiated, vicats ate to supply the réc- 
tot’s placé. For the maintenance of the vicar; 
theré was then set apart a certain portion of 
the tithés, commonly about a thitd part of the 
whole, which are now what are called the vi- 
catia! tithes; the rest heing reserved to the use 
of the fectors, which for the like reason are de- 
honiinated the rectorial tithes: 

VI'CARAGE. s. 1. The benefice of a vicar. 
®, The parsonage house of a vicar. > 

For the most part vicatages were endowed 
tipon appropriations; but sometimes vieatages 
have been endowed without any appropriation 
of the patsonage; and there aré several churches 
where thé tithesare wholly impropriated, and 
no vicaragé endowed; arid there the impro- 

riatérs ate hound to maintain curates to per- 
form divitic setvide; &: The parsons, patron; 
and ordinary, may Greate 4 vicarage, and endow 
it;-and in time of vacancy of the church, the 
patron and ordinary may do it; but the ordi- 
nary alone cannot create a vicarage, without 
the patron’s assent: pin 
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VICA/RIOUS: a. (vicarius, Latin:y De- 
puted ; delegated ; acting in the place of an- 
other (Norris). seis 

VI/CARSHIP. s. (from vicar.) The office 
of a vicar. 

VICE. s. (vitium, Latin.) 1, The course 
of action opposite to virtue; depravity of man 
nets ; inordinate life (Jsaw). 2. A fault; an 
offence (Milton): 3. The fool or punchinello 
of old shows (Shakspeare). 4+ (vijs, Dutch.y 
A kind of small iron press with screws, used 
by workmen (Arbuthnot). 5. Gripe; grasp 
(Shakspeare), 6. (vice, Latin:) It is used 
in composition for one, gui vicem gerit, who 
petforms; in his stead, the office of a superior, 
or who has the second rank m command; asy. 
a viceroy, vicechancellor. iat) 

To Vice: v: a. (from the noun.) To draw 
by a kind of violence (Shadspeare). 

VI’CEADMIRAL. s.: (vice and admiral.) 
1. The second commander of a Heet (Knolles) 
2. A naval officer of the second rank. _ 

VICEADMIRALTY. 5: (from viceadmi= 
ral); The office of a viceadmiral (Carew). 

VVCEAGENT. s. (vice and agent.) One 
who acts in the place of another (Hooker) 4 

VICECHA/NCELLOR.: s. (vicecancella- 
rius, Latin.) The second magistrate of the 
universities. 

VVCED: a. (from vice.) Vitious ; cor< 
rupt :\ not used (Shdkspeare): 

VICEGE’/RENCY. s.. (from vicegerent.} 
The office of a vicegerent; lieutenancy; de- 
puted power (South). 

VICEGERENT: s: (vicem gerens, Latin.) 
A lieutenant; one who is intrusted with the 
power of the superior (Sprat). é 

VICEGE/RENT. a. (vicegerens, Lat.) Have 
ing a delegated power; acting by substitution. 

VICEGRAD, a town of Hungary, with a 
castle on the top of a rock, in which the crown 
of Hungary was formerly kept. It is seated 
on the §, side of the Danube, eight miles S.E: 
of Gran, and 16 N.W. of Buda. 

VICENARY. a. (vicenarius, Latin.) Be- 
longing to twenty (Bailey). 

VICENTINO, a country of Italy; in the 
territory of Venice; bounded on the N, by 
Trentino and Feltrino, EK. by Trevisano and 
Paduano, S. by Paduano, and W: by Veronese. 
It is 35 miles long and 27 broad, and so plea- 
sant and fertile, that it is called the garden and 
flesh-market of Venice. Here are also mines 
of silver and iron, and quarries of stone, al- 
most as fine as marble. 

_ VICENZA, a city of Italy, the capital of 
Vicentino, and a bishop’s see. It is without 
walls, but is a large place, adorned with above 
20 palacés from the designs of Palladio, who 
was a native of this place. ‘The cathedral is 
embellished with marble, and has some good 
paintings; beside which there are above 60 
other churches, and in that of St. Corona, the 
high altar; and the painting by Paul Veronese. 
of the Magi paying adoration to Christ, attract 
particular notice. In the fine squate before 
the townhouse are two lofty columns, with St. 
Mark’s winged lion on one of them, and on. 
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the other a statue of qur Saviour. The other 
remarkable places are the Monte della Picta 
with its fine library, the Palazzo Vechio 
with its admirable paintings, the Theatrum 
Olympicum, after the model of the amphi- 
theatre of Palladio, and the triumphal arches 
in the public promenade of Campo Marzo. 
The principal manufactures are silk, damask, 
and tafleta. This city is seated between the 
rivers Bachiglione and Rerone, and two moun- 
tains, in a fertile plain, 13 miles N.W. of Pa. 
dua, 31 W: of Venice, and 135 N. of Rome. 
Lon.-11. 43 KE. Lat. 45. 26 N. 

VICHY, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Allie, famous for the mineral waters 
near it. It is seated on the Allier, 15 miles 
S.E. of Gannat, and 180 8. by E: of Paris. 
Lon. 3.22 E. Lat. 46.0 N. 

VI'CEROY. s. (viceroi, French:) He who 
governs in place of a king with regal authority 
(SuiPon  - ! 

- VI’CEROYALTY. «s. (from - viceroy.) 
Dignity of a viceroy (Addifon). 
VIVVCETY. s. Nicety; exactness (Ben Jon- 
—-g0n). 

VICIA. Vetch, In botany, a genus of 
the class diadelphia, order decandria. Stigma 
transversely bearded on the lower side. Forty- 
four species, scattered over the globe; seven 
common to our own coasts and hedges. They 
are thus subdivided : 

A. Pedunceles elongated. 

B. Flowers axillary, nearly sessile. 

The following are chiefly worthy of notice: 

1. V. sativa. Common vetch. Legumes 
sessile, generally in pairs; leaflets oblong-ovate, 
the lower ones obtuse, with a point; stipules 
toothed, with a discoloured depressed mark ; 
flowers light and dark purple; pods erect ; 
seeds black. It is well known to bean excel- 
lent fodder for horses, and a native of our own 
eorn-fields. 

2. V.cracea. Tufted vetch. Stem branched, 
three or four feet long; peduncles many-flow- 
ered, longer than the leaves ; flowers imbricate, 
numerous, pendulous, purple; leaflets lanceo- 
late, rather obtuse, pubescent; stipules half- 
atrow-shaped, linear-subulate, very entire. 

his is also 4 native of oir own country, and 
found wild in our hedges. The roots are pe- 
rennial; but the stalks are annual, weak, and 

grow to so great a length (for they will climb 
up to the height of six or eight feet wherever 
the tendrils which proceed from the end of 
their leaves can lay hold of boughs, branches, 
or the side of a hedge, to support them), that 
they are hardly fit to be cultivated in the field, 
though some writers have recommended them 
for this purpose: for as they cannot be sup- 
ported there, they will trail so much upon the 
ground, that they will be apt to rot: nor do 
their shoots, which are less succulent than 
those of the vetch commonly raised, grow to a 
sufficient height to be cut for use till late in 
the spring, when there is little want of green 
food for cattle. . 

3. Vi faba. Bean. A native of Persia, 
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arid too well known for minute description. 
It embraces a great multitude of varieties, and 
in every vaqjety is a valuable esculent. 

There are four sorts’ of beans commonly 
sown in our gardens; the small Lisbon, the 
Spanish, the Sandwich, and the Windsor- 
beans. 

The first and second sorts are to be planted 
in October and November, under warin walls 
and hedges, where if they stand through the 
winter, they produce beans early in the spring. 
They may also be raised very close in beds, 
and covered with hoops and mats in the win- 
ter, and in spring planted out; but there’ is 
some hazard in the transplanting, and they will 
be a fortnight or more later than those which 
have stood the winter abroad. The Lisbon- 
bean is preferred to the Spanish; and the cu- 
rious ought to have fresh seed every two years 
from abroad, for they are apt to degenerate, 
though not in goodness, yet in their earliness. 
The Spanish and Windsor-beans are not to 
be planted till Christmas; but especially the 
Windsor, which are subject, more than any 
other kind, to be hurt by the cold. These 
beans should have an open ground, and be 
planted at the distance of two feet and an half, 
row from row, and four inches from one an- 
ether in the rows; but if the place is closely 
surrounded with hedges or walls, the distance 
must be greater, else the stalks will run high, 
but they will bear very little fruit. The Sand- 
wich-beans are hardier than the Windsor, and 
may be planted to come in between the early 
crops and them; and though not much re- 
alae at present, they are a very good bean. 
rhe first plantation of Windsor-beans should 
be made in the middle of January; and after 
that, a new plantation should be made every 
three weeks till the middle of May, that there 
may be a succession of crops. 

Besides the garden-beans, there are several 
other varieties cultivated in the fields, but it is 
commonly the small horse-bean that is propa- 
gated by the plough. They delight chiefly in 
a stiff, strong, moist clay, and thrive not in 
light or dry grounds. ‘They are commonly 
sown in February, or sooner, ‘Three bushels 
will sow an acre. 

Independently of these the sorts chiefly cul 
tivated are the magazan, which is an excellent 
early bean; the token, an excellent bearer, 
appearing about the time of the Sandwich; 
and the white and black blossom, which are 
esteemed for the beautiful green of the beans 
when boiled. Without great care, however, 
these two are very apt to degenerate. 

VI'CINAGE. s. (vicinia, Latin.) Neigh- 
bourhood ; places adjoining. 

VICIUNAL. Vict'ne. a. (vicinus, Latin.) 
Near; neighbouring (Glanville). 

VICINITY. s. (vicinus, Latin.) 1. Near- 
ness ; state of being near (Hale). 2. Neigh- 
bourhood (Rogers). ° 

VI'CIOUS. a. (from vice.) See Viriovus. 
Devoted to vice; not addicted to virtue (J7Zil+: 
ton). > 
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VICI/SSITUDE. s, (vicissitudo, Latin.) 1. 
Regular change; return of the same things in 
the same succession (Newton). 2. Revolution ; 
change (Alterbury). a 

VICO, a town of Naples, in Terra di La- 
voro, witha bishop’s see. It was almost ruined 
by an earthquake in 1694, and is seated near 
the bay of Naples, 15 miles S. by E. of Na- 
ples. Lon. 14.28 FE, Lat, 40.38 N. 

Vico, a town of Naples, in Principato Ci- 
teriore, 17 miles'S.S.E. of Naples. Lon, 14, 
30 E. Lat, 40.43 N. . 

_ Vico, a town of Corsica, in which is the ca- 
thedral of the bishop ef Sagona, a town now.in 
ruins. Itis 15 miles S.W. of Corte, and 30 
S.of Calvi. Lon. 9. 16 E. Lat. 41.55 N, 

VICOVARO, a town and principality of 
Italy, in the province of Sabina, seated near 
the peat, eight miles E. of Tivoli, and 40 


N.E. of Rome. 


30 N. 

VYVVCTIM. s. (victima, Latin.) 1. A sa- 
erifice 3 something slain for a sacrifice (Den: 
ham). 2. Something destroyed (Prior). 

- VICTOR. s, (victor, Latin.) Conqueror ; 
vanquisher; he that gains the advantage in 
any contest (Sidney. Addison). | 
. Victor AURELIUS, a writer in the age of 
Constantius. He gave the world a concise his- 
tory of the Roman emperors, from the age of 
Augustus to his own time, or A. D. 360. He 
also wrote an abridgment of the Roman his- 
tory, before the age of Julius Caesar, which. is 
now extant, Victor was greatly esteemed by 
the emperors, and honoured with the consul- 
ship. 
“VICTORALIS LONGA. This officinal 
plant is the aillium victoralis of Linnéus. The 
root, which when dried. loses its alliaceous 
. smell and taste, is said to be efficacious in 
allaying the abdominal spasms of gravid fe- 
males. 

VICTORIA,. one of the deities of the Ro- 
mans, called by the Greeks #1, supposed to 
be the daughter of Titian and Styx. The god- 
dess of victory was sister to Strength and Valor, 
and was one of the attendants of Jupiter. She 
was greatly honoured by the Greeks, particu- 
larly at Athens. She was represented with 
wings, crowned with laurel, and holding the 
branch of a palm-tree in her hand. 

VICTORINA, a celebrated matron who 
placed herselfat the head of the Roman armies, 
and made war against the emperor Gallienus. 
Her son Victorinus, and her grandson of the 
same name, were declared emperors, but when 
they were assassinated, Victorina.invested with 
the imperial purple one of her favourites called 
Tetricus. She was sometime after poisoned, 
A. D. 269, according to some, by. Tetricus 
himself. 

VICTORIOUS. a. (victorieux, French.) 
1. Conquering; having obtained conquest ; 
superiour in contest (Milton).. 2. Producing 
conquest. (Pope). 3. Betokening conquest. 

_ +», VICTO/RIOUSLY. ad. With conquest ; 
suecessfully ; triumphantly (Hammond). 


Lon«:13...8) Evy Laté.42, 
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VICTO’/RIOUSNESS. s. (from victortous.} 


The state or quality of being victorious. 

VICTORY. s. (victoria, Latin.) Conquest ; 
success in contest; triumph (Taylor). 

VIVCTRESS. s. (from victor.) <A. female 
that conquers: not used (Shakspeare). 

VI'CTUAL. Vi’cruats. s. (victuailles, 
Fr.) Provision of food; stores for the sup- 
port of life; meat (Shakspeare). 

To Vi'cTUAL. v. a. (from the noun.) Te 
store with provision for food (Shakspeare). 

-~VICTUALLER. s. (from victuals.) 1. 
One who provides victuals (Hayward)... 2. 
One who keeps a house of entertainment. 

VICUNA, or VicuGwa, a species of the 
CAMEL genus, which see. , 

For the best account of this interesting ani-. 
mal] we are indebted to M. Larrey, who a few. 
years ago had an opportunity of particularly at- 
tending to both a male and female, and of dis- 
secting them after the owner had unfortunately 
lost them, | His account, in as abridged a form 
as we can give it, is as follows: ne 

«© A merchant of Cadiz, a loverof natural his- 
tory, brought from Peru two young vicunas, 2 
male and a female. He first landed them at 
Cadiz, at the beginning of the year 1808 ; and 
toward the end of April in the same year con- . 
veyed them to Madrid, They did not appear 
to be inconvenienced by the change of climate,. 
or difference of food, till the weather began to 
get very hot. They were very badly lodged in 
a small dark room, not ta | ventilated. Jn 
this hole 1 had an opportunity of seeing them, 
examining their figure and gait, and studying 
their manners and habits. - 

‘The female, which was larger and older- 
than the male, being about three feet high, died 
soon after, during a shoyt tour 1 made in the. 
neighbourhood of Madrid to inspect the hos-~ 
pitals. I could not learn the cause of her 
death; but, as the body quickly putrefied,, it 
was thrown into the fields, . A 

<« On my return I hastened to visit the twa 
strangers, but found only the male, sad, deject- 
ed, and uttering plaintive cries at the slightest 
touch. He ate but little, and remained con- 
stantly squatted on his four legs: but he ap- 
peared better and more lively in the cool, of 
the evening and morning, which he seemed to 
seek ; while in the heat of the day he was 
overcome, and breathed with difficulty... Thus 
melancholy and unwell he passed the first week 
of June ; and, about the 15th, symptoms of 
inflammation appeared,a few days after which — 
he died. 

«* Foreseeing this event, I had obtained 
permission of the owner to dissect the animal 
after his death, and dispose of his skin. My 
first care was to remove this with due caution, » 
that I might be able to preserve the natural 
shape of the animal in stuffing it : after which, 
I proceeded to examine the viscera, the articu- 
lations, and the general disposition: of the 
muscles,” 2 ee 

Through this anatomical detail it is not ne= 
cessary to follow the author: we shall only 
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therefore present the reader with M. Larrey’s 
description of his external figure, and general 
history. | | 
«© The head of the vicuna has the same shape 
and external characters as that of the camel. 
The jaws have the same number of grinding 
teeth. ‘Fhe lower has only four cutting teeth, 
the middlemost’ of which are the most promi- 
nent: “The upper has none, as in other rumi- 
nating animals. 
*¢ The fore and hind limbs in every respec 
resemble those of the camel. 


* «The joints of the limbs form a perfect gin-_ 


‘glymus, admitting a direct and complete flex- 
ure of one part against the next, so that this 
animal, like the camel, bends all his four legs 
underneath his breast when he lies down: and 
this double flexure is the effect of the natural 
structure of the limbs, as in the camel, which 
I had an opportunity of studying in Egypt, and 
_ of examining from its birth to its adult age. It 
is not therefore the result of training. 
<‘ The feet of the vicuna are terminated by 
two long, narrow, soft soles; and have much 
_ resemblance to the feet of young camels. 
«© The outward figure of the head perfectly 
_ resembles that of a young camel, except:in the 
ears, which are erect and smooth like those of 
a kangaroo. The neck, body, and limbs are 
similarly disposed ; and the body, like it, is co- 
vered with a fawn-coloured, silky wool, but of 
extreme fineness. From it may be made stuffs 
as soft and fine as the shawls of Casimire. 
This tufted fleece keeps the animal so warm, 
that it seeks and prefers for its habitation the 
summits of mountains covered with snow. 
If the ears of this animal were uniformly cut, 
it would exactly resemble a camel two or three 
- months old. © 
«<The vicuna has the same cries as the camel, 

the same gait, and nearly the same disposition. 
It is extremely shy and timid. - [t utters plain- 
tive cries at the least unpleasant sensations ; 
and when too much alarmed its eyes are filled 
with tears. The very active movement of its 
tail and ears indicate .its different sensations. 
it is-very gentle and caressing when tamed. 

~ © The resemblance the vicuna bears to the 
camel in its external figure, internal structure, 
and qualities, would lead me to call it camelus 
parvus auribus rectus, the little camel with 
erect ears. | ; 


~The owner of the animal gave me the 


following account of the Peruvian mode of 
hunting it. join 
- «The vicunas commonly inhabit the frozen 
summits of the high mountains of the Cordil- 
jeras, Several of the inhabitants assemble to- 
gether to hunt them. They first surround the 
mountain where they are most numerous; and 
by means of mournful cries, or the discordant 
sound of large wind instruments, as hunting 
‘horns, they terrify the animals, who take flight 
to the summit of the mountain, where no 
doubt they suppose themselves inaccessible. 
Here the hunters form a line of circumvallation 
*with stakes, on which are small red flags. 
These stakes are connected with each other by 
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cords placed pretty close. T'wo of three huatt« 
ers then attack the herd, which ‘disperses. 
Frequently some of the vicunas are surprised, 
and the rest ‘rush down the ‘tu ntaln On as 
soon as they reach the fence, instead of leaping 
over it, which they might easily do, terrified at 
the colour of the flags, they crouch down in 
the snow, or in holes, where hunters posted 
for the purpose easily take them. After tying 
their legs, they carry them to a convenient 
place, to sheer their fleeces. If the animals be 
old, they let them loose: if young, they take 
them to their huts, keep them, and train them 
to carry burdens, loading them in the same 
manner as camels. They cannot live in the 
burning plains of America, and accordingly the 
inhabitants of the mountains alone can keep 
them. This no doubt is the reason why the 
animal has been hitherto so little known, 

«* When the animal is young, its flesh is good 
eating; but the wool is justly in high estima- 
tion. ‘The merchant assured me, that it was 
seldom sent to Kurope pure, being almost ‘ale 
ways mixed with other wool of less value. 

‘¢ T think with him, that it might be natura 
lized and breed in the Pyrenees, on the summit 
of which the snow scarcely ever thaws; parti- 
cularly as the pasture there is excellent.” 

VIDA (Marcus Hieronymus), bishop of 
Alva, in Mountserrat, and one of the most 
excellent Latin poets that have appeared since 
the Augustan age, was born at Cremona in 
1470. Having distinguished himself by his 
learning and taste for literature, he was made 
bishop of Alva in 1552. After continuing two 
years with pope Clement VII. at Rome, he 
went to reside upon his see; where, for thirty 
hae he performed all the offices of a good 

ishop and a good man; and though he was 
mild, gentle, and full of goodness, he was so 
far from wanting spirit, that when the city of 
Alva was besieged by the French, -he used all 
possible means to prevent its being given up, 
by strenuously exhorting the people, and, when 
ran Fe were scarce, by supplying them ‘at 

is ownexpence. His poetics, and poem on 
the silk-worm, pass for his master-piece ; his 
poem on the game of chess is also greatly ad- 
mired. He also wrote hymns, eclogues, and a 
poem entitled Christiados, in six books; all 
which are in Latin, and have gained him a 
great reputation. His works in prose consist 
of dialogues, synodical constitutions, letters, 
and other pieces. He died in 1566, soon after ’ 
his being made bishop of Cremona. 

VIDE'LICET., ad. (Latin.) To wit; that 
is.» Generally written viz. 

To VIE. v a. To show or practise in com=- 
petition (L’ Estrange). 

To Viz. v. 2. To contest; to contend 
(Swift). 

VIELSK, a town of Russia, in the govern- 


-ment of Vologda, situate on the Vaga, 156 


miles N.N.E. of Vologda. Lon. 41. 45 E, 


Lat. 61.40 N. 


VIENNA, acity of Germany, capital of the 
circle of Austria, and of the whole German 
empire, ‘The city itself is not of great extents 


’ 
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nor can it be enlarged, being limited by a very 
strong fortification; but it is populous, and 
contains 60,000 inhabitants. The streets in 
general are narrow, and the houses high. 
Some of the public buildings are magnificent : 
the chief of them are the imperial palace, the 
library, and the museum; the palaces of the 
princes Lichtenstein, Eugene, &c. Vienna 
was ineffectually besieged by the Turks, in 
1589 and 1683. At the latter period, the siege 


_was raised by John Sobieski, king of Poland, 


who totally defeated the Turkish army before 
the walls of this place. No houses without 
the walls are allowed to be built nearer to the 
glacis than 600 yards; so that there is a cir- 
cular field of that breadth all round the city, 
which has a beautiful and salutary effect. The 
suburbs are said to contain 200,000 inhabit- 
ants; but they are not near so populous, in 
peearir to their size, as the city, for many 
ouses have extensive gardens belonging to 
them. Many families who live during the 
winter within the fortifications, spend the sum- 
mer in the suburbs. The cathedral is built of 
freestone, and the steeple is 447 feet high. 
Joining to this church is the archbishop’s pa- 
lace, the front of which is very fine. The uni- 
versity had several thousand students, who, 
when this city was besieged, mounted guard, 
as they did also in 1741. ‘The archducal library 
is much frequented by foreigners, as it contains 
above 100,000 printed books, and 10,000 ma- 
nuscripts. The archducal treasury, and a ca- 
binet of curiosities of the house of Austria, are 
great rarities. There is a sort of harbour on 
the Danube, where are magazines of naval 
stores, and ships have been fitted out to serve 
on that tiver against the Turks. Vienna is an 
archbishop’s see ; and in the winter season is 
ah gi visited by dreadful storms, which 
rush through the openings of the neighbouring 
mountains. It is seated at the place where the 
river Vienna, or Wien, falls into the Danube, 
50 miles W..of Presburg, 350 N.N.E. of 
Rome, 520 S.E. of Amsterdam, and 565 E. of 
Paris. Lon. 16.22 E. Lat. 48.16 N. 
Vienna, a town of Maryland, in Dor- 
chester county, situate on Nanticoke river. It 
carries on a brisk trade with the neighbourin 
seaports, and is 150 miles S.W. of Philadel- 
phia. 
, VIENNE, a considerable town of France, 
in the department of Isere. It is seated on the 
Rhone, over which it had formerly a bridge, 
of which only some piers remain, that render 
the navigation dangerous. Under the Romans 
it was the capital of a colony, and the seat of a 
senate. In the fifth century, the Burgundians 
made it the capital of their kingdom. Itscom- 
merce consists in wines, silk, and sword- 
blades, which last are highly esteemed. Be- 
fore the revolution, it was the see of an arch- 
bishop. The cathedral is a handsome gothic 
structure, In 1311, a géneral council was 
held here, at which pope Clement V. presided, 
and Philip the Fair of France, Edward II. of 
England, and James XI. of Arragon, assisted. 
This council is famous for the suppression of 
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the order of the knights templars of Jerusalem. 
Near Vienne, on the banks of the Rhone, are 
produced the excellent wines of Céte-Rétie, in 
a soil where the grape, as the name imports, is 
almost parched up by the sun; and, a little fur- 
ther, are grown the famous hermitage wines, 
so called, because a hermit had his grotte 
there. Vienne is 15 miles 5. of Lyons, and 
265 S.E. of Paris. Lon. 4. 55 E. Lat. 45. 
31 N, 

VIENNE, a department of France, formed 
of part of the late province of Poitou. It takes 
its name from a river which rises in the depart- 
ment of Correze, and flows into the Loire five 
miles above Saumur. Poitiers is the capital. 

_ VIETA (Francis), a very celebrated French 
mathematician, was born in 1540 at Fontenai, 
or Fontenai-le-Comté, in Lower Poitou, a pro- 
vince of France. He was master of requests at 
Paris, where he died in 1603, being the sixty- 
third year of his age. Among other branches 
of learning in which he excelled, he was one 
of the most respectable mathematicians of the 
sixteenth century, or indeed of any age. His 
writings abound with marks of great originality, 
and the finest genius, as well as intense appli- 
cation. His application was such, that he has 
sometimes remained in his study for three days 
together, without eating or sleeping. His in- 
ventions and improvements in all parts of the 
mathematics were very considerable. He was 
in a manner the inventor and introducer of 
specious algebra, in which letters are used in- 
stead of numbers, as well as of many beautiful 
theorems in that science. See ALGEBRA. 
He made also considerable improvements in 
geometry and trigonometry. His angular sec- 
tions are a very ingenious.and masterly perform« 
ance: by these he was enabled to resolve the 
problem of Adrian Roman, proposed to. all. 
mathematicians, amounting to an equation of 
the 45th degree. Romanus was so struck with 
his sagacity, that he immediately quitted his re~_ 
sidence of Wirtzbourg in Franconia, and came 
to France to visit him, and solicit his friend 
ship. His Apollonius Gallus, being a restora- 
tion of Apollonius’s tract on Tangencies, and 
many other geometrical pieces to be found in 
his works, shew the finest taste and genius for — 
true geometrical speculations. He gave some 
masterly tracts on trigonometry, both plane 
and spherical, which may be found in the col- 
lection of his works, published at Leyden in 
1646, by Schooten, besides another large and 
separate volume in folio, published in the au-. 
thor’s lifetime at Paris in 1579, containing 
extensive trigonometrical tables, with the con- 
struction and use of the same, which are parti- 
cularly described in the introduction to 
Hutton’s logarithms. To this complete trea- 
tise on trigonometry, plane and spherical, are 
subjoined several miscellaneous problems and 
observations, such as, the quadrature of the 
circle, the duplication of the cube, &c. Come 
putations are here given of the ratio of the dia- 
meter of a circle to the circumference, and of 
the length of the sine of one minute, both toa 
great many places of figures. Victa also at+ 
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tempted a reformation of the Gregorian charac- 
ter, wrote some pieces on astronomy, and 


was much celebrated for his skill as a decy- 


pherer. 

To VIEW. v. @. (eu, French.) 1. To 
survey; to look on by way of examination 
{Prier). 2. To see; to perceive by the eye 
{ Milton). 

VIEW. s. (from the verb.) 1. Prospect 
(Wotton). 2, Sight; power of beholding 
(Locke). 3. Intellectual sight; mental ken 
(Milton). 4. Act of seeing (Denham). 5. 
Sight ; eye (Locke). 6. Survey; examination 
by the eye (Dryden). 7. Intellectual survey 
(Locke). 8. Space that may be taken in by 
the eye; reach of sight (Dryden). 9. Appear- 
ance; show (Waller). 10. Display ; exhibi- 
tion to the sight or mind (Locke). 
pect of interest (Locke). 
sign (Arbuthnot). 
~~ VVEWER. s. (from view.) One who views. 
» VIYEWLESS. a. (from view.) 
not discernible by the sight (Pope). 

VIGESIMA/TION. s. (vigesimus, Latin.) 
The act of putting to death every twentieth 
man (Bailey). ah 

VIGIL. s. (vigelza, Latin.) 1, Watch ; 
devotions performed in the customary hours ‘ef 
rest (Pope). 2. A fast kept before a holiday 
{Shakspeare). 3. Service used on the night 
before a holiday (Sézllingfleet). 4. Watch ; 
forbearance of sleep (Faller). 

Vici_s, in church history, were the per- 
foctations, which as harbingers went before to 
prepare for the solemnities of the following days. 
Whese vigils were much of the same nature 
as the common nocturnal, or daily morning 
prayer, which was early, before it was light: 
and they only differed from the usual Antelucan 
service in this, that whereas the usual morning 


12. Intention ; de- 


service never began till after midnight toward 


ock-crowing in the morning, these vigils were 


a longer service, which kept the congregation 


at church the greatest part of the night. These 


the Greeks called auwuyssdes, and the Latins, 
pernoctationes, and pervigilia, watchings all 
the night. St. Chrysostom often speaks of 


them: <‘ Go into the church,” says he, “* and 


there see the poor continuing from midnight to 
break of day: go and see the holy pernoctations, 
joining day and-night together: behold the 
people of Christ, fearing neither by night nor 
cas the tyranny of sleep nor the necessities 
ef poverty.” In another place he calls them 
the continued and perfect night stations, in 
epposition to the stations by day, which were 
but partial and imperfect. «« By these,” headds, 
** you imitate the station of the angelic choir, 
whilst you offer UP cxataTavcov UpAvonoryseey, psal- 
mody, and hymnody, incessantly to your Cre- 
ator. O the wonderful gifts of Christ! The 


armies of angels sing glory to God above: and 
_ onearth, men keeping their choral stations in 


the church, sing the same doxology, after their 
example. The cherubim above cry aloud, 
Holy, holy, holy! in the trisagion hymn; and 
the congregation of men on earth below send 
fp the same. And so a common general as- 


#41 -Pyoss* 


Unseen ; 
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sembly is made up of the inhabitants of hea- 


ven and earth together. Their thanksgiving 


is one and the same; their exultation the same 5 
their joyful choral-station the very same.” 
Chrys. Fu. 4, & 1. de verb. Esai. 

Vigils were also kept as anniversaries to usher 
in the greater festivals of the Nativity, Epipha- 


ny; Easter, Ascension-day, Pentecost, &c. as 


we find mentioned by Tertullian, Lactantius, 
Chrysostom, Socrates, and many others. — 
VIGILS OF PLANTS OF FLOWERS. Status 
floris aperti. The state of the open flower. 
—Absolvuntur determinatis horis diei, quibus 
plante flores quotidie operiunt, expandunt et 
claudunt. These vigils or watchings are per- 
formed at determined hours ‘of the day, when 
en open, expand, and shut their flowers 
Balyss\ 7, 
seus ‘calls those flowers which observe 
this stated rule of opening and shutting, solar 
flowers ; and divides them into three kinds.— 
1. Meteoric. Opening and shutting sooner 


or later, according to the temperature of the. 


air. 

2. Tropic, or tropical solar flowers. Open- 
ing and shutting sooner or later as the days 
increase or decrease ; and therefore observing 
the unequal or Turkish hours. 

3. Equinoctial, or equinoctial solar flowers. 
Opening, and usually shutting at certain deter- 
minate hours of the day; and therefore observ- 
ing equal or European hours. 

Linnéus has given a table of these, with 
some observations, in Philos. Bot. p. 273. 

VYVGILANCE. Vi'eittancryy's. (vigi- 
lance, French; vigilantia, Latin.) 1. Fors 
bearance ‘of sleep (Broome). 2. Watchful- 
ness; cireumspection ; incessant care (Wot- 
ton). 3. Guard; watch (Milton). as 

ViGILANc#, in medicine. Pervigilium. Vi- 
gilance when attended by anxiety, pain in the 
head, loss ofappetite, and diminution of strength, 
is by Sauvage and Sagar considered as a genus 
of disease, and called agrypnia. It may arise, they 
conceive, from a variety of causes, but chiefly, 

1, From retrocedent or atonic gout, 

2. It may be induced by passions of the 
mind, such as anger, fear, and strong desire. 


3. From hysterical affections, when it is 


attended by palpitations, startings, subsultus 
tendinum, impeded respi ration, spasmodic con- 


traetion, and convulsive motions, at the in- 


stant when sleep is stealing on the senses. 

4. From disease of the head, when it is at- 
tended by violent head-ach. 

5. An abscess in the pancreas has been the 
cause of vigilance, attended by cold sweats, with 
syncope. 

6. It is often induced by grief, and therefore 
coinciding with the second species. 

7. Indigestion frequently is the cause of it. 

8. It is common in all! fevers. 

g. It is an attendant on old age. | 

10. It not unfrequently precedes epistaxis 
and other critical discharges. 

11. A very common cause is the irritation 


of insects; as bugs, lice, fleas, gnats, ants, 


&c. 


rd 
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The reverénd Drs Townsend considers’ the 
Occasional causes to be evidently such as stimu- 
late the system. ) i 

1. The stimuli may be purely mental, such. 
as anger, fear, joy, grief, with intensity of 
thought and volition. He informs us he was 
acquainted thirty years ago with a most amiable 
lady, who having the misfortune to lose a hus- 
band, by whom she was tenderly beloved, 
never slept a moment for six weeks; and Sawa- 
vage makes mention of a young lady at Mont- 
pellier, who, having seen her husband mur- 
dered by assassins, was deprived of sleep more 
than three months. é 

2. The stimuli may be material, including 
such changes in the body as excite sensation ; 
such as strong light, loud sounds, offensive 
smells, disgusting taste, hard touch, if they are 
unusual or such ascommonly call forth vo- 
lition, for none of these produce watchfulness, 
when the mind has been accustomed to regard 
them with indifference. The most powerful 
stimulus is pain, because by this the animal is 
warned of immediate danger; whether the un- 
easy sensation arises from spasm, distention, 
laceration, or any solution of continuity pro- 
duced either mechanically or by chemical at- 
traction. When pain has been for any length 
of time endured, it proves, like all other sti- 
mulants, a powerful sedative. 

3. The stimuli, if not so powerful as to ex- 
cite sensation or volition, may yet produce irs 
ritation. 

The irritation may be, 

a. In the lungs; asin cases of asthma and 
eatarrh. 

b. In the stomach, arising from indigested 
sordes, viscid mucus, worms, hunger and thirst. 
Hoffman says, ** ventriculo benehabente, to- 
tum corpus alacritus est, somnus sit placidus, 
si vero onustus est alimentis incongruis, somnus 
~ deficit vel insomniis terrificis interturbatur.” 

c. In the bowels; from bile and flatulence, 
from feeces in the rectum. 

d. In the urinary bladder. 

_e. In the seminal vessels. 

f. In the brain, or its meninges, either aris- 
ing from or attended by a quickened circulation 
of the blood; for whatever accelerates the mo- 
tion of the circulating fluids in the vessels of 
the brain, induces vigilance. ‘Thus far, says 
Dr. Townsend, all is clear, but as we advance 


weshall find ourselves in the regionsof doubt, of » 


darkness, and of conjecture. Howthen shall we 
account for vigilance? Borrowing a ray of light 
from chemistry, shall we venture to suppose it 
may arise from the uninterrupted supply of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen to the vessels of the brain? If 
we suppose sleep to be produced by the pressure 
of roscid lymph on the ventricles of the brain, 
and particularly, as I may now proceed to state 
it, by pressure on the plexus choroides and the 
minuter or secreting vessels of the brain, may 
we not indulge our imagination and conjecture, 
that vigilance is produced by the union of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen; the Jatter perhaps secret- 
ed by some of the vessels of the brain, the 
former derived by chemical attraction from the: 
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arterial blood of the plexus choroides?. We 
know, that by vigilance and .thought,:as well 
as by motion in the system, whether vital ‘or 
voluntary, both oxygen and hydrogen’ are 
consumed and fost,. whilst heat and water are 
produced ; and it is now understood that the 
chemical union of those principles generates 
water and disengages heat. | 
Let the student recollect, continues our au- 
thor, that in the ventricles of the brain he finds 
no coagulable lymph, but the purest water, -. 
which is therefore denominated roscid: lymph 
by Boerhaave. z 
I have already stated, that the absorbents 
recover their tone merely by quiescence; but 
supposing the stimuli above stated are applied 
to any part of the system, the absorbents,: 
agreeable to the laws of the animal:economy, 
will be excited by sympathy ; for it is observed , 
that irritation draws inte consent the nearest 
exhalents, and the remote absorbents. The 
fact is certain, and the wisdom of this econo= — 
my will be obvious to the student, if he call to ~ 
mind the efforts of nature to relieve herself. 
In support of these theoretical conjectures,’ 
the subsequent considerations are suggested. . 
1, A superabundant supply of. hydrogen 
from. fermented liquors received into the sto= 
mach, at first brightens all the faculties and 
gives increase of vigour, but speedily brings on 
intoxication followed by apoplectic sleep; 
but the inspiration of oxygenated air stops the 
progress of intoxication, and therefore prevents 
apoplectic sleep. rae, 
2. We observe in crowded. rooms, wher 
candles burn dim for want of air, the human 
understanding is confused, all its powers are 
enfeebled ; but the imagination kindles, when © 
the lungs take in a fresh supply of well oxyge- — 
nated air. 12% 
3. The inspiration of foul air in mines; whe-_ 
ther. hydrogenous, carbonic, or the two com- 
bined, brings on deep sleep and death ; but by. 
the admission of uncontaminated air the miners. » 
are speedily revived, and the same happens fre- 
quently in Spain to those who sit too long, or 
sleep in a close room with burning charcoal; 
which consumes the oxygen and discharges 
carbonic air. Hii my or. " 
4. Boerhaave has remarked, that in acute dis- 
eases, the blood is found chiefly in the arteries, 
while the veins are comparatively empty.’ For. © 
this phenomenon he in vain endeavours to ac= 
count; but the cause is evidently this: the ~ 
blood in all inflammatory fevers, being highly — 
oxygenated, strongly stimulates the heart, and. 
is therefore propelled into the arteries in great ~ 
abundance, Ae. quicker than the veins can re _ 
ceive it. But when highly oxygenated blood, 
as in-acute diseases, such as synocha, pleuritis, 


and phrenitis, moves with rapidity through the *_ 


system, and therefore in the vessels of the brain, 
vigilance, particularly in young subjects, some~ 
times continues night and day for a whole week - 
together. In such circumstances, as Boer-: 


haave, with his usual accuracy of discernment, -_ 


well observed, their body has been: rendered — 


lighter by one-third part-of its-weight, so that: ~ 
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thosé wlio had been very fat, have been reduced 
almost to skeletons. See his lectares on the 
theory of physic, sections 599, 600. 
Insuch circumstances, whilst the fever rages, 
the patient can rise up with ease and support 
himself in bed, but when the fever is exhaust- 
ed, weak, and relaxed, he sleeps incessantly, or 
only awakes to take in more food, that is, to 
life with hydrogen, then 


supply the lamp of 
sleeps again. 
~The process of combustion being little un- 
derstood, unless: by modern chemists, it may be 
explained in the burning of a wax candle. 
You kindle twisted threads of cotton and there- 
by melt the wax; this being fluid is, by capil- 
lary attraction, drawn up into the wick, and 
_ascends into the part which is in flame, from 
whence it arises in the form of gass, and in 
that state combining readily with the oxygen 
of the atmospheric air, composes aqueous: va- 
our, which may be easily condensed, and sets 
at liberty both light and heat. A very elegant 
.process of combustion, and at the same time a 
very simplé one, may be seen by putting one 
drop of ether into a two ounce phial of oxygenat-~ 
ed air, and kindling it with a match. The com- 
bination is instantaneous ; ‘water is produced, 
and the light and heat are not inferior to those 
which are disengaged from detonating gold. 
It is allowed that the blood, in its return to- 
wards the heart, has lost the oxygen which it 
had acquired in the lungs. What then is be- 
come of it? Surely it is not annihilated. The 
quantity derived from the air merely by breath- 
ing is considerable. i 
tis well known that both mental and mus- 


cular exertion consume the fat; and it: is well 


ascertained that whenever there is motion or 
atiy combination in the,system, heat is generat- 
ed; it:is likewise proved by the experiments of 
Dr. Priestley, that oxygen will*pass through the 
pores of membranes to unite with hydrogen. 


Since, then, we have lost oxygen and hydro- - 


gen in great abundance, and acquired both heat 
and water, is it not probable that the oxygen, 
which disappeared, has formed a chemical 
union with hydrogen and produced the water, 
whilst at the same time heat has been evolved ? 
The water thus continually formed is either 
taken up incessantly by the lymphatics, and 
conveyed back to the mass of Be lenty fluids, 
or passes out of the system by the,exhalent ar- 
teries. ; ; 

, Whatever then becomes of these conjectures 
respecting the proximate cause of vigilance, it 
stands confessed, that the occasional causes are 
such as stimulate the system, and that from 
common watchfulness to furious raving, it 
bears proportion to the degree of excitement of 
the brain. 

_ Dreaming is the intermediate state between 
vigilance and sleep, and may be considered 
here. It takes place usually towards the morn- 
ig, and may be at any time excited by irrita- 
tion in the system. It is the imperfect exer- 
cise of memory; and the impression may be 
either indifferent, or attended with joy, grief, 
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_ hope, fedr,-desire, and volition. 
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The intensity of these affections depends om 
the degree of excitement in the brain, and this 
again will be in proportion to the irritability of 
the system and to the energy of the exciting 
cause, which cause may be either menial or 
material. 

1. If during the day we have seen any thing 
uncommonly striking, although not in the least 
interesting, as producing neither pain, pleasure, 
hope, nor fear; the image will, unless we sleep 
profoundly, be renewed by night. Spinosa re- 
Jates of himself that from the time in which 
he first saw Brazilians seven feet high with 
long yellow hair, it made so strong an impres- 
sion, that he had always the same image in his 
dreams, and could with difficulty free himself 
from it during the day. | 

2. The oftener this image is renewed, the 
more readily will it be excited in the mind ; 
and by frequency of recurrence a regular habit 
will be established. 

3. When the passions of joy, sorrow, hope, 
desire, fear, and terror, have been strongly 
excited in the day, the attendant images will 
present themselves in dreams by night. A 
lady. of Montpellier no sooner closed her eyes 
to sleep, than the image of her murdered hus- 
band, and the assassins sprinkled with his 
blood, were in the most vivid forms represented 
to her view. 

4. Whatever image is by dreaming presented 
to the mind, is apt to associate others between 
which and it there is either natural or acci- 
dental connexion. Thus, if a man dreams 
that he has been guilty of a crime, his imagi- 
nation will represent constables pursuing, the 
judge pronouncing sentence, and the execu- 
tioner fixing the halter on his neck. 

There is a curious experiment, which shews 
a propensity in the system to renew whatever 
pia have made.a vivid impression on the 
sight. 

Tf, when the sun shines bright, you look 
through a window at a landscape, fixing your 
eyes steadily on one spot, till vision is distress- 
ing, and till the view begins to fade, then 
gently close your eye-lids and put a hat before 
your face, the representation will alternately 
appear and vanish; and what is still more 
remarkable, the image of the window- bars 
and of the nearest trees will be dark, whilst. 
the sky appears to be either purple or light 
green; but whenever the hat is removed, and 


-light is transmitted through the eyelids, the 


bars of the window and the trees become red- 
like edged with green, and the sky. is-dark. 
Even when the eyes have been for some time 
opened and engaged with other objects, on 
being closed again, all these appearances will 
be renewed. 

.When debility and irritability prevail in the 
extreme, the most trifling irritation will be 
sufficient to produce the recurrence of images, 
passions, sensations, and association of ideas; 
but in the more torpid it requires some power-. 


ful stimulus; and this may be either in the 


stomach or the brain itself. 
Thé stomach is commonly the part in which 
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we may scek the occasional cause of dreams ; 
but whatever induces determination to the 
head, or quickens the circulation. in the vessels 
of the brain, without producing vigilance, will 
have the same effect. Dr. Lower gives the 
case of one who slept soundly whilst his head 
was inclined forward, yet when his head fell 
back he was soon awakened with horrid dreams 
and tremors. 

In this patient, after death, water was dis- 
covered in the ventricles of the brain. 

All this is ingenious, but by no means satis- 
factory. The phenomena both of vigilance 
and dreaming are certainly closely connected 
with that of sleep: and we have already offered 
another, and, if we mistake not, a more com- 
petent theory of dreaming, towards the close 
of the article SLEEP ; which see. | 

VVGILANT. a. (vigilans, Latin.) Watch- 
ful; circumspect; diligent; attentive( Hooker). 

VI’GILANTLY. ad. Watchfully; atten- 
tively ; circumspectly (Hayward). : 

VIGNOLE (James Barozzio), an archi- 
tect, born at Vignole, 1507. He was employed 
by Francis I. in the construction of several 
splendid edifices, after which he returned to 
Italy to finish the palace of cardinal Farnese. 
He died 1573, aged 66. He wrote a treatise 
on the five orders of architecture, in Italian, 
3 vols, 4to. and another, sur la perspective 
pratique. 

ViIGNOLES (Stephen de), better known 
by the name of la Hire, was a general in the 
service of Charles VIL. and he obliged Bedford 
to raise the siege of Montargis, and assisted 
Joan of Arc in the relief of Orleans. He died 
at Montauban, 1447. 

Vianotes (Alphonso de), of Aubais in 
Languedoc, left France on the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and retired to Prussia, 
He was made director of the Reyal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, where he died 1744, 
aged 95. He wrote the Chronology of the 
Holy Scriptures, &c. 2 vols. 4to.; Epistola 
Chronologica, &c. . 

VIGQ, a seaport of Spain, in Galicia, 
situate on a bay of the Atlantic, defended by a 
fort on an eminence, and an old castle. It has 
a good harbour, into which, in 1702, the 
English and Dutch fleet forced their passage, 
and made themselves masters of the Spanish 

late-fleet, when just arrived from America. 
n 1719, the English got possession of Vigo, 


but relinquished it after raising contributions. | 


It stands in a fruitful country, 14 miles 
W.N-W. of Tuy, and 47 8. of Compostella. 

VIGOROSO. (italian.) In music, a word 
implying that the movement before which it 
is placed is tobe performed in a bold, ener- 
getic style. 

VIGOROUS. a. (from vigor, Latin.) For- 
cible; not weakened; full of strength and 
life (Atterbury). 

VIGOROUSLY. ad. With force; for- 
cibly; without weakness (South). 

_ VYGOROUSNESS. s. (from vigour.) 
Force ; strength (Taylor). 
- VIGOUR. s. (vigor, Latin.) 


1. Force ; 
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strength (Milton). 2, Mental force; intellec- 
tual ability. 3. Energy; efficacy (Blackmore).: 

VILAINE, a river of France, which rises 
in the department of Mayenne, passes by Vitre 
and Rennes, divides the department of Morbi~ 
han from that of Lower Loire, and enters the 
bay of Biscay, below Roche Bernard. 

VILE. a. (vil, French; vilis, Latin.) 4, 
Base; mean; worthless; sordid; despicable 
(Shakspeare). 2. Morally impure; wicked. 
(Milton). 

VVLED. a. (from vile; whence revile.y 
Abusive ;- scurrilous ; defamatory (Hayward). 

VYLELY. ad. (from vile.) Basely; meanly ; 
shamefully (Shakspeare). Ai, 

VI'LENESS. s. (from vile.) 1. Baseness ; 
meanness 3 despicableness; — worthlessness: 
(Drayton. Creech). 2. Moral or intellectual 
baseness (Prior), — ids ; 

VILIFIER. s. One that vilifies. 

To VYLIFY. v. a. (from vile.) 1. To de- 
base; to degrade (Milton). 2. To defame; 
to make contemptible (Addison). — 

VILL, s. (ville, French; villa, Latin.) A 
village ; a small collection of houses (Hale). ° 

VIVLLA. s. (villa, Latin.) A country seat 
(Pope). Me og : 

ViLLACFRANCA, a seaport of the county 
of Nice, with a castle and fort. The harbour 
is Capacious, and the mountains which inclose 
it extend into the sea like promontories. It 
was taken by the French in 1705, by the 
French and Spaniards in 1744, and by the 
French in 1792. It is three miles E. of Nice. 

VILLA FRANCA, a town on the §S. coast of 
St, Michael, one of the Azores, defended by a. 
fort and other works, Opposite this place,~ 
half a mile from the shore, 1s a small island, 
which bas a basin with a narrow entrance, 
where 50 vessels might anchor in security. 
It is 16 miles E. by N. of Punta del Guda, 
Lon. 25. 30 W.. Lat. 37. 50 N. 

VitLa-FRANCA-DE-PANADES, a town of 
Spain, in Catalonia. It is surrounded by walls, 
and seated near the Mediterranean, 18 miles 
W. of Barcelona, and 20 N.E. of Tarragona. 
Lon. 1.55 E. Lat. 41. 26 N. 3 

Vitta-Hermosa, a town of New Spain, 
in the province of ‘Tabasco, seated on the river 
Tabasco, 40 miles 5. of the bay of Campeachy, 
and 50 N.E. of Chiapa. Lon. 94.5 W. Lat. 
17.45 N. 

Vitia-Jo1osa, or Jorsa, a town of Spain, 
in Valencia, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
18 miles E.N.E. of Alicant, and 24 8. of 
Gandia. Lon. 0.15 FE. Lat. 38. 42 N,. 

Vitzta-Nova-pa-CEerveEra, a to of 
Portugal, in the province of Entre-Douero-e- 
Minho, situate on the Minho, near its mouth, 
27 miles N.N.W. of Braga, and 45 N. of 
Oporto. Lon. 8.40 W. Lat. 41.55 N. 

Vitia-Nova-pzE-PorTo, a town of Pors 
tugal, in the province of Entre-Douero-e- 
Minho, seated on the river Douero, opposite 
Oporto (on which it depends), and defended 
by several forts. It contains about 3000 ins 
habitants, ; 

Vitta-Nova-pi-PorTIMAO, a seaport of 
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Portigal, in the province of Algarva. The 
town is fortified, and defended by two forts. 
Jt is nine miles E.N.E. of Lagos, and 42 W. 
of Tavira. Lon. 8.41 W. Lat. 37.5 N. 

Vitita-Nuova-p’AstTI, a town of Pied- 
mont, in the county of Asti, 10 miles E. of 
Turin. Lon. 7. 59 E. Lat. 45.50N.. 

Vi_LaA-PaNDA, a town of Spain, in Leon, 
with an arsenal, and a palace belonging to the 
constable of Castile. Itis 26 miles N. of Toro. 
Lon. 5.0 W. Lat. 42.5 N, , 
_ Vitxa-REAL, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Tra-los-Montes, and capital of 
Comarca. It is seated at the confluence of the 
Corgo and Ribera, 15 miles N.E. of Lamego, 
and 45 S.E. of Braga. Lon. 7.20 W. Lat. 
41.9 N. . mi | 

Virxa-Rica, a seaport of New Spain, in 
the audience of Mexico and province of Tlas- 
cala, seated on the gulf of Neen. 200 miles 
K..of Mexico. Lon. 97. 15 W. Lat. 19. 
20 N. 


' Vixiwta-Rica, a town of Chili, seated on. 


the lake Malabaugen, 62 miles from the Pa- 
cific ocean. Lon. 72.41 W. Lat. 39. 15 S. 
Vitxa-Viciosa, a fortified town of Portu- 
gal, in Alentejo, with an old castle, and a 
palace where the dukes of Braganza formerly 
resided. . In the suburb is an ancient temple, 
originally built to the honour of Proserpine. 
‘The soil about this town is extremely fertile, 
and there are quarries of fine green marble. It 
sustained a famous siege against the Spaniards, 
in 1667, which occasioned a hattle in a neigh- 
bouring plain, the event of which placed the 
crown of Portugal on the head of the duke of 
Braganza._ It is 16 miles S.W. of Elvas, and 
83 S.E. of Lisbon. Lon. 7.16.W. Lat. 38. 
Vitxa-Victosa, a seaport of Spain, in 
Asturia d’Oviedo, seated on the bay of Biscay, 
22 miles N.E. of Oviedo. Lon. 5. 24 W. 
Lat. 43. 22 N. , 
_Vitxa-Vaciosa, a town of Spain, in New 
Castile. Here, in 1710, general Staremberg 
defeated the French and Spaniards undér the 
duke of Vendome, although they were twice 
his number ; but, from want of provisions, he 
was obliged to leave to the vanquished ail the 
advantages of a complete victory, which, ac- 
cordingly, they ascribed to the:aselves. Villa- 
Viciosa is six miles N.Eg of Brihuega, and 49 
N.E. of Madrid. | 
VILLAC, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of Carinthia, belonging to the bishop of Bam- 
berg, with a castle. It carries on a great trade 
with the Venetians; and near it are the baths 
of Toplitz. It is seated at the confluence of 
the Drave and Geil, surrounded by mountains, 
12 miles S.W, of Clagenfurt, and 88 N.E. of 
Brixen. Lon. 14.3 E. Lat. 46. 50N. , 
VILLAGE. s. (village, French.) A small 
collection of houses, less than a town (Pope). 
_ VILLAGER. s. (from village.) An inha- 
bitant of a village (Locke). 
_VVLLAGERY. s. (ftom village.) District 
of villages (Shakspeare). 
VIVLLAIN. s. (vilain, French; villanus, 
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low Latin.) 1. One who held by a. base 
tenure (Davies), 2. A wicked wretch (Cla- 
rendon). vo ite ; 
VYVLLANAGE. s. (from villain) 1. 'The 
State of a villain; base servitude. (See Vis 
LENAGE.) 2. Baseness; infamy (Dryden). 
VILLANELLA. The air of an old rustic 
dance, the time of which was gay and brisk, 
and the measure strongly marked. ‘The sub- 
ject or melody was first played in a plain style, 
and then embellished with variations. 
To VULLANIZE. v. a, (from villain.) To 
debase; to degrade; to defame (Bentley). 
VYVLLANOUS. a. (from villain.) 1: Base; 
vile; wicked. 2. Sorry; worthless (Shak- 
speare). , 
_VYLLANOUSLY. ad. (from. villanous.) 
Wickedly ; basely (Xnolles). 
VVLLANOUSNESS. s. (from willanous.) 
Baseness ;_ wickedness. | i | 
VULLANY. s. (from villain.) 1. Wicked- 
hess; baseness; depravity; gross atrocious- 
ness (Shakspeare). 2. A wicked action; a 
crime (Dryden). : 
VILLARIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
dioecia, order pentandria. Calyx five-parted ; 
petals five. Female: style one; berry three- 
celled; seeds solitary. Its mative place not 
known. 


VILLARS (Andrew de Brancas de), a ge- 


-neral who espoused the interests of the league 


against Henry LV. He was afterwards gained 
over by Sully, and when taken prisoner at 
Dourlens by the Spaniards, 1595, he was 
basely murdered. ” * 

Virtiars (Louis Hector, marquis and duke 
of), peer of France, was born at Moulins, 
1653. He distinguished himself on the Rhine, 
at the siege of Maestricht, at the battle of 
Senef, and on various occasions. At the peace 
of Ryswick he went ambassador to Vienna, 


and when afterwards placed at the head of the 


French armies, he defeated the prince of Baden, 
and gained the battle of Hochstet ; but was at 
last routed and dangerously wounded at the 
battle of Malplaquet, 1709. He afterwards 
regained his reputation at Denay, and by the 
fall of Douay, Quesnoy, &c. and he assisted in 
the establishment of peace at Radstadt, 1714. 
After the death of Louis XIV. he supported 
the administration of Orleans, and in 1733, 
when a new war broke out, he commanded 
the French armies in Italy. He took. Pisighi- 
tone; but soon afterwards fell ill, and died at 
Turin in 1734, aged 82. | 

VILLENAGE, in law. The folk-land or 
estates held in villenage, was a species of 
tenure neither strictly feodal, Norman, or Sax- 
on, but mixed and compounded of them all ; 
and which also, on account of the heriots that 
usually attend it, may seem to have somewhat 
Danish in its composition. Under the Saxon 
government there were, as sit William Temple 
speaks, a sort of people ina condition of down- 
right servitude, used and employed in the most 
servile works, and belonging, both they, their 
children, and effects, to the lord of the soil, 
like the rest of the cattle or ane upon it. 
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These seem to have been those who held what 
was called the folk-land, from which they 
were removeable at the lord’s.pleasure, On 
the arrival of the Normans here, it seems not 
improbable, that they, who were strangers to 


any other than a feodal state, might give some ' 


sparks of enfranchisement to such wretched 
persons as fell to their share, by admitting 
them, as well as/others, to the oath of fealty, 
which conferred a right of protection, and 
raised the tenant to a kind of estate superior to 
downright slavery, but inferior to every other 
condition. ‘This they called villenage, and the 
tenants vidleins. 

These villeins, belonging principally to lords 
of manors, were either villeins regardant, that 
is, annexed to the manor or land; or else they 
were in gross, or at large, that is, annexed to 
the person of the lord, and transferrable by 
deed. from one owner to another. They could 
not leave their lord without his permission ; 
but, if they ran away, or were purloined from 
him, might be claimed and recovered by action, 
like beasts or other chattels. They held, in- 
deed, small portions of land by way of sustain- 
ing themselves and families: but it was at the 
mere will of the lord, who might dispossess 
them whenever he pleased; and it was upon 
villein services, that is, to. carry out dung, to 
hedge and ditch the lord’s demesnes, and any 
other the meanest offices: and their services 
were not only base, but uncertain, both as to 
their time and quantity. 

A villein could acquire no property either in 
lands or goods: if he purchased either, the 
lord might seize them to his own use, unless 
he contrived to dispose of them again before 
the lord had seized them, for the lord had then 
lost his opportunity. 

In many places also a fine was payable to 
the lord, if the villein presumed to marry his 
daughter to any one without leave from the 
lord: and, by the common law, the lord might 
also bring an action against the husband for 
dainages in thus purloining his property. For 
the children of villeins were also in the same 


state of bondage with their parents; whence - 


they were called in Latin nativi, which gave 


rise to the female appellation of a villein, who | 


was called a neife. In case of a marriage 
between a freeman and a neife, or a villeinand 
a freewoman, the issue followed the condition 
of the father, being free if he was free, and 
villein if he was villein; contrary to the maxim 
of the civil law, that partus sequitur ventrem. 
But no bastard could be born a villein, because 


by another maxim of our law he is nullius | 


filius ; and as he can gain nothing by inherit- 
ance, it were hard that he should lose his 
natural freedom by it. The law, however, 
protected the persons of villeins against atroci- 
ous injuries of the lord: for he might not 
kill or maim his villein, though he might 
beat him with impunity. 

Villeins might be enfranchised by manu- 


mission. In process of time they gained con- 


siderable ground on their lords; and, in par- 
ticular, strengthened the tenure of their estates 
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to that degree, that they came to have in them 
an. interest in many places full as good, in 
others better, than their lords, Hence arose 
VILLENAGE (Privileged). The tenants of 
the lands under the crown were not all of the 
same order or degree. Some of them, as Brit- 
ton testifies, continued: for a long time pure 
and absolute villeins, dependent on the will of 
the lord; and common copyholders in only a 
few points. Others were in a great measure 
enfranchised by the -reyal favour, being only 
bound in respect of their lands to perform 
some of the better sort of villein-services : but 
those determinate and certain; as, to plough 


_the king’s land for so many days, to supply his 


court with such a quantity of provisions, and 
the like; all of which are new changed into 
pecuniary. rents : and in consideration hereof 
they had many immunities and privileges 
granted to them ; as, to try the right of their 
property in a peculiar court of their own, 
called a court of ancient demesne, by a pecus 
liar process, denominated a writ of right close: 
not to pay toll or taxes; not to contribute to 
the expences of knights of the shire; not to 
be put on juries, and the like. 

These tenants, therefore, though their te- 
nure be absolutely copyhold, yet have an 
interest equivalent to a freehold: for though 
their services were of a base and villenous 
original, yet the tenants were esteemed in all 
other respects to be highly privileged villeins; 
and especially for that their services were fixed 
and determinate, and that they could not be 
compelled (like pure villeins) to relinquish 
those tenements at the lord’s will, or to hold 
them against theirown: et ideo (says Bracton) 
dicuntur liberi. 

Lands holding by this tenure are therefore a 
species of copyhold, and as such preserved and 
exempted from the operation of the statute of 
Charles II. Yet they differ from common 
copyholds, principally in the privileges before 
mentioned ; as also they differ from freeholders 
by one lee mark and tincture of villenage, 
noted by Bracton, and remaining to this day; 
viz. that they cannot be conveyed from man to 
man by the general common law conveyances 
of feofiment and the rest; but must pass by 
surrender to the lord or his steward, in the 
manner of common copyholds ; yet with this 
difference, that, in the surrenders of these 
lands in ancient demesne, it is not used to say, 
‘to hold at the will: of their lord,” in their 
copies; but only, ‘‘ to hold according to the 
custom of the manor.” 

VI/LLI. s. (Latin.) In anatomy, are the 
same as fibres ; and in botany, small hairs like 
the grains of plush or shag, with which some 
trees do abound (Quincy). 

VILLIERS (George), the celebrated duke 
of Buckingham, was born at Brookesby, in 
Leicestershire, in 1592. After having spent 
three years in France, his mother resolved to 
carry him to court, concluding, that a young 


‘gentleman of his fine person could not fail of 


making his fortune under JamesI. The king 


being present at a play acted by the Cambridge 
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scholars, it was contrived that Villiers should 


‘ appear, and the king no sooner cast his eyes 


upon him than he became fascinated: for, 
says lord Clarendon, ‘‘ though he was a prince 
of more learning and knowledge than any 
other of that age, and really delighted more in 
books and in the conversation of learned men, 
yet, of all wise men living, he was the most 
delighted with handsome persons and fine 
clothes.” Thus he conceived such a liking to 
the person of Villiers, that he ‘* resolved to 
make him a masterpiece, and to mould him 
platonically to his own idea.” ‘The king’s late 
favourite, the earl of Somerset, was imme- 
diately discarded, and Villiers, soon after his 
first appearance at court, was made cup-bearer 
to his majesty. Ina few weeks being knight- 
ed, without any other qualification, he was 
made a gentleman of the bed-chamber, and 
knight of the garter. In a short time he was 
made a baron, a viscount, an earl, and a mar- 
quis; he became lord high admiral of England, 
lord warden of the Cinque-ports, master of the 
horse, and entirely disposed of the favours of 


the king, in conferring all the honours and all 


the offices of the three kingdoms, In which, 
being more guided by appetite than judgment, 
he exalted almost all his own numerous family 
and dependents, many of whom had no other 
merit than their alliance to him, On the suc- 
cession of Charles, in 1625, the duke con- 
tinued in the same degree of favour, but he had 
lost all confidence with the parliament: Votes 
and remoustrances passed against him as an 
enemy of the public; and his ill management 
was made the ground of the refusal to give the 
king a supply. The duke caused this and the 
next parliament to be quickly dissolved, set on 
foot new projects for raising money; and, in 
short, he said and did every thing with passion 
and violence. A war having been declared 
against France, he took the command at the 
unfortunate descent upon the isle of Rhée, 


in which the flower of the army was lost. 


Having returned to England, and repaired the 
fleet and the army, he was about to transport 
himself to the relief of Rochelle, which was 
then besieged by the cardinal Richelieu, and 
was at Portsmouth for that purpose, when he 
wvas assassinated by Felton, on the 23d of Au- 
gust, 1628. ; 

Vitxiers (George), duke of Buckingham, 
son of the preceding, was born in 1627. 
Having completed his studies at Cambridge, he 
went abroad, and did not return till after the 
breaking out of the civil wars, when, the king 
being at Oxford, his grace repaired thither, 
was presented to his majesty, and entered into 
Christ-church college. Upon the decline of 
the king’s cause he attended prince Charles to 
Scotland, and was with him at the battle of 
Worcester, in 1651; after which, making his 
escape beyond sea, he again joined him, and 
was soon after made knight of the garter. 
Desirous, however, of retrieving his affairs, he 
came privately to England, and in 1657 mar- 
tied Mary, the daughter and sole heir. of 
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Thomas lord Fairfax, through whose interest 
he recovered the greatest part of the estate he 
had lost. After the restoration he was made 
one of the lords of the bed-chamber, called to 
the privy council, and appointed lord lieutenant 
of Yorkshire, and master of the horse. All 
these he lost in 1666, being detected in a con- 
spiracy against the government, but upon 
humble submission was again taken into fa= 
vour, being restored both to the privy council 
and bed-chamber. In 1671 he was installed 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge, and 
sent ambassador to France. He died in i688. 
His poems, which indeed are not yery numer- 
ous, are deemed good of their kind; but his 
principal work is a comedy called the Re- 
hearsal, which is a piece of great originality. 

VILLOSE. Villosus. In botany. | Pilis 
mollibus pubescens. Pubescent or. covered 
with soft hairs. As the stem in tomex and 
rhus. The leaf in ulex europzeus or furze, 
primula villosa, &e. The stigma. : 

VILLUS, in botany. (from jarroe, or @ 
velando, or a vellendo; or from srw for saw 5 
or from pilus; or from vinnus, cincinnus mol- 
liter flexus ; such is the uncertainty of deriva- 
tion.) It is interpreted pili collecti, ac flocci 
vestium ; collected hairs, the pile or nap of 
cloth. In Linnéus’s idea it seems to be soft 
close hairs, forming a fine nap or pile like 
velvet. 

VIMEN, in botany. (a viendo, from bind- 
ing.) Virgultum lentum ac flexile, ad hgan- 
dum aptum. A bending twig or wythe: 
slender and flexible, fit for binding. 

VIMINARIA. Rush-broom. In botany, 
a genus of the class and order decandria, mo- 
nogynia. Calyx angular, simple, quinquefid ; 
corol papilionaceous ; style capillary; stigma 
simple, acute ; legume coriaceous, one-seeded. 

One species, V. denudata, leafless rush- 
broom. ‘The rush-like branches, or, more 
properly speaking, the long petioles, of this 
shrub have been mistaken both by Shrader and 
Wildenow for the leaves, of which, in its 
more advanced stages, it is entirely destitute. 
The pod, when nearly ripe, contains only one 
seed. A native of New Holland, in the 
neighbourhood of Port Jackson, and was one 
of the first plants imported by seed-from that 
country. Thus propagated it ripens with us, 
and may be treated as a somewhat hardy green- 
houseshrub. See Borany, Pl. CLXXXIII. 

VIMINEOUS. a. (vimineus, Latin.) Made 
of twigs (Prior). 

VINCA.  Perriwinkle. In botany, a genus 
of the class pentandria, order monogynia. 
Corol twisted, salver-shaped, inferior; follicles 
two, erect; seeds naked, Five species :. three 
natives of the West Indies or America ;' two 
common to our own hedges and woods, The 
three following are cultivated. 

1. V. rosea. Madagascar perriwinkle. 

2. V. major. Great perriwinkle, 

3. V. minor. Small perriwinkle. 

The last is employed medicinally under the 


name of vinca pervinca, It possesses bitter 
| He 
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and adstringent virtues, and is said to be effi- 
eacious in stépping nasal hemorrhages when 
bruised and put into the nose. Boiled it forms 
a useful adstringent gargle in common sore 
throat, and it is given by some in phthisical 
complaints. 

VINCENT (Cape St.), the S.W, promon- 
tory of Portugal, 25 miles’ W. by 5. of Lagos. 
Lon.9.0 W. Lat.37.3 N. . 

VIncEenT (St.), one of the Windward 
Caribbee islands, in the West Indies, 55 miles 
W. of Barbadoes. It is inhabited by Caribs, 
a warlike race, between whom and the abo- 
rigines of the large islands there is a manifest 
distinction. They are conjectured to have been 
originally a colony from North America ; their 
fierce manners approaching nearer to those of 
the original natives of that continent than they 
do to that of South America, and their lan- 
guage also having some affinity to that spoken 
in Florida. In their wars they preserve their 
ancient practice of destroying all the males, 
and preserving the women either for servitude 
or for breeding. St, Vincent was iong a neu- 
tral island; but, at the peace of 1763, the 
French agreed that the right to it should be 
vested in the English. ‘The latter, soon after, 
engaged in a war against the Caribs, on the 
windward side of the island, who were obliged 
to consent to a peace, by which they eeded a 
large tract of land to the crown. The conse- 
quence of this was, that in 1779, they greatly 
contributed to the reduction of this island b 
the French, who, however, restored itin 1783. 
In 1795, the French landed some troops, and 
again instigated the Caribs to an insurrection, 
which was not subdued for several months. 
St. Vincent is 24 miles long and 18 broad, It 
is extremely fertile for the raising of sugar and 
indigo ; and here the bread-fruit trees, brought 
from Otaheite, thrive remarkably well. King- 
ston is the capital. . 

VIncENT (St.), one of the Cape Vera 
islands, 12 miles long and three broad, and 
uninhabited. On the N.W. side of it is a 
good bay, where ships may wood and water, 
and wild goats may be shot. Lon. 25. 30 W. 
Lat. 17. 30 N. 

ViweentT (St.), a province of Brasil, lying 
under the tropic of Capricorn, and the most 
‘southern one except that of Del Rey. The 
capital, of the same name, is an inconsiderable 
town, having omly about 60 houses, and. the 
harbour will not admit. large vessels, It is 
situate on an island, in the bay of Santos, 190 
miles. $.W. of St. Sebastian. Lon. 46.28 W. 
Lat. 24.155; See Santos. 

Vincent (St.), a town of Spain, in Astu- 
rias, seated on the bay of Biscay, nine miles 
W. by S. of Santillana. . 

VINCETOXICUM. (from vinco, to over- 
come, and doxicum, poison; so named from 
its supposed virtues of resisting and expelling 
poisons.) Hermidinaria, Asclepias. Swallow 
wort. Tame poison. The root of this plant, 
asclepias vineetoxicum of Linnéus, smells 
when fresh somewhat of valerian ; chewed it 
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imparts at first a considerable sweetness, whicle 
is soon succeeded by an unpleasant subacrid 
bitterness. It is given in some countries in 
the cure of glandular obstructions. 
~ WINCI (Leonardo da), an illustrious Italian 
painter descended from a noble Tuscan family, 
was born in the castle of Vinci, near Florence, 
in 1445. He was placed under Andrea Ve- 
rochia, a celebrated painter in that city, but 
soon surpassed him and all his predecessors so 
much, as to be reputed the master of the third 
or golden age of modern painting. But his 
studies were far from terminating here; no 
man’s genius was more universal ; he applied 
himself to arts, to literature, and to the accom- 
plishments of the body; and he excelled in 
every thing which he attempted. Lewis 
Sforza, duke of Milan, prevailed on him to be 
director of the academy for architecture he had 
just established, where Leonardo soon banish- 
ed all the Gothic fashions, and reduced every 
thing to the happy simplicity of the Greek 
and Roman style. By the duke’s order, he 
constructed the famous aqueduct that supplies 
the city of Milan with water. This canal 
goes by the name of Mortesana, being above 
200 miles in length, and conducts the water of 
the river Adda quite to the walls of the city.” 
In 1479 he was desired to construct some new — 
device for the entertainment of Louis XIT. of 
France, who was then to make his entrance 
into Milan. Leonardo accordingly made a 
very curious automaton in the form of a lion, 
which marched out to meet the king, reared 
up on its hinder legs before him, and opening 
its breast, displayed an escutcheon with fleurs 
de lys quartered on it. The disorders of Lom- 
bardy, with the misfortunes of his patrons, the 
Sforzt, obliging Leonardo to quit Milan, he_ 
retired to Florence, where he flourished under 
the Medici; here he raised the envy of Michael 
Angelo, who was his contemporary; and 
Raphael, from thé study of his works, acquired 
his best manner of designing. At length, on 
the invitation of Francis I. he removed to 
France when above 70 years of age, where the 
journey and change of climate threw him into 
his last sickness: he languished for some 
months at Fontainbleau, where the king came 
frequently to see him; and one day rising up 
in his bed to acknowledge the honour done 
him, he fainted, and Francis supporting him, 
Leonardo died in his arms. His death haps 
pened in 1520. Some of his paintings are to 
be seen in England and other countries, but 
the greatest part of them are in Florence and 
France. He composed a great number of dis- 
courses on curious subjects, but none of them 
have been published but his treatise on the 
Art of Painting. ; 
VI/NCIBLE. a. (from vinco, Latin.) Cons 
querable, superable (Norris). - 
\ VIYNCIBLENESS. 5. (from vincible.) 
Liableness to be overcome. a 


VUNCTURE. s.° (vinctura, Latin.) 
binding. e 
VINCULUM, in algebra, a mark or chee 
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yacter, either drawn over, or including, or 
some other way accompanying a factor, divi- 
sor, dividend, &c. when it is compounded of 
several letters, quantities, or terms, to connect 
them together as one quantity, and shew that 
they are to be multiplied, or divided, &c. to- 
Beiter. 


Vieta first used the bar or line over. the 


uantities, for a vinculum, thus a+b; and 
Albert Girard the parenthesis thus (a +b). 


Thus a+bxe, or (a+b) xc, denotes the pro- 


- duet of c, and the sum a+ considered as one 


quantity. Also ,/a+b, or (a+b), denotes 
the square root of the sum a+b. Sometimes 
the mark : is set before a compound factor, as 
a vinculum, especially when it is very long, or 
an infinite series; thus 3ax: 1—2v+3x2— 
42° +505, &e, 


VINDE’MIAL. a. (vindemia, Lat.) Be- 
longing to a vintage. 

To VINDE/MIATE. v.n. (vindemia, Lat.), 
To gather the vintage (Evelyn). 

VINDEMIA/TION. s. (vindemia, Latin.) 
Grape-gathering (Bazley). 

VINDEMIATRIX, or VinpEMIATOR, a 
fixed star of the third magnitude, in the north- 
ern wing of the constellation Virgo. 

To VI’VNDICATE. v. a. (vindico, Latin.) 
1. To justify ; to maintain (Watis). 2. To 
revenge ; to avenge (Peurson). 3. To assert ; 
to claim with efficacy (Dryden). 4. 'To clear; 
to protect from censure (Milton). 

INDICA/TION.s. (vindication, French, 
from vindicate.) Defence; assertion ; justifi- 
cation (Broome). 

VINDI'CATIVE. a. (from vindicate.) Re- 
vengeful ; given to revenge (Sprat). 

VINDICA’TOR. s. (from vindicate.) One 
who vindicates ; an assertor (Dryden). 

VIINDICATORY. a. (from vindicator.) 
1. Punitory; performing the office of ven- 
geance (Bramhall).. 2. Defeusory ; justifica- 
tory. 

VINDI'CTIVE. a. (from vindicta, Latin.) 
Given to revenge; revengeful (Dryden). 

VINE. s. (vinea, Lat.) The plant that bears 
the grape. See Vitis. 

VINE-FRETTER, in entomology. 
APHIS. 

VINEGAR. Under the article AcreTic 
Acip we have observed that this acid is em- 
ployed in three different states, which have 
been distinguished from each other by peculiar 
names. When first prepared, it is called vine- 
gar; when purified by distillation, it assumes 
the name of distilled vinegar, or acetous acid, 
as it is termed by the chemists; and when con- 
centrated as much as possible, by peculiar pro- 
cesses, it is called radical vinegar, or by the 
chemists acetic acid. 

Vinegar was known many ages. before the 
discovery of any other acid, those only excepted 
which exist ready formed in vegetables, It is 
mentioned by Moses ; and appears, indeed, to 
have been in common use among the Israelites 
and other eastern nations ata very early period. 
$1 is a liquor of an agreeable smell, a pleasant 


See. 
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and strongly acid taste, and of a hue varying 
from light red to brown straw colour ; and is 
prepared by fermenting any substance or com- 
pound which has already undergone the spi- 
rituous fermentation, Vinegar, therefore, may 
be made immediately from any wine, malt 
liquor, cyder, &c.; or from the juice of the 
grape and other fruits ; from infusion of malt, 
or any saccharine liquid, through the interme- 
dium of vinous fermentation. Both these me- 
thods are actually practised with complete suc- 
cess. ‘To make vinegar out of a liquor con- 
taining suitable materials, it is only necessary, 
Ist, to allow some access of air to the vessel 
in which it is kept; and, 2d, to keep itin a 
temperature rather higher than that of the at- 
mosphere in this climate, that is to say, about 
75° to 80°. It is also almost essential, where a 
liquor already fermented is employed, to add a 
portion of yeast, or any ‘other ferment; for 
though any fermented liquor, if kept in a mo- 
derate temperature in an open vessel, will spon- 
taneously run sour, or becume changed to vine- 
gar; this change is too gradual to produce this 
acid in perfection, and the first acetified por- 
tion turns mouldy before the last has become 
sour: but where the substance employed has 
not yet undergone fermentation, the whole 
process of the vinous and subsequent acetous 
fermentation will go on uninterruptedly with 
the same ferment which at first set it in action, 
which happens, for example, in the making 
vinegar from malt, or from sugar and water. 
In this country vinegar Is chiefly made from 
malt. The following is the usual process in 
London: a mash of malt and hot water is 
made, which, after infusion for an hour and a 
half, is conveyed into a cooler, a few inches 
deep, and thence, when sufficiently cooled, 
into large and deep fermenting tuns, where it 
is mixed with yeast, and kept in fermentation 
for four or five days. The liquor (which is 
now a:strong ale without hops) is then distri- 
buted into smaller barrels, set close together in 
a stoved chamber, and a moderate heat is kept 
up for about six weeks ; during which the fer- 
mentation goes on equally and uniformly till 
the whole is soured. This is then emptied 
into common barrels, which are set in rows 
(often of many hundreds) in a field in the open 
air, the bung-hole being just covered with a 
tile, to keep off the wet, but to allow a free ad- 
mission of air, Here the liquor remains for 
four or five months, according to the heat of 
the weather, a gentle fermentation being kept 
up till it becomes perfect vinegar. his is 
finished in the following way: large tuns are 
employed, with a false bottom, on which is put 


a quantity of the refuse of raisins, or other fruit, 


left by the makers of raisin and other home- 
made wines, called technically rape. These 
rape-tuns are worked by pairs; one of them is 
quite filled with the vinegar from the barrels, 
and the other only three-quarters full, so that 
the fermentation ts excited more easily in the. 
latter than the former; and every day a portion 
of the vinegar is laded: from one to the other, 
till the whole is completely finished, and fit for 
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sale. Vinegar, as well as fruit-wines, is often 
made in small quantity for domestic uses, and 
the process is by no means difficult. “The ma- 
terials may be either brown sugar and water 
alone, or sugar with raisins, currants, and espe- 
cially ripe gooseberries. These should be mix- 
ed in the proportions which would give a 
strong wine, put into a small barrel, which it 
should fill about three-fourths, and the bung-hole 
very loosely stopped. Some yeast, or which is 
better, a toast sopped in yeast, should be put in, 
and the barrel set in the sun in summer, or a 
little way from a fire in winter, and the fer- 
mentation will soon begin. This should be 
kept up constant, but moderate, till the taste 
and smell indigate that the vinegar is complete. 
It should then be poured off clear, and bottled 
carefully, and it will keep much better if it be 
boiled fora minute, cooled, and strained, before 
bottling. 

Vinegar, however, as its name imports, was 
formerly made in a large way from wine rather 
than from malt; and this is the material which 
probably furnishes it in the greatest perfection, 
and which is solely employed in the wine- 
countries. It is there prepared by adding wine 
lees to wine, which excites a new fermentation 
that is kept up till the whole is changed to 
vinegar, Any wine will answer the purpose : 
the best and fullest-bodied wine gives the 
strongest vinegar, and that which 1s already 
soured and injured by keeping may be applied 
to this use. 

As even vinegar, however, is not the ulti- 
mate change which a vinous liquor spontane- 
ously assumes, there is a period in the process 
of the manufacture in which the acid is in its 
highest degree of strength and perfection, after 
which, if the process is not stopped, the liquor 
speedily deteriorates, the acetous acid gradually 
disappears, and only an offensive, mouldy, watery 
liquid remains, with scarcely any sourness. It 
belongs, therefore, to the skill and experience of 
the manufacturer to know when his vinegar is 
complete, and fit to be drawn off and closely 
barrelled. The specific gravity of vinegar 
varies from 1.0135 to 1.0251, and it differs 
also in its other properties according to the 
liquid from which it has been procured. It is 
very subject to decomposition ; but Scheele dis- 
covered that if it is made to boil for a few mo- 
ments, it may be kept afterwards for a long 
time without alteration. ' Besides acetic acid 
and water, vinegar contains several other ingre- 
dients, such as mucilage, tartar, a colouring 
matter, and often also two or more vegetable 
acids. hen distilled at a temperature not 
exceeding that of boiling water, till about two- 
thirds of it have passed over, all these impuri- 
ties are left behind, and the product is pure 
acid diluted with water. 

The acid thus obtained is‘a liquid as trans- 
parent and colourless 'as water, of a strong 
acid taste, and an agreeable colour, somewhat 
different from that of vinegar. In this state, 
as we have already observed, it is usually called 
acetous acid, or distilled vinegar. See Acz- 
TOUS ACID. 
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It may be preserved without alteration im 
close vessels. When exposed to a moderaté 
heat, it evaporates completely, and without un- 
dergoing any change in its properties. When 
exposed to the action of cold, part of it con- 
geals. The frozen portion, which consists 


almost entirely of water, may be easily separat- 


ed; and by this method the acid may be ob- 
tained in a high degree of concentration. The 
more concentrated the acid is, the greater is. 
the cold necessary to produce congelation. 
Mr. Lowitz has ascertained that the acid itself, 


how much soever it may be concentrated, crys-. 


tallizes or congeals at the temperature of 22°. 

When acetat of copper, reduced to powder, 
is put into a retort and distilled, there comes 
over a liquid at first nearly colourless, and 


almost insipid, and afterwards a highly concen-. 


trated acid. ‘The distillation is to be continued 
till the bottom of the retort is red-hot. What 
remains in it then is only a powder of the colour 


of copper. The acid product, which should be. 


received in,a vessel by itself, is tinged green by 
a little copper which passes along with it; but 


when distilled over again in a gentle heat, it is’ 


obtained perfectly colourless and transparent. 
The acid thus procured is exceedingly pungent 
and concentrated, and constitutes what we have 
already noticed by the name of radical vinegar, 
or vinegar of Venice. | 

VINEYARD. s. (pingeant, Saxon.) A 
ground planted with vines (Shakspeare). 

VINGORLA, a Datch settlement in the 
peninsula of Hindustan, on the coast of Con- 
can, a little N. of Goa. Lon. 73. 22 E. Lat. 
15.57 N. 

VinGORLA Rocks, rocks lying about seven 
miles from the coast of Concan, in the penin- 
sula of Hindustan, and 10 miles S.S.W. of 
the island of Melundy, or Sunderdoo. They 
are possessed by the Malwaans, a piratical tribe, 
Lon.'73. 16 W. Lat. 15.52 N. 

VINGT-UN, in card-playing, a game that 
has a near resemblance to quinze, so denomi- 
nated from the number of points by which the 
game is won. It may be played by two or 
nore persons : and as the deal is advantageous, 
and often continues long with the Same person, 
it is usual to determine it at the commence- 
ment by the first ace turned up, or some other 
mode previously agreed upon. | 

The cards must all be dealt out in succes- 
sion, unless a natural vingt-un occurs, and in 
the mean time the pone, or youngest-hand, 
should collect those that have been oliiged! and 
shuffle them together ready for the dealer against 
the period when he shall have distributed the 
whole pack. ‘The dealer is first to give two 
cards, by one at a time, to each player, includ- 
ing himself, then to ask every person in rota- 
tion, beginning with the eldest hand on the 
left, whether he stands or chuses another card, 
which if required, must be given from off the 
top of the pack, and afterwards another, or 
more if desired, till the points of the additional 
card or cards added to those dealt, exceed or 
make 21 exactly, or such a number less than 
21 as may be judged proper to stand upon; but 
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when the points exceed 21, then the cards of 
that individual player are to be thrown up 
directly, and the stake to be paid to the dealer, 
who pe isin turn entitled to draw additional 
cards, and on taking a vingt-un is to receive 
double stakes from all who stand the game, 
except such other players likewise having 21, 
between whom it is thereby a drawn game: 
and whea any adversary has a vingt-un, and 
the dealer not, then the opponent so having 21 
wins double stakes from him ; in other cases, 
except a natural vingt-un happens, the dealer 
pays single stakes to all whose numbers under 
21 are higher than his own, and receives from 
those who have lower numbers ; but nothing 
is paid or received by such players as have simi- 
Jar numbers to the dealer; and when the dealer 
draws more than 21, heis to pay to all who have 
not thrown up. . 

Twenty-one, whensoever dealt in the first 
instance, is styled a natural vingt-un, should 
be declared immediately, and entitles the pos- 
sessor to the deal, besides double stakes from 
all the players, unless there shall be more than 
one natural vingt-un, in which case the younger 
hand or hands so having the same are ex- 
cused from paying to the eldest, who takes the 
deal of course. ; 

N. B. An ace may be reckoned either as 11 
or 1: every court-card is counted as 10, and 
the rest of the pack according to their points. 

The odds of this game merely depend upon 
the average quantity of cards likely to come 
under or exceed 21 ; for example, if those in 
hand make 14 exactly, it is 7 to 6 that the one 
next drawn does not make the number of points 
above 21, but if the points be 15, it is 7 to 6 
against that hand; yet it would not therefore 
always be prudent to stand at 15, for as the ace 
may be calculated both ways, it is rather above 
an even bet that the adversary’s two first cards 
amount to more than 14. A natural vingt-un 
may be expected once in seven coups when 
two, and twice in seven when four people play, 
and so on according to the number of players. 

VI NNEWED, or Vinney. a. Mouldy. 
_ VI/NOUS. a. (from vinum, Lat.) Having 
the qualities of wine; consisting of wine. 

VUNTAGE. s. (vinage, Fr.) ‘The produce 
of the vine for the year; the time in which 
grapes are gathered (Bacon. Waller). 

VUNTAGER. s. (from vintage.) He who 
gathers the vintage ( Ainsworth). 

VINTIMIGLIA, a town of Italy, in the 
republic of Genoa, with a bishop’s see, a small 


harbour, and a strong castle on a high rock. 


Tt has been often taken and retaken, and is 
seated on the Mediterranean, at the mouth of 
the Rotta, 20 miles E.N.E. of Nice, and 70 
S.W. of Genoa. Lon. 7.37 E. Lat. 43.53 N. 
VINTNER. s. (from vinum.) One who 
sells wine (Howel). | 
VINTRY. s. The place where wine is sold. 
VINUM. Wine is the juice of the grape 
altered by fermentation ; its variety depending 
chiefly on the proportion of sugar contained in 
the must, and in the manner of its fermenta- 
tion. Jt is employed in medicine, under the 
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Latin name vinum, as a menstruum for exe 
tracting the virtues of a variety of medicinal 
materials. The chief forms are the following. 

V. aALogs. A stomachic purgative, calcu- 
lated for the aged and phlegmatic, who are not 
troubled with the piles. - | 

V. anTimonit. Insmall doses this proves 
alterative and diaphoretic, and a large dose 
emetic ; in which He intention it is the coms 
mon emetic for children. 

V. ANTIMONIL TARTARIZATI. This may 
be given in all cases where the tartar emetic is 
indicated. | 

V. FERRI. Steel wine is an useful form for 
administering the iron. 

V. GENTIANZ COMPOSITUM, 
stomachic bitter. 

V. 1Pecacuanz&. In small doses this pre- 
panier proves diaphotetic, and nauseates ; in 

arger doses it is emetic. ) 

Vv. NicoT1anz. Dropsical diseases, obsti- 
nate affections of the skin, and asthma, are said 
to be relieved by a judicious administration of 
this wine, which is narcotic and diuretic. —_. 

V. RHEI. A stomachic, adstringent, and 
aperient. a ; 

V. op11. A warmer and somewhat weaker 
laudanum than the tincture of opium. In the 
present pharmacopoeia of the London college, 
two or three of the preceding are omitted, and 
the antimonial wine is exchanged for a solution 
of this material in water. 

VIOL. A stringed musical instrument re- 
sembling in shape and tone the violin, of which 
it was the origin; that impressive and com- 
manding instrument being little more than an 
improvement of the old viol. This instrument 
formerly consisted of five or six strings, the 
tones of which were regulated by their being 
brought by the fingers into contact with the 
frets with which the neck was furnished. The 
viol was fora long while in such high esteem 
as to dispute the pre-eminence with the harp, 
especially in the early times of music in France; 
and, indeed, being reduced to four strings, and 
stript of the frets with which viols of all kinds 
seem to have been furnished .till the sixteenth 
century, it still holds the first place among 
treble instruments, under the denomination of 
violin. (Busby). 

VIOL-SHAPED, in botany. See PAanpu- 
REFORM. 

VIOLA. Violet. In botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five-leaved, lengthened out at the base; petals 
five, irregular, the lowermost spurred behind ; 
anthers slightly cohering; capsule superior, 
one-celled, three-valved. Forty species, scat- 
tered over Europe, the West Indies, and Ame- 
rica; a few over India; six common to our 
own country. They are thus subdivided. 

A. Without stem. 

B. Caulescent. 

C, Stipules pinnatifid; stigma cup-shaped. 

D. Flowers erect ; not reversed. 

The following are cultivated, 

1. V. odorata. Sweet violet. Leaves heart- 
ed, notched; flowers deep purple, single; sci- 
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@us creeping. It is found in our own hedges. 
The recent flowers of this plant are received 
into the catalogues of the Materia Medica. 
They have an agreeable sweet smell, and a mu- 
cilagmous bitterish taste. Their virtues are 
purgative or laxative, and by some they are said 
to possess an anodyne and pectoral quality. 
The officinal preparation of this flower is a 
syrup, which, to young children, answers the 
purpose of a purgative; it is also of consider- 
able utility in many chemical inquiries, to de- 
tect an acid or an alkali, the former changing 
the blue colour to a red, and the latter to a 
green. . 

There is a variety of this species with white 
flowers. | . / 

2.¥.canina. Dog-violet. Stem at length 
ascending, channelled; leaves oblong-heart- 
shaped ; calyxes acute. Found in our copses. 
The root of this plant possesses the power of 
vomiting and purging the bowels; with which 
Intentivn a scruple of the dried root must be 
exhibited. It appears, though neglected in this 
country, worthy of the attention of physicians. 

3. V. palmata. Palmated violet. 

4. V. pedata. Muitifid violet. 

5. V. tricolor. Heart’s-ease. Pansy. Stem 
angular, diffuse; leaves oblong, tooth-crenate; 
stipules lyre- pinnatifid. 

This well known beautiful little plant grows 
in corn fields, waste and cultivated grounds, 
flowering all the summer months. It varies 
much by cultivation ; and by the vivid colour- 
ing of its flowers often becomes extremely 
beautiful in gardens, where it is distinguished 
‘by various names. To the taste, this plant in 
its recent state is extremely glutinous, or mu- 
cilaginous, accompanied with the common her- 
baceous flavour and roughness, By distillation 
avith water, according to Haase, it affords a 
small quantity of odorous essential oil, of a 
somewhat acrid taste. ‘The dried herb yields 
about half its weight of watery extract, the 
fresh plant about one-eighth. ‘Though many 
of the old writers on the materia medica repre- 
sent this plant as a powerful medicine in epi- 
Jepsy, asthma, ulcers, scabies, and cutaneous 
complaints, yet the viola tricolor owes its pre- 
sent character as a medicine to the modern au- 
thorities of Starick, Metzger, Haase, and others, 
especially as a remedy for the crusta lactea. For 
this purpose, a handful of the fresh herb, or 
half a dram of it dried, boiled two hours in 
milk, is to be strained and taken night and 
morning. Bread, with this decoction, is also 
-to be formed into a poultice and applied to the 
part. By this treatment it has been observed, 
that the eruption during the first eight days in- 
creases, and that the urine, when the medicine 
succeeds, has an odour similar to that of cats; 
but on continuing the use of the plant a suf- 
ficient time, this smell goes off, the scabs dis- 
appear, and the skin recovers its natural purity, 
Instances of the successful exhrbition of this 
“medicine, as cited by these authors, are very 
numerous; indeed this remedy, under their 
management, seems rarely, if ever, to have 
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Akermann, and Flennig, were less fortunate 
in the employment of this plant; the last of 
whom declares, that in the different cutaneous’ 
disorders in which: he used it, no benefit was 
derived. Haase, who administered this species 
of violet in various forms, and large doses, ex- 
tended its use to many chronic disorders ; and 
from the great number of cases in which it 
proved successful, we are desirous of recom- 
mending it toa further trial in this country. 

It is remarkable that Bergius speaks of this 
plant as a useful mucilaginows purgative, and 
takes no notice of its efficacy in the crusta lae- 
tea or in any other disease. : 

Viota. Atenorviclin. This instrument 
is siinilar in its tone and formation toathe violin, 
but its dimensions are somewhat greater, and 
its compass a fifth lower in the great scale of 
sounds. Its lowest note is C on the fourth. 
space in the bass. ‘The part it takes in concert 
is between that of the bags and the second violin, 

VVOLABLE. a. (from violahilis, Latin.) 
Such as may be violated or hurt. 

VIOLA’CEOUS. a. (from viola, Lat.) Re- 
sembling violets. 

0 VIOLATE. »v. a, (violo, Lat.) 1. To 
injure; to burt (Pope). 2. To infringe; to 
break any thing venerable (Hooker). 3. To 
injure by irreverence (Brown). 4. To ravish ; 
to deflour (Prior): 

VIOLA/TION. s. (violatio, Latin.) 1. In- 
fringement or injury of something sacred or 
venerable (Addison). 2. Rape; the act of de- 
flouring (Shakspeare). 

VIOLA’TOR. s. (vielator, Latin.) 1. One 
who injures or infringes something sacred 
(South). 2. A ravisher (Shakspeare). 

VIYOLENCE. s. (violentia, Lat.) 1. Force; 
strength applied to any purpose (Milton). 2. 
An attack; an assault; a murder (Shakspeare). 
3. Outrage; unjust force (Milton). 4. Eager- 
ness; vehemence (Shakspeare). 5. Injury 5 
infringement (Burnet). 6. Forcible defloretion. 

VVOLENT. a. (viclentus, Lat.) 1. Forci- 
ble; acting with strength (Milton). 2. Pro- 
duced, or continued by force (Burnet). 3. Not 
natural, but brought by force (Milton). 4. 
Assailant ; acting by force (Milton). 5. Un- 
seasonably vehement (IZookery. 6. Extorted ; 
not voluntary (Milton). 

VIOLENTLY. ad. (from violent.) With 
force ; forcibly ; vehemently (Taylor). 

VIOLET, in botany. See Vioxa. pk 

VrioLeT (Dame's), in botany. See Hes- 
PERIS. 

~VrorerT (Damask), in botany. See Hes- 
PERIS. . 

VioLeT (Dog’s tooth), in botany. See’ 
ERYTHRONIUM, 

VIOLIN, or Fippte. A well-known string- 
ed instrument of brilliant tone, and active exe- 
cution. When, or by what nation, this im- 
portant and interesting instrument was first 
invented is not at present known, nor can the 
form and character of the violin used in England 
in the time of Chaucer, who mentions it, be 
exactly ascertained. There is, however, much 


failed. It appears, however, that i. reason for supposing that from its first intre- 
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duction it underwent continual alterations and 
improvements, since even towards the end of 
#the sixteenth century its shape appears to have 
been vague and undetermined. It has, how- 
ever, long attained its present excellence, and 
formed the leading instrument in coricert. The 
four strings of which it consists are tuned in 
fifths from each other. The pitch of the low- 
est string is G, under the second ledger line in 
the treble stave ; consequently that of the next 
is D, under the first line of the stave; the pitch 
of the next above that, A on the second space ; 
and that of the upper string, E on the fourth 
space. During the protectorship the violin 
was in little esteein, and gave way to the rising 
prevalence of the viol: but at the restoration, 
viols began to be out of fashion, and violins 
resumed their former consequence. ‘The anti- 
guity of this instrament has long been a subject 
of dispute with the learned. It is generally 
supposed, and with much reason, that no in- 
strument played with the bow was known to 
the ancients. 

VIOLIST, a player on the viol. 

VIOLONCELLO. A base violin, con- 
taining four strings, the lowest of which is 
tuned to double C. The strings are in fifths, 
consequently the pitch of that next the gravest 
is G gamut; that of the next, D on the third 
line in the base; and that of ihe upper string, 
Aon the fifth line. 

The violoncello was called the violono till 
the introduction of the double-base, which as- 
sumed that name. ' 

VIOLONO. (Ital.) The name originally 
given by the Italians and French to the violon- 
aello, but afterwards transferred to the double- 
bass, to which instrument it is still applied. 
Its pitch is an octave below that of the violon- 
eello, and its true use is to sustain the harmony ; 
in which application of its powers it has a firm 
and noble effect. 

VIPER, in amphibiology. See CoLuBer. 

Virer Grass. See ScORZONERA. 

VIPERA. (quod vi pariat ; because it was 
thought that its young eat through the mother’s 
Dowels.) The viper or adder. This viviparous 
‘reptile, coluber berus of Linnéus, possesses the 
power of forming a poisonous fluid in little 
bags near its teeth. ‘he flesh is perfectly in- 
nocent, and often taken by the common people 
against the king’s evil, anil a variety of dis- 
‘orders of the skin. Experience evinces it to be 
an inefficactous substance. See CoLUBER. 

VIPERARIA. See SerpENTARIA VIR- 
GINIANA. 

VIPERINA. (from viper, a snake; so call- 
ed from the serpentine appearance of its roots.) 
See SERPENTARIA VIRGINIANA. 

VIPERINA VIRGINEANA. See SERPEN- 
TARIA VIRGINEANA. 

_ VIYPERINE. a. (viperinus, Lat.) Belong- 
~ "Ang to a viper. 

VI/PEROUS. a. (vipereus, Lat. from viper.) 
Having the qualities of a viper (Daniel). 

VIPER’S BUGLOS. See Ecnium. 

ViPeR’s GRASS. See ScORZONERA. 


VIRA‘GO. s, (Lat.) 1. A female warrior ; 
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a woman with the qualities of a man (Peach- 
am). 2. It is commonly used in detestation 
for an impudent turbulent woman. 

VIRE, a town of France, in the department 
of Calvados, with several manufactures of coarse 
woollen cloths. It is seated on the Vire, 30 
miles S.E. of Courances, and 150. W. of Paris. 
Lon. 0.45 W. Lat. 48. 48 N. 

VIRECTA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
toothed, with intermediate teeth; corol funnel- 
form ; stigma two-parted ; capsule one-celled, 
many-seeded, inferior. One species only, a 
herb of Surinam, with pubescent stem and ter- 
minal two-flowered peduncle, the lower flower 
sessile, 

VVVRELAY. s. (virelay, virelat, Fr.) A sort 
of little ancient French poem, that consisted 
only of two rhymes and short verses, with stops 
(Dryden). 

VVRENT. a. (virens, Latin.) Green ; not 
faded (Brown). 

VIRGA AUREA. Herbadorea. Consolida 
saracenica. Golden rod. The leaves and flowers 
of this plant, solidago virga aurea of Linnéus, are 
recommended as aperients and corroborants in 
urinary obstructions, ulcerations of the kidneys 
and bladder, and cachexies. See SOLIDACO. 

VIRGATE, in botany. (virga, a rod, or 
wand.) A rod-like or wand-like stem or branch. 
Ramusculus debilibus in equalibus. Shooting 
forth slender weak unequal rods or twigs: as 
in artemisia campestris. 

VIRGIL, in Latin Publius Virgilius Maro, 
the most excellent of all the ancient Roman 
poets, was burn Oct. 15, U. C. 684, in the 
consulship of Pompey and Crassus, at a village 
called Andes, not far from Mantua. His father 
was undoubtedly of low birth and mean cir- 
cumstances, but by his industry so much re. 
commended himself to his master, that he gave 
him his daughter, named Maia, in marriage, 
as a reward of his fidelity. Our poet, discover- 
ing early marks of a very fine genius, was sent 
at twelve years old to study at Cremona, where. 
he continued till his seventeenth year. He 
was then removed to Milan, and from thence 
to Naples, being the residence of several teach- 
ers of philosophy and polite learning; and ap- 
plied himself heartily to. the study of the best 
Greek and Roman writers. But physic and 
mathematics were his favourite sciences, which 
he cultivated with much care. He learned the 
Kpicurean philosophy under the celebrated 
Syro. His acquaintance with Varus, his first 
patron, commenced by his being fellow-student 
with him under this philosopher. We have 
no certain knowledge of the time and occasion 
of Virgil’s- going to Rome, how his connec- 
tions with the wits and men of quality began, 
nor how he was introduced to the court of 
Augustus, 

In the warmth of early youth, he framed a 
noble design, of writing an heroic poem On 
the Wars of Rome; but, after some attempts, 
was discouraged from proceeding, by the rough- 
ness and asperity of the old Roman names. He 
turned himself, therefore, to pastoral; and, 
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being captivated with the beauty and sweetness 
of Theocritus, was ambitious to introduce this 
new species of poetry among the Romans. His 
first performance in this way is supposed to 
have been written U. C. 709, the year before 
the death of Julius Cesar, when the poet was 
in his 25th year: it is entitled, Alexis. Pos- 
sibly Paleamon was his second. Mr. Warton 
places Silenus next; which is said to have been 
publicly recited on the stage by Cytheris, a 
celebrated comedian. Virgil’s fifth eclogue is 
composed in allusion to the death and deifica- 
tion of Cesar. The battle of Philippi in 712 
having put an end to the Roman hberty, the 
veteran soldiers began to murmur for their pay ; 
and Augustus, to reward them, distributed 
among them the lands of Mantua and Cremo- 
na. Virgil was involved in this common cala- 
mity, and applied to Varus and Pollio, who 
warmly recommended him to Augustus, and 
procured for him his patrimony again. Full 
of gratitude to Augustus, he composed the 
Tityrus, in which he introduces two shepherds: 
one of them, complaining of the distraction of 
the times, and of the havock the soldiers made 
among the Mantuan farmers; the other, re- 
_ Joicing for the recovery of his estate, and pro- 
mising to honour the person who restored it to 
him asa god. But our poet's joy was not of 
long continuance ; for, we are told, that when 
he returned to take possession of his farm, he 
was violently assaulted by the intruder, and 
would have certainly been killed by him, if he 
had not escaped by swimming hastily over the 
Mincio. Upon this unexpected disappoint- 
ment, melancholy and dejected, he returned to 
Rome, to renew his petition ; and, during his 
journey, seems to have composed his ninth 
eclogue. The celebrated eclogue, entitled 
- Pollio, was composed in 714, upon the follow- 
ing occasion. The consul Pollio on the part 
of Antony, and Mecenas on the part of Czsar, 
had made up the differences between them; by 
agreeing, that Octavia, half-sister to Cesar, 
should be given in marriage to Antony. This 
agreement caused an universal joy; and Virgil, 
in this eclogue, testified his. It is dedicated to 
Pollio by name, who was at that time consul ; 
and therefore we are sure of the date of this 
eclogue, as it is known that he enjoyed that 
high office in 714. In 715, Pollio was sent 
against the Parthini, a people of I[llyricum ; 
and during this expedition, Virgil addressed to 
him a beautiful eclogue, called Pharmaceutria. 
ih tenth and last eclogue is addressed to Gal- 
us. 3 
Being in his 34th year, he retired to Naples; 
and laid the plan of his inimitable Georgics, 
which he undertook at the entreaties of Mace- 
nas, to whom he dedicated them. They are 
divided into four books; and the subjects of 
them are particularly specified in the four first 
lines of the first book. Corn and ploughing 
are the subject of the first book, vines of the 
second, cattle of the third, and bees of the 
fourth, 
He is supposed to have been in his 45th year 
when he began to write the Aineid. This 
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poem ahr very well be considered as a political 
work. Virgil wrote in defence of the new 
usurpation of the state; and all that can be - 
offered in his vindication, which however seems 
enough, is, that the Roman government could 
no Jonger be kept froin falling into a single 
hand, and that the usurper he wrote for was ag 
good a one as they could have. _ But, whatever 
may be said of his motives for writing it, the 
poem. has in all ages been highly applauded. 
Augustus was eager to peruse it before it was 
finished ; and entreated him by letters to com- 
municate it. The poet at length complied, 
and read himself the sixth book to the emperor, 
when Octavia, who had just lost her son Mar- 
cellus, the darling of Rome, and adopted son of 
Augustus, made one of the audience. Virgil 
had artfully inserted a beautiful lamentation 
for the death of young Marcellus; upon hear- 
ing which, Octavia could bear no more, but 
fainted away, overcome with surprise and sor- 
row. When she recovered, she made the poet 
a present of ten sesterces for every line, which 
ameunted in the whole to above 2000/, 

The Zneid being brought to a conclusion, 
but not to the perfection our author intended 
to give it, he resolved to travel into Greece, to 
correct and polish it at leisure. Augustus, re- — 
turning victorious from the East, met with 
Virgil at Athens, who thought himself obliged 
to attend the emperor to Lialy, but the poet was 
suddenly seized with a fatal distemper, which, 
being increased by the agitation of the vessel, 

ut an end to his life as soon as he landed at 
Beeston ait He died September 22d, in his 
52d year. He had ordered in his will, that the 
Aineid should be burnt as an unfinished poem ; 
but Augustus forbade it, and had it delivered 
to Varius and Tucca, with the strictest charge 
to make no additions, but only to publish it~ 
correctly. He died with such steadiness and 
tranquillity, as to. be able to dictate his own 
epitaph. His bones were carried to Naples, 
according to his earnest request ; and a monu- 
ment was erected at a small distance from the 
city. 

The genuine and undisputed works of this 
poet are ten Eclogues, or Bucolics, four books 
of Georgics, and the Aineid in twelve books, 
The Culex, the Ceiris, and some smaller pieces, 
called Catalecta, are subjoined to some editions 
of his works. For critical accounts of the vari- | 
ous editions of Virgil, the reader is referred to | 
Dr. Clarke’s Bibliographical Dictionary, and 
Dibdin's Introduction to the Classics. . 

Vireit (Polydore). See PoLYDORE. 

VYRGIN. s. (vierge, Fr. virgo, Lat.) 1. A 
maid; a woman unacquainted with men (Ge« 
nesis). 2. A woman not a mother (Milton). 
3. Any thing untouched or unmingled ; any 
thing pure (Derham). 4. The sign of the zo- 
diac in which the sun is in August (Milton). 

.Vr’/RGin.a. Befitting a virgin; suitable to 
a virgin; maidenly (Cowley). 

To Vi/RGIN. v.n. (a cant word.) To play 
the virgin (Shakspeare). 

VirGin Care, a cape of Patagonia. Lon. 
67.64 W. Lat. 52. 23'S. . 
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Wire Gorpa, Great Viren, or Spa- 
wish Town, one of the Virgin Islands, in the 
W. Indies. It has two good harbours, with 
some other islands depending on it (see VIRGIN 
IsLanps), and is defended by a fort ‘situate in 
Jon. 64. 0 W. lat. 18. 18 N. 

Vircin Isianps, about 30islands and keys, 
in the W. Indies, between St. Juan de Puerto 
Rico and the Leeward Caribbee Islands. They 
were called Las Virgines by the Spaniards, in 
honour of the 11,000 virgins of the legend. 
They are possessed by the English and Danes. 
In the first division, heletignag to the English, 
is Tortola, the principal, to which belongs Jost 
Van Dyke's and Little Van Dyke’s, Guana 
Isle, with Beef and Thatch Islands. In the 
second division is Virgin Gorda, to which be-., 
long Anegada, or Drowned Isle, Nicker, 
Prickly Pear, and Muskito Islands, the Com- 
manoes, Scrub and Dog Islands, the Fallen 
City (two rocky islets, close together, at a dis- 
tance resembling ruins) the Round Rock, Gin- 
ger, Cooper's Salt Island, Peter’s Island, and 
the Dead Chest. Of the Danish division, the 

rincipal islands are St. Thomas and St, John. 
ae from 63.45 to64.55 W. Lat. from 17. 
10 to 18. 30 N. 

VI/RGINAL. a. (from virgin.) Maiden ; 
maidenly ; pertaining to a virgin (Hammond). 

To Vi/RGINAL. v.n. To pat; to strike as 
on the virginal: a cant word (Shakspeare), 

VIRGINAL, a stringed and keyed musical 
instrument, resembling the harpsichord. For- 
merly in much esteem, but now entirely out of 


use. 

VIRGINIA, daughter of the centurion L. 
Virginius. Appius Claudius, the decemvir, 
became enamoured of her, and to obtain pos- 
session of her person, procured one of his fa- 
vourites to claim her as the daughter of a slave, 
and Appius, in the capacity of judge, had pro- 
nounced the sentence, and delivered her into 
the hands of his friend, when Virginius, in- 
formed of this violent proceeding, arrived from 
the camp. ‘The father demanded to see his 
daughter, and when this request was granted, 
he snatched a knife and plunged it in Virginia’s 
breast. The soldiers, incensed against the 
tyrant, marched to Rome. Appius was seized, 
but destroyed himself in prison, and Marcus 
Claudius, his favourite, was put to death, and 
the decemviral power abolished, about 449 
years B. C . 

“VIRGINIA, one of the United States of 
America, bounded on the S. by N. Carolina 
and Tenassee, on the W. by Kentucky, on the 
N. by Pennsylvania and the river Ohio, and on 
the E, by the Atlantic ocean. It is 446 miles 
in length, and 224 in breadth. The principal 
rivers are James, York, Rappahannoc, and 
Potomac, which are full of convenient har- 
bours ; and there are also many small rivers, 
some of which are capable of receiving the 
largest merchant ships. The'climate is various. 
The land toward the mouth of the rivers is ge- 
nerally low, and fit for rice, hemp, and Indian 
corn, though at present stocked with many 
sorts of trees, from 30 to 70 feet high, The 
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land higher up the rivers is generally level, and 
watered with springs: but there are here and 
there some small hills. That near the sea is 
generally sandy, and without stones, for which 
reason the horses are seldom shod. The riche 
est lands lie near the branches of the rivers, 
and abound with various sorts of timber, sur- 
prisingly large. The principal: produce is to- 
bacco, wheat, and Indian corn; but the cul- 
ture of tobacco has considerably declined in 
favour of that of wheat. Virginia is divided 
into 82 counties, and in 1790 contained 747,610 
inhabitants, including 292,627 slaves. The 
capital is Richmond. ' 

IRGINIAN ACACIA, in botany. See 
RoBInla. 

VIRGINIAN CREEPER, in _ botany. 
CLEMATIS. 

VIRGINIAN GUELDER ROSE, in botany. 
See SPrRcEa. 

VIRGINIAN PIKE, in botany. See Puy- 
TOLACCA. 

VIRGINIAN SILK, in botany. See Pert- 
PLORA. 

VIRGINIAN TOBACCO. See NICOTIANA. 

VIRGINITY .s. (virginitas, Lat.) Maiden- 
head ; unacquaintance with man (Taylor). 

VIRGIN’S. BOWER 9 (Upright). See’ 
FLAMMULA Jovis and CLEMATIS. 

VIRGO, in astronomy, one of the signs or 
constellations of the zodiac, which the sun en- 
ters about the 2ist or 22d of August; being 
one of the 48 old constellations, and is men- 
tioned by the astronomers of all ages and na- 
tions, whose works have reaclied us. Ancient- 
ly the figure was that of a girl, almost naked, 
with an ear of corn in her hand, evidently to 
denote the time of harvest among the people 
who invented this sign, whoever they were. 
But the Greeks much altered the figure, with 
clothes, wings, &c. and variously explained the 
origin of it by their own fables: thus, they tell 
us that the virgin, now exalted into the skies, 
was, while on earth, that Justitia, the daughter 
of Astreeus and Ancora, who lived in the golden 
age, and taught mankind their duty; but 
who, when their crimes increased, was obliged 
to leave the earth, and take her place in the 
heavens. Again, Hesiod gives the celestial 
maid another origin, and says she was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Themis, There are 
also others who depart from both these ac- 
counis, and make her to have been Erigone, 
the daughter of Icarius: while others make 
her Parthene, the daughter of Apollo, who 
placed her there; and others, from the ear of 
corn, make it a representation of Ceres ; and 
others, from the obscurity of her head, of For- 
tune. 

The ancients, as they gave each of the 12 
months of the year to the care of some one of 
the 12 principal deities, so they also threw into 
the protection of each of these one of the 12 
signs of the zodiac. Hence Virgo, from the ear 
of corn in her hand, naturally fell to the lot of 
Ceres, and we accordingly find it called Signum 
Cereris. 

The stars in the constellation Virgo, in Pto- 


See 
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lemy’s catalogue, are 32; in Tycho’s 33; in 
Hevelius’s 50; and in the Britannic 110, viz. 
3.0.5.11.28. and 65. ’ 

VIRGULTUM. ( virguletum, a virgula, di- 
min..a virga.) Small twigs or brushwood. 
Otherwise called cremium, a cremando, from 
burning. 

VI'RILE. a. (virilis, Latin.) Belonging 
to man; not puerile; not femnnne. 

VIRILITY. s. (virilitas, Latin.) 1. Man- 
hood; character of man (Rambler). 2. Power 
of procreation (Brown). 

VIRNENBERG, a town and citadel of 
Westphalia, the capital of a county to which 
it gives name, It 1s twenty miles. W. of Co- 
blentz. Lon. 7. 5 E. Lat. 50. 27 N. 

VIRTON, a town of Austrian Luxemburg, 
22 miles W. of Luxemburg. Lon. 5. 41 E. 
Lat. 49. 36 N. | 

VIRTUAL. a. (virtuel, Fr. from virtue.) 
Having the eflicacy without the sensible or ma- 
terial part (S¢zldingfleet). 

VIRTUAL FOCUS, in optics, is a point in 
the axis of a glass, where the continuation of 
a refracted ray meets it. 

“VIRTUAL VELOCITY. See VELOCITY. 

VIRTUA‘LITY. s, (from “virtual.) Effi- 
cacy (Brown). 

VIRTUA’LLY. ad. (from virtual.) In ef- 
fect, though not materially (Hammond). 

To VUYRTUATE. v. a. (from virtue.) To 
make efficacious: not used (Harvey). 

VYVRTUE. s. (wirtus, Latin.) 1. Moral 
goodness: opposed to vice(Pope). 2. A par- 
ticular moral excellence (Addison). 3. Me- 
dicinal quality (Bacon). 4. Medicinal effi- 
cacy (Addison). 5. Efficacy; power (Aéter- 
bury). 6. Acting power (Mark). 7. Secret 
agency; efficacy, without visible or material 
action (Davies). 8. Bravery; valour (2a- 
legh). Q. Excellence; that which gives ex- 
cellence (Ben Jonson). 10. One of the orders 
of the celestial hierarchy (7?ckel). 

VYV’RTUELESS.. a. (from, virtue.) 1. 
Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. 2. Not 
having efficacy; without operating qualities 
(Hakewill). 

VIRTUO‘’SO. s. (Italian.) A man skilled 
in antique or natural curiosities ; a man stu- 
dious of painting, statuary, or architecture 
(Dryden). 

VV’RTUOUS. a. (from virtue.) 1. Morally 
good (Shakspeare). 2. Chaste (Shakspeare). 
3. Done in consequence of moral goodness 
(Dryden). 4. Eficacious; powerful (Milz.). 
5. Having wonderful or eminent properties 
(Spenser). 6. Having medicinal qualities. 

VYVRTUOUSLY. ad. (from virtuous.) In 
a virtuous manner (Denham). 

VYRTUOUSNESS. ss. (from virtuous.) 
The state or character of being virtuous (Spen- 
SET) < 

VIV’RULENCE. Vr’ruvency. s. (from vi- 
rulent.) Mental poison; malignity ; acrimony 
of temper ; bitterness (Swift). 

VVRULENT. a. (verulentus, Latin.) 1, Poi- 
sonous ; venomous. 2. Poisoned in the mind ; 
bitter ; ; malignant. 


VIS 

VIRULENTLY. ad. (from virulent.) Ma- 
lignantly ; with bitterness. : 
- VIS, a Latin word, signifying force or 
power ; adopted by writers on physics, to ex 
press divers kinds of natural powers or faculties. 

The term vis is either active or passive: the 
vis activa is the power of producing motion ; 
the vis passiva is that of receiving or losing it. 
The vis activa is again subdivided into vis viva 
and vis moriua. rab 

Vis ABSOLUTA, OF ABSOLUTE FORCE, is 
that kind of centripetal force which is measured 
by the motion that would be generated by it 
in a given body, at a given distance, and de- 
pends on the efficacy of the cause producing it. 

Vis ACCELERATRIX, OF ACCELERATING 
FORCE, is that centripetal force which pro-° 
duces an accelerated motion, and is propor- 
tional to the velocity which it generates in a 
given time; or it is as the motive or absolute 
force directly, and as the quantity of matter 
moved inversely. 

Vis IMPRESSA is defined by Newton to be 
the action exercised on any body to change its 
state, either of rest, or moving uniformly in a 
right line. . 

This force consists altogether in the action ; 
and has no place in the body after the action is - 
ceased: for the body perseveres in every new 
state by the vis inertiz alone. 

This vis impressa may arise from various: 
causes ; as from percussion, pression, and cen- 
tripetal force. 

Vis INERTI#, Or POWEROF INACTIVITY, 
is defined by Newton to be a power. implanted 
in all matter, by which it resists any change 
endeavoured to be made in its state, that is, by 
which it becomes difficult to alter its state, 
either of rest or motion. 

This power then agrees with the vis resisten= 
di, or power of resisting, by which every body 
endeavours, as much as it can, to persevere in 
its own state, whether of rest or uniform recti- 
linear motion ; which power is still propor- 
tional to the body, or to the quantity of matter 
in it, the same as the weight or gravity of the 
body ; and yet it is quite different from, and 
even independent of, the force of gravity, and — 
would be and act just the same if the body — 
were devoid of gravty. Thus, a body by this 
force resists the same in all directions, upwards 
or downwards or obliquely; whereas gravity 
acts only downwards. 

Bodies only exert this power in changes 
brought on their state by some vis impressa, © 
force impressed on them. And the exercise of 
this power is, in-different respects, both resist- 
ance and impetus; resistance, as the body op- 
poses a force impressed on tt to change its state 5 
and impetus, as the same body endeavours to 
change the state of the resisting obstacle. Phil. 
Nat. Princ. Math. lib, 1. 

The vis inertiz, the same great author else- 
where observes, isa passive principle, by which 
bodies persist in their motion or rest, and res 
ceive motion, in proportion to the force im=_ 
pressing it, and resist as much as they are ree 
sisted. .Sce Reststance and INERTIA. 
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VISCcENTRIPETA. SeeCENTRAL FORCES. 
Vis MoTrix. See Movine rorce. 

Vis ELASTICA. See Vis MORTUA. 

Vis INSITA, in medicine, a property which 
is defined by Haller to be that power by which 
a muscle, when wounded, touched, or irritated, 
contracts, independent of the will of the ani- 
mal that is the object of the experiment, and 
without its feeling pain. See IRRITABILITY. 

Vis MEDICATRIX NATURA. A term em- 
ployed by physicians to express that healing 
power in an animated body, by which, when 
diseased, the body is enabled to regain its 
healthy actions. 
Vis mortua. Vis elastica. That pro- 

perty by which a muscle after the death of the 
animal, or a muscle immediately after having 
been cut out from a living body, contracts. 

Vis nervosa. This property is considered 
by Whytt to be another power of the muscles 
by which they act when excited by the nerves. 

VISAGAPATAM, a town of the peninsula 
of Hindustan, in the circle of Cicacole, 50 
miles S.W. of Cicacole, and 100 N.E. of Ra- 
_jamundry. Lon. 83.40 E. Lat. 17.45 N. 

VISAGE. s. (visuge, Fr.) Face; counte- 
nance; look (Waller). 

VISCERA. ‘The plural of viscus, 

VISCERATE. v. a. (viscera, Lat.) To 
embowel ; to exenterate.. 

VI/SCID. a. (viscidus, Latin.) Glutinous ; 
tenacious, 

VISCI'’DITY. s. (from viscid.) 1. Glu- 
tinousness ; tenacity ; ropiness (Arbuthnot). 2. 
Glutinous concretion (Floyer). 4 

VISCOSITY. s. (viscocité, Fr.) 
tinousness; tenacity (Arbuthnot). 
tinous substance (Brown). 

VISCOUNT (Vice Comes), was anciently 
an officer under an earl, to whom, during his 
attendance at court, he acted as deputy to look 
after the affairs of the country. But the name 
was afterwards made use of as an arbitrary 
title of honour, without any shadow of office 
pertaining to it, by Henry VI.; when, in the 
18th year of his reign, he created John Beau- 
mont a peer, by the name of Viscount Beau- 
mont; which was the first instance of the 
kind. A viscount is created by patent as an 
earl is; his title is right honourable ; his man- 
tle is two doublings and a half of plain fur; 
and his coronet has only a row of pearls close 
to the circle. s 

VYSCOUNTESS. s. The lady of a viscount. 

VISCOUS. a. (viscosus, Lat.) Glutinous ; 
sticky; tenacious (Bacon). 

VISCUM. Missletoe. In botany, a genus 
of the class dicecia, order tetandria. Male: 
calyxless; petals four, resembling a calyx, di- 
lated and united at the base; anthers sessile, 
growing to the petals. Fem.: calyx a slight 
border ; petals four, dilated at the base; style- 
less; berry inferior, one-seeded. ‘I'welve spe- 
cies, chiefly natives of the West Indies and the 
Cape: one only of European growth, viscum 
atbum, with lanceolate, obtuse leaves; stem 
forked ; heads of the flowers axillary, It isa 
parasitic shrub, growing on the oak, apple, 
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pear, hawthorn, service, hasel, maple, ash, 
lime-tree, willow, elm, horn-beam, &c. It 
is supposed to be propagated by birds, especially 
by the field-fare and thtush, which feed upon 
its berries, the seeds of which pass through the 
bowels unchanged ; and along with the excre- 
ment adhere to the branches of trees where they 
vegetate. 

The missletoe of the oak has, from the times 
of the ancient druids, been always preferred to 
that produced on other trees; but it is now 
well known that the viscus quercus differs in 
no respect from others. : 

This plant is the .¢ of the Greeks, and was 
in former times thought to possess many medi- 
cinal virtues; however, we learn but little 
concerning its efficacy from the ancient writers 
on the materia medica, nor will-it be deemed 
necessary to state the extraordinary powers 
ascribed to the missletoe by the crafty designs of 
druidical knavery. Both the leaves and branches 
of the plant have very little smell, and a ver 
weak taste of the nauseous kind. In distilla- 
tion they impregnate water with their faint 
unpleasant smell, but yield no essential oil. 
Extracts, made from them by water, are bit- 
terish, roughish, and sub-saline. The spiri- 
tuous extract of the wood has the greatest au- 
sterity, and that of the leaves the greatest bit- 
terness. The berries abound with an ex~ 
tremely tenacious and most ungrateful sweet 
mucilage. | 

The viscus quercus obtained great reputation 
for the cure of epilepsy ; and a case of this dis- 
ease, of a woman of qualityin which it proved 
remarkably successful, is mentioned by hele! 
Some years.afterwards its use was strongly re- 
commended in various convulsive disorders by 
Colbach, who has related several instances of 
its good effects. He administered it in sub- 
stance in doses of half a dram, or adram, of the 
wood or,leaves, or an infusion of an ounce. 
This author was followed by others, who have 
not only given testimony of the efficacy of the 
missletoe in different convulsive affections, but 
also in those complaints denominated nervous, 
in which it was supposed to act in the charac 
ter of a tonic. 

But all that has been written in favour of 
this remedy, which is certainly well deserving 
of notice, has not prevented it from falling 
into general neglect ; and the colleges of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh have, perhaps not without 
reason, expunged it from their catalogues of 
the materia medica. 

VISCUS, in medicine, any organ or part 
which has an appropriate use, as the viscera of 
the abdomen, &c. . 

VISHNEI VOLOTCHOK, a town of 


Russia, in the government of Tver, It has a 


‘canal, which, by uniting the Tyerza and the 


Masta, connects the inland navigation between 
the Caspian and the Baltic; and is seated on 
the river Zua, 50 miles N.W. of Tver. 
VISHNOU, that person in the triad of the 
Bramins who is considered as the preserver of 
the universe. Brahma is the creator, and Siva 
the destroyer: and these two, with Vishnou, 
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united in some inexplicable manner, constitute 
Brahme, or the supreme numen of the Hin- 


dus. 

VISIBILITY. s. (vistbilité, Fr. from vi- 
sible.) 1. The state or quality of being per- 
ceptible to the eye. 2. State of being appa- 
rent, or openly discoverable ; conspicuousness. 

VI/SIBLE. s. Perceptibility by the eye. 

Vi'siBxe_. a. (visible, Fr. visibelis, Latin.) 
1. Perceptible by the eye (Dryden). 2. Dis- 
covered to the eye (Shaksbeare). 3. Apparent; 
open; conspicuous (Clarendon). 

VIsIBLE, something that is an object of 
sight or vision, or something whereby the eye 
is affected, so as to produce a sensation. 

The Cartesians say that light alone is the 

roper object of vision. But according to 
Revie. colour alone is the proper object of 
sight; colour being that property of light by 
which the light itself is visible, and by 
which the images of opaque bodies are painted 
on the retina. Philosophers in general had 
formerly taken for granted, that the place to 
which the eye refers any visible object, seen 
by reflection or refraction, is that in which the 
visual ray meets a perpendicular from the ob- 
ject upon the reflecting or the refracting plane. 
That this is the case with respect to plane mir- 
rors is universally acknowledged; and some 
experiments with mirrors of other forms seem 
to favour the same conclusion, and thus afford 
reason for extending the analogy to all cases of 
vision. Ifaright line be held perpendicularly 
over a convex Or concave mirror, its image 
seems to make one line with it. The same is 
the case with a right line held perpendicularly 
within water ; for the part which is within the 
water seems to bea continuation of that which 
is without. But Dr. Barrow called in ques- 
tion this method of judging of the place of an 
object, and so opened a new field of inquiry 
and debate in this branch of science. This, 
with other optical investigations, he published 
in his Optical Lectures, first printed in 1674. 
According to him, we refer every point of an 
object to the place from which the pencils of 
light issue, or from which they would have 
issued, if no reflecting or refracting substance 
intervened. Pursuing this principle, Dr. Bar- 
row proceeded to investigate the place in which 
the rays issuing from each of the points of an 
object, and that reach the eye after one reflec- 
tion or refraction, meet; and he found that 
when the refracting surface was plane, and 
the refraction was made from a denser medium 
into a rarer, those rays would always meet in a 
place between the eye and a perpendicular to 
the point of incidence. Ifa convex mirror be 
used, the case will be the same; but if the 
mirror be plane, the rays will meet in the per- 
Rencisaiet, and beyond it, if it be concave. 

e also determined, according to these prin- 
ciples, what form the image of a right line will 
take when it is presented in different manners 
toa spherical mirror, or when it is seen through 
a refracting medium. t. 

M. Bouguer adopts Barrow’s general maxim, 


in supposing that we refer objects to the place 
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from which the pencils of rays seemingly con- 
verge at their entrance into the pupil. But 
when rays issue from below the surface of a 
vessel of water, or any other refracting medium, 
he finds that there are always two different 
places of this seeming convergence: one of 
them of the rays that issue from it in the same 
vertical circle, and therefore fall with different 
degrees of obliquity upon the surface of the re- 
fracting medium; and another of those that 
fall upon the surface with the same degree of 
obliquity, entering the eye laterally with re- 
spect to one another. He says, sometimes one 
of these images is attended to by the mind, 
and sometimes the other ; and different images 
may be observed by different persons. And 
he adds, that an object plunged in water af- 
fords an example of this duplicity of images. 

From the principle above illustrated, several 
remarkable phenomena of vision may be ac- 
counted for: as—Thatif the distance between 
two visible objects be an angle that is insen- 
sible, the distant bodies will appear as if conti- 
guous : whence, a continuous body, being the 
result of several contiguous ones, if the di- 
stances between several visibles subtend insen- 
sible angles, they will appear one continuous 
body ; which gives’a pretty illustration of the 
notion of a continuum. Hence also parallel 
lines, and long vistas, consisting of parallel 
rows of trees, seem to converge more and more 
the further they are extended from the eye; 
and the roofs and floors of long extended alleys 
seen, the former to descend, and the latter to 
ascend, and approach each other ; because the 
apparent magnitudes of their perpendicular in- 
tervals are perpetually diminishing, while at 
the same time we mistake their distance. See 
Priestley’s Light and Colours. 

The mind perceives the distance of visible 
objects, 1st, From the different configurations 
of the eye, and the manner in which the rays 
strike the eye, and,in which the image is im- 
pressed upon it. For the eye disposes itself 
differently, according to the different distances 
it is to see; viz. for remote objects the pupil is 
dilated, and. the crystalline brought nearer the 
retina, and the whole eye is made more glob- 
ous; on the contrary, for near objects, the 
pupil is contracted, the crystalline thrust for- 
wards, and the eye lengthened. Again, the 
distance of visible objects is judged of by the 
angle the object makes; from the distinct or 
confused representation of the objects; and 
from the briskness or feebleness, or the rarity or 
density of the rays. To this it is owing, Ist, 
That objects which appear obscure or confused 
are judged to be more remote; a principle 
which the painters make use of to cause some 
of their figures to appear further distant than 
others on the same plane. 2d, To this it is 
likewise owing that rooms whose walls are 
whitened, appear the smaller ;- that fields co- 
vered with snow, or white flowers, appear less 
than when clothed with grass ; that mountains 
covered with snow, in the night-time, appear 
the nearer, and that opaque bodies appear the 
more remote in the twilight. 
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The magnitude of visible objects is known 
chiefly by the angle contained between two 
rays drawn from the two extremes of the object 
to the centre of the eye. An object appears so 
large as is the angle it subtends; or bodies 
secn under a greater angle, appear greater ; and 
those under.a less angle, less, &c. Hence the 
same thing appears greater or less as it is nearer 
the eye or further off. And this is called the 
apparent magnitude. But to judge of the real 
magnitude of an object, we must consider the 
distance : for since a near anda remote object 
may appear under equal angles, though the 
magnitudes be different, the distance must ne- 
cessarily be estimated, because the magnitude 
is great orsmall according as the distance is. So 
that the real magnitude is in the compound 
ratio of the distance and the apparent magni- 
tude; at least when the snbtended angle, or 
apparent magnitude, is very small; otherwise, 
the real magnitude will be in a ratio com- 
pounded of the distance and the sine of the ap- 
parent magnitude, nearly, or nearer still its tan- 
gent. Hence, objects seen under the same an- 
gle, have their magnitudes in the same ratio as 
their distances. The chord ofan are ofa circle 
appears of equal magnitude from every point in 
the circumference, though one point be vastly 
nearer than another. Or if the eye be fixed in 
any point in the circumference, and a right line 
be moved round, so as its extremes be always in 
the periphery, it will appear of the same mag- 
nitude in every position. And the reason is, 
because the angle it subtends is always of the 
same magnitude. And hence also, the eye be- 
ing placed in any angle of a regular polygon, 
the sides of it will all appear of equal magni- 
tude; being all equal chords of a circle de- 
scribed about it. Ifthe magnitude of an object 
directly opposite to the eye be equal to its di- 
stance from’ the eye, the whole odject will be 
distinctly seen, or taken in by the eye, but no- 
thing more. And the nearer you approach an 
object, the less part you see of it. The least 
angle under which an ordinary object becomes 

visible is about one minute of a degree, 
The figure of visible objects is. estimated 
chiefly from our opinion of the situation of 
the several parts of the object. This opinion 
of the situation, &e. enables the mind to ap- 
prehend an external object under this or that 
figure, more justly than any similitude of the 
images in the retina, with the object, can; the 
images being often elliptical, oblong, &c. 


when the objects they exhibit to the mind are 


circles, or squares, &c. 

The laws of vision, with regard to the figures 
of visible objects, are, 1. That if the centre 
of the eye be exactly in the direction of a right 
line, the line will appear only as a point. 2. 
If the eye be placed in the direction of a sur- 
face, it will appear only as aline. 3. If a body 
be opposed directly towards the eye, so.as only 
one plane of the surface can radiate on it, the 
body will appear as a surface. 4. A remote 
arch, viewed by an eye in the same plane with 
it, will appéar as a right line. 5. A sphere, 
viewed at a distance, appearsa circle. 0. An- 
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gular figures, at a great distance, usually ap- 
pear round. 7. If the eye look obliquely on 
the centre of a regular figure, or a circle, the 
true figure will not be seen; but the circle 
will appear elliptical, &c. 

VI/SIBLENESS. s. (from visible.) State 
or quality of being visible, 

VIUSIBLY. ad. (from visible.) Ina mane 
ner perceptible by the eye (Dryden). 

VISIER, an officer or dignitary in the Ot- 
toman empire, whereof there are two kinds; 
one called by the Turks vizier-azem, that is, 
grand visier, 1s the prime minister of state in 
the whole empire. He commands the army 
in chief, and presides in the divan or great 
council. Next to him are six other subordi- 
nate visiers, called visiers of the bench; who 
officiate as his counsellors or assessors in the 
divan. 

VISION. 5s, (vision, French; visio, Lat.) 
1. Sight; the faculty of seeing (Newton). 2. 
The act of seeing (Hammond). 3. ‘A super- 
natural appearance; a spectre; a phantom 
(Milton). 4. A dream; something shown in a 
dream (Locke). 

For the theory of vision, according to the 
first of the above acceptations, see SicHT. 
See also Mr. Andrew Horn’s ingenious work, 
lately published, entitled The Seat of Vision 
determined. : 

VISIONARY. a. (visionaire, French.) 1. 
Affected by phantoms ; disposed to receive im- 
pressions on the imagination (Pope), 2. Ima- 
ginary ; not real; seen in a dream; perceived 
by the imagination only (Swift). 

VilstONARY. VI/SIONIST.. s. (vistonaire, 
French.) One whose imagination is disturbed 
(Turner). 

To VYVSIT. v. a. (visiter, Fr. visito, Lat.) 
1. To go to see (Pope). 2. To send good or 
evil judicially (fsaiah). 3. To salute with a 
present (Judges). 4. To come to a survey, 
with judicial authority (4yliffe). 

To Vi'sIT. v. nulisvaes up the intercourse 
of ceremonial salutations at the houses of each 
other (Law). 

Vr'sir. s. (visite, Fr. from the verb.) The 
act of going to see another (Watts). 

VIYSITABLE. a. (from visit.) Liable to 
be visited (Ayliffe). 

VYVSITANT. s. (from visit.) One who 

oes to see another (South). 

VISITA/’TION. s. (viseto, Latin.) 1. The 
act of visiting (Shakspeare). 2. Objects of 
visits (Milton). 3. Judicial visit or perambu- 
lation (Ayliffe). 4., Judicial evil sent by God 
(Taylor). 5. Communication of divine love 
(Hooker). . 

VISITATORIAL. a. (from visitor.) Be- 
longing to a judicial visitor (dyliffe). 

VISITER. s. (from visit.) 1. Qne who 
comes to see another (Swift). 2. An occa- 
sional judge; one who regulates the disorders 
of any society (Garth). 

VIISIVE. a. (visif, Fr.) Formed in the 
act of seeing (Broome). ~ 

VISNEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
dodecandria, order trigynia. Calyx fiye-leaved, 
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inferior: corol five-petalled; stigmas three ; 
nut two or three-celled, half inferior. One 
species only, a shrub of the Canaries, with al- 
' ternate leaves, and stnall yellow flowers. 

VINSNOMY. s. (corrupted from physiogno- 
my.) Face; countenance: not in use (Sp.). 

VISOR. s. (visus, Lat. visiere, Fr.) A mask 
nsed to disficure and disguise (Shakspeare). 

VUSORED. a. (from visor.) Masked (Afit.). 

VYVSTA. s. CItalian.) View; prospect 
through an avenue (Addison). 3 

VISTULA, or WeltseEL, a large river of 
Poland, which taking its rise in the mountains 
south of Silesia, visits Cracow, Warsaw, &c, 
and continuing its course northward, falls into 

‘the Balticsea below Dantzic. 

VISUAL. a, (vistel, Fr.) Used in sight ; 
exercising the power of sight; instrumental to 
sight (Milton). teat 

VITA ARBOR. See Arbor vITHX. 

ViIT# LienumM. See GuIacum. 

VITAL. a. (vitalis, Latin.) 1. Contribut- 
ing to life; necessary to life. 2. Relating to 
life (Shakspeare) 3. Containing life (Milton). 
4, Being the seat of life (Pope). 5. So dis- 
posed as to live (Brown). 6. Essential ; chiefly 
necessary (Corlet). 

VITAL ACTIONS. 
TIONS. 

ViITAL FUNCTIONS. Vital actions. Those 
actions of the body upon which life immedi- 
ately depends, as the circulation of the blood, 


See VITAL FUNC- 


respiration, heat of the body, &c. See Func- 
TION. - 
VITAL PRINCIPLE. See Lire. 
VITALBA.  Traveller’s joy. This plant 


is common in our hedges, and is the clematis 
vitalba ; foliis pinnatis, foliolis cordatis scan- 
dentibus of Linnéus. Its leaves, when fresh, 
produce a warmth on the tongue; and, if the 
chewing is continued, blisters arise. The 
same efiect follows their being rubbed on the 
skin. ‘The plant has been adininistered inter- 
nally to cure lues venerea, scrophula, and rheu- 
matisms. In France the young sprouts are 
eaten, when boiled, as hoptops are in this 
country. , 

VITA/LITY. s. (from vital.) Power of 
subsisting in life (Raleigh). 

VITALLY. ad. (from vital.) In such a 
manner as to give life (Bentley). 

VITALS. s. (without the singular.) Parts 
essential to life (Philips). 

VITE’LLARY. s. (from vitellus, Latin.) 
The place where the yolk of the egg swims in 
the white (Brown). 

VITEX. Chaste-tree. In botany, a genus 
of the class didynamia, order angiospermia. 
Calyx five-toothed; corol with the border six- 
cleft; drupe one-seeded, with a four-celled 
nut: Thirteen species, chiefly natives of the 
East or West Indies, or America. 

To VIUTIATE. v. a. (vitio, Lat.) To de- 
prave ; to spoil; to make less pure (Evelyn). 

VITIA/TION. s. (from vitiate.) Deprava- 
tion; corruption (Harvey). 

VITILIGO. (from vidio, to infect.) A dis< 
ease of the skin, See ALPHUS. 
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- To VITILIVTIGATE. v. x. (vitiosus and 


litigo, Latin.) 'To contend in law cavillously~ 

VITILITIGA‘TION. s. (from vitalitigate.) 
Contention ; cavillation (Hudibras). 

VITIO'SITY. s. (from vitiosus, Latin.) 
Depravity ; corruption (South). . . 

VITIOUS. a. (vittosus, Latin.) 1. Cor- 
rupt; wicked; opposite to virtuous (MMz/ton). 
g. Corrupt; having physical ill qualities (Ben 
Jonson). 

VVTIOUSLY. ad. Not virtuously; cor- 
ruptly. 

VIYTIOUSNESS. s, (from witious.) Ceres 
ruptness ; state of being vitious (South), 

VIFIS. Vine. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Petals co- 
hering at the tip, withered; berry superior, 
five-seeded, Twelve species ; natives of the 
Kast Indies and America, except vitis vinifera, 
which is found in all temperate climates. ‘The 
following are cultivated. 

1. V. vinifera. Common vine. 

2. V. Indica. Indian vine. 

3. V. laciniosa. Parsley-leaved vine. 

4. V. arborea. Pepper vine. 

The first is of by far the most consequence + 
and it is characterised by having lobed, sinuate, 
naked leaves. It has an abundance of varieties, 
which we have neither space to detail, nor can 
perceive any utility in attempting to do so. 
They are alike propagated from layers or cut- 
tings. ‘The former is the method usually prac 
tised, but the latter seems much the better. In 
order to propagate vines by cuttings, such 
shoots should be chosen as are stroug and 
well-ripened, of the last year’s growth ; and 
these should be cut from the old vine, just 
below the place where they were produced, 
taking a knot of the two years wood toeach, 
which should be pruned smooth. The upper 
part of the shoot should then be cut off, so as 
to leave the cutting about sixteen inches long. 
These cuttings are to be placed with their 
lower part in the ground, in a dry place, lay- 
ing some litter about their roots to prevent 
them from drying. Here they should remain 
till the beginning of April, which is the time 
to plant them. ‘They are then to be taken up 
and wiped clean, and if very dry, they should 
stand with their lower parts in water six or 
eight hours. Then, having prepared the beds 
for them, they are to be set at about six feet 
distance from each other, making their heads 
slant a little towards the wall. ‘The cutting is 
to be so buried in the ground, that only the 
uppermost bud be upon a level with the sur- 
face; the earth is then to be well closed about 
the plant, and a little mould heaped up over 
the eye of the bud, to keep it from drying. 
After this no more trouble is necessary than 
to keep the ground clear from weeds, and to 
nail up the shoot as it grows, to the wall, 
rubbing off all the side shoots. . ‘The Michael- 
mas following, if the cuttings have produced 
strong shoots, they should be pruned down to ~ 
two eyes. In the spring following the ground 
is carefully to be dug up about the shoots, and 
the stalks to be earthed up to the first eye. 
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During the summer all the lateral shoots must 
be rubbed off as they appear, and only the two 
from the two eyes which were left must be 
encouraged; these, as they grow, are to be 
nailed up against the wall; and in the middle 
of July they should be shortened, by nipping 
off their tops, and this will greatly strengthen 
the shoot. At the Michaelmas following these 
should be pruned, leaving them each three 
eyes, if strong; but if weakly, only two. The 
mext summer there will be two shoots from 
each shoot of the Jast year’s wood ; but if there 
should be two from one eye, which is some- 
times the case, the weaker is to be rubbed off. 
At Midsummer the ends of the shoots are to be 
pinched off as before; all the weak lateral 
shoots are to be displaced, as in the preceding 
summer, and the whole management is to be 
the same. This is all the culture necessary to 
young vines. . ! 

As to the management of zrown vines, it is 
to be observed, that these rarely produce any 
bearing shoots from wood that is more than 
one year old; the great care must therefore be 
always to have plenty of this wood in every 
part of the tree. The bearing shoots for the 
following year should be left at the pruning 
with four eyes each. The under one of these 
does not bear, and consequently there are only 
three which do. Many leave more eyes on the 
shoots, that they may have more fruit, which 
is the consequence; but then the fruit is much 
poorer ; and this is so well known in the wine 
countries, that there are laws to direct that no 
more than such a number of eyes are to be left 
on each shoot, for the grapes would else be of 
@ poor juice, and destroy the reputation of 
their wine. Hach of the three eyes left will 
produce two or three bunches; so that each 
shoot will give six or nine bunches, which is 
as much as it can bring to any perfection. 
The shoots must be laid in at about eighteen 
inches asunder against the wall; for if they 
are closer, when the side-shoots are produced 
there will be no.room to train them in upon 
the wall; and the largeness of the Icaves of the 
vine requires also that the shoots should be at 
2 proportionable distance. 

The best season for pruning vines is the end 
of September, or beginning of October. The 
cut is always to be made just above the eye, 
and sloped backward from it, that if it bleed, 
the juice may not run upon the bud; and 
where there is an opportunity of cutting down 
some young shoots to two eyes, to produce 
vigorous shoots for the next year’s bearing, it 
should always be done. In May, when the 
vines are shooting, they should be looked over, 
and all the shoots from the old wood should: be 
rubbed off, as also the weaker, whenever there 
are two produced from one eye. During the 
month of May the branches must be nailed up 
against the wall as they shoot, and toward the 
latter end of this month the ends of the bear- 
ing branches should be nipped off, which will 
greatly strencthen the fruit. Those, however, 
which are to bear the next year should not be 
stopped before the beginning of July. © | 
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he uses to which the fruit of this valuable: 


tree is applied are 'well known. The yine 
was introduced by the Romans into Britain, 
and appears to have very soon become coms 
mon. Few ancient monasteries were destitute 
of a vineyard, and all the oldest ruins contain 
traces of such a plantation, Malmsbury points 
out the county of Gloucester as excelling every 
other part of the country, in his time, in the 
number and richness of its vineyards. In an 
early period of our history the isle of Ely was 
expressly denominated the isle of Vines by the 
Normans. Vineyards are noticed in the 
Doomsday-book, as also by Bede, as early as 
the commencement of the eighth century, 
Wine was paid at this. period as a common 
tithe. The bishop of Ely, shortly after the 
conquest, appears to have received at least three 
or four tuns of wine annually as tithes from the 
vines in his diocese, and in his leases he made 
frequent reservations of a certain quantity of 
wine by way of rent. ‘Many of these were 
little inferior to the French in sweetness. 

Gaul was totally without vines in the days 
of Cesar, yet not only this province, but the 
interior of the country, was largely stocked so 
early as the time of Strabo. In the reign of 
Vespasian Krance became famous for her vine~ 
yards, and even exported its wines to Italy. 

In the age of Lucullus, however, even the 
Romans themselves were seldom able to regale 
themselves with wine. Italy raised but little ; 
and the foreign wines were so expensive that 
they were rarely produced even at entertain-_ 
ments; and when they were, every guest was 
only indulged with a single“draught. But in 
the seventh century, as their conquests aug- 
mented the degree of their wealth and enlarged. 
the sphere of their luxury, wines became an 
object of particular attention, Vaults were 
now constructed, and gradually became well- 
stocked, and the wines of the country acquired 
a considerable character. The Falernian arose 
immediately into great repute ; the fashion for 
it, however, progressively gave way; others 
rost into greater favour, and especially that of 
Florence, towards the close of the century ; 
and the more westerly parts of Europe were at 
once subjugated by the arms of Italy, and. 
exhilirated by her wines. E> Be 

Vine leaves and the tendrils have an ad-. 
stringent taste, and were formerly used in 
diarrhoeas, hemorrhages, and other disorders 
requiring refrigerant and. styptic medicines. 
The juice or sap of the vine, called lachryma, 
has been recommended in calculous disorders ; 
and it is said to be an excellent application to 
weak eyes and specks of the cornea, The 
unripe fruit has a harsh, rough, sour taste ; 
its expressed juice, called verjuice, was formerly 
much esteemed, but is now superseded by the 
juice of lemons: for external use, however, 
particularly in bruises and pains, verjuice 1s: 
still employed, and considered to be a very. 
useful application. See Uvz pass&, WINE, 
AcETUM, and VINEYARD. , 

Vitis ALBA. The white bryony was for- 
merly so called. See BRYONIA ALBA. : 

~Virisi#s. Thered whortle berry. The 
leaves of this plant, vaecininm vitis idza of 
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Linndus, ‘are. so adstringent as to be used in 
some places for tanning. They are said to 
mitigate the pain attendant on calculous dis- 
eases when given internally in’ the form of 
decoction. The ripe berries abound with a 
grateful acid juice ; and are esteemed in Swe- 
‘den as aperient, antiseptic, and refrigerant, 
and often given in putrid diseases. See Vac- 
CINIUM. 

VITIX AGNUS CASTUS. The systema 
tic name of the chaste tree. See AGNus 
CASTUS. 

VITMANNIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
cleft; corol four-petalled; nectary a scale at 
the base of the filaments; nuts semilunate, 
compressed, one-seeded. One species only, 
an East Indian tree, with round branches, and 
umbelled, terminal flowers. . 

VI’VTREOUS. a. (vitreus, Latin.) Glassy ; 
consisting of glass; resembling glass (Ray). 

VITREOUS HUMOUR. Hace vitreus. 
The pellucid body which fills the whole bulb 
of the eye behind the crystalline lens. ‘The 
whole of the vitreous substance is composed of 
small cells which communicate with each 
other, and are distended with a transparent fluid. 

VVTREOUSNESS. s. (from vitreous:) 
Resemblance of glass. 

VIVTRIFICABLE. a. (from vitrificate:.) 
Convertible into glass. 

To VITRVFICATE. 4. a. (vitrum and 
Jacio, Latin.) To change into glass (Bacon). 

VITRIFICA/TION. s. (v2trification, Fr. 
from vitrificate:) ™ Production of glass ; act of 
changing, or state of being changed into glass. 

To VITRIFY. v. a. (vitrifier, Frenchs) 
To change into glass (Bacon). 

To Vi’'TRiry. v.n. To become glass; to 
be changed into glass (Arbuthnot). 

VITRINGA (Campege), a learned pro- 
fessor of Francker, and author of many con- 
siderable works; the principal of which are; 
Commentary on Isaiah; Observationes Sacre; 
Synagoga Vetus; &c. He died in 1772. He 
had a son, also named Campege Vitringa, who 
gained some feputation by a work called 
Abrézé de la Théologie Naturelle. 

VITRIOL (Acid of), See Sutpuuric 
ACID. 

Virriow (Acid elixir of). 
VITRIOLI ACIDUM. 

VirTrRiou (Blue). 
LATUM. 

Virrrot (Elixir of). See Exrx1r viTRio- 
LUM ACIDUM. 

Virriow (Green). See FerRuM VITRIO- 
LATUM, 

VitTrRIOL (Roman). See Cuprum viTRIO- 
LATUM. ; 

ViTrRiou (Spirits of). See AcipuMm suL- 
PHURICUM DILUTUM, and SuLpuurRic 
ACID. 

Virrioxt (Sweet elixir of), 
VITRIOLI DULCIS. 

ViITRIOL (Sweet spirit of), SeeSprrirus 
E.THERIS VITRIOLICI. 

Virrioxr (White). See ZINcUM VITRIO- 
RBAFUM. ~ aah 


See Exrxir 


See CurpRuM VITRIO- 


See Exv1xir 
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Virrion, in mineralogy. 
LUM. 


See Virrid= 


VITRIOL OF COPPER, in mineralogy. See 
ViITRIOLUM. : 

VITRIOL OF IRON; in mineralogy. See 
VITRIOLUM. 

VITRIOL OF LEAD, in mineralogy. See 
PLUMEUM, 

ViTRIOL OF ZING, in mineralogy, See 


VITRIOLUM. 

VIVTRIOLATE. Vi‘trioxatep. a. (vi- 
triolé, French, from vitriolum, Latin.) Im- 
pregnated with vitriol ; consisting of vitriol, 

VITRIO/LIC. Virrro/Lous. a. (vitrio~ 
lique, French ; from vitriolum, Latin.) Res 
sembling vitriol ; containing vitriol (Floyer). 

VITRIOLUM. Vitriol. Sulphuricacid with: 
an earthy or metallic base. Copperas. In 
mineralogy, a genus of the class salts. Ofa 
very caustic taste; its watery solution made 
turbid both by soda and prussiat of lime; very 
soft, mouldering in the air; dissolving like 
water when exposed to heat, and in a very 
strong degree leaving a genuine metallic oxyd. 
Nine species. e 

1.. Vs magnesjis Sulphat of cobalt. Of a 
rosy red colour, its watery solution depositing _ 
an ochraceous sediment when dissolved soda _ 
is poured into it, and a greenish one when a 
solution of prussiat of lime is poured into it. 
Found in the mines of Neusoh! in Hungary: 
it is soluble in 16 times its weight of cold 
water, and melts with borax into a blue glass ; 
when crystallised it exhibits an elongated, 
eight-sided prism. 

2, Vi niccoli. Sulphat of niccol. Green ; 
its watery solution depositing a whitish-green 
sediment from a mixture of soda. Found in 
some mines of Sweden, and usually contains 
some iron; coloura deep green; it crystallises ~ 
in double four-sided pyramids, with their lips 
truncated ; and sometimes in large four-sided 
equal prisms. ; | 

3. V.zinci. Sulphat of zine. Vitriol of zine. 
White vitriol. White; its watery solution de-. 
positing a white sediment from a mixture of soda 
or prussiat of lime, and when evaporated crystal-_ 
lising into four-sided prisms, terminated at 
both ends by a pyramid. Found in the copper 
mines of Cornwall and Anglesea, and in the — 
zine mines of Sweden, Bohemia, Germany, 
and Hungary ; rarely in its perfect native state, 
but generally in a stalactitica] or capillary state, 
or in a loose powdery efflorescence : it is somes 
times blended with a little iron, and then tinc- 
ture of galls turns its solution blackish: the 
crystals are soluble in something more than 
twice their weight in water, and effloresce 
slowly on exposure to air: specific gravity 
when crystallised, 1°912.. When in the state 
in which it is found in the shops, 1°3275: con=) 
tains, according to Bergman, 


Acid - - 40 

} Oxyd - - 20 
Water - 40 

100 


4. V. cupri. Sulphat of copper. Blues 
vitriol. Copper vitriol. Ofa deep blue coloar, 
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‘and very astringent acid taste ; its watety sclu- 
tion; when copiously mixed with a solution of 
volatile alkali, becoming a finesky-blue. There 
are several varieties; the matter being found 
sometimes of a light blue, containing copper 
and irom, or copper, iron, and zinc, united 
with sulphuric acid; and sometimes of a deep 
blue; containing zinc and copper only, united 
with sulphuric acid. Found in the copper 
mines of Wicklow in Ireland, in France, 
Saxony, Hungary, Germany,. Sweden; &c. 
sometimes in a state of solution, sometimes 
crystallised of stalactitical: it has a strong styp- 
tic nauseous taste; is sometimes used as an 
emetic, but. more generally as a caustic ;. its 
crystals are four-sided prisms, with rhomboidal 
faces, which are soluble in four times their 
weight of cold water, and re) exposure to the 
air they slightly effloresce, lose their lustre, 
and are covered with a yellowish-grey powder ; 
they likewise communicate a green colour to 
flame. A valuable article of commerce is 
produced by placiug thin plates of tron in the 
waters where it is held in solution, for the 
acid having a greater affinity with tron than 
‘copper, gradually decomposes it, and leaves 
the copper in its place. See Copperas. 
Specific gravily 2°1943: contains, according 
to Proust, 


Acid - 5 33 
Oxyd ofcopper - 32 
Weatdr) > 42) 4". 35 

100 


_ 5: V. ferri. Salphat of iron. Green vitriol. 
Vitriol of iron. Martial vitriol. Green; its 
watery solution depositing an ochraceous sedi- 
ment when mixed with a solution of soda, and 
a blue one with a prussiat of iron, made 
blackish by tincture of galls. Found in Britain 
and various parts of the continent, in grottoes, 
caverns, and galleries of mines, i the form of 
pale-green crystals, or in a grey, or yellowish, 
or reddish-grey efflorescence, or stalactitical, or 
capillary, and most commonly mixed‘ with 
copper, zinc, or alum; it is also found in 
solution: when pure it crystallises into rhom- 
boidal, green, transparent prisms, which are 
insoluble in alcohol; when heated it melts 
gradually, and loses its water of crystallisation; 
and with a strong heat there remains a red 
powder, known by the name of colcothar of 
vitriol. Specific gravity, according to Berg- 
man, 1°8399: contains 


Acid - 39 
Oxyd i469 93 
Water - 38 

100 


__ 6. V. terreum. Combined with earth; its 
watery solution made blackish by a mixture of 
tincture of galls. Found in Italy and Hangary, 
-of a yellow, red, blue, green, or black colour : 
the earth with which it is mixed is generally 

argillaceous. 
7. V. atramentarium, Mixed with stones 


; 
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thaf are not schistose; its watery solutiors 
made black by a mixture of tincture of galls. 
Four varieties. 

«. Of a red colour: calied calcitis. 

6. Of a grey colour: called sory. 

y: Of a black colour: ealled melanteria. 

5. Of a yellow colour: called misy. 

Found on mount Ramelsburg, in Hercynia, 
and is produced by pyrites which have moul- 
dered in the air. 

8: V. schist. Mixed with schist; its 
watery solution made black by a mixture of 
tincture of galls. Found in Franconia, and 
originates in decayed pyrites. | 

Q. V. turfee. Mixed with turf; its watery 
solution made blackish by a mixture of tinc- 
ture of galls. Found in some bogs in Sweden; 
Saxony, Prussia, and France; and never burns 
with a flame. 

VITRIOLUM ALBUM. 
TRIOLATUM. 

VITRIOLUM C@RULEUM. See CuPRUM 
VITRIOLATUM. 

VITRIOLUM ROMANUM. 
VITRIOLATUM. 

VITRIOLUM VIRIDE.. See FERRUM VI- 
TRIOLATUM, 3 

VITRUM ANTIMONIE CERATUM. 
A diaphoretic compound exhibited in the cure 
of dysenteries arising from checked perspiration. 

VITRUVIUS (Marcus Vitruvius Pollio), 
in biography, a celebrated Roman architect, of 
whom however nothing is kuown but what ig 
to be eollected from his ten books, De Archie 
tectura, still extant. In the preface to the 
sixth book, he writes that he was carefully 
instructed in the whole circle of arts and 
sciences ; a circumstance which he speaks of 
with much gratitude, laying it down as certain, 
that no man can be a complete architect with- 
out some knowledge and skill in every other 
branch of knowledge. And in the preface to 
the first book he informs us, that he was. 
known to Julius Ceesar; that he’ was after- 
wards recommended by Octavia to her brother 
Augustus Cesar; and that he was so favoured 
and provided for by this emperor; as to be out 
of all fear of poverty as long as he might live. 
It is supposed that Vitruvius was born either 
at Rome or Verona, but it is not known 
which. His books of architecture are ad- 
dressed to Augustus Cesar, and not only show 
consummate skill in that particular sctenee, 
but also a very uncommon genius and natural 
abilities. Cardan ranks Vitruvius as one of 
the twelve persons whom he supposes to have 
excelled all men in the force of genius and 
invention ; and would not have serupled to 
have given him the first place, if it could be 
imagined that he had delivered nothing but 
his own discoveries. Those twelve persona 
were Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius Per- 
gous, Aristotle, Archytas of Tarentum, Vitru- 
vius, Achindus, Mahomet’Ibn Mases, the 
inventor or improver of alyebra, Dims Scotus, 
John Snisset, surnamed the calculator, Galen, 
and Heber of Spain, The best edition of the 
Architecture of Vitruvius is ee Amster 
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dam, in 1649. Perault gave an excellent = The bodies of these are long, of equal thick- 
French translation of the same; and added ness; legs short, usually with five claws, ime 
notes and figures: the first edition of which moveable, ears small, snout pointed; between 
was published at Paris in 1673, and the second, the arms and genitals an orifice, leading to a 
much improved, in 1684. Mr. William New- duct secreting an unctuous fetid matter; active 
ton too, an ingenious architect, published in and swift; some walk on the heels, some 
1780, &c. curious commentaries on Vitruvius, climb, and some burrow; the females produce 
illustrated with figures; to which is added a many ata litter. Thirty-two species, scattered 
description, with figures, of the military ma- over the globe; many of which have a near 
chines used by the ancients. approach to the mustela tribe; whence the 
VITTARLA, in botany, a genus of the class popular name of weasel is applied. to various 
cryptogamia, order filices. Fructification in species of both. All those that belong to the 
continued, longitudinal lines, on the disk or viverra tribe ‘ar 2 exotic to our own country. 
near the margin; involucre double, continued 3 We shall select a few examples. he 
one from the surface, opening outwards, the 1. V. ichneumon. Ichneumon, or ichneu- 
other from the inflected margin, opening in- mon weasel. Tail thick at the base, tapering,’ 
wards. Three species; foreign ferns. _, tip tufted ; great toes remote. This species of 
» VITTEAUX, a town of France, in the the weasel, frequently called Pharaoh’s rat, has 
‘department of Céte D’Or, seated on the river bright, flame-coloured eyes; small rounded: 
Braine, among the mountains, where there are ears, almost naked; a long slender nose; but 
quarries of marble, 12 miles S.E. of Semur, a thicker body than others of the ‘genus. Its 
and 27 W, of Dijon. Lon. 4. 27 E, Lat. tail is very thick, and tapers to a point ; legs 
57. 20N. short; hair hard and coarse; colour various 
VITTORIA, or Vicrorra,a considerable in different individuals; some alternately barred 
town of Spain, capital of the province of Alaba, with a dull yellowish-brown and white; others 
in Biscay. It is surrounded by double walls, ofa pale brown or mouse-colour, and mottled. : 
and in the principal square are the town- The throat and belly are of an uniform brown. 
house, two convents, anda fine fountain. The Mr. Pennant mentions a specimen in the 
large streets are bordered with fine trees, Ashmolean museum, that measured. thirteen 
which are a good defence against the heat of inches and a half to the origin of the tail, and 
the sun. It has a great trade in Hardware, the tail itself eleven; but the Egyptian variety 
particularly in sword-blades, which are made is the largest, Some of these measure forty- 
here in large quantities. It is seated on an two inches from the point of the nose to the 
eminence, at the end of a plain, fertile in corn extremity of the tail. ‘. 
and grapes, 32 miles S.E. of Bilboa, and 155° It inhabits Egypt, Barbary, India, and the 
NN. of Madrid. Lon.2.56E. tat.42.55 N. Indian islands, and is a most useful animal,. 


Blameworthy (Ainsworth). 


To VATU’PERATE. v. a. (vituperer, Fr. should it receive a wound in the combat, it 


viiupero, Latin.) ‘To blame; to censure. instantly retires, and is said to obtain an anti- 
VITUPERAITION. ss. (vituperatio, Lat.) dote from the oppiortiza: after which it re- 
Blame ; censure (Ayliffe). turns to the attack, and seldom fails of a 


° : bee 4 edt 7 a A iA . . : : 
~~ VIVA’CIOUSNESS. Viva‘erry. s. (vi reason that the ancient Egyptians ranked the 
vacite, French, from vivacious.) 1. Liveli- ichneumon among their deities. Tepepicplerns 
ia and 


worries a 
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VIVERO, a”town of Spain, in Galicia, — 
seated at the foot of a steep nrountain, near 
the river Landrova, whose mouth forms a large 
harbour on the Atlantic, 30 miles N.W. of - 
Mondonnedo. Lon. 7.34 W. Lat. 43.50 N. 

* VIVERRA, in zoology, a genus of the class great lover of fishes. After sucking out the 
mamaialia, order fer. Fore-teeth six, inter- blood, it draws its prey to its hole. When 
mediate ones shorter; tusks one on each side, asleep, it brings the head and tail under the 
longer; grinders more than three; tongue belly, and appears like a round ball, with two’ 
ofien aculeate backwards; claws not retrace legs sticking out. Rumphius observes how’ 
tile. : | DS NEN ew we cvoe Nas skilfully it seizes the serpents by the throat, so 
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as to avoid receiving any injury; and Lucan 
beautifully describes the same address of this 
animal in’ conquering the Egyptian asp. 


Aspidas ut Pharias cauda solertior hostis 
Ludit, et iratas incerta provocat umbra: 
Obliquansque caput vanas serpentis in auras, 
Effuse toto comprendit guttura morsu 
Letiferam citra saniem: tunc irrita pestis 
Exprimitur, faucesque fluunt pereunte veneno. 
Lib. iv. 724. 
Thus oft th’ ichneumon, on the banks of Nile, | 
Invades the deadly aspic, by a wile; 
While artfully his slender tail is play’d, 
The serpent darts upon the dancing shade: 
Then turning on the foe with swift surprise, 
Full on his throat the nimble creature flies : 
The gasping snake expires beneath the wound, 
And sheds his baneful poison on the ground. 
Rowe. 


2. V. tetradactyla. Four-toed weasel, or 
surikate. Feet-toed; snout long, moveable. 
This is the surikate of Buffon, a weasel witha 
very sharp-pointed nose, depressed head, in- 
flated cheeks, and .a long upper jaw: black 
whiskers, arising from warty excrescences ; 
irids dusky; the space about its eyes black ; 
ears smali, rounded, black, and close to the 
head ; tongue oblong, blunt, and rough; six 
small cutting teeth, two long canine teeth in 
each jaw, and five grinders on each side; back 
very broad, and a little convex; belly broad 
and flat; legs short; feet small, and naked at 
the bottom, with four toes on each. This 
and the hyena are the only quadrupeds which 
have four toes on all their feet. The claws 
on the fore-feet are long, like those of the 
badger; those on the hind-feet short. 

Its hair is brown near the bottom, black 
near the ends, and hoary at the points; that on 
the back undulated or wavy ; .on the inside of 
its legs yellowish-brown ; tail is tufted with 
black ; eleven inches long; the tail, which is 
thick at the base, ending abrupt, measures 
eight inches. 

It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, where 
it is called meer-rat. It feeds on flesh, preys 
on mice, and is a great enemy to the cock- 
roach. Like the squirrel, it employs its fore- 
paws to convey food to its mouth, and laps 
water like a dog; it is much in motion, and 
always makes a grunting noise. It utters two 
kinds of sounds; when uneasy or disturbed, it 
barks like a young dog; when pleased, emits 
a sound like that of a small rattle in rapid 
motion. It may be tamed; but it bites those 
whose smell it finds disagreeable. It sits quite 
erect, dropping its fore-legs on its breast, and 
moving its head with great ease, as if on a 
pivot, and appearing as if it listened, or had 
just spied something new, When pleased, it 
makes a rattling noise with its tail; for which 
reason the Dutch at the Cape call it klapper- 
maus. It is also found in Java, where the 
Javanese style it jupe; the Dutch suracatje. 

3. V.candivolva. Yellow weasel. Yellow 
mixed with black ; tail of the same colour, pre- 
hensile. This species has a short dusky nose, 
and small eyes; ears short, broad, and flapping, 


and placed ata great distance from each other ; 
head flat and broad, and cheeks tumid; tongue 
very long;. legs and thighs short, and very 
thick, It has five toes‘on each foot, separated, 
and standing all forward ; its claws are large, a 
little hooked, and of a flesh-colour; hair short, 
close, soft, and glossy; on the head, back, 
and sides, it consists of a mixture of yellow 
and black; cheeks, belly, and the inside of 
its legs, yellow. Half way down the middle 
of its belly is a dusky stripe, ending at the tail; 
and another along the middle of the back to 
the tail; the tail itself of a bright tawny, 
mixed with black; it is round, and has the 
same prehensile faculty as that of the sapajous. 
The body measures nineteen inches, the tail 
seventeen. ‘There-was one shewn some years 
ago in London. Its keeper said it came from 
the mountains of Jamaica, and called it a potto, 
the name given by some writers to a species of 
sloth found in Guinea. It was very good- 
natured and sportive, and would catch hold of 
any thing, and suspend itself by its tail. It 
lay with its head under its legs and belly. 

4. V. prehensilis. Mexican weasel. Olive 
yellow mixed with grew and brown; tail long, 
prehensile. ‘The Mexican weasel has a short 
dusky nose, a tongue Of great length, and small 
eyes, encircled with a dusky hue ; its ears are 
short, rounded, and placed very distant from 
each other; hair also short. On the head, 
the upper part of the body, and the tail, the 
colours are yellow, grey, and black, inter. 
mixed; throat and inside’ of the legs, lively 
yellow; belly of a dirty white, tinged with 
yellow ; its toes are separated; the claws 
crooked, white, and guttered beneath : about 
two feet four inches long; tail near one foot 
three, tapering, covered with hair, except 
beneath, near the end, where it is naked, and 
of a fine flesh-colour. It is extremely like the 
former, but larger in all its parts. Like the 
former, it has a prehensile tail, and is naturally 
very good-natured. It goes to sleep at the 
approach of day, wakes towards night, and be- 
comes very lively. It makes use ‘of its feet to 
catch any thing, and has many of the actions 
of a monkey. It eats like a squirrel, holding 
its food in its hands. It has a variety of cries 
during the night: one like the low barking of 
a dog; its plaintive note is cooing like a dove; 
its menace, a hissing like that of a goose or a 
serpent ; its angry cry is confused. It is very 
fond of sugar and all sweet things; eats fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds; will fly at poultry, 
catch them under the wing, suck the blood, 
and leave them without tearing them. It pre- 
fers a duck to a pullet, yet hates the water. 

5. V. nasua. Brasilian weasel. Tawny ; 
tail annulate with white; snout long, move- 
able. This weasel has the upper jaw lengthen- 
ed into a pliant, moveable proboscis, which is 
much longer than the lower jaw. Its ears are 
round, eyes small, nose dusky; hair ofa bright 
bay colour, smooth, soft, and glossy; tail an- 
nulated with dusky and bay; has a whitish 
breast; body measures eighteen inches, tail 
thirteen. 
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The dusky Brazilian weasel is a variety of 
this. Its nose and ears are formed as ahove ; 
but beneath each eye it has two spots of white; 
the hair on its back and sides is dusky at the 
roots, black in the middle, and tipt with 
yellow ; chin and throat, sides of its cheeks, 
and belly, yellowish; feet black, and tail an- 
nulated with black and white. Sometimes 
the tail is of an uniform dusky colour. Lin- 
néus has described this variety as a distinct 
Bpecies, oh : a 

These inhabit Brazil and Guiana; they feed 
on fruits, eggs, and poultry ; run up trees very 
nimbly; eat like a dog, holding their food 
between their fore-legs; are easily tamed, very 
good-natured, and seem much inclined to sleep 
daring the day, They make a sort of a whist- 
jing noise, -" 

. V. vulpecula. Stifling weasel. Entirely 
chesnut ; snout elongated ; has a short slender 
nose, short ears and legs, and a long tail, of a 
black and white colour; its body is’ black, 
Well covered with hair; its length from nose 
to tail is abont eighteen inches, It iihabits 
Mexico'and North America. This and the four 
following species are remarkable for the pes- 
tiferous, suffocating, and most fetid vapour 
they emit from behind, when attacked, pur- 
sued, or frightened ; which is their only means 
of defence. Some turn their tail to their ene- 
mies, and keep them at a distance by a fre- 
quent crepitus ; others send forth their urine, 
jJoaded with an intolerable stench, to the dis- 
tance of eighteen feet: the pursuers are stopped 
by the fetor, Should any of ‘this liquid fall 
into the eyes, it aliiost occasions blindness ; if 
on the clothes, the smell will remain for seve- 
ral days, in spite of all washing :—in order to 
be sweetened, they must even be buried in 
fresh’ soil. Dogs that are not true bred to the 
chace run back as soon as they perceive the 
smell: those who have been used to it will 
kill the animal, but are often obliged to relieve 
themselves by thrusting their noses into the 
ground, ‘There is no bearing the company of 
a dog that has killed one,* for several days. 
Professor Kalm was one night in great danger 
of being suffocated by one of them that was 
pursued into ‘a house where he slept. When 
driven into a house where cattle are kept, the 
cattle bellow through pain: indeed they are 
much disturbed at the sight or smell of any 
weasel in their stalls. -Notwithstanding this, 
the flesh js reckoned good meat, and not'un- 
like that of a pig; but it must be skinned as 
soon as killed, and the bladder taken carefully 
out. {t is capable of being tamed, and will 
follow its master like a dog, and’ never emits 
its vapour except when terrified. It breeds in 
hollow trees, or holes under ground, or in the 
clefts of rocks. It climbs trees with great 
agility, ‘kills poultry, eats eggs, and destroys 
birds. pet hes ent reli es, i 

7. V. putorius. Striated or striped weasel. 
Blackish, with five dorsal, parallel, whitish 
lines. This is about the size ‘of an European 
pole-cat, but the back is more arched; the 
gars are rounded ; the head, neck, belly; legs, 


and tail black: back and sides marked with: 
five parallel whitish lines: one on the top of 
the back, and two on each side 5 the second 
extends some, way up the tail, which is Jong 
and bushy towards the end: but it varies in ~ 
the disposition of its stripes. It inhabits North 
America. When attacked, brisiles up. its 
hair, and flings its body into a round form : its 
odour, like that of the last, is intolerable. 
Dn Pratz says, that the male is of a shining 
black. It digs holes, climbs, sleeps by day, 
prowls by night; feeds on worms, insects, 
birds, and sheep; when pursued by dogs con- 
tracts itsclf,° Penis with’a cartilaginous bone. 
8. V. mephitis. Skunk. Back white, with 
a Jongitudinal black line from the middle to 
the tail. ‘This species, like the rest, has short 
rounded ears : cheeks are black : a white stripe 
from the nose, between the ears, to the back : 
the upper part of the néck; and the whole 
back white, but divided at the bottom by a 
black line; commencing at the tail, and pass- 
ing a little way up the back : its belly and legs 
are black; tail, bushy, being covered thick 
with long coarse hair, generally black, some- 
times tipt with whiter the nails on all the 
feet are very long, like those on the fore feet 
of the badger: it is rather less than the former 
species. ae 

It inhabits Peru and North America, as far 

as Canada, and is of the same manners, and as 
much astinkard, as the two preceding. Char- 
levoix calls it /'enfant du diable, and bete 
puante, devil's child, and stinking beast. 
' g. V. zorilla. Zorilla. » Variegated with 
black and white. This is the annas of the 
Indians, the zorrinas of the Spaniards. — Its 
back and sides are marked with short stripes 
of black and white; but the latter is tinged 
with yellow: tail is long and bushy, part 
white, part black: legs and belly black: size 
less than the preceding. It inhabits Peru, and 
other parts of South America. Its fetid odour 
overpowers even the! American panther, and 
stupifies that formidable enemy. 

10. V. Capensis. Cape weasel or ratel. 
Black ; back grey edged with white. This 
creature has a blunt nose, and no external ears ;. 
in their place only a small rim round the ori- 
fice of the auditory passage. Its tongue rough; 
legs short, and claws very long and ‘straight, 
like those of the badger, and guttered beneath : 
colour of its crown,’ and of the whole upper 
part of its body, grey ; the rest black, but that 
from each ear to the tail there runs along the 
sides a dusky line, leaving another of grey be- 
neath it. Ry RACH Dahon 

Length of the body forty inches, of the tail 
twelve: the fore claws measure an inch aad 
three-quarters, the hind ones an inch. 

It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope: lives 
on honey, and is a gteat enemy to the bees, 
which, in that country, usually inhabit ‘the 
deserted burrows of the Ethiopian boar, the 
porcupine, jackal, and other animals that ledge 
under ground, Jt preys in the evening’: as- 
cends the highest part of the desert to look 
about, and will then put one foot before its 
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eyes, to prevent the dazzling of the sun. The 
reason of its going to an eminence is, for the 
sake of sceing or hearing the. honey-guide 
cuckoo, which lives on bees, and, as it were, 
conducts it to their haunts. The Hottentots 
follow the same guide. This animal cannot 
climb ; but when he finds the bees lodged in 
trees, through rage at the disappointment, he 
will bite the bark from the trunks. By this sign 
also, the Hottentots know that there is a nest 
of bees above. 

The hair is so stiff, and the hide so tough, 
probably formed so by nature as a defence 
against the sting of bees, that this animal is 
not easily killed. By biting and scratching, 
it makes a stout resistance; and the dogs can- 
not fasten on its skin. A pack, which could 
tear a middle-sized lion to pieces, can make no 
impression on the hide of this beast. By wor- 
trying, they willHleave it for dead, yet without 
having inflicted on it any wound. The Hot- 
tentots give it the name of ratel. This emits 
the same intolerable vapour as several of the 
preceding, 

11. V, civetta, Civet. Tail abave spotted, 
brown towards the tip; mane chesnut; back 
spotted with cinereous and brown. 

This species, though it has been called 
civet-cat, has no resemblance to a cat, but in 
its agility. It has short rounded ears, sky blue 
eyes, and a sharp nose, tipped with black : the 
sides of the face, chin, breast, legs, and feet, 
black: the rest of the face, and part of the 
sides of the neck white, tinged with yellow. 
From each ear proceed three black stripes, 
ending at the throat and shoulders. The back 
and sides are ash-coloured, tinged with yel- 
low, and marked with large dusky spots, dis- 
posed in rows, ‘The hair is coarse; that on 
the top of the body erect like a mane. The 
tail is sometimes wholly black, sometimes spot- 
ted near the base: length about two feet three 
inches; the tail fourteen inches. 

It inhabits India, the Philippine isles, Gui- 
nea, Ethiopia, and Madagascar, ‘The perfume 
called civet is produced from the orifice under 
the anus, in both sexes, secreted by peculiar 
glands. The persons who keep them are said 
to. procure the civet by scraping the inside of 
this bag twice a week with an iron spatula, 
getting about a dram each time; but it is sel- 
dom sold pure, being generally’ mixed with 
~suet or oil, to make it more weighty. The 

maies yield the most, especially when they are 
previously irritated. They are fed, when 
young, with pap made of millet, and with a 
ittle flesh or fish ; when old, with raw flesh. 
In a wild state, they prey on fowls, &c.: size 
that of a cat, 

12. V. zibetha. Zibet. Tail annulate, 
black, streaked: short rounded ears, a sharp 
long nose, and a pale ash-coloured face: the 
head and lower part of the neck mixed with 
dirty white, brown, and black: the sides of 
the neck marked with stripes of black, be- 
ginning near the ears, and ending at the breast 
and shoulders. From the middle of the neck, 
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along the ridge of the back, is extended a black 
line, reaching some way up the tail; on each 
side of which are two others. The sides are 
spotted with ash-colour and black : the tail is 
barred with black and white; the black bars 
are broader on the upper side than on the 
lower, This species was first distinguished 
from the preceding by Buffon, though it had 
been long before figured by Hernandez and 
Gesner. It was unknown in Mexico, till 
introduced there from the Philippine isles. It 
yields the same perfume as V. civetta. These 
animals seem not to have been known to the 
ancients, It is probable the perfume was 
brought to Eurape without their being ac« 
quainted with its origin. 

The zibet is found wild in Arabia, Malabar, 
Siam, as well as in the Philippines. It is fe. 
rocious, hardly tameable, and easily returns to 
its original wildness : eats small animals, birds, 
fishes, roots, and frujts ; climbs and runs with 
ease, 

13. V. genetta. Genet. Tail annulate; 
bady spotted, blackish tawny, ‘The ears are a 
little pointed ; the body slender, and tail very 
long: the ridge of the back marked with a 
black line: tail annulate with black and tawny, 
and the feet are black: sometimes the ground 
colour of the hair inclines to grey. It is about 
the size of a martin ; but the fur is shorter. 

It inhabits Turkey, Syria, and Spain: fre- 
quents the banks of rivers, and other moist 
places: Buffon says there are some found in 
the southern provinces of France. 

They smell faintly of musk, and, like the 
civet, have an orifice beneath the tail. They 
are kept tame in the houses at Constantinople, 
and are useful as cats, for the purpose of catch- 
ing mice: seventeen inches long. ? 

14. V. fossa. Fossane. ‘Tail annulate; 
body cinereous, spotted with black. 

The fossane weasel has a slender body, round 
ears, and black eyes: back and legs covered 
with cinereous hair, mixed with tawny: the 
sides of its face black. From the hind part of 
the head four black lines are extended towards 
the back and shoulders: the tail is semi-annu- 
lated with black ; the whole under side of the 
body is of a dirty white, 

It inhabits Madagascar and Guinea, Cochin- 
China, and the Philippine isles: fierce, and 
hard to be tamed. In Guinea it is called 
berbe, and by the Europeans wine-bibber, as 
it is very greedy of palm-wine, Like the rest 
of its genus, it is destructive to poultry. When 
young its flesh is reckoned good: has not the 
civet odour. 

15. V. Malaccensis. Malacca weasel. Tail 
long, annulate with black ; body grey, dotted 
above with black; above the eyes four round 
spots ; on the neck and back three black stripes. 
Inhabits Malacca ; fierce, active, leaping from 
tree to tree; lives by prey ; smells of musk ; 
retains its urine a long time, which is used by 
the Malays as an aphrodisiac and strengthener. 
Size and habits of a cat. 

16. V. fasciata. Striped fitchet. Hairs of 
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the taillong, black, and tawnyish ; body grey, 
with six long, black, longitudinal stripes, be- 
neath white. Inhabits India: two feet nine 
inches long. | 

17. V. maculata. Spotted fitehet. Body, 
legs, and tail black, irregularly spotted with 
white. Inhabits New South Wales: .about 
one and a half foot long. See Nat, Hist. Pl. 
CLXXXYV. 

VIVES, in veterinary science. See Ives. 

VIVIANI (Vincentio), a celebrated Italian 
mathematician, was born at Florence in 1621, 
some say 1622. He wasa disciple of the illus- 
trious Galileo, and lived with him from the 
47th to the goth year of his age. After the 
death of his great master, he passed two or 
three years more in prosecuting geometrical 
studies without interruption, and in this time 
it was that he formed. the design of his Resto- 
-ration of Aristeus. ‘This ancient geometrician, 
who. was contemporary with Euclid, had com- 
posed five books of problems, De Locis Solidis, 
the bare propositions of which were collected 
by Pappus, but the books are entirely lost ; 
which Viviani undertcok to restore by the 
force of his genius. 

He broke this work off before it was finish- 
ed, in order to apply himself to another of the 
same kind, which was, to restore the fifth 
book of Apollonius’s Conic Sections. While 
he was engaged in this, Borelli found, in the 
library of the grand duke of Tuscany, an Ara- 
bic MS. with a Latin inscription, importing 
that it contained the eight books of Apotio- 
nius’s Conie Sections ; of which the eighth 
was not found to be there. He carried this 
MS. to Rome, in order to translate it with the 
assistance of a professor of the oriental lan- 
guages. So unwilling, however, was Viviani 
10 lose the fruits of his labours, that he refused 
to receive the smallest account from Borelli on 
the subject. At Jength he finished the work, 
and published it in 1659, with the title De Max- 
imis et Minimis geometrica divinatio in quin- 
tumconicorum Apollonii Pergei. He wascalled 
by the state to undertake an operation of great 
importance, viz. to prevent the inundations of 
the Tiber, in which Cassini and he were em- 
ployed for some length of time. On account 
of his great talents he received a pension from 
Louis XIV. In 1666 he was honoured by 
the grand duke with the title of the first ma- 
thematician. He resolved three problems 
which had been proposed to all the mathema- 
ticians of Europe. In 1669 he was chosen to 
fill, in the Royal Academy of Sciences, a place 
among the eight foreign associates. This cir- 
cumstance, so honourable to his reputation, 
gave new vigour to his exertions, and he pub- 
lished three books of the Divinaticn upon 
-Aristeus, in 1701, which he dedicated to the 
‘King of France. Viviani acquired a good for- 
tune, which he laid out in building a magnifi- 
‘cent house at Florence; here he placed a bust 
‘of Galileo, with several inscriptions in honour 
of that greatman. He died in 1703, aged 81. 
» VIVID. a. (vividus, Latin.)-1. Lively ; 
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quick ; striking (Pope). 2. Sprightly } active 
(Watts). 

VIVIDLY. ad. (from vivid.) With life; 
with quickness; with strength (Boyle). ' 

VIVVIDNESS. -s. (from vivid.) Life; vi- 
gour; quickness, : 

VIVIERS, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Ardeche, with a bishop’s see It is 
seated among rocks (on one of which the ca- 
thedral is built) on the river Rhone, 20 miles 
N. of Orange, and 70 N.E. of Montpellier. 
Lon. 4.46 E. Lat. 44.20 N. 

VIVIFICAL. a. (vivificus, Latin.) Giving 
life (Bailey). 

To VIVVFICATE. 9. n. (vivifico, Latin.) 
1. To make alive; to inform with life; to 
animate. 2. To recover from such a change of 
form as seems to destroy the essential proper- 
ties. : 

VIVIFICA’TION.s. (from vivificate.) The 
act of giving life (Bacon). 

VIVUBIC. a. (vivificus, Lat.) Giving life ; 
making-alive (Ray). 

To VVVIFY. v. a. (wivifier, Fr. vivus and 
facio, Lat.) To make alive; to animate; to 
endue with life (Bacon. Harvey). 

VIVVPAROUS. a. (vivus and pario, Lat.) 
Bringing the young alive: opposed to ovipa- 
rous (Ray). . ae 
VIXEN. s. Vixen is the name of a she-fox ; 
and applied to a woman, whose nature is there+ 
by compared to a she-fox (Shakspeare). 

VIZ. ad. (videlicet, written with a contrac- 
tion.) To wit; that is (Hudibras). 

VVZARD. s. (visiere, Fr.) A mask used 
for disguise 5 a visor (Roscommon), 

To Vi/zarv. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
mask (Shakspeare). . 

VIZIER. s. (properly wazir.) The prime 
minister of the ‘Turkish empire (Knolles). 

UKRAINE, a large country of Europe, 
lying ow the borders of Turkey in Europe, Po- 
land, Russia,-and Little Tartary. Its name 
properly-signifies a frontier. By a treaty be- 
tween Russia and Poland in 1693, the latter 
remained in possession of all that part of the 
Ukraine lying on the west side of the river 
Dnieper, which is but indifferently cultivated ; 
while the country on the east side, inhabited 
by the Cossacs, is in much better condition. 
The Russian part is comprised in the govern- 
ment. of Kiof; and the empress of Russia 
having obtained the Polish palatinate of Kiof, 
by the treaty of partition in 1793, the whole of 
the Ukraine, on both sides of the Dnieper, be- 
longs now to that ambitious and formidable 

ower. The principal town is Kiof. 

ULCER. (ulcus, from. sanos, a sore.) A 
purulent solution of continuity of the soft 
parts of an animal body. Ulcers may 
arise from a variety of causes, as all those 
which produce inflammation, from wounds, | 
specific irritations of the absorbents, from 
scurvy, cancer, the venereal or scrofulous virus, 
&c. The proximate or immediate cause is an 
increased action of the absorbents, and a speci= 
fic action of the arteries, by which a fluid is 
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separated from the blood upon the ulcerated 
surface. They are variously denominated: the 
{following is the most frequent division: 1. 
~The simple ulcer, which takes place generally 

rom a superficial wound. @. The sinuous, 

hich runs under the integuments, and whose 
orifice is narrow, but not callous. 
tulous ulcer, or fistula, a deep ulcer, whose ori- 
fice is narrow and callous. 4. The fungous 
ulcer, whose surface is covered with fungous 
flesh. 5. The gangrenous, which is hvid, 
fetid, and gangrenous. 6. The scorbutic, 
which depends on a scorbutic acrimony. 7. 
The venereal, arising from the venereal dis- 
ease. 8. Thecancerous ulcer, or open cancer. 
(See CANCER). y. The carious ulcer, depend- 
ing upon a carious bone. 10. The inveterate 
ulcer, which is of long continuance, and re- 
sists the ordinary applications, i1. The scro- 
falous ulcer, known by its having arisen from 
indolent tumours, its discharging a viscid, 
glary matter, and its indolent nature. 

To U’/LCERATE. v. n. To turn to an 
ulcer. | . 

To U’LcERATE. v. a. (ulcerer, Fr. ulcero, 
Latin.) To disease with sores (Arbuthnot). 
~ ULCERATED SORE THROAT. See 
CYNANCHE. 

ULCERATION. s. (ulceratio, Lat.) 1. 
The act of breaking into ulcers. 2, Ulcer; 
sore (Arbuthnot). 

U/LCERED. a. (from ulcer.) Grown by 
time from a hurt toan ulcer (Temple). . 

UD'LCEROUS. «a. (ulcerosus, Lat.) Afflict- 
ed with old-sores (Shakspeare). 

U’LCEROUSNESS. s. (from ulcerous.) 
The state of being ulcerous, ~ 

ULEA, or ULazore, a seaport of Sweden, 
in East Bothnia. It is the largest town in 
East Bothnia, and situate at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, 320 miles N. of Abo. 
Lon. 22. 20 E. Lat. 65.40 N. 

ULEX. Furze. Gorse. Whin. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class diadelphia, order de- 
candria. Calyx two-leaved ; legume hardly 
longer than the calyx. Threespecies, as follow; 
all of which are cultivated. 

~1. U. Europeus. Common furze or gorse. 
A well known shrub, and found largely on our 
heaths and commons. Us 

2. U. nanus. Dwarf furze.. Lower than 
the common sort, with a less flaming orange 
or yellow flower. Found wild in our elevated 
mountains. 

3. U. Capensis. Cape or African furze, 
Growing to the height of five or six feet in its 
natural soil, producing no flowers in England, 
~ ULI'GINOUS. a. (uliginosus, Latin.) Sli: 
my ; muddy (Woodward). 

' ULLAGE, in gauging, is so much of a cask 
or other vessel as it wants of being full. 

ULLSWATER, a lake of Westmorland, 
10 miles N. of Ambleside, and 14 5.W. of 
Penrith. It is eight miles long, and abounds 
with char, and a variety of other fish. The 
navigators of this lake find much amusement 

“by discharging guns, or small cannon, in cere 
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ULM 
tain stations. ‘The report is reverberated from 
rock to rock, promontory, cavern; and hill, 
with every variety of sound; now dying away 
upon the ear, and again returning like peals of 
thunder, and thus re-echoed seven times dis- 
tinctly. 

ULM, a free imperial city of Suabia, and 
the chief of that order in the circle, where the 
archives thereof are deposited. ‘It is fortified y 
and is seated on the. Danube, where it receives 
the Iller, with a handsome bridge over the 
former. Here is a good college; and in: the 
cathedral, which is a handsome structure, are’ 
63 copper vessels full of water, ready for the 
extinguishing of fire. ‘The inhabitants are 
protestants, and have a good trade in linens, 
fustians, hardware, and wocl. The duke of 
Bavaria took it in 1702, by stratagem ; but sur- 
rendered it after the battle of Blenheim, in 
1704. It was taken by the French, in Sep- 
tember 1796, but they were obliged to abandon 
it the same month, It is 36 miles W. of 
Augsburg, 47 5.E. of Stutgard, and 63 N. of 
Munich. Lon. 10.12 E. Lat. 48.25 N. 

ULMARIA. (from uwlmus, the elm; so 
named because it has leaves like the elm.) 
Regina prati. Barba capree. Meadow sweet. 
Queen of the meadows. ‘This beautiful,and 
fragrant plant is the spire ulmaria of Linnéus. 
The leaves are recommended as mild adstrin- 
gents. The flowers have a strong smell! resem- 
bling that of may: they are supposed to possess 
antispasmodic and diaphoretic virtues, and as 
they are very rarely used in medicine, Lin- 
néus suspects that the neglect of them has 
arisen from the plant being supposed to be pos- 
sessed of some noxious qualities, which it 
seemed to betray by its being left untouched by 
cattle. It may be observed, however, that the 
cattle also refuse the angelica and other herbs, 
whose innocence is apparent from daily expe- 
rience. 

ULMIN, in chemistry, a name given by 
Dr. Thomson to a very singular substance that 
exudes from the trunk of several species of the 
elm-tree, apparently in consequence of a dis- 
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In the year 1797 M. Vauquelin published 
a paper, entitled Observations sur une maladie 
des arbres qui attaque spécialement l’Orme, et 
qui est analogue a un ulcere. In this paper he 
described two kinds of morbid matter which 
flowed from the common elm ; the one whit- 
ish, and nearly as limpid as water; the other 
dark brown, of greater consistency, and cover- 
ing the bark of the elm with a kind of varnish. 
The white coloured sanies contained the fol- 
lowing substances : 


Vegetable matter = - 0°605 
Carbonat of potash - 0°342 
Carbonatoflime — - 0°050 
Carbonat of magnesia —-0003 

1°000 


The brown substance he found a combina- 
tion of potash and a peculiar vegetable matter, 
resembling gum in several of its properties, but 
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differing in several circumstances from that ve- 
getable principle. It was soluble in water, in- 
soluble in alcohol, precipitated from its solu- 
tion by acids, and when burnt yields an acrid 
smoke, without any smell of caramel. 

No notice of these experiments was taken by 
any subsequent writer. But in the year 1804 
Klaproth published a paper, entitled Chemische 
Untersuchung eines gummigen pflanzensaftes 
von Stamm eines Ulme; that is, Chemical 
experiments on a gummy juice from the stem 
of an Elm. The substance on which his expe- 
riments were made was sent him from Pa. 
lermo in 1802; and he conjectures that the 
species of elm from which it exuded was the 
ulmus nigra. What species he refers to, by 
the name of ulmuas nigra, it is difficult to guess ; 
as probably no such name was ever given by 
_ botanists to any species of elm whatever. This 

substance, according to Klaproth, possessed the 
following properties. 

It was solid, hard, of a black colour, and 
had considerablelustre. Its powder was brown. 
It dissolved readily in the moath, and was in- 
sipid. It dissolved speedily in a small quanti- 
ty of water. The solution was transparent, of 
a blackish brown colour ; and even when very 
much concentrated by evaporation, was not 
the least mucilaginous or ropy; nor could it 
be employed, like mucilage of gum, to paste 
substances together. 

It was completely insoluble both in alcohol 
and ether. When alcohol was poured into the 
aqueous solution, the greatest part of the sub- 
stance was precipitated in light brown flocks, 
The remainder was obtained by evaporation, 
and was not sensibly soluble in alcohol. The 
alcohol, by this treatment, acquired a sharpish 
taste. 

When a few drops of nitric acid were added 
to the aqueous solution, it became gelatinous, 
lost its blackish brown colour, and a light 
brown substance precipitated. The whole 
solution was slowly evaporated to dryness, and 
the reddish brown powder which remained 
was heated with aleohol. ‘The alcohol assum- 
ed a golden yellow colour; and when evapo- 
rated left a light brown, bitter and sharp resi- 
nous substance. Clilorine was found to pro- 
duce precisely the same effect as nitric acid. 

When the exudation from the elm was 
burnt, it emitted litthe smoke or flame, and 
left aspongy, but firm, charcoal ; which, when 
heated sufficiently in the open air, burnt all 
away, except a little carbonat of potash. 

‘« In the third edition of my System of Che- 
mistry,” observes Dr. Thomson, ‘‘ I inserted 
this substance as a peculiar vegetable princi- 
ple, under the name of ulmin. Though I had 
some suspicion that it might be the same with 
the peculiar substance previously discovered by 
Vauquelin in the diseased exudation from the 
common elm (ulmus campestris); yet, as I 
had no means of verifying this suspicion, and 
had no hopes of being able to procure any of 
the exudation described by Klaproth, I did 
not venture to hint my suspicion, being ap- 


prehensive that it might contribute {o increase 
the confusion of a branch of chemistry by no 
means remarkable for its precision. 

‘© Fortunately, Mr. Walter Coulson, on 
reading the account of ulmin in my work, re- 
collected having seen a similar exudation from 
an old elm in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. 
Conceiving that this exudation might be ulmin, 
he collected a quantity of it, and was so oblig- 
ing as to send it to me. I seized with avidity 
an opportunity, quite unlooked for, of putting 
my conjectures to the test of experiment, and 
of witnessing the very peculiar properties of 
ulmin described by Klaproth. The substance 
which I examined agrees in so many particu- 
lars with the properties noticed by Klaproth, 
that there can be little doubt of its belonging 
to the same species. ‘he few differences which 
I observed were probably qwing to the differ- 
ent length of time that the substance in ques- 
tion had been exposed to the atmosphere. The 
substance which ] examined being an exuda- 
tion from the common elm, and agreeing in 
every particular with the properties noticed by 
Vauguelin, there can be no hesitation in con- 
sidering tnem as similar. Hence it follows, 
that the vegetable substance first described by 
Vauquelin, and the ulmin of Klaproth, are 
one and the same. 

‘*'The following are the properties of the 
ulmin from Plymouth, as far as I observed 
ihem. 

«* 1. [t was of a black colour, possessed con- 
siderable lustre, and broke with a vitreous 
fracture. It was nearly tasteless, leaving in 
the mouth only a very slight impression of as- 
tringency. When heated it did not melt, but 
swelled very much, as is the .case with gum. 
It readtly burnt away at the flame ofa candle, 
leaving a white matter, which melted into an 
epake white bead, and was carbonat of ‘potash. 
The proportion of this alkalj was considerable, 
agreeing exactly with the exudation examined 
by Vauquelin. It contained also lime: 20 
grains of the ulmin when burnt in a platinum 
crucible left 5 grains of residue. Of this 4°8 
grains dissolved in nitric acid. The 0:2 grain 
of residue was insoluble, and possessed the 
properties of silica, tinged a little with iron, 
The nitric acid solution being saturated with 
carbonat of potash, one grain of carhonat of 
lime precipitated. Hence 20 grains of ulmin 
contained the following substances ; 


Subcarbonat of potash - 3°8 
Carbonat of lime - - 10 
Silica and oxyd ofiron - O@ 

50 


‘¢ The silica and iron were probably ac- 
cidentally present, and might have made 
their way to the ulmin while moist upon the 
tree; for it is probable that the dust of the 
road would consist chiefly of silica; or at least 
would be insoluble in nitric acid, the only cri- 
terion by which the 0-2 grains of residue were 


judged to be silica. 


«* 2, It dissolved readily in water. The sa- 
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4utign was dark brown, and possessed exactly 
the characters described by Klaproth. It pro- 
duced no effect upon litmus’paper, either in its 
usual blue state, or when reddened by vinegar. 
Hence the carbonat of potash, which the 
uilmin contained, must have been im a state of 
combination. 

«© 3. No effect was produced on the solution 
. by isinglass dissolved in water, by tincture of 
natgalls, or by prussiat of potash. 

» 4, Green sulphat of iron occasioned a very 
copious muddy brown precipitate. 

«© 5, Muriat of tin occasioned a copious fight 
brown precipitate. The same effect was pro- 
duced by nitrat of mercury, and superacetat of 
dead. 

«« 6. Nitrat of silver, caustic potash, and 
earbonat of potash, occasion no precipitate. 

‘7, No precipitate was produced by alcohol, 
how much soever the solution of ulmin was 
concentrated. In this respect, my experiments 
differ from those of Klaproth. It is possible, 
that if | had employed a stronger alcohol than 
any I was possessed of when these experiments 
were made, my result might have corresponded 
with that of Klaproth. I had not the means 
of determining its specific gravity. But, as it 
was procured’ from an apothecary’s shop in 
London, it was probably not less than 0-837. 

«« 8. Nitrie acid dropped into the aqueous 
solution of ulmin occasions a reddish brown 

precipitate. The liquid being cautiously eva- 
porated to dryness, a reddish matter remains, 
which is soluble in alcohol, and has. a bitter 
taste. When heated to a temperature between 
300° and 406° Fahrenheit, it takes fire even 
in a close vessel, and burns instantaneously like 
gunpowder, producing a quantity of gaseous 
fluid, and leaving a black spongy eharcoal be- 
hind. This is owing to the’nitrat of potash 
formed by means of thepotash contained in the 
vegetable matter. For when the precipitate is 
separated by the filter, washed and dried, it 
Joses the property of exploding. When the 
liquid is gradually evaporated to dryness, pris- 
matic crystals of nitrat of potash shoot at the 
bottom of the vessel. 

“9: Sulphuric acid oceasions a very copious 
yellowish brown precipitate when dropped 
into the aqueous solution of ulmin, Muriatic 
acid produces the same effect. When this pre- 
eipitate is well washed and dried, it is a buff- 
coloured powder, nearly insipid, and not sensi+ 
bly soluble either in water or alcohol. 

*« From these properties it is obvious, that 
the characters ascribed to ulmin, by Kaproth, 
do not apply to the substance which I examin- 
ed. Ulmin might be compared to extractive ; 
but its insolability in alcohol seems to make it 
necessary to constitute it a new genus of vege- 
table matter.” 

ULMUS. Elm. -In botany, a genus of 
athe class pentandria, order digynia. Calyx 
five-cleft; corolless; seed one, inclosed in a 
flat membranaceous capsule. Seven species; 
four European ; two American; one East In- 
dian: two natives of our own woods, 
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1. U. campestris. Common elm. Found 
wild in our hedges; a variety with narrower 
leaves. 

2. U. suberosa. Dutch elm. Bark of the 
branchlets cork-winged. Introduced into Enge 
land in the beginning of the reign of William 
and Mary: the wood far inferior to the preced- 
ing. It has three varieties, from size: the ar- 
boreous, shrubby, and dwarf. é 

3. U. montana. ‘Broad-leaved elm, or wych+ 
hasel. Found wild in our lanes. 

4. U. America. American elm. <A native 
of Canada, and admitting also three varieties, 
characterised by their specific names, red elm, 
white elm, drooping or weeping elm. 

5. U. pumila. - Dwarf elm... The branches 
of this are slender; but the tree itself is said to 
contend with the oak in height, whence it is 
strangely misnamed. It is a native of Siberia, 
and an excellent close-grained timber. 

6. U. nemoralis. Horn-beam leaved elm. 
A native of North America, with oblong near 
glabrous leaves, equally serrate. . 

7. U. integrifolia. Oriental elm. A na- 
tive of the East Indies, with the leaves very 
entire. 

All these may be propagated either by layers 
or suckers taken from the roots of the old 
trees; the latter is generally practised, but the 
former has many superior advantages, and may 
be more firmly relied on, The elm delights in 
a stiff strong soil, though in such it grows 
slowly, but yields a much firmer and enduring 
timber. In the lighter soils it shoots up apace, 
but the wood is porous, and of much less coms 
parative value. ‘he inner tough bark of this 
tree is directed for use by the pharmacopeeias. 
It has no remarkable smeli, buta bitterish taste, 
and abounds with a slimy juice, which has 
been recommended in nephritic cases, and ex- 
ternally as a useful application to burns. It is 
also highly recommended in some cutaneous 
affections allied to herpes and lepra. It is 
mostly exhibited in the form of decoction, by 
boiling four ounces in four pints of water, ‘to 
two pints; of which from four to eight ounces 
are given two or three times a day. 

ULNA. (from waen, the ulna or cubit.) 
Cubitus. The ulna is smaller and shorter than 
the os humeri, and becomes gradually smaller 
as it descends to the wrist. We may divide it 
into its upper and lower extremities, and its 
body or middle part. At its upper extremity 
are two considerable processes, of which the 
posterior -one and largest is named olecranon, 
and the smaller and anterior one the coronoid 
process. “Between these two processes, the ex- 
tremily of the bone is formed into a dee) arti- 
culating cavity, which, from its semi-circalar 
shape, is called the greater sygmoid cavity, to 
distinguish it from another, which has been 
named the lesser sygmoid cavity. The olecra- 
non begins by a considerable tuberosity, which 
is rough, and serves for the insertion of mus- 
cles, and terminates in a kind of hook, the 
concave surface of which moves upon the pul- 
ley of the os humeri. This process forms the 
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point of the elbow. The coronoid process is 
sharper at its extremity than the olecranon, but 
is much smaller, and does not reach so high. 
In bending the arm it is received into the fossa 
at the fore part of the pulley. At the external 
side of the coronoid process is, the lesser syg- 
moid cavity, which is a small, semi-lunar, arti- 
culating surface, lined with cartilage, on which 
the round head of the radius plays. At the 
fore part of the coronoid process we observe a 
small tuberosity, into which the tendon of the 
brachialis internus is inserted. The. greater 
sygmoid cavity, the situation of which we just 
now mentioned, is divided into four surfaces by 
a prominent line, which is intersected by a 
small sinuosity that serves for the lodgment of 
mucilaginous glands.. The whole of this ca~ 
vity is covered with cartilage. The body, or 
middle part of the ulna, is of a prismatic or 
triangular shape, so as to afford three surfaces 
and as many angles. The external and inter. 
nal surfaces are flat and broad, especially the 
external one, and are separated by a sharp 
angle, which, from its situation, may be term- 
ed the internal angle. ‘This internal angle, 
which is turned towards the radius, serves for 
the attachment of the ligament that connects 
the two.bones, and which is therefore called 
the interosseus ligament. The posterior sur- 
face is convex, and corresponds with the ole- 
eranon. The borders, or angles, which sepa- 
rate it from the other two surfaces, are some- 
what rounded. Atabouta third of the length 
of this bone from the top, in its fore part, we 
observe a channel for the passage of vessels. 
The lower extremity is smaller as it descends, 
nearly cylindrical, and slightly curved forwards 
and outwards. Just before it terminates it 
contracts, so as to form a neck to the small 
head with which it ends. On the outside of 
this little head, answering to the olecranon, a 
small process, called the styloid process, stands 
out, from which a strong ligament is stretched 
to the wrist. The head has a rounded articu- 
lating surface, on its internal side, which is 
covered with cartilage, and received into a 
small semi-lunar cavity formed at the lower 
end of the radius. Between it and the os cunei- 
forme, a moveable cartilage is interposed, 
which is continued from the cartilage that 
covers the lower end of the radius, and is con- 
nected by ligamentous fibres to the styloid 
process of the ulna. The ulna is articulated 
above with the lower end of the os humeri. 
This articulation is of the species called gingli- 
mus. Itis articulated also both aboveand below 
to the radius, and to tie carpus at its lowest 
extremity. Its chief use seems to be to sup- 
port and reculate the motions of the radius. 
Yn children, both extremities of this bone are 
first cartilaginons, and afterwards epiphyses, 
before they are completely united to the rest of 
the bone. : 


ULNAR ARTERY. Arteria ulnaris, See 
CuvsiTAL ARTERY. ; 
ULNAR NERVE. Nervus ulnaris. See 


CuBITAL NERVE. 


wb SE | 
‘ ULNARIS EXTERNUS, in tayology. See 


ExTENSOR CARPI ULNARIS. 
See 


ULNARIS INTERNUS, in myology. 
FLEXOR CARP ULNARIS. uit 

ULOTHO, or Vioruow, a town of West- 
phalia, in the county of Ravensberg, near which 
is a medical spring, It is six miles S. of Min- 
den. 
ULRICSHAMN, atown of Sweden, in W. 
Gothland, formerly called Bogesund, the pre- 
sent name being given it, in 1741, in compli- 
ment to queen Ulrica Eleanora. It is 24 miles 
W.. of Jonkioping, and 47 E. of Getheborg, 
Lon. 14. 22 EK. Lat. 57. 10 N. . 

ULSTER, a province of Ireland, 116 miles 
long and 100 broad; bounded on the E. by the 
Irish sea, on the N. by the Northern ocean, 
on the W. by the Atlantic ocean, on the 5. 
by the province of Leinster, and on the $.W. 
by that of Connaught. The principal rivers 
are the Bann, Foyle, Swilly, Newry-water, 
and Laggan ; and it abounds with large lakes. 
The soil, in general, is fruitful in corn and 
grass; and there are plenty of horses, sheep, 
and beeves. It contains one archbishopric, six 
bishoprics, 10 counties, and 365 parishes, ‘The 
principal place is Londonderry. 

UUTIMATE.«. (ultimus, Lat.) Intended 
in the last resort (Rogers). 

Uttimate ratios. To avoid both the 
tediousness of the ancients and the inaccuracy 
of the moderns, sir Isaac Newton introduced 
what he called the method of prime and ulti- 
mate ratios, the foundation of which is con- 
tained in the first lemma of the first book of 
the Principia. Taking this first lemma fora 
definition, it may be explained (not proved) in 
the manner following. 

Let there be two quantities, one fixed and 
the other varying, so related to each other, that 
first the varying quantity continually approaches 
to the fixed quantity. Secondly, that the vary- 
ing quantity does never reach or pass beyond 
that which is fixed. Thirdly, that the vary- 
ing quantity approaches nearer to the fixed 
quantity than by any assigned difference, then 
is such a fixed quantity called the limit of the 
varying quantity ; or in a looser way of speak- 
ing, the varying quantity may be said to be 


ultimately equal to the fixed quantity. These 


three baeincrae a may be otherwise expressed 
more distinctly thus. First, the difference be- 
tween the varying quantity, and the fixed quan- 
tity must continually decrease. Secondly, this 
difference must never become either nothing or 
negative. Thirdly, this difference must be- 
come less in respect to the fixed quantity than 
by any assigned ratio; or the difference be- - 
tween the two quantities must become a less 
part of the fixed quantity than any fractional 
part that is assigned, how small soever the frac- 
tiow expressing such part may be. Wherever 
these properties are found, the fixed quantity is 
called the limit of the varying quantity, or the 
varying quantity is said to be ultimately equal 
to.the fixed quantity. This last phrase must~ 
not be taken in an absolute literal sense, there 
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being no ultimate state, no particular magni- 
tude that is the ultimate magnitude of such a 
varying quantity. Under the word quantity in 
this definition must be included not only num- 
bers, lines, &c. but more especially ratios con- 
sidered as a peculiar species of quantity. 

Magnitudes thus considered do not consist of 
indivisible parts, but are imagined generated 
by motion. Lines, for stance, are described, 
and in their description are generated not by 
the apposition of parts, but by the continual 
motion of points, surfaces by the motion of 
lines, solids by the motion of surfaces, angles 
by the rotation of their sides, time by a con- 
tinual flowing, and so in other things. These 
generations really take place in the nature of 
things, and are daily seen in the motion of 
bodies. The prime or ultimate ratios of mags 
nitudes, thus generated, are investigated by ob- 
serving their finite increments or decrements, 
and thence finding the limits of the ratios of 
those variable magnitudes ; not of the ratios to 
which the magnitudes ever arrive, but those 
limits to which the ratios of magnitudes per- 
‘petually approach. | 

Many persons deny that quantities can have 
a first and a last ratio; we request their atten- 
tive consideration of the following 

. Proposition.—lf two quantities begin and 
cease to exist in any finite time, T, they have a 
first and a last ratio. 

- Demon.—lIf they have not a first ratio, they 
have not a second nora third ratio, &c.; there- 
fore they have no ratio in the time T. But in 
the ine T they are quantities ; and therefore 
they must have a ratio; that is, they have a 
ratio, and they have not a ratio in the time T; 
which is absurd. ‘Therefore they have a first 
ratio. Q. E. D. : 

They cease to exist at the end of the time T, 
by supposition: therefore, after the end of the 
time 'T’ they are nothing; consequently, at the 
end of the time T they have no ratio. But in 
the time T they had a ratio; and after the end 
of the time they have no ratio: therefore they 
had a last ratio. Q. ELD. 

See Newton's Principia, Lib. i.; Smith’s 

luxions 3 Ludlam on Ultimate Ratios, &c. 

D’/LTIMATELY. ad. (from ultimate.) In 
the last consequence (Afferbury). 

ULTIMITY. s. (ultimus, Lat.) The last 
stage; the last consequence (Bacon). - 

ULTRAMARINE. (outremére, Fr.) An 
exquisitely beautiful, pure, and permanent pig- 
ment, of a deep sky blue, capable of sustaining 
a low red heat without injury, and not sensibly 
impaired by the action of air or weather. ‘It is 
the colouring matter contained in the elegant 
mineral called lapis lazuli, (see Lazu us :) and 
according to Klaproth, appears to consist of 
little else than oxyd of iron. It is separated 
from the mineral with great difficulty and de- 
licacy, and hence produces a very high price. 
The method is as follows. Let the lapis lazali 
be heated just to redness, and then suddenly 
quenched in cold water, and let this be repeated 
two or three times till the stone becomes almost 
friable. Let it next be ground down with a 
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few drops of water in a clean iron mortar, or 
still better in an agate one, till it is reduced to 
a perfectly impalpable powder. Then take 
one pint of linseed oil, warm it over the fire in 
a clean vessel, and add one pound of bees’-wax, 
one pound of turpentine, half a pound of rosin, 
and half a pound of gum mastich: keep the in- 
gredients over the fire, with constant stirring, 
till they are melted, and thoroughly incorpo- 
rated together; the result will be a tenacious, 
adhesive mass. Of this take any quantity, as 
six ounces for example, melt it and pour it into 
a warm clean mortar; then sprinkle upon it 
three ounces of pulverized lapis lazuli, and in- 
corporate it thoroughly by long beating with 
the pestle. This being done, pour in some 
warm water, and again work it about in the 
same manuer as before. In a short time the 
water will become changed with the blue co- 
louring matter. It must then be poured into a 
clear tall glass, and replaced by fresh water, 
proceeding in this manner till the paste will 
give out no more colour on the addition of fresh 
water. By standing a few days the colour will 
subside from the water in which it was sus- 
pended ; when the clear fluid being decanted, 
and the rest evaporated, the deep blue powder 
which remains will be genuine ultramarine. 

U/LTRAMARINE. a. (ultra marinus, Lat.) 
Being beyond the sea ; foreign (Ainsworth). 

ULTRAMO'NTANE. a. (ultra montanus, 
Lat.) Being beyeud the mountains. 

ULTRAMU/NDANE. a. (uléra and mun- 
dus, Lat.) Being beyond the world. 

ULTRO/NEOUS. a. (ultro, Lat.) Sponta- 
neous; voluntary. 

ULTZEN, or VELTZEN, a town of Lower 
Saxony, in the duchy of Lunenburg. It was 
formerly a hanseatic town, has now a consider- 
able trade in wool, and is seated on the Ilme- 
nan, 22 miles S. of Lunenburg. Lon.10. 38: 
Be Bat 62s'55. NY 

ULVA, in botany, a genus of the class cryp- 
togamia, order alge. Frond membranaceous, 
or gelatinous; fructification solitary or clustered,’ 
within the substance or under the cuticle of 
the whole frond. Forty-one species, of which « 
twenty-five are indigenous to our own country.” 
They are allsessile, and without shoots, and 
erow in ditches, and on stones along the sea- 
coast. Ulva umbilicalis is sometimes pickled 
with salt and preserved in jars, and afterwards 
stewed and eaten with oil and lemon juice. 
The species called lavér or navel Javer is: flat,. 
orbicular, sessile, and coriaceous. 

-ULVERSTONE, a town in Lancashire, 
with a market-on. Monday. The country 
people call it Ouston, and it is seated at the foot 
of a swift descent of hills to the S.E. near a 
shallow arm of the Irish sea. It is the port of 
the district of Furness. The principal inns are 
kept by the guides, who regularly pass the 
sands, to and from Lancaster, every Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Friday. It is 18 miles N.W. of 
Lancaster, and 267 N.N.W. of London. Lon. 
3.12 W. Lat. 54.14 N. 

ULYSSES, king of Ithaca, the son of Lae 
ertes, and father of Telemachus, and one. of ‘ 
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those heroes who contributed most to the tak- 
ing Of Troy. After the destruction of that city, 
he wandered for ten years ; and at last returned 
to Ithaca, where, with the assistance of Tele- 
machus, he killed Antinous and othe¥ princes 
who intended to marry his wife Penclope and 
seize his dominions. He at length resigned 
the government of his kingdom to his son 
Telemachus; and was killed by "Eelegonus, 
his son by Circe, who did not know him. 
This hero is the subject of the Odyssey. 

UMA, or UmMEa, a town of Sweden, in W- 
Bothnia, seated on the river Uma, in the gulf 
of Bothnia. The houses are built of wood ; 
and it was twice burnt by the Russians. It is 
the residence of the governor of W. Bothnia, 
and 280 miles N. of Stockholm. Lon. ig. 9 
KEK. Lat. 63.58 N. : 

UMBEL, in botany. 
translates it the rundle. Receptaculum ex cen- 
tro eodem elongatum in pedunculos filiformes 
proportionatos. A receptacle stretching out 
into filiform proportioned peduncles from the 
same centre. See Coryms. Itis 

1, Simple or undivided ; as in panax. 

2. Compound; each peduncle bearing an- 
other little umbel, umbellet, or umbellule.— 
The first or larger set of rays constituting the 
universal or general umbel; the second or sub- 
ordinate set constituting the partial umbel. 
Dr. Withering puts spokes for what Linnéus 
calls radil, 

3. Proliferous or superdecompound. 

An umbel also is 

1. Concave. 2. Convex. 3. Fastigate, or 

rising gradually like the roof of a house. 
It is also either 

1. Erect; or, 2. Nodding. 

Flowers growing in this manner are called 
umbellati, umbellate or umbelled flowers; by 
old authors umbelliferous. Hence, 

UMBELLATAZ, The name of the twenty- 
second order in Linnéus’s. Fragments; and of 
the forty-fifth ia his Natural Orders. Includ- 
ed in the second order of the fifth class, in the 
Artificial System. ‘This order is called by Ray 
and others, umbelliferee; by Czesalpinus, feru- 
lacez. 

U/MBELLATED. a. In botany, is said of 
flowers when many of them grow together in 
umbels, 

UMBELLI’FEROUS. a. (umlel and fero, 
Lat.) Used of plants that bear many flowers, 
growing upon many footstalks. | 

UMBER. (from umbra, Lat. a shade, for 
which purpose it is chiefly used in painting.) 
Martial clay, iron ochre. See the article 
ARGILLA. ! 

There are, however, two kinds of earth that 
pass under this name; Ist, Cologne umber, 
which is a variety of peat or of earthy brown 
coal. ‘There are large beds of it wrought in 
the neighbourhood of Cologne, principally as 
an article of fuel; a pretty-considerable quan- 
tity is also imported into Holland, where it is 
used in the manufacture, or more properly, in 
the adulteration, of snuff, for which purpose it 
‘appears to be better than the common peat of 
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the country; a still smaller quantity is consum4 
ed by the paint-makers. ‘Fhe colour of this 
vegetable umber is a warm somewhat pinkish: 
brown, and isan useful ingredient to the painter 
in water-colours. The 2d material of thiv 
name, and which is far more generally employ= 
ed in painting, is denominated Turkish urnber, 
and appears to be a variety of the iron ore 
called brown ironstone ochre. , A specimen 
from Cyprus was analysed by Klaproth, and 
afiorded him, 


Oxyd of iron 48 
Oxyd of manganése 20 
Silex + 38 
Alumine 5 
Water 14 

100 


cone 


U'MBERED. a. (from umber, or dmbra, 
Lat.) Shaded ; clouded (Shakspeare). — - 

UMBILICAL. a. (from umbilicus, Latin. > 
Belonging to the navel (Ray). . ; 

UmBiLicat corp. Fnnis umbilicalis. 
Funiculus umbilicalis. The navelsstring, A 
cord-like substance, of an intestinal form, about 
halfa yard in length, that proceeds from the 
navel of the fétus to the centre of the placenta. 
It is composed of a cutaneous sheath, cellular 
substance, one umbilical vein, and two umbi- 
lical arteries ; the former conveys the blood to 
the child from the placenta, and the latter re= 
turn it from the child to the placenta. 

UMBILICAL HERNIA. Hernia umbilicalis. 
A protrusion of part of any of the abdominal 
viscera at the navel. See HERNIA. 

UMBILICAL REGION. Regio umbilicalis. 
The part of the abdominal parietes about two 
inches all round the navel. 

UMBILICUS MARINUS.  Cotyledon 
marina. Androsace. Acetabulum marinum. 
Androsace mathioli. Fungus petrens marinus. 
A submarine production found on rocks and 
the shells of fishes, about the coast of Mont- 
pelier, cc. Itis said to be in the form of pow- 
der a useful antithelmetic and diuretic. 

UMBLES. (q. humbles, inferior parts.) The 
eatable part of a deer’s entrails, which being a 
perquisite of office, afford a treat to the keepe 
and his friends. | 

U'MBO.s. (Lat.) The pointed boss, or pro- 
minent part of a buckler (Sw2/?). 

U/MBRAGE. s. (ombrage, Fr.) 1. Shade ; 
screen of trees (Philips). ¢. Shadow ; appear- 
ance (Bramhall). S. Resentment ; offence ; 
suspicion of injury (Bacon). ? 

UMBRA/GEOUS. a. (ombragieux, Fr.) 
Shady ; yielding shade (Harvey). 

UMBRA/GEOUSNESS.s. (from umbrage- 
ous.) Shadiness (Raleigh). 

UMBRA‘TILE. a. (umbratilis, Lat.) Being 
in the shade, . 

UMBRE, in ornithology. See Scopus. 

UMBRELLA, a moveable canopy, made of 
silk or other cloth spread out upon ribs of, 
whale-bone, and supported by a staff, to pro-. 
tect a person from rain, or the scorching beams: 


UNA 

ofthe sun. For the Jatter purpose it hag long 
been used in oriental nations; for the purpose 
of furnishing shelter from rain, it was brought 
into England little more than 30 years ago. At 
that period none but genteel people possessed 
them ; now they are become so common that 
many who fancy themselves genteel people 
would rather get wet through than be seen to 
carry one. 

MBRELLA TREE. See MAGNOLIA. 

UMBRIATICO, a town of Naples, in Cala- 
bria Citeriore, with a bishop’s see, though now 
reduced to a small place. It is seated on the 
Lipuda, 15 miles N. by W. of St. Severina, 
Lon. 17.10 FE. Lat. 38. 29 N. 

UMBRI‘ERE, s. . The visor of the helmet 
(Spenser). 5 

-UMBRO‘’SITY. s. (ambrosus, Lat.) Shadi- 
ness ; exclusion of light (Brown); 

U’MPIRAGE. s. Grom umpire.) Arbitra- 
tion ; friendly decision of a controversy. 

U/MPIRE. s. (from un pere, Fr. a father, 
Minshew.) An arbitrator; one who, as a com- 
_ mon friend, decides disputes (Boyle). 

N. A Saxon privative or negative particle 
answering to in of the Latins, and « of the 
Greeks, on, Dutch. It is placed almost at will 
before adjectives and adverbs. All the instances 
of this kind of composition cannot therefore be 
inserted, We have collected as many as can 
be necessary. 

UNABA‘SHED. a. Not shamed; not con- 
fused by modesty (Pope). 

UNA‘BLE.a. 1. Nothavingability (Rogers). 
2..Weak ; impotent (Shakspeare). 

UNABO’LISHED. a. Not repealed; re+ 
maining in force (Hooker), 

UNACCE/PTABLE. a. Not pleasing; 
not such as is well received (Rogers). 

UNACCE’PTABLENESS. s. State of not 
pleasing (Collier). : 

UNACCE?PTED. a. Not accepted (Prior). 

UNACCE'SSIBLENESS. s. State of not 
being to be attained or approached (Hale). 

UNACCO'MMODATED. a. Unfurnish- 
ed with external convenience (Shakspeare). 

UNACCO’MPANIED. a. Not attended. 

UNACCO’/MPLISHED. «. Unfinished ; 
incomplete (Dryden). 

UNACCOU’NTABLE. a. 1. Not expli- 
cable; not to be solved by reason; not reduci- 
ble to rule (Glanville). 2. Not subject; not 
controlled. 

a ACCOU’NTABLY. ad. Strangely (dd- 
7son). 

UNA’CCURATE. a. Not exact (Boyle). 

UNACCU/STOMED. a. 1. Not used ; 
not habituated (Boyle). 2. New; not usual 


(Philips). 
UNACKNOW’LEDGED. a. Not owned 
(Clarendon). 


UNACQUA’‘INTANCE.s. Wantof fami- 
hiarity ; want of knowledge (South). 

UNACQUAINTED. a. 1. Not known; 
wnusual; not familiarly known (Spenser). 2. 
Not having familiar knowledge (Wake). 

UNA/CTIVE. a. 1. Not brisk ; not lively 
(Locke). 2. Having no employment (Milton). 


UNA 


3. Not busy; not diligent (South). 4. Having 
no efficacy (Multon).. . 

UNADMI'RED. a. 
honour (Pope). 

UNABO/RED. a. Not worshipped (Mil- 
ton). 

UNADO/RNED. a: Not decorated ; not 
embellished (Addison). 

UNADVVSED: a. 1. Impradent; indis- 
creet (Shakspeare), 2: Done without due 
thought ; rash (Hayward). 

UNADVI'SEDLY. ad. 
dently ; INGISCTR ERY (Hooker). 

UNADU’LTERATED. a. Genuine; not 
spoiled by spurious mixtures (Addison). 

UNAFFECTED, a. 1. Real; not hypo- 
critical (Dryden). 2. Free from affectation ; 
open; candid; sincere (Addison). 3. Not 
formed by too rigid observation of rules (Mil. 
fon). 4. Not moved; not touched. . 

UNAFFE/CTING. a. Not pathetic; not 
moving the passions. 

UNAI'DABLE: a. 
(Shakspeare). 

UNAVDED. a. Not assisted ; not helped. 

UNALLVED. a. 1. Having no powerful 
relation. _2. Having no common nature; not 
congenial (Colter). - 

UNA’‘LFERABLE. a. Unchangeable; im- 
mutable (dAtierbury). } 

UNAMBI’TIOUS. a, Free from ambi- 
tion. 

UNANE/’LED. a. (un and knell.) Without 
the bell rung. This sense we doubt (Shak- 
speare). 

UNANGULATE STEM, in botany, a 
stem of one angle: as in iris foetidissima. 

UNANIMITY. s. Agreement in design 
or opinion (Addison). ‘ . 

NA/NIMOUS. a. (unanime, Fr. unani- 
mis, Latin.) Being of one mind; agreeing in 
design or opinion (Dryden). 

UNA'NIMOUSLY. ad. With one mind. 

UNANO'INTED. a. 1>Not anointed. 2. 
Not prepared for death by extreme unetion 
(Shakspeare). 

UNA/NSWERABLE. a, Not to be re- 
futed. 

UNA’NSWERABLY. ad. Beyond confu- 
tation. ; 

UNA’/’NSWERED. a. 1. Not opposed by 
areply (Milton). 2 Not confuted (Hooker). 
3. Not suitably returned (Dryden). 

UNAPPA’LLED. a. Nex daunted ; not 
impressed by fear (Sidney). 

UNAPPA/RENT., a. 
bl 


a. 

UNAPPE’ASABLE. a. Not to be paci- 

fied; implacable (Milton). 
UNAPPREHE'NSIVE. a. 1. Not intelli- 

gent; notready of conception (South). 2. Not 

suspecting. ; 


g 
UNAPPRO’ACHED. a. Inaccessible (Mil- 
ton). 
UNAPPRO'VED. a. Not approved (Mil- 


ton). 
UNA/PT. a. 1. Dull; not apprehensive. 
2, Not ready ; not propense (Shaispeare). 3. 


Not regarded with 


Rashly ; impre- 


Not to be helped 


Obscure; not visi- 


UN B 
Unfit; not qualified (Taylor). 4, Improper ; 
unfit; unsuitable. 
UNA'PTNESS. s. 1. Unfitness ; 3 unsuit- 
ableness (Spenser). 2. Dulness; want of ap- 
prehension (Shakspeare). 3. Unreadiness ; dis 
qualification ; want of propension (Locke). 

UNA/‘RGUED. a. 1. Not disputed (Mil- 
ton). 2. Not censured (Ben Jonson). 

UNA/RMED. a. Having no armour; hay- 
ing no weapons (Grew). 

Unarmed, in botany. Inermis. With- 
out thorns or prickles. Applied to the stem, 
leaf, and calyx. It isused in a similar sense in 
other branches of natural history. 

UNA/RTFUL. a. 1. Having no art or 
cunning (Dryden). 2. Wanting skill (Cheyne). 

UNA/SKED. a. 1. Not courted by solicita- 
tion (Denham). 2. Not sought by entreaty or 
care (Dryden). 

UN ASPIRING. a. Notambitious (Rog.). 

UNASSA‘’ILED. a. Not attacked; not as- 

saulted (Shukspeare). 

- UNASSI'STED. a. Not helped (Rogers). 
bea ics} a, Giving no help (Dry- 


© ON ASSU/MING. a. Not arrogant (Thom. 
$07). 

UNASSU'RED. a. 1. Not confident (Glan- 
ville). 2. Not to be trusted (Spenser). 

UNATTAVNABLE. a. Not to be gained 
or obtained ;. being out of reach (Dryden). 

UNATTA YNABLENESS. s. State of 
being out of reach (Locke). 
. UNATYE’MPTED. a. Untried 3 not as- 
Say red. 

G NATTE/NDED. a.. Having no retinue 
or attendants (Dryden). 

UNATTE/NTIVE. a. Careless ; heedless 

UNAVAILABLE. a. ‘Useless ; vain with 
respect to any purpose (Hooker). 

UNAVA‘ILING. a. Useless; vain (Dry- 
den), 
UNAVOIDABLE. a. 1. Inevitable; not 
to be shunned (Rogers). 2. Not to be missed 
in ratiocination (Tillotson). 

UNAVO'IDED. a. Inevitable (Shaks.). 

UNAU’THORIZED. a, Not supported by 


authority ; not properly commissioned (Dry- 


den 

UNAWARE, Unawa‘res. ad. (from 
aware, or wary.) 1. Without thought; without 
previous meditation (Milion. Pope). 2. Un- 
Sete when it is not thought of; sud- 

denly (Wake). 

UNA‘WED. a. Unrestyained by fear or 
reverence (Clarendon).. 

UNBA/CKED. a. 1. Not tamed; nor 
taught to bear the rider (Suckling). 2. Not 
countenanced ; not aided (Daniel). 

UNBA’LLAST. Unsa‘ntasten. a. Not 
kept steady by ballast ; unsteady. 

To UNBA’‘R. v. a. To open by removing 
the bars; to unbolt (Denham). 

UNBA/RKED. a. agree Pi stripped 
of bark (Bacon). 

UNBA'TTERED. a. Notivjured by blows. 

To UNBA’Y. v. a. To set open; to free 
from the restraint of mounds (Norris). 


U.N B- 
1. Not treated with. 
blows (Corlet). 2. Not trodden (Roscommon) » 


UNBEA’TEN, a. 
UNBECO/MING, 


a. Indecent; unsuit- 


able ; indecorous (Dryden). , 
To UNB F/D. v. a. To raise from a bed 


(Walton). 


UNBEFI'TTING. a. Not becoming; not 


Gari le (Milton). 


BEGO’T. Unpsco’rren. a. 1. Eten 
an crag stad generation (Stalling fleet). 2. 
Not yet generated (Milton). §$. Not attaining 


existence (South). 


. UNBELIEF. s.. 


To UNBELIE’VE. 
not to trust (Wotton). 
true (Dryden). 


Incredulity (Dryden). | 
2. Infidelity ; isrelizion (Hooker). 


_v.a. 1. To discredit ; 
.2. Not to think real or 


UNBELIE’/VER. s. An infidel; one who 
believes not the scripture of me (Hooker). * 

a. To free from 
2. To sitet 3 to remit; to. 


To UNBE’ND. * 
flexure (Taylor). 
set at ease for a eae Ag 


UNBENDING. a. 


Dryden). 


1. Not suffering flexure: , 


(Pope). 2. Resolute; pied La (Rowe).. 


UNBE/NEFICED. a. 


benefice (Dryden). 


ot preferred to a 


UNBENE/VOLENT. a. Notkind(Rog.).' 
UNBENI’GHTED. a. Never visited by. 


darkness (Milton). 
UNBENIVGN. a. 


Malignant; malevolent. 


UNBE’NT. a. 1. Not strained by the string: 
(Dryden). 2. Having the bow unstrung 
(Shakspeare). 3. Not “crushed ; not subdued 
(Dryden). 4. Relaxed ; not intent (Denham). 
a. Unbecoming (Thome. 


UNBESI’EMING. 
son). 
UNBESO/UGHT. 
UNBESTO/WED. 
pe of (Baron). 
UNBEW A‘ILED. 


speare 


a. Not intreated (Mil.). i 


a. Not given; not dis- 


a. Notlamented (Shak- 


ternal motive; to disentangle from prejudice 


(Pope). 
UNBVD. Lic BI’D 


ous ( Milton). 

UNBI’GOTTED. 
(Addison). 

To UNBI‘ND. v. 
(Dryden). 

To UNBI/SHOP. v. 
copal orders (South). 


)- : 
To UNBI/ASS. v.'a. To free from any ex- 


DEN. a. 1. Uninvited 


. (Shakspeare). 2. Uncommanded ; spontane-.. 


a, Free eins bigotry. 


a. To Ragen to untie 


a. To deprive of epis-. 


UNBI/TTED. a. Unbridled ; Gnireateviaka’ 


(.Shakspeare). 
UNBLA/MABLE. 


UNBLE/MISHED. 


tude; free from reproa 


a. Not ctilpable ; not 
to be charged with a fault (Dryden). 


a. Free from turpi- 


ch (Addison). 


UNBLE’NCHED. a. Not disgraced ; not 
injured by any soil (Milton). 


UNBLE‘ST. a. 


1. Accursed ; eeladkd’ 


from benediction (Bacon). 2. Wretched 3: 


unhappy (Prior). 
UNBLOO'DIED. 

blood. 
UNBLO‘WN. a 

expanded (5 Siubspdare), 


a. Not stained bee 


Having t the bud bw un-. 


4 


UN B 
UNBLU’NTED. a: Net made obtuse 
(Cowley): 
UNBO'DIED. a. 
terial (/Vatts). 
den). 


1. Incorporeal ; ; immo. 


To UN BOLT via: To set open; to unbar.: 


UNBO’LTED. a. Coarse; gross; not re- 
fined, a3 flour, by bolting or sifting (Shaks.). 

UNBO'NNETTED. a. Wanting a hat or 
bonnet (Shakspeare). 

UNBOO’KISH. a. . Not studious of 
books. 2. Not cultivated by erudition (Shak- 
speare). 

UNBO/RN. a. Not yet brought into life; 
future ; being to come (Dryden): 

UNBO'RROWED. a. i Oeaaiaes nattve ; 
one’s own (Locke). 

, To be cisiiant ha v.a. 1. 'To reveal in con- 
fidence (Milton). 2. To open; to disclose 
(Milton). 

UNBO'TTOMED. a. 1. Without bottom ; 
bottomless (Milton). 2. Having no solid 
. foundation (Hammond). 

UNBO/’UGHT: a. 1. Obtained without 
/ money (Dryden). 2. Not finding any pur- 
chaser (Locke). 

UNBO'UND. a. 1. Loose; not tied. 2. 
Wanting a cover Oe isi a) 

UNBOU'NDED. as 1. Infinite ; inter- 
ininable (Milton). 2. Uirlisniteds Grestriiveds 

UNBO/UNDEDLY. ad. Without bounds; 
without limits (Gov. of the Tongue). 

UNBOU'NDEDNESS. s. Exemption from 

limits ( Cheyne). 

- “UNBO/WED. a. Not bent (Shakspedre): 

To UNBO’WEE. tv. n: To exenterate; to 
eviscerate (Hakewill): 


To UNBRAICE. v: a. 


(Spenser), 2. To make the clothes loose 
(Shakspeare). 

UNBRE’ATHED. a: Not exercised (.Shak- 
speare). 

UNBRE’ATHING. a. Unanimated (Shak- 
speare). 

UNBRED. a. 1. Not instruéted in civility ; 


ill educated (Gov. of the Tongue). 
taucht (Dryden). 


UNBREE/CHED. a. Having no breeches.) 


UNBRI'BED. a. Not influenced by money 
or gifts (Dryden). 

UNBRIDLED. a. - Licentious ;. not re- 
strained. Sgt e 

UNBRO’KE. Unsro’xen. a: 1. Not 
violated (Taylor): 2. Not subdued ; not 
weakened (Dryden). 

UNBROTHERLIKE. UnBRO/THERLY. 
a. ll-suiting with the character of a brother 
(Decay of Piety). 

Fo UNBUCKLE. ts a. 
buckles (Pope). 

To UNBUF LD. »v. a. 
(Shakspeare). 


To loose from 


To raze; to destroy 


UNBUI'LT. a. Not tye erected (Divided). 


UNBU’RIED. a. Not interred; not ho- 
noured with the rites of faneral (Pope). 


UNBU/RNED. Unsutlrnt. a. 1. Not cons: 


‘sumed; sma wasted; not injured by fire (Dry- 
den). 2. Not heated with fire (Bacon). 
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2. Freed from the body (Dry-> 


» tion. 


To Feat ; to relax” 


2. Not 


3. Not tamed (Addison): , 


UNC 
UNBURNING! a. 


“7; UNBUIRDEN. v. a. Fo tid he a Toad 
(Shakspeare). 2. To throw off (Shakspeare)# 
3. To discloses what -lies. heavy .on the mind» 
(Shakspeare). 

‘To UNBU’TTON. ». a. To loose any: ‘thing 
buttoned (Addison). ; 

UNCALCINED..a. 


Not. consuming by 


Free from calcinas 


UNCA’/LLED. a: Not summoned; i 
sent for; not demanded (Afilton).. | 

To UNCA’LM. v. a. To disturb (Drydeny, 

UNCA’NCELLED. a; Not erased; not 
abrogated (Dryden): 

UNCANO’NICAL. a. 
the canons. 

UNCA’PABLE. a. dinanhabis, Fre incapar, 
Lat.) Not capable ; not susceptible (Ham.); 

UNCA‘RED for: a; Not regarded; Tot 

attended to: 

UNCA/’RNATE. a. Not fleshly (Brownyi 

To UNCA'SE. v: a. 1. To disengage from 
ae covering (Addison). 2: To flay; to strip 


Not agreeable to 


(Spenser). 


UNCA/UGHTF. a. Not yet catched (Gay). 

UNCAU‘SED. a, Having no precedent 
cause. 

UNCAIUTIOUS. a. Not wary; heedless. 

UNCE’LEBRATED. a. Not solemnized: 

UNCE/NSURED. a. Exempt from public 
reproach (Pope). - 

Lthagen stature a. (inceriain, Fr. incertus, 
Latin.) 1. Doubtful; not certainly known 
aan: 2. Doubtful; not having certain 
knowledge (Tillotson). 3. Not sure in conse- 
quence (Pope). 4. Not exact; not sure (Dry= 
den). 5. Unsettled ; onregular ( Hooker). 

UNCE’/RTAINTY. s. . 1, Dubiousness ; 
want of knowledge (Denkam). 2. Tnaccuracy 
(Locke). 8. Contingency ; want. of certainty 
(South). 4. Something unknown (L’ Estr.). 

To UNCHA/IN. v. a. To free from chains 
(Prior): 

UNCHA/NGEABLE. a. Tuthratable not 
subject to variation .(Hooker). 

UNCHA'NGEABLENESS: s. 
bility (Nezwlon): 

UNCHA/NGEABLY. ad; Immutability; 
without change (South). 

UNCHANGED. a. 1. Not altered (Tays 
ler). 2: Not alterable (Pope). 

UNCHA'NGING, a, Suffering’no alteras 
tion. 

To UNCHAIRGE. Us a; 
cusation. (Shakspeare), 1% / 

UNCHA/RITABLE..a. Contrary to cha- 
rity; contrary to the universal love prescribed 
by christianity (Addison). 

UNCHA/RITABLENESS. s Want of 
charity (Atterbury). | 

UNCHA’RITABLY.: ad: 
contrary to charity (Sprat). 

UNCHA/RY. a: Not wary; not cautious, 

UNCHASTE, a, Lewd; ibidizrous 5 not 
continent ; not pure (Taylor). . 

_ UNCHA’STITY. s. . Lewdness; inconti- 


K : 


Immuta- 


To retract en ace 


In’ a manner 


itt nence (Arbuthnot). 


Pah i a 
UNCHE'CKED. a. Untestrained; not 
fluctuated (Milton). 
‘ UNCHEE’/RFULNESS. s. Melancholy; 3 


gloominess of temper (Addison). 
UNCHE’ E/WED. a. Not masticated (Dry- 


den). 
-. To UNCHI'LD. v. a, To deprive of child- 
ren (Shakspeare). 

UNCHRISTIAN. a. 1. Contrary to the 
laws of christianity (South). 2, Unconverted ; 
infidel (Hooker). 

UNCHRI'STIANNESS. s. Contrariety to 
christianity (K. Charles). 

_ UNCTA, a term generally used for the 12th 

art of a thing. In which sense it occurs in 
heath writers, both for a weight, called by us 
an ounce, and a measure called an inch. 

. UNCLA, in algebra, first used by Vieta, 
are the numbers prefixed to the letters. in the 
terms of any power of a binomial; now more 
usually,and generally, called coefficients. Thus, 
in the 4th power of a+ b, viz. 

at + 40°) + Ga2l® + 4ab3 + bf, 
the uncie are 1, 4, 6, 4, 1. 

Briggs first shewed how to find these unciz, 
one from another, in any power, independent 
of the foregoing powers. They are. now 
usually found by what is called Newton's bi- 
nomial theorem, which is the same rule as 
Briggs’s in another form. See BINoMIAL. 


~ UNCIFORM BONE. (os uneiforme, 


from uncus, a hook, and forma, a likeness.). 


The last bone of the second row of the carpus 
or wrist, so named from its hook-like process, 
which projects towards the palm of the hand, 
and gives origin to the great ligament by which 
the tendons of the wrist are bound down, 
UNCINATE. Uncinatus. In botany. 
- Hooked at the end. As the awn of the seed in 
dik urbanum; and the stigma in viola, 
anges &c. This term is used, but not ex- 
ained by Linnéus. In what it differs from 
acai it is. difficult to decide. 
UNCIRCUMCISED. 4. 
cised’; not a Jew (Cowle 
UNCI RCUMCYSION, 
circumcision (Hammond). 
UNCIRCU MSCRI'BED. a. ifpbeundeds 
unlimited (Addison), 
UNCI/RCUMSPECT. a. Not cautious ; } 
not vigilant (Hayward) 
“UNCIRCUMSTANTIAL, a. Unimport- 


 ONCIVIL. a. (incivil, Finan: incivitis, 
Latin.) - Unpolite ; not agreeable to the rules 
of elegance, or com Wee (CPhitgift). 

" UNCIVILIZED. a. Not reclaimed 
from barbarity (Pope), “9, ties, ; indecent 
(Ad dison). 

UNCIVILLY. ad. ‘Unpolitely; not com- 
plaisantl (Brown). 

UNCLA'RIFIED. a. 
‘purified (Bacon). 

To UNCLA'SP. 0. a. To: open what i is shut 
with clasps (Taylor), |. 

UNCLA'SSICG, a. Not classic (Pope). 

-LU'INCLE. s. (oncle, French.) The aeguel 
of one’s father or mother (Shakspeare).. 


Pen 


Omission of 


Not. purged ; ‘not 


nastiness (Taylor). 


Not circum- 


UNC 

UNCLEJAN.. s. 1. Foul; dirty; filthy 

se den). 2. Not purified by ritual practices. 
oul with sin (Rogers). 4. Lewd ; unchaste 
(Milton). 

UNCLEANLINESS. s. Want of cleanli- 
ness; dirtiness (Clarendon). 

-UNCLEIANLY. a. 1. Foul; filthy ; ; nasty 
(Shakspeare). 2. Indecent ; unchaste (Watts).: 
- UNCLE/ANNESS. s. 1. Lewdness; in- 
continence (Gruunt). 2. Want of cleanliness; 
3. Sin; wickedness. 4. 
Want of ritual purity. 

UNCLE/ANSED. a. Not cleansed (Bac.). 

To UNCLE'W. »v. a. (from clew.)' To un- 
do any thing complicated (Shakspeare). 

To UNC CLEINCH. v.a. To open theclosed 
hand (Garth). 

UNCLI!PPED. a. Whole; not cut (Looks). 

To UNCLO'THE. ». a. To strip; to make. 
naked (Watts). 

To UNCLOG. ». a. 1. To disencumber ; 
to exonerate (Shakspeare). 2. To set at liberty 
(Dryd en). 

. o UNCLONSTER. v.n, To set at large 
(Norris). 

To UNCLOSSE, v. a. To open (Pope). 

‘UNCLO'SED. a. Not separated by en- 
closures (Clarendon). 

-~UNCLO'UDED. a: Free from_clouds; 
clear from obscurity; not darkened (Roscom.), 

UNCLO'UDEDNESS. s. Openness; free- 
dom from gloom (Boyle). 

UNCLO'UDY. a. Free from a cloud (Gay). 

To atic Ne v. a. To open (Decay. 


of Piet 

To COME. v.a. To pull the cap off. 

To UNCOIL », a. (from coil.) ‘To open: 
from being coiled or wrapped one part upon 
another (Derham). 

UNCO'NED. a. Not canes (Locke). - 

UNCOLLECTED. a. Not collected ; not 
recollected (Prior). 

UNCO'LOURED. a. Not stained with any 
colour or die (Bacon). 

UNCO!MBED. a. Not parted or masuaeed 
by the comb (Crashaw). 

UNCO!MELINESS. s. Want of grace 5 
want of beauty (Locke). 
UNCO!MELY. a. 

grace (Clarendon). 

UNCO'MFORTABLE. a. 1. Affording n° 
comfort; gloomy ; dismal; miserable (Wake). 
2. Receiving no comfort ; melancholy. 

UNCG'MFORTABLENESS. s. Want of ; 
cheerfulness (Taylor). 

UNCOMMA!NDED. a. Not commanded, 

UNCOMMON... Not frequent; not often: 
found or known (Addison). 
ys UNCQ’MMONNESS. s. lnfrequeney (Ade 
ison 
“UNCOMPA‘CT. as 
closely cohering ( Addison 

_-UNCOMMUINICAT: 
nicated ( Hooker). 

ee a Having no come: 


 UNCOMPA'SSIONATE. a. Having no? 


Not comely ; waning 


Not compact ; not 


{D: a. Not commu- | 


Ps : pity. ak 


cid 


SEINE 
“UNCOMPEILLED. a. Free from compul- 


sion (Pope). 


p finished (Po 


(Hammond 


’ comprehend. 


UNCOMPLATSAINT. a. Notcivil (Locke). 
UNCOMPLE'TE. a, Not perfect; not 


pe). 
UNCOMPO'UNDED. a. 1.Simple; not 
mixed. (Newton). 2. Simple; not intricate 
)- 
UNCOMPREHENSIVE. a. Unable to 


Free from com- 


UNCOMPRESSED. a. 


pression (Boyle). 


UNCON PIVABLE, a. Not to be under- 


_ stood; not to be comprehended by the mind. 


imagined (Creech). 


UNCONCE/IVABLENESS. ;. Incompre- 
hensibility (Locke). 

UNCONCEIIVED. a. Not thought ; not 
UNCONCERN. s. Negligence; want of 


interest; freedom from anxiety; freedom from 


perturbation (Swift). 


UNCONCE/RNED. a. 1. Having nognte- 
rest (Taylor). 2. Not anxious; not disturbed; 
not affected (Denham). 


UNCONCE/RNEDLY. ad... Without in- " 
not devoted (South). 


. terest or affection ; without anxiety (Bentley). 


from anxiet 


UNCONCE’RNEDNESS. s. Freedom 
yor perturbation (South). 
UNCONCE’RNING. a. Not interesting; 
not affecting ; not belonging to one (Addison). 
UNCONCE/RNMENT. s. 
having no share (South). 


UNCONCLU'DENT. Unconctulpine. 


a. Not decisive ; inferring no. plain or certain 


“conclusion or consequence (Locke). 


‘being unconcluding 


not analogous (Milton). 


UNCONCLU’DINGNESS. s. Quality of 
(Boyle). 
UNCONCOCTED. a a. Not-digested ; not 
matured (Brown). 


UNCONDITIONAL. a. Absolute; not 


‘limited by any terms (Dryden). 


UNCONFI/NABLE. a. Unbounded(Shak- 
speare). — | 
UNCONFINED. a. 1. Free from restraint 
(Pope). 2. Having no limits; unbounded 
(Spectator). 
~ UNCONFIRMED. a. 1. Not fortified ‘by 
resolution ; not strengthened; raw; weak 
(Daniel). 2. Not strengthened by additional 
testimony (Milton). 3. Not settled in the 
church by the rite of confirmation. 
UNCONFO/RM. a. Unlike ; 
UNCONFO!RMABLE. a. Inconsistent ; 
not conforming (Watts). 
‘UNCONFO’RMI 
consistency (South). 
‘UNCONFU‘’SED. a. 
‘confusion (Locke). 
; UNCONFU'SEDLY. ad. Without con- 
usion. 
_ UNCONFU'TABLE..«. Irtefragable ; not 
to be convicted of error (‘Sprat). 
wan eo GE'ALED.a Not concreted by 


“TNC ONJUGAL. a. Notconsistent with 
‘matrimonial faith ; net befitting a wife or hus- 
band (Milton). ~~ 


. s. Incongruity ; in- 


Distinct; free from 


The state of . 


dissimilar; _ 


pn OS ERO RI et ie, AMES 

UNCONNECTED. a. Not coherent; 
not joined -by proper transitions or dependence 
of parts ; lax; loose ; raphe (Waits). 

UNCONN IVING, Not forbearing 
penal notice (Milton). 

UNCO'NQUERABLE. a. Not to be sub- 
dued; insuperable; not to be overcome; in- 
vincible (Pope) 

UNCONQUERABLY, ad. Invyincibly ; 
insuperably (Pope). 

UNCO'NQUERED. a. ‘Not subdued ; not 
Overcome (Denham). 2. Insuperable 5 in- 
vincible (Sidney). 

UNCO'NSCIONABLE. a. 1. Exceeding 
the limits of any just claim or expectation 
(L’Estrange). _ 2. Forming unreasonable ex- 
pectation (Dryden). 3: Enormous; vast, A 
low word (Milton), 4. Not guided or in- 
fluenced by conscience (South). 
aA OL ah acl ad. Unreason- 
a ” 

UNCONSCIOUS. @ 12 Having, no men- 
tal perception (Blackmore). 2 - Unacquainted ; 
unknowing (Pope), 


UNCO/NSECRATED. a. Not dedicated ; 


UNCONSE/NT ED. a. Not yielded (Wake). 
. UNCONSI/DERED. a. Not considered ; 
not attended to (Brown). 
UNCO'NSONANT. a. Incongruous ; un- 
fit; inconsistent (Hooker). 
UNCO’'NSTANT., a: (inconstant, French ; 
inconstans, Latin.) Fickle ; not steady ; change- 
able; mutable (Maz 
UNCONS T RAUNED. a. Free from com- 
pulsion (Raleigh). — 
UNCONSTRAIINT,. s. 
constraint; ease (Felton). 
UNCONSUILTING. a. (inconsultus, Lat.) 
Heady ; rash ; improvident; imprudent (Sid-). 
UNCONSUIMED. a. Not wasted; not 
destroyed by any wasting power (Milton). 
UN CONSUMMATE. «. Not consum- 
mated. ~ 
-UNCONTE/MNED. a, Not despised. © 
UNCONTENTED. a. Not contented ; 
not satisfied. (Dr TIN 


Freedom from 


UNCONTE! Tn tatees s» Want of 
yp to satisfy (Boyle . 
UNCONTE'SST BLE. @ Indisputable ; 


not controvertible (Locke). 

UNCONTE'STED..a. 
evident (Blackmore). . 

UNCONTRI'TE. Not religiously penitent 
(Hammond). 

UNCONTRO'LLABLE, a. 1. Resistless ; 
pont beyond opposition (Milton). 2. Tn- 

utable; irrefragable (Howard). 

SN NCONTRO'LLABLY. ad. 1. Without 
possibility of opposition. 2. Without danger 
of refutation ( Brown). 
~ UNCONTRO'LLED. a. 1. Unresisted ; 
unopposed ; not to be overruled (Philips). 2, 
‘Not convinced ; not refuted (Howard). 

UNCONTRO'LLEDLY. ad. Without 
control; without opposition (Decay of Piety). 

UNCONTROVERTED. a. Not disputed, 
not liabl .o debst (Glanville). : 

2 


Not disputable ; 


UNC 
UNCONVE’RSABLE. a, Not suitable to 
conversaiion ; not social (Rogers). . 
UNCONVE’RTED., a. 1, Not persuaded 
of the truth of christianity (Rogers)... 2. Not 
religious; not yet reduced to live a holy hfe. 
To UNCO'RD., v. a. To loose a thing 
bound with cords, } ty 
~ * UNCORRE'CTED. a. Inaccurate; not 
polished to exactness (Dryden). 
UNCORRU’PT. a. Honest; upright; not 
tainted with wickedness ; not eed by 
iniquitous interest (Hooker). 
NCORRU/PTED. a. Not vitiated ; not 
depraved (Locke). matey 
._ To UNCO/VER. v.'a. 1..To divest of a 
covering (Locke). 2. To deprive of clothes 
(Shakspeare). 3. To strip of the roof (Prior). 
4, To show openly ; to strip of a veil, or con- 
cealment (Milton). 5. To bare the head, as 
in the presence of.a superior (Shakspeare). 


UNCO’'UNSELLABLE. a, ‘Not to be ad- _ 


vised. \ 
UNCO’UNTABLE. a.. Innumerable (Ra- 
leigh). 


UNCO’UNTERFEIT. a. Genuine; not 
spurious (Sprai). 

To UNCO’UPLE. v. a, To loose dogs from 
their couples (Dryden). ; 

UNCO'URTEOUS. a. Uncivil ; unpolite. 

UNCO’URTLINESS. s. Unsuitableness 
of manners to a court (Addison). 


UNCO/URTLY. a. Inelegant of manners ; © 


uncivil (Sw2ft). 
UNCO/’UTH. «a. (uncu’S, Saxon.) Odd; 
strange ; unusual (fairfax). 


UNCO’UTHNESS, s. Oddness ; strange- 
ness. 
To UNCREA’TE, v. a. To annihilate; to 


reduce to nothing; to deprive of existence 


(Pope). a td 
UNCREA‘’TED. a. 1. Not yet. created 
~ (Milton). 2. (incrée, French.) Not produced 
by creation (Blackmore). . . 
UNCRE'DITABLENESS. s. Want of 
reputation (Decay of Piety). 
UNCRO’PPED. a. Not. cropped; not 
gathered (Milton). 
UNCRO’SSED. a. Uncancelled (Shaks.). 
UNCRO’UDED. .a. Not straitened by 
want of room (Addison). . ss 
To UNCRO’WN. v. a. To deprive of a 
crown ; to deprive of sovereignty (Dryden). 
U’NCTION. s. (unction, French.) 1. The 
act of anointing (Hooker). 2. Unguent; oint- 
ment (Drayton), .3. The act of anointing 
medically (Arbuthnot). 4. Any thing soften- 
ing, or lenitive (Shakspeare). 5. The rite of 
anointing in the Jast hours (Hammond). 6. 
Any thing that excites piety and devotion. 
Uncrion, in matters of religion, is used for 
the character conferred on sacred things by 
anointing them with oil. Unctions were very 
frequent among the Hebrews. They anointed 
both their kings and high-priests at the cere- 
mony of their inauguration. They also anoint- 
ed the sacred’ vessels of the tabernacle and 
temple, to sanctify and consecrate them to the 
‘service of'God. The unction of kings is sup- 


UND 
posed to be a ceremony introduced) very late 
among the Christian princes, It is said that 
none of the emperors were ever anointed before 
Justinian or Justin. The emperors of Ger- 
many took the practice from those of the east- 
ernempire. King Pepin of France, was the 
first who received the unction. In the ancient 
Christian church, unction always accompanied 
the ceremonies of baptism and confirmation. 
Extreme unction, or the anointing persons im 
the article of death, was also practised by the 
ancient Christians, in compliance with the 
precept of St. James, chap..v. 14th and 15th 
verses. After the Roman catholic religion. 
found its way into the world, this, as well as 
many other of the practices of the earlier chris- 
tians, became shockingly corrupted. 
UNCTUOSITY. s. Fatness; oiliness. 
U/NCTUOUS.. a. Fat; clammy; oily 
(Shakspeare). . 
U/NCTUOUSNESS. s. Fatness; oiliness ; 
clamminess ; greasiness (Boyle). 
ONCU’LLED. a. Not gathered (Milton). 
UNCU’/LPABLE. a. Notblamable (Hook.). 
UNCU’LTIVATED. a. (inculius, Latin.) 
1. Not cultivated; not improved by tillage 
(Locke). 2. Not instructed; not. civilized 
(Roscommon). va oo saa 
UNCU/MBERED. a. Not burdened ; not 
embarrassed (Dryden). 
UNCU/RBABLE. a. That cannot: be 
curbed or checked (Shakspeare). 
UNCU’/RBED. a. Licentious; not re- 


strained. 


’0 UNCU’'RL. v. a. To loose from ringlets 

or convolutions (Dryden). 

To Uncv’ru. v. n. To fall from the 
ringlets. 

UNCU’/RRENT. a. Not current; not pass- 
ing in common payment (Shakspeare). 

To UNCU/RSE. v. a. To free from an 
execration (Shakspeare). 

UNCU’T. a. Not cut (Waller). 

To UNDA’. v. a. To open’; to free from 
the restraint of mounds (Dryden). 

UNDA’MAGED. a. Not made worse ; 
not impaired (Phzlips). any, 

UNDATE. “Undulate. In botany, waved. 


The surface rising and falling in waves, or ob- 


tusely; not in angles.—. Applied. to the leaf in 


potamogeton crispum ; and to the corol in glo- 
pilosa.) . 
Linnéus, in Philos. Bot. has only the se- 
cond of these terms, which he applies to a leaf 
thus—folium undulatum fit, cam discus versus 
marginem convexe adscendit et descendit. - In 
Term. Bot. we meet only with the first, thus 
explained—disco plicis obtusis alternatim flexo. 
In Delin. Pl..both terms‘occur. But they do ~ 
not appear to be used in different senses, any 
more than patens and patula, valva and -val- 
vula, &c. . 
UNDA/UNTED.. a. Unsubdued by fear; 
not depressed (Dryden). 
UNDA/UNTEDLY. - a. 
pidly; without fear (South). dt 
UNDA/ZZLED. a. Not dimmed, or con: — 
fused by splendour (Boyle). | 


Boldly ; intre- 


UND 
' Yo UNDE’AF. v. a.. To free from deafness 
{Shakspeare). 

UNDEBA‘UCHED. «a. Not corrupted by 
debauchery (Dryden), 

UNDECAGON, is a polygon of eleven 
sides. 

_ Ifthe side of a regular undecagon be 1, its 
area will be 9°36563y9 = x tang. of 73%, 
degrees; and therefore if this number be mul- 
tiplied by the square of the side of any other 
regular undecagon, .the. product will be the 
area of that undecagon. 

UNDEGA’YED. a. Not liable to be dimi- 
nished (Pope). 

UNDECGA/YING. a. Not suffering dimi- 
nution or declension (Blackmore). . 

To UNDECE‘IVE. v. a. To set free from 
the influence of a fallacy (Roscommon). 

CUNDECE’IVABLE. a. Not liable to de- 
ceive, or be deceived (Holder). 
-~UNDECE’IVED. a. Not cheated ; not 
imposed.on (Dryden). 

UNDECEMVIR, a magistrate among the “ 
ancient Athenians, who had ten other. col- 
leagues or associates joined with bim in the 
same commission. The functions of the un- 
decemviri at Athens were much the same as 
those of the late prevots de marechausse in 
France. ‘They took care of the apprehending B 
of criminals; secured them in the hands of 
justice ; and when they were condemned, took 
them again into custody, that the sentence 
might. be executed on them. They were 
chosen by the tribes, each tribe naming its 
own; and as the number of the. tribes af- 
ter Calisthenes was but*ten, which made ten 
numbers, a scribe or notary was added, which 
made the number eleven. 


UNDECIDED. a. Not determined ; not. 


settled (Roscommon). 

UNDECUSIVE. a. Not decisive; not con- 
clusive (Glanville). 

To UNDE’CK. w..a, 
ments (Shakspeare). 

UNDE'CKED. a. 
bellished (Milton). 

UNDECLI/NED. a, seo grammati- 
cally varied by psaatinig, 2. Not deviating ; 
not turned from the right way (Sandys). 

WD kOe OSD a. Not consecrated ; 
not devoted. 2 Not inscribed to a patron 
(Boyle). - 

UNDEE/DED. a. Not signalised by action 
(Shakspeare). 

UNDEFA‘CED. a. Not epic vel aR its 
form ; not disfigured (Granville). 

UNDEFE’ASIBLE, a. Not defeasible ; 
not to be vacated or annulled. 

UNDEFIED. a. Not set at defiance; not 
challenged (Dryden). 

UNDEFV/LED. a. Not polluted ; not vi- 
tiated ; not corrupted (Milton). 

UNDEFI/NABLE. a. Not to be wiaried 
out, or circumscribed by a definition (Locke). 

UNDEFY/NED. a. Not circumscribed, or 
explained by a definition (Locke). 

UNDEFO/RMED, a. 
not disfigured (Pope). 


~'To deprive of orna- 


Not adorned ; not em- 


Not deformed ; 


UND 

-UNDELVBERATED. a. Not carefully 
considered (C/arendon). 

- UNDELIGHTED. a. ‘Not pleased ; 
touched with: pleasure (Milton). 

UNDELIGHTFOL. a, Not giving plea 
sure ( Clarendon). 

UNDEMO’LISHED. a. Not razed ; not 
thrown down (Philips). 

UNDEMO’NSTRABLE. a. Not capable’ 
of fuller evidence (Hooker). 

UNDENIABLE. : a. Such as ‘cannot be 
gainsaid (Sidney). 

UNDEN VABLY. ad. So Shaina as to ad- 
mit no contradiction (Brown). 


be UNDEPLO’RED. a. Not lamented (Dry-. 
n). : 
UNDEPRA'VED. a. Not corrupted (Grane 


ville). 

UNDEPRI'VED. a. Ne ot divested by au- 
thority; not athe) of any possession (Drs y- 
den). 

UINDER. preposition... (undar, Gothic ; 
unven, Saxon; onder, Dutch.) °1. In a state ‘ 
of subjection: we were all:under the ‘king 
(Dryden). 2. In the state of pupilage to: £ . 
studied under one Wentworth (Denham).: 3. 
Beneath; soas to be.covered or hidden: is . 
dagger was under his cloak (Dryden). 4. 

Below in place; not.above: the parlour is 
under fhe chamber (Bacon). 5. Ina less de- 
gree than: he acted under his natural strength 
(Dryden). 6. For less than: it was sold 
under the price. 7. Less than; below: no- - 
thing under royalty contented him (Collier). 
8. By the show of: ke escaped under ‘the ap- 
pearance of a messenger (Baker). .9. With 
lessthan: he would no¢ speak under ten. pounds. 
(Swift). °10..in the state of inferiority to ; 
noting rank or order of precedence: a viscount. 
is under an earl (Addison). -11. Ina state of 
being loaded with: he faints under his load 
(Shakspeare). 12, Ina state of oppression by, 
or subjection, to: the criminal was under the 
lash (Addison). 13. Ina state in which one 
is seized or overborn : J was under great anx- 
iety (Pope). 14. Ina state of being liable to, 
or limited by: he acés under legal restraints 
(Locke). 15. In a state of depression or de- 
jection by: he sunk under his father’s influence | 
(Shakspeare), .16. In the state of being di- 
stinguished : he was known under another 
name (Locke). 17. In the ‘state of : he may 
do well under his present disposition (Swift). 
18. Not having reached or arrived to; noting 
time : he is under Jifteen (Spenser). 19. Re- 
presented by: i¢ appeared under a fair form 
(Addison). 20. Ima state of protection: un- 
der your direction I am safe (Collier). 21. 
With respect to: 2£ is mentioned under two 
heads (Felton). 22. Attested by: I gave it 
under my hand. 23. Subjected to; being 
the subject of : all this was under consideration 
(Addison). 24. In the next stage of subordi- 
nation: ¢heir hopes were in him under the Be 
neral (Locke). 25. Ina state of relation that 
claims protection: he was under his uncle's 
care. 

U’irpeR. ad. 1. Ina state of. ‘subjection (2 


met 


UND 


Chronicles). 2. Below; not above. i Less : 
opposed to over or more (Addison). It has: 
a signification resembling that of an adjéotives 

lower in place; inferior ; ; subject ; subordinate: 
(Shakspeare). 5. It is much used in compo- 


sition, in several senses, which the following: 


examples will explain. 
U 


action not essential to the main story (Dry- 


don). 

To UNDERBE’AR. v. a. (under and bear.) 
1. To support; to endure (Shakspeare). 2. 
To.line; to guard: out of use (Shakspeare). 

UNDERBEA’RER. s. (under and bearer.). 
In fanerals, those that sustain the weight of 
. the body, distinct from those who are bearers 
of ceremony, and only hold up the pall. | 

To UNDERBI’D. ». a. (under and bid.) 
To offer for any thing less than its worth. 

UN DERCLERK. s. (under and clerk.) A 
clerk subordinate to the principal clerk (Sw.). 

To UNDERDO’. v. n. (under and do.) 1. 


Fo act below one’s abilities (Ben Jonsony. 2. — 


‘Fo do less than is requisite (Grew). 

UNDERFA/CTION. s. Subordinate fac- 
tion ; subdivision of a faction (Dec. of Prety). 

UNDERFE’LLOW. s. (under and. fellow.) 
A mean man; a sorry wretch (Sidney). 

UNDERFILLING. s. (under and fill.) 
Lower part of an edifice (Wotton). 

To-UNDERFO'N G. v. a. (underand yan- 
zan, Saxon.) To take in hand (Spenser). 

To UNDERFU’RNISH. v. a. (under and 
Furnish.) To supply with less. than enough 
(Collier). ° . 

To UNDERGIRD. v. a. (under and giv 
Fo bind round the bottom (Acts). 

To UNDERGO’. v. a. (under and go.) 1. 
To suffer; to sustain; ~ endure evil (Dry- 
den). 2 To support; to hazard: not used 
(Shakspearey. 3. To ears to be the bearer 
of; to possess: not used (Shakspeare). 4. 
To sustain ; to endure without fainting (Shak- 
speare). 5. To pass through (Arbuthnot). 6. 
To be subject to Skee loa 

UNDERGROU'ND. s. (underand ground. ye 
Subterraneous space (Milton). 

UNDERGROWTH °s. (under and 
growth). That which grows under the tall 
wood (Milton). 

UNDERHA/ND, ad. (under and hand.) 
1, By means not apparent ;. secretly (Hooker). 
2, Clandestinely 5 3; with fraudulent secrecy. 

-Unverna’NbD. @ Secret; clandestine; 
sly (Addison). ; 

-UNDERIVED. a. (from detucil y Not 
berrbewed (Locke). 

UNDERLA’/BOURER. ss. (under and la- 
bour.) A subordinate workman (Wilkins). 

To UNDERLA’Y. v. «@. (under and lay.) 
‘Po strengthen by something laid under. 

‘UNDERLEVAF. s. (under and leaf.y A 
species of apple (Mortimer). 

To UNDERLINE. vo. a. (under and line.) 
t. To mark with lines below the words. 2. 
To influence secretly (Wotton), 


ferior'agent ; a sorry mean fellow (Sidney). 


DERA/CTION. s, Subordinate action ; ' 
» (Boyle). 
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'ToUNDERMYNE. », a. (under and mine.) 
1. To dig cavities under any thing, so that it 
may fall, or be blown up; to sap (Pope). 2. 
To excavate under (Addison). 3. To injure 
by: clandestine means (Locke). 

UNDERMI’NER. s. (from undermine.) 
1. He wi saps; he that digs away the sup- 

orts. 2. A clandestine see (South). 

U'NDERMOST. a. Lowest in ‘place 
2, Lowest in’ rite or condition. 

UNDERNE’ATH. ad. (compounded from 
under and neath, of which we sull retain the 
comparative nether.) Inthe lower place; be- 
low; under; beneath (Addison). 

Unperne’ ath. prep. Under (Sandys). 

UNDEROTFFICER. s. (under and officer.y 
An inferior officer ; one in subordinate autho- 
rity (Aye). | 

UNDE’ ee a.. Not derogatory 
(Boyle). 

UN DERPART. s. (under and part.) Sub- 
ordinate, or unessential part (Dryden). 

UNDERPE’TTICOAT. s. The petticoat 
worn next the body (Spectator). 

To UNDERPIN. v. a. (under and pin.) 
To prop ; tosupport (Fale). 

U/NDERPLOT. s. (under and plot.) 41. 
A series of events proceeding collaterally with: 
the main aiey of a play, and subservient to it 
(Dryden). A clandestine scheme (4dd.). 

1 UNDERPRAISE. 


To UNDERPRI’ZE. vw. a. (under and 
prize.) To value at less than the worth 
(Shakspeare). 

To UNDERPRO’P. v. n. (under and prop.) 
To support ; to sustain (Fenton). 

UNDERPROPO’RTIONED. a. (under 
and proportion.) Having too little preportion 
(Collier). 

UNDERPU'LLER. s. (under and puller.) 
Inferior or subordinate puller (Collier). 

To UNDERRA’TE. »v. a. (under and rate.) 
To rate too low. 

Unoerra’te. gs. (from the verb.) A 
price less than is usual (Dryden). : 

To UNDERSA'Y. v. n. (under and say ¥ 


v. a. (under and 
_ praise.) ‘To praise below desert (Dryden). 


/ 


xe say by way of derogation : obsolete (Spon h 


ae DERSE’/CRETARY. s. An inferior or 
subordinate secretary (Bacon). 

To UNDERSE'’LL. »v. a. nit and sell.) 
To defeat, by selling for less; to sell cheaper 
than another (Child). 

UNDERSE’RVANT. s. (under and ser- 
vant.) A servant of the lower class (Grew). 

To U’/NDERSET. v. a. (under and set. ) 
To prop ; to support (Bacon). 

NDERSETTER. s. (from wunderset.) 
Prop ; pedestal to support (1 Kings). 

UNDERSE'TTI G. s. (from underset. ) 
Lower part ; pedestal (Wotton). 

UNDERSHE’RIFFE. s. (under and sheriff.) 
The deputy of the sheriff ( Cleaveland). ) 

.. UNDERSHE’/RRIFRY. s. The ae 


or office of an undersheriff (Bacon). 
U’NDERLING. s. (from under.) ‘Ani in=. 


UNDERSHO’T. part. a. (under and Hex 
Moved by water passing under it (Carew). + 


! 


_ UNDERSO'NG, s, (under and song-)'Cho- 
rus ; burden of a song (Dryden), 

To UNDERSTA'ND. v. a. preterit under- 
stood. (unvepyzan’van, Saxon.) 1. To conceive 
with adequate ideas; to have full knowledge 
of; to comprehend (Addison). 2. To know 
the meaning of; to be able to interpret (Mil- 
ton). 3. To suppose to mean (Locke). 4. 
To know experience (Milton). 5. To 
know by instinct (Milton). 6. To interpret 
at least mentally; to conceive with respect to 
meanitig (Stilling fleet). 7. To know another’s 
meaning (Milton). 8. To hold in opinion 
with conviction (Milton). g. To mean with- 
out expressing (Milton). 10, To know what 
is not expressed (Milton). 

To UNDERSTa‘ND. v. n, 1. To have use 
of the intellectual faculties; to be an intelli- 
gent conscious being (Chronicles), 2. To be 
informed by another (Nehemiah). 3. To have 
learned (Milton). 

UUNDERSTA’/NDING.  s. (from under- 
stand.) 1. Intellectual powers; faculties of 
the mind, especially those of knowledge and 
judgment (Davies). 2. Skill; exact compre- 
hension (Swift). 3, Intelligence; terms of 
communication (Clarendon). 

UnperstTa’NDING. a. Knowing; skilful. 

UNDERSTA’NDINGLY. ad. With 
knowledge (Milton). ; 

UNDERSTRA‘PPER. s. (under and strap.) 
A petty fellow; an inferior agent (Swift). 

- UNDERSWEN, or Unpverset en, a hand- 
some town of Swisserland, in the canton of 
Bern, near which is the famous cavern of St. 
Pat. It is seated on the lake Fhun, 25 miles 
S.S.E. of Bern, and 30 S.E. of Friburg. Lon. 
7. 32 E.. Lat. 46.32. N, 

To UNDERTA’KE. ». a. pret. undertook ; 
part. pass. undertaken. (underfangen, Germ.) 
1. To attempt; to engage in (Roscommon). 
2. To assume a character: not used (Shak.). 
3. To engage with; to attack (Shakspeare). 
4, To have the charge of (Shakspeare), 

To UnvERTA‘KE. v, n. 1. To assume 
any business or province (Milton). 2. To 
venture ; to hazard (Shakspeare). 3. To pro- 
mise; to. stand bound to some condition 
{Voodward). . 

UNDERTAKER. s. (from undertake.) 1. 
One who engages in projects and affairs (Cla- 
rendon). 2. One who engages to build for 
another at a certain price (Swift). 3. One 
-who manages funerals (Young). 

UNDERTA‘KING, s. (from undertake.) 
Attempt ; enterprize; engagement (Raleigh). 

UNDERTE’NANT. 5s. A secondary te- 
nant; one who holds from him that holds 
from the owner (Davies). 

UNDERVALUATION. s. (under and va- 
lue.) Rate not equal to the worth (Wotton), 

_ ToUNDERVA'LUE., »v. a. (under and va- 
due.) 1. To rate low; to esteem lightly; to 
treat as of little worth (Atterbury). 2. To de- 
press; to make low in estimation ; to despise 

(Addison). | 
_ Unverva'tue. s. (from the verb.) Los 
sate; vile price (Temple). TROT 
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UNDERVA’LUER. s. (from undervalue.) 
One who esteems lightly (Walton). 

UNDERW ALDEN, a canton of Swisser- 
land, bounded on the N. by the canton of Lu- 
cern and the Lake of the Four Cantons; E. 
by high mountains which separate it from the 
canton of Uri; S. by Mount Brunich which 
parts it from the canton of Bern, and W, by 
that of Lucern, It is twenty-four miles long 
and twenty broad; and divided into the Upper 


_and Lower Valley, bya forest called Kesterwald, 


which crosses the canton from N. to S$, The 
country abounds in fruit and cattle, but pro- 
duces little corn and grows no wine, ‘The in- 
habitants are Roman Catholies. Stanz is the 
capital of the Lower Valley, and Sarnen of the 
Upper and of the whole canton. 

UNDERWOOD. s. (under and wood.) 
The low trees that grow among the timber 
(Mortimer). 

U'NDERWORK. (under and work.}s.Sub- 
ordinate business ; petty affairs (Addison). 

To U'npeRWORK. v. a. preterit and parti- 
ciple pass. underworked or underwrought. 1, 
To destroy by clandestine measures (Shak- 
speare). 2.'To labour less than enovgh (Dry- 
den). 3. To work at a price below the com- 
mon, / 

UNDERWO’/RKMAN.s. (under and work 
man.) An inferior or subordinate labourer. 

To UNDERWRI'TE. v. a. (under and 


write.) ‘To write under something else (Sid- 


ney). 

UNDERWRITER.’ s. (from underwrite). 
An insurer; so called from writing his name 
under the conditions. 


UNDESCRI’BED. a, Not described (@of- 
lier). 
UNDESCRI'ED. a. Not seen; unseen; 


undiscovered. 

UNDESE’/RVED. a. 1.. Not merited; not 
obtained by merit (Sidney): @. Not incurred 
by fault (Addison). F 

UNDESERVEDLY. ad. Without desert, 
whether of good or ill (Dryden). 

UNDESERVER. s. One of no merit 
(Shakspeare). . 

UNDESH/RVING. a. 1. Not having me- 
rit; not having any worth (Aéterbury). 2. 
Not meriting any particular advantage or hurt 
(Popeye oui i. Lica 

UNDESUVGNED. ea. Not intended; not 
purposed (Blackmore). 

JNDESI’GNING. a. 1. Not acting with 
any set purpose (Blackmore). 2. Having no 
artful or fraudulent schemes ; sincere (South). 

UNDESIRABLE. a. Not to be wished ; 
not pleasing (Milton). 

UNDESI’RING. a, Negligent; not wish- 


ing. : 
‘UNDESTRO'Y ABLE. a. Indestructible ; 


not susceptible of destruction: not in use 


( Boyle). Sa 
UNDETERMI NABLE., a. Impossible to 
be decided (Wotton). pA 
UNDETE/RMINATE. a. 1. Not settled ; 
not decided ; contingent. Regularly, indefer- 
minate (South). 2. ‘Not fixed (More). | 


* 
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UNDETE/RMINATENESS. Unperer- 
MINA/TION, s. (from undeferminate.) 1. Un- 
“eertainty; indecision (Hale). 
“not being fixed, or invincibly saat (More). 
UNDETERMINED. a. Tinsetlled's 
undecided (Milton). 2. Not limited ; ; not re- 
‘gulated (Hale). APcietrgsicdd >. 
UNDIAPHA’NOUS. 
transparent (Boyle). 
‘UNDIGE/STED. a, Not concocted; not 
tubitued by the stomach (Denham). 
-“UNDI'GHT. preterit. Put off (Spenser). 


a. Not pellucid; not 


‘UNDIMI'NISHED. a, Not impaired; not - 


-Pissufved (Addison). 
~ UNDI/PPED. a, Not dipped; not plunged 
(Dryden). —- 
UNDIRE' CTED. a. Not directed Career 
More), 
-UNDISCE'RNED. a. Not Sheetal | 
discovered ; not deseried (Dryden). 
UNDISCE’RNEDLY. ad. So as to be un- 
discovered (Boyle). 
UNDISCE/RNIBLE. a. Not to be dis- 
cerned; invisible (Rogers). 
‘ UNDISCE’RNIBLY. ad. Invisibly ; im- 
perceptibly (South). 
UNDISCE'RNING. a. Injudicious ; in- 
capt of making due distinction (Donne). 
UNDISCIPLINED. a. 1. Not subdued to 
‘regularity and order (Ta gion). 2. Untaught ; 
uninstructed (A. Charles). 
‘MW NDISCO/RDING. a. Not disagreeing ; 
not jarring in music (Milton). 
. UNDISCO!VERABLE. a. Not to be found 
out (Rogers). 
UNDISCO'VERED. a. Not seen ; not de- 
scried ; not found oat (D den). . 
UNDISCREET. a. Nat wise ; ian pratten: 
-UNDISGUIVSED. a.. Open 5 dftless + ; plain. 
UNDISMA’YED. a. Not discouraged ; not 
‘le ssed with fear (Milton). 
UNDISOBLI'GING. a. Inoffensive (Br.). 
UNDISPO’'SED. a. Not bestowed (Swift). 
; UNDISPU’LED. a. Incontrovertible; evi- 
ent. 
UNDISSE‘MBLED. a. 1. Openly declared, 
p. Honest ; not feigned (Atterbury). 
UNDISSIPATED. a. Not scattered ; not 
dispersed (Boyle). 
‘+ UNDISSO'LVING. a.. Never melting. 
UNDISTE’MPERED. a. 1. Free from dis- 
ease, 2, Free from perturbation (Temple), 
UNDISTYNGUISH ABLE. a. 1. Not to 
be distinctly seen (Rogers). 2. Not to be 
known by any peculiar, property (Locke). 
-UNDISTIN’GUISHED. a. 1. Not mark- 
ed out so as to be knewn from each other 
(Locke). 2, Not.to be. seen otherwise than 
confusedly ; not separately and plainly deseried 


not 


(Dryden), 3. Not plainly discerned (Swift). 
4. Aamtiiog. nothing between’ a2 no 
intervenient spade (Shakspeare). Not 


marked by any particular property. ‘6. Not 
treated with any particular respect, - 
UNDISTUNG sUISHING, a. Making no 
difference (Addison). 
UNDISTRA’CTED. a. Not perplexed by 
contrariety of thoughts or desires (Boyle). 


2./ Fhe state of - 


‘divest of clothes; to strip (Suckling). 
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UNDISTRA/CTEDLY. a. Without cise’ 
turbance froincontrariety of sentiments ( Boy/e). 

UNDISTRA‘CTEDNESS. s. Freedom 
from interruption by different heaihite (Boyle). 

UNDISTURBED. a. 11. Free from: per= 
turbation ; calm; tranquil; placid (Aéterbury). 
2. Not interru ted by any hinderance or mo- 
lestatiou (Dri Ly, 3. Not agitated: (Dryd.). 

UNDISTO’RBEDLY. ad, “Calmly ; peace- 
fully. 

UNDIVI'DABLE. a. Not elke not 
susceptible of division (Shakspeare). 

UNDIVI‘DED. a. Unbroken ; whole ; not 
phe (Taylor). 

NDIVU’LGED. a. Secret ; not promul- 
piss (Shakspeare). 

To UNDO. v. a preterit undid; participle 
passive undone. To ruin; to bring to de- 
struction Hapaavase 2. To loose ; ‘to open 
what is shut or fastened ; to unray el (Stdney). 
3. To change any thing done to its former 
state ; to recall, or ddnul a any action (Hooker). 

UNDOING. a. Ruining ; destructive. 

Unpo/ina. s, Ruin; destruction ; fatal mis- 
chief (Rowe). 

UNDONE. a. 1, Not done; not performed . 
(Clarendon). -2. Ruined ; ai to destruc- 
tion (Glanville). - 

UNDO/UBTED. a. Indubitable; indisputa- 
ble ; unquestionable ( Waller). 


UNDO'UBTEDLY. ad. Indubitably; with- — 


out question ; without doubt (Tilloison). 
UNDOU'BTING. a. Admitting no doubt. 
UNDRE’ADED. a. Not feared (Milton). 
UNDRE’A MED. a. Not thought on (Sh.). 
To UNDRE'SS. v. a. (from dress.) 1. To 
2.To 
divest of ornaments, or the attire of ostentation 
(Prior). 
- Unpre’ss. s. A loose or negligent dress 
(Dryden). | 
“UN NDRE/SSED. a. 1. Not regulated (Dry) 
2. Not prepared for use (Arbuthnot). 
UNDR /SSY. a oh from recrement 


(Philips). 


UNDU'BITABLE. a. Notadmitting doubt; 
unquestionable (Locke). 

UNDUIE. a. (indue, Fr.) 1. Not right; not 
legal cea): 2. Not agreeable to duty (Aé- 
terbury) 

U/NDULARY. a. fron undylo, Latin.) 
Playing like waves ; playing with {itera anette 
(Brown). 

0 UNDULATE. v. a,. (from aneete: 

Lat. 5 To drive. backward and forward; to 
make to play as waves, (Zolder), 

To U'NDULATE. v. 1 To play as waves 
in curls (Pope). 

UNDULATION, in physics, a kind of 
tremulous motion or vibration observable ina 
liquid, wher eby it alternately rises and falls like 
the waves of the sea. This undulatory. motion, 
if the liquid be smooth and at rest, is propa- 
gated in concentric Gircles, as most people have 
observed u pon throwing a stone, or other mat~- 
ter, upon the surface of a stagnant water, or 
even upon touching the surface of the water 
lightly with the finger, or the like. ‘The rea- 
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gon .of these circular undulations is, that by 
touching the surface with your finger, there is 
produced a depression of the water in the place 
of contact. By this depression the subjacent 
parts are moved successively out of their place, 
and the- other adjacent parts thrust upwards, 
which lying successively on the descending Ji- 
quid, follow it; and thus the parts of the liquid 
are alternately raised and depressed, and that 
‘circularly. When a stone is thrown into the 
liquid, the reciprocal vibrations are more con- 
spicuous: here the water, in the place of im- 
mersion, rising higher by means of the impulse 
or rebound, till it comes to fall again, gives an 
impulse to the adjoining liquid, by which 
means that is likewise ratsed about the place of 
the stone as about a centre, and forms the first 
undulous circle; this falling again gives an- 
other impulse to the fluid next to it, further 
from the centre, which rises likewise in a cir- 
cle; and thus successively greater and greater 
circles are produced. 
UnpDULATION, in medicine, the term used 
by some to express an uneasy sensation in the 
heart, of an undulatory motion, which may 
sometimes be perceived externally. 
~ UnpburatTion, or Beat, in music, ts used 
for that rattling, or jMring of sounds, which is 
observed, chiefly, when discordant notes are 
sounded together. 
~ The phenomenon is more fully described 
thus, by Dr. Smith. In tuning musical in- 
struments, especially organs, it is a known 
thing, that while a consonance is imperfect, it 
is not smooth and uniform, as when perfect, 
but interrupted with very sensible undulations 
or beats; which, while the two sounds con- 
tinue at the same pitch, succeed one another in 
‘equal times, and in longer and longer times, 
while either of the sounds approach gradually 
to a perfect consonance with the other, till at 
last the undulations vanish, and leave smooth, 
‘uniform consonance. Smith’s Harmonics, 
= p- 107. bis 
This learned author observes farther, that 
quicker undulations are beats, and are remark- 
-ably disagreeable in a concert of strong, treble 
voices, when some of themare out of tune; or 
ina ring of bells ill tuned, the hearer being 
near the steeple; orin a full organ badly tuned. 
Nor can the best tuning wholly prevent that 
disagreeable battering of the ears with a con- 
stant rattling noise of beats, quite different 
from all musical suunds, and destructive of 
‘them, and chiefly caused by the compound 
‘stops called the cornet and sesquialter, and 
by all other loud stops of a high pitch, when 
anixed with the rest. Bat if we be content 
with compositions of unisons and octaves to 
the diapason, whatever be the quality of their 
sounds, the best manner of tuning will render 
the noise of their beats inoffensive, if not im- 
perceptible. 
The doctor has with great ingenuity deduced 
the theory of these undulations from his prin- 
; ciples, and has applied his doctrine to the tun- 
ing of instruments; by which he has shewn, 
that a person of no ear at all for music may 
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soon learn to tune an organ, according to any 
proposed temperament of the scale, and to any - 
desired degree of exactness, far beyond what 
the finest ear, unassisted by theory, can possibly | 
attain to. This may be done. by counting the 
number of undulations in a certain time, such 
as fifieen seconds. See the treatise before 
cited, prop. xv, p. 15. and the table, p. 244, 
plate 20. : 

From this ingenious theory the learned au- 
thor has demonstrated several errors in what 
monsicur Sauveur has delivered concerning 
these undulations or beats. See Harmonies, 
Scholium 2 p. 115. 

U'NDULATORY. s. (from undulate.) 
Moving in the manner of waves (Arbuthnot). 

UNDU’/LY. ad, Not properly ; not accord- 
ing to duty (Sprat). 

UNDU/TEOUS. a. Not performing duty ; 
irreverent ; disobedient (Shakspeare). 

UNDU/TIFUL. a. Not obedient; not re- 
verent (Tillotson). : 

UNDU'TIFULLY. a, Not according to 
duty (Dryden). 

UNDU/TIFULNESS. s.. Want of respect; 
irreverence ; disobedience (Spenser). 

UNDY’ING. a. Not destroyed; not pe- 
rishing (Milton). 

UNE’ARNED. a. Not obtained by labou 
or merit (Philips), ; 

UNWARTHED.a. Driven from the den 
in the ground (Thomson). 

UNH/ASILY. ad. Not without pain (Zils 
lotson). 

UNE’ASINESS. s. Trouble ; perplexity ; 
state of disquiet (Rogers). 

UNEASY. a. 1. Painful; giving disturb- 
ance (Taylor). 2. Disturbed; not at ease 
(Tille:son). 3. Constraining ; cramping (Bos- 


common). 4. Constrained; not disengaged 
(Locke). 5. Peevish; difficult to please (4d- 
dison) 6, Difficult: out of use (Shaks.), 


UNE’ATH. ad. (from eath, ¢a3, Saxon, 
easy.) 1. Not easily: ont of use (Shakspeare). 
2, It seems in Spenser to signify the same as 
beneath. Under; below. 

UNE’DIFYING. a. Not improving in 
good life (Atterbury). 

UNE’LIGIBLE. a. Not proper to be cho- 
sen. 

UNEMPLO'YED. a. 1. Not busy; at 
leisure ; idle (Milton). 2. Not,engaged in any 
particular work (Dryden). 

UNENDO/’WED. a. Not invested; not 
graced (Clarendon). 

UNENGA/GED. a. Not engaged; not ap- 
propriated (Sw7ft). 

UNENJO‘'YED. a. 
possessed (Dryden). 

UNENJO’YING. a. 
no fruition (Creech). 

UNENLA/RGED. a. Not enlarged; nar- 
row ; contracted (Watts). 

UNENLI’GHTENED. a. Not illuminated 
(Aiterbury). 

UNENSLA‘/VED. a. Free; not enthralled, 
 UNENTERTA/‘INING, a. Giving no de- 
light; giving no entertainment (Pope). 


Neot—obtained ;. not 


Not using; haying 
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.. UNENTO’MBED. a. Unburied (Dryd.). 
ONE’/NVIED. a. Exempt from envy (Ba- 


eon). 
. UNE’QUABLE. a. Different from itself ; 
diverse (Bentley). 

UNE/QUAL. a. (inequalis, Latin.) 1. 
Not even (Shakspeare. Dewees 2. Not 
equal; inferior (Arbuthnot). 3. Partial; not 
bestowing on both the same advantages (Den- 
ham). 4. (inegal, French.) Disproportion- 
ate; ill matched (Pope). 5. Not regular; 
not uniform (Dryden). 

_ UNE’QUALABLE. a. Notto be equalled ; 
not to be paralleled (Boyle)... 

UNE/QUALLED. a. Unparalleled; un- 
rivalled in excellence (Roscommon). 

UNE’QUALLY. ad. In different degrees ; 
- in disproportion one to the other ( Pope). 

UNE’QUALNESS. s. Inequality ; state of 
_ being unequal. 

_ UNE/QUITABLE. a. Not impartial; not 
just. 

; UNE’/RRABLENESS, s. Incapacity of er- 
rour (Decay of Piety). 

UNE'RRING. a. (inerrans, Latin.) 1. 
Committing no mistake (Rogers). 2. Incapa- 
ble of failure; certain (Denham). 

UNE/RRINGLY. ad. Without mistake. 

UNESCHE/WABLE. a. Inevitable; un- 
-avoidable ; not to be escaped : not in use. 

UNESPIED. a. Not scen; undiscovered ; 
undescried (Hooker). 

UNESSE/NTIAL. a. 1. Not being of the 
last importance; not constituting essence (Ad- 
dison). 2. Void of real being (Milton). 

‘UNESTA/BLISHED. a. Not established, 

UNEVEN. a. 1. Not even; not level 
(Knolles). 2. Not suiting each other; not 
equal. ‘ 

. UNEVEN NuMBER, the same as odd 
number, or such as cannot be divided by two 
without leaving one remaining. The series of 
uneven numbers are 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. See 
Numer, and Opp NUMBER. 

UNE’/VENNESS. s._ 4. Surface not. level ; 
inequality of surface (Newton). 2. Turbu. 
lence; changeable state (Hale). 3. Not 
smoothness ( Burnet). 

UNE’/VITABLE. a. (inevitabilis, Latin.) 
Inevitable; not to be escaped (Sidney). 

UNEXA/CTED. a. Not exacted; not ta- 
-ken by force (Dryden). 

UNEXA/MINED. a. Not inquired; not 
tried ; not discussed (Bex Jonson). 

UNEXA’MPLED. a. Not known by any 
precedent or example (Philips). 

UNEXCE/PTIONABLE. a. Not liable to 
any objection (Atterbury). . 

UNEXCISED. a. Not subject to the pay- 
ment of excise (Brown). y 
~ UNEXCO'GITABLE. a. Not to be found 
out (Raleigh). 

UNE/XECUTED. a. Not performed ; not 
done (Shakspeare). ( 

UNEXE/MPLIFIED. a. Not made known 
by instance or example (Southwell). 

UNEXE’MPT. a. Not free by peculiar pri- 
vilege (Milton). 
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UNE’XERCISED. a, Not practised ; not 
experienced (Locke). | 
UNEXHA/USTED. a. (inerhaustus, La- 
tin.) Not spent; not drained to the bottom 
(Addison). 
UNEXPA'NDED. a, Not spread out 
(Blackmore). 
UNEXPE!CTED. a. Not thought on; 
sudden ; not. provided against (Swift). 
UNEXPECTEDLY. ad. Suddenly; at a 
time unthought of (Wake). | 
UNEXPE/CTEDNESS. s. Suddenness ; 
unthought of time or manner (Watts). 
UNEXPE’DIENT. a. Inconvenient ; not 


fit. , 
- UNEXPE’/RIENCED. a. Not. versed; 
not acquainted by trial or practice (Wilkins), 
UNEXPE’RT. a. (inexpertus, Lat.) Want 
ing skill or knowledge (Prior). 
UNEXPLO/RED. a. 1.. Not searched 
out. 2. Not tried; not known (Dryden). 
UNEXPO‘’SED. a. Not laid open to cen- 
sure (Waits). 
UNEXPRE'SSIBLE. a. Ineffable ; not to 
be uttered (Tillotson). 
UNEXPRE’SSIVE. a. 1. Not having the 
power of uttering or expressing. 2. Unutter- 
able; ineffable. Improper (Malton). 
. UNEXTE’NDED. a. Occupying no as- 
signable space ; having no dimensions (Locke). 
UNEXTIUNGUISHABLE. a. Unquench- 
able; not to be put out ( Bentley). 
UNEXTIUNGUISHED. a. (inewxtinctus, 
Latin.) 1. Not quenched; not put out (Lyé- 
telton). 2. Not extinguishable (Dryden). 
UNFA!'DED. a. Not withered (Dryden). 
UNFA/DING, a. Not liable two wither 


(Pope). 
UNFA'NLING. a, Certain; not missing 
(Dryden). 
UNFAIR. a. Disengenuous; subdolous ; 
not honest (Sw2/t). . 
UNFANTHFUL. a. 1. Perfidious; trea- 
cherous. 2. Impious ; infidel (Milton). 
UNFANTTHFULLY. ad. Treacherously ; 
perfidiously (Bacon). ; 
UNFA'ITHFULNESS. s. Treachery; per- 
fidiousness (Boyle). 
UNFA!MILIAR. a. ‘Unaccustomed ; such 
as is not common (Hooker), sf 
UNFA/SHIONABLE. a. Not. modish; 
not according to the reigning custom (Watts). 
UNFA/SHIONABLENESS. s. Deviation: 
from the mode. 
UNFA/SHIONABLY. ad. 1. Not ac- 
cording to the fashion. 2 Unartfully (Shak- 
speare). 
UNFA‘SHIONED. a. 1. Not modified by 
art (Dryden). 2. Having no regular form. 
To UNFA'STEN, v. a. To loose; to unfix 
(Sidney). 
‘ UNFA/THERED. a. Fatherless ; having 
no father (Shakspeare). ‘ 
UNFA/THOMABLE. a., 1, Not to be 
sounded by a line (Addison). 2.'That of which 
the end or extent cannot be found (Bentley). 
UNFA/THOMABLY. ad. So as not to be 
sounded (Thomson). . i 


i 


not hypocritical ; 
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9 arealacaiaael a Not to be sounded 
{D 
“UNERTUGUED. a. ‘Unweatied 5 untired 
hilips) 
"‘UNFA'VOURABLE. a. Not kind. 
UNFA'VOURABLY: ad. 1. Unkindly ; 
unpropitiously. 2. So as nat to countenance, 
or 43 port (Clarendon). 

FEA/RED. a. 1. Not. affrighted ; ins 
sky not terrified: not in use (Ben Jon- 
son). 2 Not gece not regarded with 
terrour. 

. UNFEA‘SIBLE. a: Impracticable. ~ 

vali he at henna a. Impluinous; naked 
of feathers (Dryden). 

UNFEATURED. a. Deformed ; 
lato of features (Dryden). 

UNFE’D. a. Not supplied with food (Ros- 
common). 

UNFPF’ED. a. Unpaid (Shakspedre}. 

UNFE/ELING. a. Insensible; void of 
mental sensibility (Pope). 

UNFE/IGNED: .c. . Not counterfeited ; 
real; sincere (Sprat). 

UNFE/IGNEDLY. ad. Really ; sincerely ; 
without hypocrisy (Common Prayer). 

UNFE'LT. a. aq’ felt; not perceived 
(Shakspeare). 
, UNFE/NCED. a. 
tion (Shakspeare). 
enclosure, 

UNFERME'NTED. a. 
(Arbuthnot). 

UNFE/RTILE. a. Not fruitful ; not pro- 


wanting 


an Naked of fortifica- 
2. Not surrounded by any 


Not fermented 


lific (Decay of Piety). 
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To UNFE/TTER. »v. a. To unchain; 
free from shackles (Thomson).. 

UNFI/GURED. a. Representing no ani- 
pail form (Wotton). 

UNFILLED. a. 


Ae lor) 
ONPILIAL. a. Unsuitable to a son 


Bo joule) 

NFINISHED. a. Incomplete; not 
bweght to an end; not brought to perfection; 
imperfect ; ine the last hand (Swz7ft). 

UNFIURM. a. Weak; feeble (Shuk- 


to 


Not filled; not supplied 


speare), 2. Not ce ( Dryden). 
-UNFI/T. @. 1. Improper; unsuitable 
(Hooker). 2. Unqualified (Watts 


To UNFIT. v. 2. To disqualiy (Gov. of 


Tongue). — 
JEI'TLY. ad, Not properly; not suita~ 


_ bly (Hooker). 
UNFI'TNESS. $. Want of qualifica- 
tions (Hooker). 2. Want of propriety. 


_UNFIYTTING. a. Not proper (Camden). 

To UNFY’X. v.a. 1. To loosen; to make 
less fast (Shakspeare). 2. To make fluid 
(Dryden). 

UNFI'XED. a. 1.8 Wandering ; erratic ; 
inconstant ; vagrant (Pope). 2. Not deter- 
mined (Dryd en) 

“UNBLE“DGED. a. That has not yet the 
* furniture of feathers ; young; not bomipiet- 
ae time; not having aitained fall growth, 

NFLE/SHED. a. Not. fleshed; not s¢ea- 
Ded to blood ; raw (Cowley). 


UNF 

- UNFO‘ILED.: a. Unsubdued’; not put” to 
the worst (Templey. 

To UNFO’LD. v. a. 1. To cobpautl 3 ta 

spread; to open (Milton). 2. To tell; to des 
z are (Shakspearey. 3. "Fo discover ; to reveal 
(Newton). 4. To display; to set in view 
(Burnet). 5. To release or dismiss from a 
fold (Shakspeare}. 

To UNFO'OL. v. a. To restore from folly 
(Shakspeare). 

UNFORBI’D. Uwr or BIDDEN. a. Notpro- 
hibited (Milton. Norris). 

UNFORBYDDENNESS. s. The state: of 
being unforbidden ( Boyle). 

UNFO/RCED. a. 1. Not compelled ; not 
constrained (Dryden). 2. Not impelled 
(Dane). 3. Not feigned (Hayward), 4. Not 
violent ; easy; gradual (Denham). "ai Not 
contrary to ease (Dry Bee 

UNFO'RCIBLE. 
(Hooker). 

_UNFOREBODING. a. Giving no omens 
‘ ope) 
“UNFOREKNOWN. a. Not foreseen by 


prescience (Milton). 


Wanting strength 


UNFORESE’E . Not ‘rae rer? it 
ha ened fy aaa 
NFORESKINNED. a. Caentheded 
éMilton 


). F 
pea te mars a. Not forfeited (Ro- 


ers). 
o UNFORGI’VING, a. 
éébie (Dryden). 
Hehe ORGO’ TTEN. a. 


» UNFO/RMED. a. 
gnlar shape (Spectator). 

UNFORSA/KEN. a. Not deserted (Ham.), 

UNFO‘/RTIFIED. a. 1. Not secured by 
walls or bulwarks (Pope). 2, Not strength- 
ened; infirm; weak; feeble (Shakspeare). 
3. Wanting securities (Collier). 

UNFO/RTUNATE. a. Not successful 
ia lela wanting luck ; unhappy (Lay- 

lor). 

UNFORTUNATELY. cd. Unhappily ; 
without good luck (Wilkins). 

UNFO'RTUNATENESS. ss. Hl luck 
(Szdney) 

UNKO/UGHT. a. Not fought (Knoles). 

UNFODI!LED. a. Unpolluted ; aie 
ed; not soiled (More). 

UNFRA’MED. a. Not formed; hot fa 
shioned (Dryden). 

UNFRE’QUENT. a. 
happening often (Brown). 

To Unereque’ NT. v. a. To leave; to 
cease to frequent. -A bad word (Philips). _— 

UNFREQUE/NTED. a. Rarely visited ; 
rarely entered (Roscommon). 

nel si aalal eatet ad. Not commonly. 

UNFRIE‘NDED. a. Wanting friends ; 
uncountenanced ; unsupported (Shakspeare). 

UNFRIE/NDLINESS. s. (from unfriend- 
ly.) Want of kindness ; want of favour. 

io ern pee oh ad. Not benevolent ; not 
kind (Rogers). 

UNFRO’ZEN. a. Not congealed to ice. * 


Relentless ; impla- 
" Not lost to: mes 


Not modified into re- 


Uueaiba: not 


UNG. 
© UNFRUITFUL. a. 15 Not ‘prolific 
(Pope). 2. Not fructiferous (aller). © 3- 
Not fertile (Mortimer).. 4. Not producing 
ood effects. 5 . . 


To UNFUIRL. v. a. To expand; ' to unfold; 


to open fad Tata, . 
To UNFU'RNISH. ». a. 1. To deprive; to 
strip; to divest (Shakspeare). 2% ‘Lo leave naked 
(Shakspeare). . ; 
UNFU!/RNISHED. e. 1. Not.accommo- 
dated with utensils, or decorated with orna- 
ments (Locke). 2+ Unsupplied, yf 
UNGAIIN. UnecalinLy. a.. (unzensz, 
Saxon.) Awkward; uncouth (Swift). — 
* UNGA!LLED. a. Unburt; unwounded 
CShakspeare). 
UNGA!RTERED. a. Being without gar- 
ters. 
UNGA/THERED. a. Not cropped; not 
picked (Dryden). 
UNGELD, compounded of the negative un, 
and gildan, to pay, in our ancient customs, a 
erson outof the protection of the law; so that 
if he were murdered, no geld, or fine, was to- 
be paid in the way of compensation by him 
that killed him. See GeLp,and AsTIMATIO 
CAPITIS. 
$i Frithman, i. e, homo pacis, fugiat & re- 
pugnet, & se nolit indicare; si occidatur, ja- 
ceat ungeld, i.e. no pecuniary compensation 
shall be made for his death. (Shinner.) Un- 
gilda akere, mention\din Brompton, has much 
the same signification, viz. where any man 
was killed, attempting any felony, he was) to 
lie in the field unburied, and no pecuniary 
compensation was to be made for his death, 
UNGE/NERATED. a. Unbegotten ; hav- 
ing no beginning (Raleigh). 
UNGE’/NERATIVE. a. 
thing (Shakspeare). 
UNGE’NEROUS. a. 1. Not able; not 
ingenuous; not liberal (Pope). 2. Ignomini- 
ous (Addison). 
UNGE/NIAL. a. Not kind or favourable to 
nature (Swift). 
UNGE’NTLE. a. 
(Shakspeare). 
UNGE/NTLEMANLY. ad, Iiliberal ; not 
becoming a gentleman (Clarendon). 
UNGE/NTLENESS. s. 1.  Harshness ; 
rudeness ; severity (Zusser).. 2. Unkindness ; 
incivility (Skakspeare). . 
_UNGE’/NTLY. ad, Harshly; rudely (Shak- 
speare). 
UNGEOME'TRICAL. a. Not agreeable 
to the laws of geometry (Cheyne). we 
_ UNGILDED. a. Not overlaid with gold 
(Dryden). 
To UNGURD. v. a. To loose any thing 
bound with a girdle (Genesis). 5 | 
UNGURT. a. Loosely dressed (Waller). 
UNGI'VING. a. Not bringing gifts (Dry- 


den). 

. UNGLOI/RIFIED. a. Not honoured ; not 

exalted with praise and adoration (Hooker). 
UNGLO'VED. a. Having the hand naked. 
To UNGLUIE. v. a. To loose any thing 

eemented (Harvey). 


Begetting no- 


Harsh; rude; rugged 


UN‘G . 
To UNGO'D. », a. To divest of divinity 
(Dryden). 
NGO!DLILY. ad. Impiously ; wickedly 
(Government of the Tongue). nQIvnsy ys 
UNGO'DLINESS. .s. Impiety ;. wicked- 
ness; neglect of God (Tillotson). V1, 
UNGO'DLY. a. 1. Wicked; negligent of 
God and his laws (Rogers). 2. Poliuted by 
wickedness (Shakspeare).. ta He 
UNGO'RED.. a... Unwounded;. unhurt 
(Shakspeare). a IN 
UNGO'RGED. a. Not filled; not sated. 
UNGO'T. a...1. Not gained 5 not acquired. 
2, Not begotten (Waller). — 
UNGO/VERNABLE. a. 1. Not to be 
ruled; not to be restrained. (Glanville). 2. 
Licentious; wild; unbridled (Atterbury). ° 
UNGO/VERNED. a. 1. Being without 
government (Shakspeare). 2. Not regalated; 
unbridled ; Jicentious (Dryden). 
_UNGRAI/CEFUL. a. “Wanting elegance ; 
wanting beauty (Addison). 
- UNGRA/CEFULNESS. 
awkwardness (Locke). .- ' 
. UNGRA/CIOUS. a. 1. Wicked; odious ; 
hateful (Spenser). 2.: Offensive’; unpleasing 
(Dryden). 3. Unacceptable; .not. favoured — 
(Clarendon). 1% 
UNGRAMMAITICAL..a. Not according 
to grammar, . foe) se! iN 
UNGRAI/NTED. a. Not given ; not yields 
ed ; not bestowed (Dryden)... ns 
UNGRA/TEFUL. a. 1. Making no. re- 


tums, or. making ill returns | for kindness 


s. Inelegance ; 


(South). 2. Making no returns: for culture 
(Dryden), 3. Unpleasing; unacceptable (Aé- 
terbury). ) 


UNGRA!TEFULLY. ad. 1. With ingra- 
titude (Glanville). 2. Unacceptably; uns 
pleasingly. ‘ , 

UNGRA/TEFULNESS. s. 1. Ingrati- 
tude; ill return for good (Sidney). 2, Un- 
acceptable; unpleasing quality. 

UNGRA’VELY. ad. Without seriousness 
(Shakspeare). 

_UNGROU/NDED. a. Having no founda- 
tion. . 

UNGRU!IDGINGLY. ad. Without ill- 
will; willingly; beartily ; cheerfully (Donne). 

UNGUA/‘RDED. a. 1. Undefended (Dry- 
den). 2. Careless, ; negligent (Prior). — 

UNGU’ENT. s. (unguentum, Latin,) Oint- 
ment (Pope). } ; 

UNGUENTUM. (from ungo, to anoint.) 
In pharmacy, an ointment; a combination of 
fixed oil or animal fat, thinner than that of 
cerates, and thicker than that of liniments, 
having the consistency of butter, or nearly so, 
The chief medicines under this form are the 
following. 

U. avipis stLuz. The most simple oint« 
ment in use, to which a variety of substances 
may be added ; it is mostly employed to chapped, 
hands, &c. . 

U. aRUGINIS. A stimulating and corrosivé 
compound, employed to deterge foul ulcers. 

U. CALCIS HYDRARGYRI ALBA. A use- 
ful ointment to destroy vermin in the head; and 


UNG 
to assist in the removal of scald. head, venereal 
ulcers of children, and cutaneous eruptions. 

U. uryrra&. Where a constant discharge 
from a blister is wanted, this ointment is mostly 
_ applied daily. | 

. cER#. Excoriated surfaces, irritable and 
inflamed sores are mostly covered with this, 
which is also applied where simply an emollient 
is wanted. z 

U. cerussa@. A sedative ointment, mostly 
applied to the intertrigo of youths. 

UT. CERUSS# ACETAT#., A cooling and 
dissicative ointment when fresh, buta violently 
stimulating one when rancid. 

U. ELEMI comPosiTuM. Indolent ulcers, 
chilbJains, chronic ulcers after burns, and in- 
dolent tumours are often removed by this oint- 

ment. fi 

U. HyDRARGYRI FoRTILUS. In very gene- 
‘tal use for mercurial frictions. It may be em- 

ployed in almost all cases where mercury is 
indicated. | 3 

U. H¥DRARGYRI-MITIUS. Weaker than 
the former. | 

U. HYDRARGYRI NITRATIS. A stimulat- 
ing and detergent ointment. , Tinea capitis, 
prophthalmia, indolent tumours on the margin 
-ef the eye-lid, and ulcers in the urethra, are 
cured by its application. 

HYDRARGYRI NITRICO OXYDUM. 
Weaker only than the former. 

U. ricis.. The smell of this ointment pre- 
vents its more general use; in cutaneous.erup- 
tions and ulcerations about the hair it is very 
useful. . 

_ U. restIn@ FLAVA, Yellow basilicon is in 
general use as a stimulant and detersive; it is 
an elegant and useful form of applying the 
resin. ; 

U.samBuci. A cooling and emollient pre- 
paration. . 

U. simrzex. An emollient. 

. U, sPpzERMaTIS CETI. A simple emollient. 
U. suvpuurtis. .The most effectual prepa- 

ration to destroy the itch. It is also service- 
able in the cure of other cutaneous eruptions. 

U. tuT1. Mildly adstringent. 

_  U. zinc. A very, useful application to 
chronic ophthalmia and relaxed ulcers, 

In the last edition of the pharmacopeeia of 

the London college a few of these are omitted: 
U. veratri is restored, and U. sperm. ceti is 
elegantly denominated U. cetacel. 

UNGUICULAR MEASURE. (unguis.) 

A measure of six lines, or half a French inch. 
UNGUICULATEM PETAL, in botany. 
A petal with a claw. , 
NGUIS, (from ovy%, a hook.) The nail. 
_-The.nails are horny lamine situated at the ex- 
tremities of the fingers and toes. ) 
Uneuts, (from. its resemblance to the lu- 
nated portion of the nail of the finger.) Onyx. 
An abscess or collection of pus between ithe 
Jamellz of the cornea transparens of the eye.: 
Uncuis os. The lachrymal bone is so 
named from its, resemblance ‘to. a nail of the 
finger. See LAacKRYMAL BOWE... 


i 


UNH 
UNGUL&.. See Hoor. | 
UnGuLa CABALLINA. See TusstLaco. 
UNGULATE SILICLE, in botany. A 
hoof-shaped silicle: as in rose of Jericho. 


UNHA/LLOW. v. a..To deprive of holi- 


ness ; to profane ;, to desecrate (South). 


UNHA/LLOWED. a. Unholy; profane 
(Pope). 

To"UNHA/ND. v. a. To loose from the 
hand (Denham). ss 

UNHA’/NDLED. a, Not handled; not 
touched (Shakspeare). 

UNHA/NDSOME, a. 1. Ungraceful; not 
beautiful (Szdney). . 2. Illiberal; disingenu- 
ous. 

UNHA/NDSOMELY. ad. 1. Inelegantly ; 
ungracefully (Spenser). 2., Disingenuously ; 
illiberally (Dryden). AAS 

UNHA’NDSOMENESS. 5. 1.. Want of 
beauty (Szdney). 2. Want of elegance (Tay- 
dor). .3. Illiberalness ; disingenuity, 


UNHA’NDY. a. Awkward; not dexter- 
dus... ee 
' Fo UNHA/’NG. »v. a. To divest of hang- 


ings. 

UNHA’NGED. a, Not put to death by the 
gallows (Shakspeare). 

UNHA’'P. s. Misluck ; ill fortune. 

UNHA/PPILY. ad. Miserably; unfortu- 
nately; wretchedly ; calamitously (T7llotson). 

UNHA/PPINESS. s. 1. Misery; infelicity 
(Tillotson). 2. Misfortune; ill luck. (Burnet). 
3. Mischievous prank (Shakspeare). 

UNHA/’PPY. a. Wretched; miserable; 
unfortunate ; calamitous; distressed (Milton). 

To UNHA/RBOUR. v. a..To drive from 
shelter. 


UNHA’RMED. a. Unhurt; not injured 


(Locke). y 
UNHA’/RMFUL. a. Innoxious; innocent 
(Dryden). 


UNHARMO'/NIOUS. a. 1. Not symmetri- 
cal ; disproportionate (Mél/on). 2. Unmusical; 
i! sounding (Swift). 

To UNHA/RNESS. »v. a. 1. To loose from 
the traces (Dryden)... 2. To disarm ; to divest 
of armour. ft 

UNHA/TCHED. a. 1. Not disclosed from 
the egos. 2. Not brought to light (Shaks). 

UNHA’ZARDED. a. Not adventured ; not 
put in danger ( Walton). r 
' UNHEA/’LTHFUL. a. Morbid; unwhole- 
some (Graunt). 

UNHEA‘LTHY. a. Sickly ; wanting health 
(Locke). : 

~UNHE’/ARD. a. 1. Not perceived by the 
eat (Milton)... 2.. Not vouchsafed an audience 
(Dryden). 3. Unknown in celebration (Mil- 
ton). 4. UNHEARD of.-Obscure; not known 
by fame (Granville).. UNHEARD of. Un- 
precedented (Swift). 

To UNHEA’RT. v.. a. To discourage; to 
depress (Shakspeare). i: 

NHE’ATED..a. Not made hot (Boyle). 

UNHEE’DED. a. Disregarded; notthought 

worthy of notice ; escaping notice (Boyle). 


._ UNHEE’DING. a, Negligent; careless... 


“UO NI 
UNHEE’DY. a. Precipitate; sudden (Sp.). 
- To UNHE’LE. wv. a. To uncover; to ex- 
pose to-view (Spenser). ' 
UNHELPED. a. Unassisted; having no 
auxiliary ; unsupported (Dryden). 


UNHE’LPFUL. «@. Giving no assistance 
(Shukspeare). = 9 | 

UNHE/WN. part. a. Rough; net hewn 
-€Dryden). | 

UNHVDEBOUND. a. Lax of maw; ca- 
“pacious { Milion). 


To UNHI’NGE. v. a. 1. To throw from 
‘the hinges. 2. To displace by violence (Black- 
-more). 3. To disorder; to confuse (Waller). 

UNHO‘’LINESS. s. Impiety ; profaneness ; 

wickedness (Raleigh). - 3 

UNHOLY. a. 1.-Profane; not hallowed 

(Hooker). 2. Impious ; wicked (Pope), 
' UNHO’/NOURED. a. 1. Not regarded 
“with veneration ; not celebrated (Dryden). 2. 
Not treated with respect (Pope). 
Yo U’NHOOP., v. «a. ‘To divest of hoops 
(Addison). 
- UNHO’PED. Unuorep for. a. Not ex- 
pected ; greater than hope has promised. 

UNHO’PEFUL. a. Such as leaves no room 

to hope (Shakspeare). 

To UNHO’RSE. v.a. To beat from a horse ; 
to throw from the saddle (Knowles), 

UNHO'SPITABLE. a. (enhospitalis, Lat.) 
‘Affording no kindness or entertainment to 
strangers ; cruel ; barbarous (Dryden). 

UNHO'STILE, «2, Not belonging to an 


‘enemy. 
-: To UNHOUSSE. v. «a. To drive from the 
habitation (Donne). ra ; 

UNHOU‘’SED. a. 1. Homeless; wanting a 
‘house (Shakspeare). 2. Having no settled ha- 
bitation (Southern). " 

UNHOU‘’SELLED. a. Having not the sa- 
crament (Shakspeare). 

UNHU’MBLED. a. Not humbled; not 
touched with shame or confusion (Ailton), 

UNHU’RT. a. Free from harm (Bacon). 

' UNHUWRTFUL. a. Innoxious ; harmless ; 
@oing no harm (Blackmore). 

UNICAPSULAR PERICARP, in botany. 
Having one capsule to each flower. 

UNICORN (jrovomepor, Greek.) An animal so 
denominated from its possessing but one horn. 
Among the Greeks and Romans it was usually 
described in some such manner as represented 
by our own heralds, and constituting one of 
the supporters of the royal arms; a kind of 
horse or ass with a single horn issuing from 
the forehead. Under this figure it is altogether 
an imaginary quadruped. Ctesius is perhaps 
the first of the Greek writers who thus deline- 
ates it; but its existence was doubted by Aris- 
totle, and the description of Ctesius treated as 
fabulous. 

. The real unicorn is the rhinoceros, and it 
is the rhinoceros which is intended by this 
name in the books of the Old ‘Testament: in 
which the Hebrew term is reem (0%,) some- 
times, indeed, but improperly rendered by the 
translators bubslus, bison, or wild-ox. ‘There 


-Mownovon and NarRWHAL. ‘ 
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‘ean be no doubt that rhinocerds ‘is the ‘proper 


translation of-reem (tm), for it is under ‘this 
name that this animal is known in Arabia to 
the present day : and the book of Job, in which 
the term chiefly occurs, is now admitted un all 
hands to be largely interspersed with Arabic 
terms, and is usually supposed to have been 
written by Moses in Arabia. (See Good’s 
Translation of the Book of Job ; Introductory 
Dissertation and note to ch. xxxix. 9.) The 
reem is also called in Arabia huaddee, which 
is literally unicorn, or the: beast with one horn. 
In the same country aouwda signifies a mare ; 
and hence perhaps by an easy corruption of 


names the aouda has been mistaken for huad- 


dee; and the figure of a horse with a horn has 
been erroneously adopted as the figure of the 
reem. , 
’ Unicorn, in astronomy. See Monoce- 
ROS. . shir 
Unicorn FISH, or SEA UNICORN. See 
UNIFORM. s. The reginiental dress worn 
by an officer. ae 
U'ntrorM. a. (unus and forma, Latin:) 1. 
Keeping its tenour; similar to itself. 2. Con- 
forming to one rule { Hooker). 


-- UNIFO/RMITY. s. (uniformite, French.) 


1. Resemblance to itself; even tenour( Dryd:). 
2. Conformity te one pattern ; resemblance of 
one to another (Hooker). 

UnirorMitTy, is particularly used for one 


‘and the same form-of public prayers, and ad- 


ministration of sacraments, and other rites, 
&c. of the church of England, prescribed by 


the famous stat. 1 Eliz. and 15 and 14 Car. 


II. cap. 4. called the Act of Uniformity. (See 
Liturcy.) ‘The objects of this act were to 
ensure uniformity of worship, and uniformity 
of sentimentamong the memberso hurch : 
the former of these objects it effects; in the 
latter it fails so entirely that there is great rea- 
son to apprehend that not above one-tenth of» 
the English clergy are cordial believers in the 
doctrinal articles, or preach decidedly and clear- 
ly the doctrines of the church whose articles. 
they have subscribed. — 
UNIFORMLY. ad. (from uniform.) 1. 
Without variation; im an even tenour. 2. 
Without diversity of one from another. 


UNILABIATE COROL. A one-lipped 


‘corol, or a corol of one lip. 


UNILATERAL RACEME. A one-sided © 
raceme. When the flowers grow only on one 
side of the common peduncle. 

UNILOCULAR PERICARP. A unilo- 
cular or one-celled pericarp, or of one cell. 

UONIMA‘GIN ABLE. a. Not to be sna | 
ed by the fancy; not to be conceived (Mzl- — 


ton). ‘4 
UNIMA’GINABLY. ad. ‘To a degree not 
tobe imagined (Boyle). | igh 
UNY'MITABLE. a, (inimitable, French.3 
intmitabilis, Latin.) Not to be imitated (Bur- 
net). ae 
- UNIMPARABLE. a. Notliable to waste 


or diminution (Hukewttl). - ~ ° 
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-UNIMPA'TRED. a. Not diminished; not 
worn out ( Addison). 

UNIMPORTANT. a. 1. Not momentous. 
2. Assuming no airs of dignity (Pope). 
~UNIMPORTU’NED. a. Notsolicited ; not 
teased to compliance (Donne). -” 
UNIMPRO’VABLE. a. Incapable of me- 
lioration. 

-UNIMPRO’VABLENESS. s. Quality of 
not being improvable (Hammond). 

~ UNIMPRO'VED. a. 1. Not made better. 
2. Not made more knowing (Pope). 3. Not 
taught; not meliorated by instruction (Glan- 
ville). | 

UNINCREA‘SEABLE. a. Admitting no 
increase (Boyle). 

UNINDI'FFERENT. a. Partial; leaning 
toa side (Hooker). - . 

UNINFLA/MMABLE. a, Not capable of 
being set on fire (Boyle). 

: UNINFO/RMED. a. 1. Untaught ; unin- 
structed (Pope). 2. Unanimated; not en- 
livened. ey 
_. UNINGE’NUOUS. a. Iliberal; disinge- 
_ nuous (Decay of Piety). 
-UNINHA‘/BITABLE. a. Unfit to be inha- 
bited (Raleigh). 

- UNINHA’‘BITABLENESS. s. Incapacity 
of being inhabited (Boyle). 

. UNINHA’BITED. a. Having no dwellers. 

UNINJURED. a. Unhurt; suffering no 


harm. ’ 
~UNINSCRI'BED. a. Having no inscrip- 
tion. . 

- UNINSPIRED. a. Not having received 


any supernatural instruction or ilumination 


ascites 


~UNINSTRU‘/CTED. a. Not taught ; not’ 


helped by instruction (Locke). 

UNINSTRU’CTIVE. a, Not conferring 

any improvement (dddison). _ iv oe 

. UNINTE’LLIGENT. a. Not knowing; 

not skilful (Blackmore). 

_ -UNINTELLIGIBI’LITY.  s. Quality of 
not being intelligible ( Burnet). 
UNINTE/LLIGIBLE. a. Not such as can 

be understood (Rogers). | 


~UNINTE’LLIGIBLY. ad. In a manner 


not to be understood (Locke). 

~ UNINTENTIONAL. a. Not designed ; 
happening without design (Boyle). 
UNYNTERESSED. Unt'NTER ESTED. 4. 
Not having interest (Dryden). 
~UNINTERMI'TTED. a. Continued ; not 
interrupted (Hale). , 
‘ UNINTERRU’PTED. a. Not broken; not 
interrupted (Roscominon). 

- UNINTERRU’/PTEDLY. ad. Without in- 

terruption (Locke), - 

“UNINVESTIGABLE. a. Not 
searched out (Ray). 

- UNINVI'TED. a. Not asked (Philips). 
| UNJOYNTED, a. ‘1. Disjoined ; separated 
(Milton). %. Having no articulation (Grew). 
_UNIOLA, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order digynia. Calyx many-valved ; 
spikelets ovate, carinate. Three species, grasses 


of the East or West Indies. 


to be 


- Great Britain. 
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UNION. s. (unio, Lat.) 1. The act of join- 
ing two or more, so as to make them one 
(Milton). 2. Concord; conjunction of mind 
or interests (Yaylor). 3. A pearl: not in use 
(Shakspeare). 4. (in law.) Union isa com- 
bining or consolidation of twochurches in one, 
which is done by the consent of the bishop, 
the patron, and incumbent (Cowel?). 

Union, or THE UNION, by way of emi- 
nence, has been more particularly used to ex- 
press the act by which the two separate king- 
doms of England and Scotland were incorpo- 
rated into one, under the title of The kingdom 
of Great Britain. This union, in vain at- 
tempted by king James I. was at length effect- 
ed in the year 1707, 6 Anne, when 25 articles 
were agreed to by the parliament of both na- 
tions; the purport of the most considerable 
being as follows: 1. That on the first of May 
1707, and for ever afier, the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland shall be united into one 
kingdom, by the name of Great Britain. 2, 
The succession to the monarchy of Great Bri- 
tain shall be the same as was before settled 
with regard to that of England. 3. The united 
kingdom shall be represented by one parliament. 
4. There shall be a communication of all rights 
and privileges between the subjects of both 
kingdoms, except where it is otherwise agreed, 
Q. When England raises 2,000,000/. by a land-. 
tax, Scotland shall raise 48,000/. 16, 17. The 
standards of the coin, of weights, and of mea- 
sures, shall be reduced to those of England 
throughout the united kingdoms. 18. The’ 
laws relating to trade, customs, and the excise, 
shall be the same in Scotland as in’ England, 
But all the other laws of Scotland shall remain 
in force; but alterable by the parliament of 
Yet with this caution, that 
laws relating to public policy are alterable at 
the discretion of the parliament; laws relating 
to private right are not to be altered but for the 
evident utility of the people of Scotland. 22, 
Sixteen peers are to be chosen to represent the 
peerage of Scotland in parliament, and 45 mem- 
bers to sit in the house of commons. 23, The 


16 peers of Scotland shall have ail privileges of 


parliament; and all peers of Scotland shall be 
peers of Great Britain, and rank next after 
those of the same degree at the time of the 
union, and shall have alli privileges of peers, 
except sitting in the house of lords, and voting 
on the trial of a peer. 
These are the principal of the 25 articles of 
union, which are ratified and confirmed by 
statute 5 Ann. c. 8. in which statute there are 
also two acts of parliament recited; the one of 
Scotland, whereby the church of Scotland, and 
also the four universities of that kingdom, 
are established for ever, and all succeeding 
sovereigns are to take an oath inviolably to 
maintain the saine; the other of England, 
5 Anne, c. 6. whereby the acts of uniformity 
of 13 Eliz. and 13 Car. II. (except as the same 
had been altered by parliament at that time), 
and all other acts then in force for the preserv- 
ation of the church of England, are declared 
perpetual ; and it is stipulated, that every sub- 
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sequent king and qucen shall take an oath in- 
violably to maintain the same within England, 
Treland, Wales, and the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed. And it is enacied, that these two 
acts ** shall for ever be observed as fundamental 
and essential conditions of the union.” 

This term ceases to be applied exclusively to 
the political connection between England and 
Scotland ; Ireland having in 1800 become si- 
milarly united. In plate 173 we have giyen a 
sketch of the ensigns armorial of the united. 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as set- 
tled by the king in council, ‘These are quar- 
terly, first and fourth, England; second, Scot-, 
land; third, Ireland: on an escutcheon. of 
pretence, the.arms of bis majesty’s German 
dominions, ensigned with the electoral bonnet. 

The union, badges—the rose, thistle, and 
shamrock—issuant from the same stalk ; name- 
_ly, the rose between the thistle and shamrock, 
and alternated by the rose between the sham- 
rock and thistle ; both ensigned with the im- 
perial crown. See the plate. 

The union flag combines the saltiers of St. 
Andrew and St. Patrick, surmounted by the 
cross of St. George, as represented also in the 

Jates oy 


The crest of Ireland is a tower, triple-tower- _ 
ed proper; in the portal a hart, lodged, argent, 


attired, and hoofed, or. 

The badge of Ireland is a shamrock enstgned 
with the imperial crown. 

The badge of the shamrock to. be within the 
collar of St. Patrick, ensigned with the impe- 
rial crown. 

The style of his majesty is as follows :— 
‘© Georgius Tertius Det Gratia Brifanniarum 
Rex, Hider Defensor, et in Terra Ecclesic An- 

licane et Hibernice supremum Caput.” In 
Decay “* George the Third, by the Grace of 
God, of the united Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and 
of the united Church of England and Ireland 
on Earth, supreme Head. 

The supporters, crest, and crown, remain 
without any alteration, 

Union, the county town of Fayette, in Pen- 
sylvania,. 14 miles from the Menongoheia, and 
58 S. of Pittsburg. Lon. 79.48 W. . Lat. 39. 
54. N. 

UNIONES. (from unus, one; so called be- 
cause there is never more than one found in 
the same shell, or according to others, for that 
many being found in one shell not any one of 
them is like the other), See Marearita. 

UNIPAROUS. a. (unus and pario, Latin.) 
Bringing one at a birth (Brown). _ 

U'NISON. a. (unus and sonus, Latin.) 
Sounding alone (Afi/ton). 

Untson. That consonance, or coincidence 
of sounds, proceeding from an equality in the 
number of vibrations made in a given time by 
two sonorous bodies: or the union of two 
sounds so directly similar to each other in re- 
spect of gravity, or acuteness, that the ear per- 
ceiving no difference, receives them as one and 
thesame. 

The ancients were much divided in opinion 


a 
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respecting the question whether the unison be 
a consonance. Aristotle speaks in the nega 
tive; Muris Mérsennus, and others, declare in 
the affirmative: The decision of the question, 
however, depends on the definition we give to 
the word consonanee, If by a consonance we 
only understand two or more sounds agreeable 
to the ear, the unison is a consonance; but if 
we in¢lude in the consonance sounds of a differ 
ent pitch, i.e. sounds less or more acute with. 
respect to each other, the unison, by its own 
definition, is. net a consonance. no 14 
UNISONI. (Ital. Plu.) A word implying 
that the parts in a score over which it is writ 
ten are if unison with ea¢h other: as violina 
unissoni, the violins in unisom. Flauéi unis< 


- son2, the flutes in unison. 


Unit, Unite, or Unity, in arithmeticy 
the number:one, or one single individual part 
of discréte quantity. (See NumBeEr.) ‘The 
place of units, is the first place on the right. 
hand in integer numbers... 

According to Euclid, unity is not a number, 
for he defines number to be a maltitude of 
units. é 

-UNITARIANS, in church history, a name 
assumed by those who believe not only that 
there is but one God, the supreme object of re- 
ligious worship; but that this God is the Fa- 
ther only, and nota Trinity consisting of Father, 
Son, and Hely Ghost. 

‘Those who assume this name in the present’ 
day are, as we are told by one of their own 
number, under the word Unitariansin Nichol-: 
son's Cyclopedia, ‘* principally. divided into 
arians and humanitarians, or believers in the: 
simple humanity of Christ. For an account of 
the first of these two classes, see the article 
Artans. The summary of doctrines held by 
modern Unitatians is as follows: The capital 
article in the religious system of this denomina- 
tion is, that Christ was a mere man. But 
they consider him as the great instrument in 
the hands of God of ‘reversing all the eflects of 
the fall; as the object of all the prophecies, 
from Moses to his own time; as the great bond 
of union to virtuous and good men, who, as’ 
christians, make one body in a peculiar sense ; 
as having communications with God, and 
speaking and acting from God in such a mans 
ner as no other man ever did, and therefore, 
having. the form of God, and being the Son of 
God in a manner peculiar to himself; ag the 
mean of spreading divine and saving knowledge 
to all the world of mankind; as, under God,’ 
the head of all things to his chureh ; and as 
the Lord of life, having power and auihority 
from God to raise the dead, and judge’ the 
world at the last day. They suppose that the: 
creat object ef the whole scheme of revelation 
was to teach men how to live here so as to be» 
happy hereafter; and that the particular doc- 
trines they taught, as having a connection with 
this great object, are those of the unity of God,» 
his universal presence and inspection, his pla- 
cability to repenting sinners, and the certainty: 
of a life of retribution after death... They sup-. 
pose, that to be a christian implies nothing. 
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fnore than the belief that Christ and his apos- 
tles, as well as all preceding prophets, were 
commissioned by God to teach what they de- 
clare they received from him; the most im- 
portant article of which is the doctrine of a 

resurrection to immortal life.’ &, 
Such is the statement given by an Unitarian 
of the requisites to the christian character. We 
have no wish to draw uncandid inferences; 
yet we cannot help remarking that, if the last 
sentence be a correct representation of the Uni- 
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for four. General Washington was elected the 
first president, re-elected in’ 1792, and, on his 
retiring from public affairs, in 1796, Mr. Adams 
was elected his successor. The illustrious 
Washington died Dec. 14, 1790. To the six- 
teen states before mentioned must be added al] 
the country to the N. of the Ohio, extending 
from Pennsylvania on the E. the lakes on the 
N. and the Mississippi on the W. called the 
Western Territory, The United Statés extend 
1250 miles in length from E. Florida to the 


tarian notions, and much of the language of N.W. angle of Nova Scotia; being situate be- 


Mr. Belsham and .Mr. Aspland might be 
brought in confirmation of it, they are, in the- 
ory, decided Antinomians, 7 phos 
_ See the articles AR1AN, CueisT, JEsus, 
SocIiniAN, TRINITY, Xe. 3 
To UNI'TE. v. a. (unitas, Latin.) 1. To 
join two or more into one (Spenser). 2. To 
make to agree (Clarendon). 3. 'To make to 
adhere (Wiseman). 4. To join( Dryden). 5. 
- To join in interest (Genesis). 

To Uni/rz. v. n. 1. To join in an act; to 
concur; to act in concert (Shakspeare). 2; To 
coalesce; to be cemented; to be consolidated. 
3. To grow into one. 

Unite, in the manage. A horse is said to 

unite, or walk in union, when, in galloping, 
_the hind quarters follow and keep time with 
the fore. 

UNITED BRETHREN. See Moravi- 
ANS. i 

Unitep Provinces OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS, a name given to the seven protestant 


’ states of the Netherlands, which threw off the 


yoke of Spain, and became an independent 
republic. See Hotianp, and NeTtHeEr- 


'~ LANDS. 


Unirep STATES OF AMERICA, a republic 

of N. America, consisting originally, in 1783, 
of thirteen states, namely, Massachusets, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
~ Carolina, and Georgia. Only eleven of these 
states acceded, at first, to the new federal con- 
“Stitution, but they were afterward joined by 
North Carolina and Rhode Island; and Ken- 
_tucky, Vermont, and Tennassee, having since 
been added to them, the present number of the 
4tates that form this great American republic is 


sixteen. These states long fourished as pro- 


_vinces of Great Britain; but parliament at- 
tempting to tax them by its sole authority, 
- without the intervention of their assemblies, a 
e<ivit war ensued; a congress was formed, 
‘which, in 1776, disclaimed all dependence on 
‘the mother country : the French king entered 
“into an alliance with them in 1778; the colo- 
“nies, powerfully assisted by France, were suc- 


essful ; and Great Britain acknowledged their’ 


“independence by the peace of 1783. The fe- 


_deral constitution of the United States is now 


governed by a congress, consisting of a presi- 


dent, vicepresident, senate, and house of repre- 


sentatives. The representatives are elected 


every second year; the senators are chosen for 


“six years, and the president and vicepresident 
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tween 31 and 46° N. lat. See AMERICA. 

UNI/TEDLY, ad. With union; so as’to 
join (Dryden), 

UNITER. s. 
unites (Glanville). 

UNI/TION. s. (anion, Fr.) The act or 
power of uniting; conjunction’; coalition 
(Wiseman), fe 

UINITIVE. a. (from unite.) Having the 

ower of uniting (Norris). 

UNITY. s. (unitas, Lat.) 1. The state of 
being one (Hammond). 2. Concord; con 
junction (Sprat). 3. Agreement; uniformity 
(Hooker). 

Unities, in the drama, See Drama- 
Tic. See also an ingenious paper by Mr. Hope, 

“inthe Atheneum, vol. 11: p. 409. 

UNIVALVE SHELLS, in natural history, 
a term used to express one of the three general 
classes of shell+fishes; the other two being the 
bivalves and multivalves. See ConcHoLoey, 
and SHELLS. — 7! 

UNJU'DGED., a. Not judicially determin- 
ed (Prier).. 

UNIVE/RSAL. a. (universalis, Latin.) 1. 
General ; extending to all (South). 2. Total; 
whole (Dryden). 3. Not particular; compris- 
ing all particulars (Arbuthnot). 

Unive/rsau. s. The whole; the general 
system of the universe: not in use (Raleigh). 

UNIVERSALISTS, in church history, 
were originally those reformers who taught a 
kind of middle doctrine, between the systems 
of Calvin and Arminius. ‘They were denomi- 
nated hypothetical Universalists, because they 
maintained, that God is willing to show mercy 
to all mankind; and because they held,, that 
faith in Christ is a necessary condition to ren- 
der them the objects of the divine, mercy, 
These opinions-were intended to be opposed to 
the notions of Calvin, concerning election and 
reprobation, on the one hand; and to the Opi- 
nions of Pelagius, concerning the merit of good 
works, on-the other. The doctrines of the 
hypothetical Universalists were propagated with 
success by John Cameron; and were further 
illustrated and defended by Mases Amyrant, a 
man of great learning and sagacity. The opi- 
nions he maintained, and which produced no 
small changes in the doctrine of the reformed 
in France, are briefly summed up in the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

That God desires the happiness of all men ; 
and that: no mortal is excluded by any divine 
decree from the benefits that are procured ‘by 

the death, sufferings, and gospel = Christ : 


The person or thing that 
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Thai, however, none can be made a partaker 
of the blessings of the gospel, and of eternal 
salvation, unless he believe in Jesus Christ : 

That such, indeed, is the immense and uni- 
versal goodness of the Supreme Being, that he 
refuses to none the power of believing; though 
he does not grant unto all his assistance and 
succour, that they may wisely improve this 
power to the attainment of everlasting salva~ 
tion: 

And that, in consequence of this, multitudes 
perish through their own fault, and not from 
any want of goodness in God. 

Bat the doctrine of the present Universalists 
_ is widely different from this. Their opinion is, 
that no human creature, whatever his conduct 
may have been, will be eternally miserable ; 
but that all men universally, after having been 
subjected to degrees of punishment proportion- 
ed in duration to their respective crimes, will 
be purified and perfected thereby, and then 
admitted-to the presence of God, there to enjoy 
unending felicity. ‘This doctrine is not hinted 
‘at by any of the Ante-nicene fathers, except 
Origen, and by him very obscurely. Among 
the moderns it has been embraced and defended 
by Dr. Thomas Burnett, Dr. Hartley, Mr. 
‘Winchester, Mr. Vidler, and a few others. It 
is now held by almost all the Socinians. We 
shall simply remark of this doctrine, that. it 
has no foundation in Scripture; as is indeed 
admitted by Dr. Hartley ; and that it is a dan- 
gerous doctrine, which is expressly allowed by 
one ofits abettors, Dr. Thomas Burnett. - For 
tolerably decisive refutations of the notion, we 
beg to refer to the 2ist of Dr. Gregory’s Letters 
on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 
Christian Religion; and to an anonymous pam- 
phlet very recently published by Rivington’s, 
entitled, The Errors of Universalism ; or, the 
Doctrine of the Non-eternity of future Punish- 
ments contrary to Scripture and dangerous to 
Society. Hh 

UNIVERSA‘LITY.-s. (universalitas, school 
Lat.) Not particularity; generality ; extension 
to the whole (South. Woodward). 

UNIVE’RSALLY. ad. Throughout the 
whole; without exception (Hooker). 

U’NIVERSE. s. (univers, Fr. -universum, 
Tat.) The general system of things; the assem- 
blage of heavenly and earthly bodies with all 
things in and upon them. ! 

UNIVERSITY, is the name of a corpora- 

tion formed for the education of youth in the li- 
beral arts and sciences, and authorized to admit 
such as haye studied in it to certain degrees in 
different faculties, which not only serve as certi- 
fieates of proficiency in science, but also confer 
on those who obtain them considerable privileges 
within the university, as weil as some rank in the 
state without it. Universities generally compre- 
hend within them one or more colleges ; but this 
is not always the case; for the university of St. 
Andrew’s was in. being before either of its col- 
leges was founded, and it would continue in 
being with all its privileges, though both its col- 
leges were levelled with the dust. 

in every university with which we are ac- 

quainted there are four faculties, viz. theology, 
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law, physic, and the arts and sciences, eompre~ 
hending mathematics, natural and moral philo- 
sophy, &c.; and in Oxford, Cambridge, and 
some other universities, music is considered as 
a fifth faculty. In each of these there are two 
degrees, those of bachelor and doctor; for 
though in the universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland we have no such degree as doctor in arts 
and sciences, our master of arts answers to the 
degree of doeior in philosophy, which is con- 
ferred by many of the universities on the conti- 
nent. : 
Universities in their present form, and wit 

their present privileges, are institutions com- 
paratively modern. ‘They sprang from the con- 
vents of regular clergy, or from the chapters of 
cathedrals in the church of Rome, where young 
men were educated for holy orders, in that dark 
period when the clergy possessed all the little 
erudition which was left in Europe. These con- 
vents were seminaries of learning probably from 
their first institution; and we know with cer- 
tainty, that in Old Aberdeen there was a monas- 
tery in which youth were instructed in theology, 
the canon-law, and the school philosophy, at 
least 200 years before the University and King’s 
college were founded. The same was doubtless 
the case in Oxford and Cambridge, and probably 


in every town in Europe where there is now @ ~ 


university, which has any claim to be called an- 
cient ; for it was not till the more eminent of the 
laity began to see the importance of literature 
and science, that universities distinct from con- 
vents were founded, with the privilege of admit- 


ting to degrees, which conferred some rank in. 


civil society. These universities have long been 
considered as lay corporations; but as a proof 


that they had the ecclesiastical origin which we - 


have assigned to them, it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the pope arrogated to himself the 


right of vesting them with all their privileges; . 


and that, prior to the Reformation, every univer- 
sity in Europe conferred its degrees in all the 
faculties by authority derived from a papal bull. 

it is perhaps no improbable conjecture, that 


the church of Rome derived her idea of academi- 


cal honours from the Jews, among whom literary 


distinctions extremely similar subsisted before 


the nativity, of our Saviour. Among them, the 
young student, with respect to his learning, was 
called a disciple; from ‘his minority a junior; 
and the chosen or elected, on account of his elec 
tion into the number of disciples. When he had 
made some progress in knowledge, and was 
deemed worthy of a degree, he was by impo- 
sition of hands made 73n, a companion to a rabbi, 
the person who officiates using this form, ‘‘ I as- 
sociate thee;”’ or, ‘* Be thou associated ;’’ and as: 
soon afterwards as he was thought worthy to 
teach others, the associate was raised to the rank 
of rabbi. Whether this process suggested the 


idea or not, it has certainly some resemblance to — 
that by which a young man in eur universities” 
passes through the degree of bachelor to that of — 


master of arts or doctor. 


The most ancient universities in Europe are 


those of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, Salamanca, 


and Bologna; and in the two English universi- | 


ties, the first-founded colleges are those of Uni- 
versity, Baliol, and Merton, in the former, and 
St. Peter’s in the latter. Oxford and Cambridge, 


~ however, were universities, or, as they were then 


called, studies, some hundreds of years before 


colleges or schoolg were built in them 5 for 


a 
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fie former flourished as a seminary of learn- 
ing in the reign of Alfred the Great, and the 
other, could we believe its partial partizans, at 
a period still earlier. The universities of Scot- 
land are four, St. Andrew’s, Glassow, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh. In Ireland there is but one 

“university, viz. that of Dublin, founded by queen 
Elizabeth, and very richly endowed. 

We shail now proceed to explain the various 
component parts of an university, and to accom- 
plish this correctly and minutely, we have had 
recourse to the Cambridge University Calendar, 
compiled by Mr. Raworth, who says, “ The uni- 
versity of Cambridge is a society of students in 
all and every of the liberal arts and sciences, in- 
corporated (13 Elizabeth) by the name of the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars. The frame 
of this little commonwealth standeth upon the 
union of sixteen colleges, or societies, devoted 
to the study of learning and knowledge, and for 
the better service of the church and state.” Every 
eollege is in itself a corporate body, and govern- 
_ed by its own staiutes, which must, however, con~ 
cur with the genera! laws of the university, form- 

ed by Elizabeth on previous privileges, and con- 
_ firmed by parliament, consequently they are the 
_ dasis of all modern regulations. _ Each of the 
colleges send deputies, both*for the executive and 
legislative branches of the government, and the 
place of their meeting is termed the senate-house. 

Masters of arts, doctors in divinity, civil law, 
and physic, who have their names inscribed on 
the college boards, and are resident at Cam- 
bridge, possess votes in the above assembly ; and 
of those there were, in the year 1802, about 940. 
The senate consists of two classes, which are 
called regents or non-regents, with a view to 
,Some particular offices assigned by the statutes 
of the university to the junior division. Masters 
of arts of less than five years standing, and _doc- 
tors under two, form the regent, or upper-house ; 
and it has besides the term of white-hood house, 
from the circumstance of the members having 
their hoods lined with silk of the above colour: 
the remainder constitute the non-regent, or black- 
hood house: doctors of more than two years 
‘standing, and the public orator of the university, 
are entitled to vote in either of those houses at 
pleasure; exclusive of which there is a caput, 
er council, composed of the vice-chancellor, a 
doctor of each faculty, and two masters of aris, 
who are representatives of the houses already 
mentioned. The vice-chanceilor being a mem- 
ber of the caput by virtue of bis office, his elec- 
tion to the former only takes place annually,.on 
the fourth of November, when the senate choose 
him from the masters of the sixteen colleges ; but 
that of the caput occurs after the same interval, 
on the 12th of October, in the following manner: 

the vice~chancellor and the two proctors severally 
Nominate five persons, and from the fifieen thus 
proposed the heads of colleges and doctors select 
ie generally preferring the vice-chancellor’s 
dist. 
_ The officer just mentioned calls the meetings 
of the senate by a printed notice, which specifies 
the cause, and must be suspended in the halls of 
the several colleges three days previously to the 
time appointed. A congregation of the members 
thus summoned may proceed to business, and 
& congregation consists of any number above 
twenty-six, including the proper officers of the 
Senate, who are compelled to attend on oath 
| Personally, or by their legal deputies. Exclusive 


of these casual meetings, there are statutable 
congregations, for conferring degrees, electing 
officers, &c. &c, which are held without notice. 
‘“* Every member has aright,” says Mr. Raworth, 
** to present any proposition, or grace, to the 
consideration of the senate; but previously to 
its being voted by the two houses, it is to be 
read and approved by the council, or caput, 
each member of which has a negative voice, 
This custom has seldom been observed, unless 
something manifestly absurd, or obviously dero- 
gatory to the credit of the university, is proposed; 
insomuch, that nothing has been more common 
than for a person to give a placet in the caput, 
and a non-placet to the same in the body, upon 
the idea that the caput should be considered in 
the light of a committee to prepare the graces in 
point of form for the subsequent voting ; as with- 
out some such regulation it might be dificult to 
lake the sense of the senate upon the real merits 
of the question.”?> When a grace has passed ihe 
caput, one of two scrutators read it in the non- 
regent house, and in the other it is read by the 
senior proctor, after which the vice-chancellor 
dissolves the congregation; the ceremony of 
reading is repeated in a second congregation, 
and if a non-piacet does not occur, it becomes a 
statute; on thé contrary, if a non-placet is put 
in by a member of either house, it is put to the 
vote there, and a majority decides the question. 

The senatus consultum decree, or grace, of this 
learned assembly has the same force and effect as 
an act of the legislature of Great Briiain, which 
fact is supported by the opinion of the best coun- — 
sel, and “* in cases where nothing is enacted in 
opposition to the laws of the-land, neither the 
statutes of Elizabeth, nor the mandatory letters 
of succeeding kings, although their authority be 
apparently strengthened by uninterrupted sub- 
mission, can stand against the determination of 
this respectable assembly.” 2 

A degree cannot be conferred without passing’ - 
of a grace for the purpose, which is done with 
the same formality as if a new law was to be 
made. This is, however, dispensed with in the 
single case of a bachelor of arts, as this requires 
reading in one congregation only, when it is ~ 
termed a.supplicat, and must be signed by the 
prselector, who thus becomes responsible for the 
truth of its contents, besides the penalty of being 
deprived of his privilege of voting in the senate 
for two years, or bearing any office in the uni- 
versity, upon discovery of auy false assertions in 
it. Degrees are never conferred, unless the per~ 
sons receiving them previously sign a declara- 
tion, that they are bona fide members of the church _ 
of England, as by law established. All the offi- 
cers of the university, forming the executive part 
of it, are chosen by the senate, the principal of 
whom is the chancellor, who presides in all cases, 
and to whom is confided the sole power of go- 
verning, except in cases of mayhem and felony ; 
he is, besides, expected to protect and preserve 
all the rights and privileges of the institution, 
and to see that strict and impartial justice is ad- 
ministered in every case to the members; and 
thet ail this may be insured, the office has\lately 
been entrusted to noblemen of the highest 'rank. 
Other parts of hi’ official duty are, the convoking 
of assemblies, the sealing of diplomas, letters of 
degrees, provisions, &c. given by the university. 

The high steward is the next officer in conse- 
quence to the chancellor, and io him is granted 
the power to superintend the son ri students 
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aecused of felony, within the limits of the juris- 
diction, which is one mile in every direction from 
the suburbs of the university; he is also em- 
powered to hold a leet, according to the esta- 
blished charter and custom, and is permitted to 
have a deputy. 

The vice-chancellor’s office is explained by his 
title; but he acis as a magistrate for the univer- 
sity and county, and must be the head of some 
college. The regents elect two proctors, who 
are officers of the peace, and superintend the be- 
haviour and discipline of ail the pupils, and may 
search for and commit to prison those abandoned 
females who contribute to corrupt the morals 
of the studenis at the university. Exclusive of 
these purposes, the proctors are appointed to at- 
tend the congregations of the senate, when they 
stand in scrutiny with the chancellor or vice- 
chancellor, to take the open sufirages, verbally 
and writien, which they read, and finally pro- 
nounce the assent or dissent: the graces are 
read by them in the regent house, where they 
take the assenis and dissents secretly, but after- 
wards openly declare them, Although there are 
some particular parts of the duties of these offi- 
cers which may be considered very unpleasant, 
yet they must be masters of arts, and are regents 
by virtue of their office, and are enabled to de- 
termine the seniority of all masters of arts at the 
time of their taking that degree ; besides which, 
they may nominate two moderators, who are then 
appointed by a grace of the senate. ‘Those per- 
sons act as the substitutes of the proctors in the 
philosophical schools, and alternately superin~- 
tend disputations and exercises there, and the 
examinations for the degree of bachelor of 
arts. 

Other officers are termed taxors, scrutators, a 
fublic orator, a commissary, a registar, esquire 
bedells, and librarians. The taxors, similar to 
the moderators, are masters of arts and regents 
by virtue of their office, which is to regulate the 
markets, the assize of bread, the exactness of 
weights and measures, by the different standards, 
and to summon all offenders into the commis- 
sary’s court: the scrutators are non-regents, and 
their functions are to attend at every congrega- 
tion, to read the graces in the lower house, where 
they collect the votes secretly or epenly, in scru- 
tiny, when they publicly pronounce the assent or 
dissent of that house. _ 

The public orator holds.an office which is con- 
sidered as one of the most honourable in the uni- 
versity; he is, in fact, the medium of the senate 
upon all solemn occasions, reading and recording 
all communications to and from the senate, and 


presenting all honorary degrees, acecmpanied by 


a suitable speech. The commissary holds his 
office under the chancellor, and officiates as as- 
sessor, or assistant, in the vice-chancellor’s court ; 
besides which, he holds a court of record, where 
all causes are subject to the statute and civil law 
and custom of the university, and the persons 
for whom it is held are all privileged, and scho- 
' lars under the degree of master of arts. The 
registyar attends himself, or by deputy, all con- 
_ gregations, to give directions, if necessary, for 
the correct wording of such graces as are pro- 
pounded, and to draw up any that the vice-chan- 
cellor may appoint; to.receive them when passed 
through both houses, and to registrar them in 
the archives of the university ; exclusive of which, 
his office requires him to record the seniority of 
those who proceed annually in the arts or facul- 
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tics, agreeably to the schedules furnished to hit 
by the proctors. 
"The esquire bedells attend the vice-chancellor 
duting all public solemnities, preceding him 
with their insignia of silver maces: they attend, 
besides, the doctors when present in the regent 
house, by bringing them to open scrutiny, there 
to deliver their suffrages, either by word or writ- 
ing, according to the order of the statute; and — 
to receive from the vice-chancellor and the rest 
of the caput the graces, which they deliver to the 
scrutators in the lower house; when, if granted, 
they convey them to the proctors in the other. 
Previous to a meeting, they proceed to every 
college, with an open summons, either to the 
senate, or whatever else place may be appointed 
under the regulations of the university ; and, 
finally, they attend the professors and respond- 
ents in each faculty from their several colleges 
to the schools, collect penalties and fines, and 
summon all members of the senate to the chan- 
cellor’s court. 

We have now mentioned the different officers. 
of an university in England, with as much bre- 
vity as the nature of the subject will permit; at 
the same time we must observe, that none can be 
more important in a state, or can more deserve 
explanation. There are two courts of law in the 
university of Cambridge: the first of which is 
the consistory court of the chancellor, where that _ 
officer, or in his absence the vice-chancellor, as- 
sisted by some of the heads of colleges, and one 
or more doctors of the civil law, preside, and ad- 
minister justice demanded by any member of the 
university, or afford it to those who conceive 
themselves injured by them in the cases cogniza- 
ble by this particular court; there all pleas and 
actions personal, originating within the jurisdic- 
tion of the university, to which a privileged per- 
son is a party, and not relating to mayhem or 
felony, is decided according to the usual course 
of civil law, by citation, libel, &c. When the 
cause relates to the sale or purchase of victuals, 
the chancellor is directed by the charters and 
customs of the body he governs; and in case 
they are silent upon the subject, the statutes of 
England are his guide. The decisions of this 
court are not absolute, as an appeal may be made 
to the senate, which appoints three or five doc- 
tors, or masters of art, who are empowered to 
examine, confirm, or reverse the decree com- 
plained of. e' 

The other court is the consistory court of the: 
commissary. The commissary, a doctor of the 
civil law, acts under the authority and seal of the 
chancellor, and sits as well in the university, as. 
at Midsummer and Stirbitch fairs, there to take 
knowledge, and to proceed in all causes “ ad t= 
stantiam et promotionem partis ut supra,” the parties, 
or one of them, being privileged: saving that 
within the university all causes or suits whére- 
unto the proctors, or taxors, or any of them, Or 
a master of arts, or any other of superior deg ey 
is a party, are reserved solely and wholly to the 
jurisdiction of the chancellor or vice-chancellor 
The manner of proceeding in this court is similar 
to that of the preceding, which has a registt 
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procurators, and advocates, and a yeoman ‘be- 
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dell, as is required in the consistory court. 
peals are also allowed, but in this case itm 
be made in the first instance to the higher cour 
and may from thence be removed to the sena’ 
ee the three or fiye delegates appointed by w , 
ody. oe 
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The university possesses the right of sending 
two members to the imperial pariiament of the 
united kingdom, who are chosen by the collective 
body of the senate. A council, termed the uni- 
versity council, appointed for various purposes, 
is composed by a grace of the senate, and a soli- 
citor is nomjnated by ihe vice-chancellor. 

The syndics, chosen from the members of the 
senate, conduct all special affairs, such as fram- 
ing laws, regulating fees, and inspecting the h- 
brary, the printing, buildings, &c. &c. ‘Those 
of the university press cannot proceed to business 
unless the vice-chancellor and four others are 
present in the parlour of the office. All the pro- 
fessors of the sciences are allowed stipends,which 
are derived from various sources, composed of 

the university chest, sums from government, or 
from estates appropriated for that purpose: the 
whole income of the university being about eleven 
thousand pounds per annum, including fees for 
degrees, profits of the printing-oftice, &c. Of this 
sum eight thousand pounds is expended annu- 
ally to officers, professors in the library and 
. schools, the press, in taxes, and charitable dona- 
tions, the whole under the management of the 
vice-chancellor for the time being, whose ac- 
counts are audited by three persons appointed 
yearly by the senate. ' 

_ The Book of Statutes was printed in the year 
1785, copies of which are possessed by the vice- 
chancellor and the proctors, and one is deposited 
in the public and in the libraries of each college; 
it consists of the ancient statutes, those of Henry 
VILI., Edward VI., and those of the first and 
twelfth years of the reign of queen Elizabeth ; 
“* Tatere Regia ad Academiam date ; Interpretationes 
Statutorum ; Senatus Consulta sive gratie decreta 
_ prefectorum; Juramenta et Formule.’ Mr. Ra- 
worth says, “‘ the statutes of the twelfth of Kliza- 
beth, andthe Senatus Consulta, are those which 
are chiefly respected at this time. Many of the 
old statutes, decrees, interpretations, &c. are 
looked upon as obsolete, some as ridiculous, and 
others unnecessary in the present establishment ; 
yet what Dr. Bentley observed of Trinity col- 
jege statutes, during his disagreement with the 
fellows of that society, might be urged concern- 
ing these: ‘ Some are my club, and others my 
rusty sword, which I can draw upon occasion.’ ”’ 

'Theterms are threeinnumber: Michaelmas 
term commences on the tenth of October, and 
terminates the sixteenth day of December ; Lent 
term begins January thirteen, and is concluded 
on the Friday immediately preceding Palm Sun- 
day; Midsummer term begins one week after 
Easter day, and ends en the Friday following 
commencement day, which is invariably the first 
Tuesday in July. Upon the decease of a mem- 
ber of the senate during the term, and within the 
University, application is made to the vice-chan- 
cellor, and the bell of the university is tolled 
for one hour, term instantly ceases for three 
days, and for that period lectures and disputa- 
tions cease. 

Most of the statutes made for the government 
of the sixteen different colleges dictate that the 
members or fellows of them shall be exclusively 
Englishmen, and somereven prescribe that they 
taust be natives of particular counties and dis- 
tricts ; hence an invidious distinction is created 
between the residents of the northern and south- 
ern parts of this island, which, though united for 
@ long time past in political matters, .are most 


completely separated in the pursuit of know~ 
ledze, and it is too much to be feared that this 
circumstance is the real cause of the affected 
contempt of the degrees and academic honours 
granted by seminaries of learning in Scotland 
and ireland. It is singular that the individua!s 
who founded the colleges at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford should have concurred in this narrow and 
illiberai conduct almost universally, as they each 
had a strong sense of religion, which, however, 
does not appear to have taught them the best 
principle of it, brotherly love. As a few of the 
colleges admit of general competition for fellow- 
ships, and the members of the two universities 
seem sensible of the injustice and impolicy of 
such distinctions, we may venture to hope some 
method will be devised ere long to obviate or re- 
move them. ‘The following regulation applies 
to all the colleges at Cambridge. ‘* Whosoever 
hath one English parent, although he be born in 
another country, shail be esteemed.as if born in 
that county to which his English parent be- 
longed. But if both parents are English, he 
shail be reckoned of that county to which his 
father belonged.” 

' The colleges are thus constituted: The head,» 
by which odd term the master is designated, who 
is generally a doctor of divinity ; but Caius col- 
lege may be governed by a docior of physic, and 
Trinity must have a doctor of laws; the princi- 
pal of King’s is styled provost, and of Queen’s 
president, The fellows are generally bachelors 
of divinity, bachelors or masters of arts, and 
others are bachelors and doctors of law and phy- 
sic, particularly at the two colleges of Trinity- 
halland Caius. There isa distinction between 
the fellows, who are divided into classes, called 
regular and bye; the latter are considered as 
merely honorary, never succeeding to college 
preferment, nor having any concern whatever in 
the affairs of it, but are allowed an inconsidera- 
ble sum annually by their respective colleges, 
which act as trustees for them. ‘They are denomi- 
nated Perse Wortley, Yorkshire, Coventry, Piatt, 
Dixie, and Tiverton. Clergymen who are termed 
conduits are employed in the several institutions 
as chaplains, and perform some of the duties be-~ 
longing to that office. 

There are noblemen graduates, doctors in the 
different faculties, and bachelors of divinity (who 
haye been masters of arts), whose names are on 
the boards, and are all members of the senate 5 
they reside in the university occasionally, but 
have no further claim upon a coliege than the - 
general respect due to their rank in the honours 
of the former; their charges are inconsiderable 
for keeping their names on the boards, being 
about four pounds per annum. 

Graduates, neither members of the senate, nor 
in statu pupillari, are bachelors of divinity, and 
denominated four-and-twenty men, or ten-year 
men. These are generally clergymen that pro- 
cure the dignities of the university in addition te 
their wealth and preferment at an easy rate, 
without the formalities of an education within 
its jurisdiction. Oxford does not permit this 
method of partaking of academic titles, and in- 
deed the possessors of them enjoy but little re- 
putation derived from such at Cambridge. They 
are tolerated by the statute of Elizabeth, which 
allows persons who are admitted at any college, 
when twenty-four years of age, and upwards, af- 


ter ten years (during the last two of which they 
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must reside the greater part of three several 
terms) to become bachelors of divinity, without 
taking any prior degree. 

Bachelors of law and physic sometimes put 
themselves to the unnecessary expense of keep-~ 
ing their names upon the boards till they obtain 
the distinction of doctors ; bachelors of arts, on 
the contrary. who are in statu pupillari, and pay 
for tutorage, whether resident or non-resident, 
generally keep their names on the boards to evince 
their desire of becoming candidates for fellow- 
ships, or members of the senate; they may, how- 
ever, erase their names, and save the expenses of 
tutorage and college detrimenta, and take the de- 


gree of A. M. after the usual time, by inscribing ~ 


their names a few days before their incepting, 
and paying a quarter’s tutorage ; some of these 
are called bachelors commoners, as they are al- 
lowed to dine with the fellows, and when under 
graduates they were fellow commoners. | 

‘The fellow commoners are almost universally 
the younger sons of titled persons, or the sons of 
men of ancient families and property ; the deno- 
mination of those most probably originated from 
the privilege they enjoy of dining with the fel- 
iows. There are some few exclusive rights at- 
tached to the rank of fellow commoners, but they 
chiefly apply to the usages of the hall and chapel, 
besides which their academic habits are orna- 
mented with gold or silver. Pensioners and 
scholars pay for their rooms, commons, &ce. 
Those who enjoy scholarships read the graces, 
lessons in the ritual, &e. Of the sizars it has 
been observed, they are generally men of inferior 
fortune, though frequently by their merit they 
succeed to the highest honours in the university. 
"They usually have their commons free, and re- 
ceive various emoluments, by which means they 
are enabled creditably to proceed through their 
course of education. Most of our church digni- 
taries have been of this order. 

Such is the geveral outline of an English uni- 
versity, a constitution the work of ages, with 
numerous perfections, ad with very few errors ; 
our confined limits will not permit us to enlarge 
as we could wish upon the forms adopted in the 


arduous undertaking of teaching the sciences and 


a taste for polite literature united, but we may 
safely say they seem such as are best calculated 
for the final purpose and to excite emulation, 
and we are supported in this assertion by the fact 
that no other universities have excelled those of 
England and Great Britain, in the aggregate, in 
ihe production of excellent philosophers and re- 
Spectable divines. Superficial knowledge is held 
in no kind of estimation at either of our great 
Seminaries, the very essence and causes, as well 
as effects, must be explored to satisfy the expect- 
ations of the various professors, formed by long 
experience and unexhausted assiduity ; a young 
man must therefore study vigorously, and with- 
out relaxation, for two years and one quarter, 
re he ventures to appear in a public exercise 
before the university. The first year is occupied 
‘by lectures from Buclid, with the first six books 
‘of which he must be thoroughly acquainted, and 
the p srinciples of algebra, plane trigonometry, 
and conicsections. Different colleges have their 
peculiar systems, but mechanics, hydrostatics, 
optics, fluxions, and a part of Newton’s Princi- 
pia, with the method of increments, differential 
snethod, and similar miscellanea, are the pursuits 
pf the second year; to the third belongs astro- 


‘ing one meaning (Watts). 
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my, the Principia already mentioned, spherical 
trigonometry, the most difficu!t and ‘important 
parts of fluxions, algebra, and geometry: his last 
term, or the first term of the fourth year, requires 
all the energies of his mind; he is now more 
deeply engaged in the arduous conflict of the 
schoo!s with all his rivals, and preparing himself 
for the sénate-house examination. 

Having completed this course of natural phi+ 
losophy, we shall next turn our attention to the 
mode adopted in the second head of academical 
studies, or the course of moral philosophy in the 
attainment of this branch. ‘The first year is de- 
voted to Locke and logic, and the two following 
to Paley, Hartley, Buriamagui, Rutherford, 
Clarke on the Aitributes, and other ‘authors 
whose writings are of a similar tendency, and 
those are made the subjects of various orders of 
lectures in the different colleges ; lectures om 
the chronology, geography, laws, religious riies 
and customs of the nations which are mentioned 
in the Old and New ‘Testaments, in some degree 
derived from Beausobre, but partly from other 
sources, are also given to promoté an accurate 
knowledge of the foundation of our faith. Un- 


foriunately, although these methods of promoting | 


the studies of the pupils were wisely conceived, 


‘and are ge enerally executed with great ability 


and advantage, there have been instances of ne- 
glect and very slight attendance. 

The third head includes the belles lettres, or 
classies, and this of all the variety of pursuit 
seems the most successful in each of the colleges, 
as every term has an appropriate selection of the 
best for the lecture-room, when extracts frona 
the most approved authors of antiquity, judi- 
ciously commented on, and compared with simi- 
lar passages from modern writers, forms @ source 
of entertainment highly grateful as well as use- 
ful. Besides the exertions of the tutor in this 
particular, the students deliver either written, or 
viva voce, compositions in their respective chapels 
weekly, which may be in the Latin or English 
languages. ‘The author of ihe little but valuable 
work before mentioned, very properly observes, 
that emulation of an honourable kind is excited 
by prizes and rewards in most of the colleges, 
and this emulation is not of the dangerous nature 
too often perceptible in inferior seminaries, as 
the first man in each year feels his inferiority to 
those a few years older than himself, and the 
pre-eminence over his own year in his own col- 
lege, may receive a most violent check in the col- 
lision with the rival heads of his own standing 
in fifieen other colleges. 

The emperor Napoleon issued a decree in 
March, 1808, by which a new imperial university 
was constituted for the whole of his French do- 
minions. ‘This curious document may be seen 
in the Athenzum, vol. iii. p. 459. 


UNIVOCAL. a. (untvecus, Lat.) 1. Hav- 
-@. Certain ; regu- 
lar; ; pursuing always one tenour (Jrown). 
UNI'VOCALLY. ad, 1. In one term; in 
one sense (fall), 2. In one tenour (Ray). as 
UNJO/YOUS. a. Not gay; not cheerful. 
UNJUIST. a. (injuste, fr injustus, Lat.) 
Tniquitous ; contrary to equity; contrary to 


UNJUISTIFIABLE. a. Not to be defend 
eds not to be justified (Addison), - 


justice (King Charles). 
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UNJU'STIFIABLENESS. s. The quality 
of not being justifiable (Clarendon). 

UNJU/STIFIABLY. ad. In a manner not 
to be defended. : 

UNJUISTLY. ad. Ina manner contrary to 
right (Denham). 

To UNKE/NNEL. v. a. 1. To drive from 
his hole (Dryden). 2. To rouse from his secrecy 
or retreat (Shakspeare). 

UNKE'NT. a. (un and ken, to know.) Un- 
known : obsolete (Spenser). 

UNKE/PT. a. 1. Not kept; not retained. 
@. Unobserved ; unobeyed (Hooker). 

UNKI/ND. a. Not favourable ; not bene- 
volent, 

UNKI'NDLY. a. 1. Unnatural ; contrary 
te nature (Spenser).. 2. Malignant; unfavour- 
able (Milton). 

Unxinpiy. ad. 1%. Without kindness, 
or affection (Denham), 2. Contrarily to nature 
{ Milton). 

UNKI/NDNESS. s. Malignity ;_ ill-will; 
want of affection (Clarendon). 

*To U/NKING. v. a. To deprive of royalty 
(Shakspeare). 

UINKLE. s. (See Uncue.) The brother of 
one’s father or mother (Dryden). 

UNKNIGHTLY.: a. Unbecoming a 
knight. | 

To UNKNI'T. »v. a. 


separate (Shakspeare). 2. To open (Shak- 


speare). 
To UNKNO’W. v. a. To cease to know 
(Smith). 

UNKNO/'WABLE. a. Not to be known 
(Watts). . 


not 


UNKNO/WING. a. 


1. Ignorant ; 


knowing (Decay of Piety). 2. Not practised; . 


not qualified (Pope). 

UNKNO'WiINGLY.ad. Ignorantly; with- 
out knowledge (Addison). 

UNKNO/’WN.a. 1. Not known (Roscom- 
mon). 2. Greater than is imagined (Bacon). 
3. Not having cohabitation (Shakspeare). 4. 
Not having communication (Addison). 4 

UNLA’'BOURED. a. 1. Not produced by 
labour (Dryden). . 2. Not cultivated by labour 
(Blackmore). 3. Spontaneous ; voluntary. 

To UNLA/’CE. v. a. 1. To loose any thing 
fastened with strings. 2. To loose a woman’s 
dress (Donne): 3. To divest of, ornaments 
(Shakspeare). 

To UNLA!DE. v. a. 1. To remove from the 
vessel which -carries. 2. To exonerate that 
which carries (Dryden). 3.'To putout. Used 
of a vessel (Acts). 

UNLA/‘ID. a. 1. Not placed; not fixed 
(Hooker). 2. Not pacified; not stilled (J4il- 


ton). 
~  UNLAME/’NTED. a. Not deplored (Cila- 
rendon). 

To UNLA‘TCH. v. a. To open by lifting 
up the latch (Dryden). 
“UNLAWFUL. a. Contraty to law; not 
pernyitted by the law (Sowth). 

UNLAWFULLY. ad. 1. In. a manner 
contrary to law orright. 2. [Hegitimately; not 
by marriage (Addison). | 


- 


1. To unweave; to 
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UNLA’WFULNESS. s. 1. Contrariety.to 
law (Hooker). 2. Illegitimacy. ~ 
To UNLE/ARN.»v. a. To forget, or disuse, 
what has been learned. ere 
UNLE’ARNED. a. 1. Ignorant; not in- 
formed > not instructed. 2. Not gained b 
study ; not known (Milton). 3. Not suitable: 
to a learned man (Shakspeure). — 
UNLE/ARNEDLY.ad, Ignorantly; grossq’ 
ly (Brown). | ; 
—UNLEA/VENED. a. Not fermented; not 
mixed with fermenting matter (Exodus). , 
UNLE’ISUREDNESS. s. Business; want’ 
of time ; want of leisure: not in use (Boyle). © 
UNLESS. conjunct. Except; if not; sup-’ 
posing that not (Sw7/?). 
UNLE’SSONED:*a. Not taught (Shak-" 
speare). Reh ag tion % 
UNLETTERED., a. Unlearned; untaught,’ 
UNLE/VELLED. a. Not laid even; 
UNLIBI’DINOUS. a. ~ Not lustful; pure’ 
from carnality (Milton). “ 
UNLVCENSED. a. 
permission (Milton). 
UNLI’/CKED. a. Shapeless; not formed :’ 
from the opinion that the bear licks her young 
to shape (Shakspeare). . 
UNLI'GHTED. a. Not kindled; not set 
on fire (Prior). 
UNLIKE. a. 1. Dissimilar; having no re-’ 
semblance (Pope). 2. Improbable; unlikely ; 
not likely (Bacon). re 
UNLVKELIHOOD. UN LI’KELINESS. 5. 
(from unlikely.) Improbability (South). 
UNLIKELY. a. 1. Improbable; not such 
as can be reasonably expected (Sidney). 2.° 
Not promising any particular event (Sw2/t).. 
Un .i’Kezy. ad. Improbably (Pope).' ' 
UNLV/KENESS. s. Dissimilitude; want 
of resemblance (Dryden. ae 
UNLIMMITABLE. a. Admitting no 
bounds. 


UNLIMITED: a. 1. Having no bounds,’ 


Having no regular 


orlimits (Zal/otson). 2. Undefined; not bound- 


ed by proper exceptions (Hooker). 3. Uncon- 
fined ; not restrained (Rogers). | 

UNLI’MITEDLY. cd. Boundlessly; with- 
out bounds (Decay of Piety). 

UNLI/NEAL. a. Not coming in the order 
of succession (Shakspeare). 

To UNLY’NK. v. a. ‘To untwist; to open | 
(Shakspeare). 

UNLVOQUIFIED. a. 
solved (Addison). 

To UNLOVAD. v. a. 1. To disburden ; to 
exonerate ; to free from load (Creech). 2. To 
put off any thing burdensome (Shakspeare). 

To UNLO'CK. v. a. 1. ‘To open what is 
shut with a lock (Shakspeare). 2. 'To open in 
general (Milton). 

UNLOOK’ED. Un too’xep for. a. Uns 
expected ; not foreseen (Shakspeare). 

To UNLOO‘SE. v. a. To loose. A word 
perhaps barbarous and ungraramatical, the par- 
ticle prefixed implying negation ; so that to uns 
loose, is properly to bind (Shakspeare). - 

To Untoo’se.v. n. To fall in pieces; te 
lose all union and connexion (Collier). | 


Unmelted ; undis- 
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UNLO'SABLE. a, Not to be lost: (Boyle). 
UNLO/VELINESS. s. Unamiableness ; 

inability to create love (Sidney). 
UNLO’VELY.a. That cannot excite love. 
UNLO'VING. a. Unkind; not fond (Shak- 


speare). 


UNLU’CKILY. ad, Unfortunately ; by ill 


Juck (Addison). 

UNLUCKY. a. 1. Unfortunate ; produc- 
ing unhappiness (Boyle). 2. Unhappy; miser- 
able; subject to frequent misfortunes (Spenser>. 
3, Slightly mischievous ; mischievously wag- 
gish (Tusser). 4. l-omened; inauspicious (Dry- 
den). 

UNLU'STROUS. a. Wanting splendour ; 
wacting lustre (Shakspeare). 

To UNLU’TE. v. a. To separate vessels 
closed with chymical cement (Boyle). 

UNMA’DE. a. 1. Not yet formed; not 
created (Spenser). 2. Deprived of form or qua- 
lities (Woodward). 3. Omitted to be made 
(Blackmore). 

UNMA/’IMED. a. Not deprived of any 
essential part (Pope). 

UNMA'KABLE. a. 
made (Grew). . | 

To UNMA‘KE. v. a. To deprive of former 
qualities before possessed ; to deprive of form 
or being (Dryden). . 

To UNMA’N. v, a. 1. To deprive of the 
constituent qualities of a human being, as rea- 
son (South). 2. To emasculate. 3. To break 
into irresolution ; to deject (Dryden). 

_UNMA’NAGEABLE. a. 1. Not manage- 
able ; not easily governed (Glanville). 2. Not 
easily wielded. 

UNMA‘/NAGED. a. 
horsemanship (Taylor). 2. Not tutored ; not 
educated (elton). 

UNMA’NLIKE, Unma’nty-a. 1. Un- 
becoming a human being (Collier). 2. Un- 
suitable toa mam; effeminate (Addison). 

~UNMA'NNERED. a. Rude; brutal; un- 
civil (Ben Jonson). 

UNMA’NNERLINESS. s. Breach of civi- 
lity 5 ill behaviour (Locke). 

UNMA’/NNERLY. a. Ll bred; not civil; 
pot complaisant (Swift). 

Unma’nnerzy. ad. Uneivilly (Shak- 
speare). 

UNMANU’RED. a. Not cultivated (Spen- 


ser.) by 
UNMA/RKED. a. Not observed; not re- 
garded (Pope). 
_UNMA’RRIED. a. Having no husband, 
or no wife (Bacor, Dryden). 
To UNMA’SK. v. a. 1. ‘lo strip of a mask. 
2. To strip of any disguise (Roscommon). 
To Unma/sx. vn. To put off the mask 
(Svakspeare), 
UNMA’SKED. a. 
view (Dryden). 
‘ | UNMA’/STERABLE. a. Unconquerable; 
not to be subdued (Brown). 
_UNM A‘/STERED. a. 1. Not subdued. 2. 
No: conquerable (Dryden). 


Not possible to be 


Naked ; open to the 


_UNMA’TCHABLE, a. Unparalleled; un- 


equailed (Hooker), 


‘jing: 


1. Not broken by. 


UNM Ara 

UNMA'TCHED. a. Matchless; having, 
no match, or equal (Dryden). 
UNME’ANING. a. Expressing no mean 

2; having no meaning (Pope). 

UNME’ANT. a. Not intended (Dryden). 

UNME’ASURABLE. a. Boundless; un- 
bounded (Shakspeare). 

UNME’ASURED. a. 1. Immense; _in- 
finite (Blackmore). 2. Not measured; plenti- 
ful beyond measure (Milton). 

UNME’DITATED. a. 
previous thought (Milton). 

UNMEE’Y. a. Not fit; not proper; not 
worthy (Shakspeare). 

UNME’/LLOWED. a. Not fully ripened 
(Shakspeare). ets 

UNME'’NTIONED. a. Not told; not 
named (Clarendon). 

UNME’/RCHANTABLE. a. Unsaleable; 
not vendible (Carew). 

UNME’RCIFUL. a. 
inclement (Rogers). 
orbitant (Pope). 

UNMIE/RCIFULLY.ad. Without mercy; 
without tenderness ( dddison). Se 

UNME’RCIFULNESS. s. Inelemency; 
cruelty ; want of tenderness (Taylor). 

UNME’/RITED. a. Not deserved; not ob- 
tained otherwise than by favour (Melton). 

UNME’/RITEDNESS. s. State of being 
undeserved (Boyle). . é 

UNMI/NDED. a. 
garded (Milton). 

UNMUNDEFUL. a. Not heedful ; not re- 

ardful ; negligent; inattentive (Swift). 

To UNMI/NGLE. ». a. To separate things 
mixed (Bacon). — 

UNMUENGLED. a. Pure; not vitiated by 
anv thing mingled (Pope). . ae 

UNMVRY.a. Not fouled with dirt (Gay). 

UNMI'TIGATED. a. Not softened (Shak- 
speare). ; 

UNMIXED. Unmrxtr. a. Not mingled 
with any thing; pure; not corrupted by addi- 
tions (Bacon. Pope). . 

UNMO’ANED. a. Not lamented (Shak- 
speare). er 

UNMO'IST. a. Not wet (Philips). 

UNMOISTENED. a. Not made wet 
(Boyle). ' 

NMOLE'STED. a. Free from disturb- 
ance; free from external trouble (Rogers). 

To UNMOO!R. v. a. To loose from land 
by taking up the anchors (Pope). 

UNMO/RALIZED. a. Untutored by mo- 
rality (Norris). 

NMO'RTIFIED. a. Not subdued by 
sorrow and severities (Rogers). - 

UNMO!VEABLE. a. Such as cannot *be 
removed or altered (Locke). fi ak 

_ UNMOI'VED. a. 1. Not.put out of one place 
into another (May. Locke). 2. Not changed 
in resolution (Milton). 3. Not affected; not 
touched with any passion (Pope). 4. Unaltered 
by passion (Dryden). | 

UNMO’VING. a. 1. Having no motion 
(Cheyne). 2. Having no power to raise the 
passions ; unaffecting, A ahs ‘ 


Not formed by 


1, Cruel; severe ; 
2. Unconscionable; ex- 


Not heeded; not re- 


i 


Cen © 
Yo UNMO’ULD. v. a. To change as to 
the form (Milton). 
UNMO'URNED. a. ‘Not lamented ; not 
deplored (Southern). * 
To UNMU'FEFLE. v, a. To put off a co- 
vering from the face (Milton) 
UNMU'SICAL. a. Not harmonious; not 
pleasing by sound (Ben Jonson).., 
To UNMU'ZZLE. v. a. To loose from a 
muzzle (Shakspeure). 
UNNAMED. a. 
ton). 
UNNA’TURAL. a. 1. Contrary to the 
laws of nature; contrary to the common in- 
stincts (L’Estrunge). 2. Acting without the 
affections implanted by nature (Denham). 3. 
Forced ; not agreeable to the real state of per- 
sons or things (dddison). 
UNNA’/TURALLY., ad. In opposition to 
nature (7illotson). 
~UNNA’TURALNESS. s. Contrariety to 
nature (Sidney). 
UNNA’VIGABLE, a. Not to he passed 
by vessels ; not to be navigated (Cowley). 
UNNE’CESSARILY. ad. Without neces- 
gity; without need; needlessly (Broome). 
' UNNE’CESSARINESS. s. 
{Decay of Piety). 
~UNNE’CESSARY.a. Needless; not want- 
ed; useless (Hovker). . 
UNNE‘IGHBOURLY. a. Not kind; not 
suitable to the duties of a neighbour (Garth). 
Unne‘’icHsour.ty. ad. Ina manner not 
‘suitable to a neighbour; with malevolence ; 
with mutual mischief (Shakspeare). 
To UNNE’RVE. v. a. To weaken; to en- 
feeble (Addison). 
UNNE’RVED. a Weak; feeble. (Shak- 
speare). 
UNNE’TH. Uwnwelrues. ad. (This is 
from un and ead, Saxon, easy; and ought 
therefore to be written uneath.) Scarcely ; 
hardly; not without difficulty: obsolete (Spen- 


Eh See 
UNNO’BLE. a Mean; ignominious; ige 
noble (Shakspeare). 
UNNO’TED. a. 1. Not observed; not re- 
garded (Shakspeare). 2. Not honoured (Pope). 
UNNU’MBERED. a. Innumerable (Ra- 
leigh). 
UNOBJE'CTED. a. Not charged as a 
fault, or contrary to argument ( Aéterbury). 
_ UNOBNO'XIOUS. a. Not liable; not 
te to any hurt (Donne). 
NOBSE’QUIOUSNESS. s. Incompli- 
ance; disobedience (Brown). 
UNOBSE/RVABLE. a. Not to be observ- 
ed; not discoverable (Boyle), 
- UNOBSE’RVANT. a. 1. Not obsequious. 
2. Not attentive (Glanville). 
~ UNOBSE’RVED. a. Not regarded; not 
attended to ; not heeded (Atterbury). 
_ UNOBSE’/RVING. a. Inattentive; 


heedful (Dryden). 
Not hindered ; 


UNOBSTRU’CTED. a. 
not stopped (Blackmore). 

- UNOBSTRU’CTIVE. g. Not raising any 
@bstacle (Blackmore). 9 


Not mentioned (Mil- 


not 


_UN 


BSN / 


Needlessness 


UNP 


UNOBTA‘’INED. a. Not gained; not ac- 
quired (Hooker). f 
UNO’BYIOUS. a. Not readily occurring, 
UNO/’CCUPIED. a. Unpossessed (Grew). 
UNOFFE/NDING. a. 1. Harmless ;:in- 
nocent (Dryden). %.Sinless; pure from fault 
Rogers). : 
UNO’FFERED, a. Not proposed to ac- 
ceptance (Clarendon). 
To UNO‘IL. v. a. 
den). 
UNONA, in botany, a genus of the class 
polyandria, order polygynia. Calyx three-leav- 


To free from oil (Dry- 


ed; petals six; berries two or three-seeded, 


beaded, like a necklace. four species, natives 
of the East or West Indies. 

UNO’PENING, a. Not opening (Pope). 

UNO/PERATIVE. a. Producing no efiects 
(South). 

UNOPPO’SED. a. Not encountered by 
any hostility or obstruction (Dryden). 

UNO/RDERLY. a. Disordered ; irregular 
(Sanderson). 

UNO’RDINARY. a. 
usual : not used (Locke). 

UNO/RGANIZED. a. Having no parts 
instrumental to the motion or nourishment of 
the rest (Grew). 

UNORI’GINAL. Uworrcinatep. a. 
Having no birth ; ungenerated (Milton). 

UNO/RTHODOX. a. Not holding pure 
doctrine (Decay of Piety). : 

UNO/WED. a. Having no owner (Shak- 
speare). gil 

UNO'WNED. a. 1. Having no owner. 
2. Not acknowledged ; not claimed (Milton), 

To UNPA!CK. v.. a. 1. To disburden ; to’ 
exonerate (Shakspeare). 2.‘To open any thing 
bound together (Boyle). 

UNPA!CKED. a. Not collected by unlaw- 
ful artifices (Hudilras). 

UNPA‘ID. a. 1. Not discharged (Milton). 
2, Not having dues. or debts (Pope). 3. Un- 
PAID for. "That for which the price is not yet 
civen (Shakspeare). 


UNPA’INED. a. Suffering no pain (Mil- 


Uncommon; un- 


ton). 
_ UNPA'LATABLE. a. Nauseous; disgust- 


ing (Dryden). 

UNPA’RAGONED. a. Unequalled; un- 
matched (Shakspeare). 

“UNPA/RALLELED. a. 
not to be matched ; 
dison). 

UNPA'RDONABLE. a. 
Fr.) Irremissible (Aooker). 

UNPA’/RDONABLY. ad. 
giveness (Atterbury). 

UNPAIRDONED. a. 1. Not forgiven 
(Rogers), 2. Not discharged; not cancelled 
by a legal pardon (Raleigh). 

UNPA/RDONING. a. 
(Dryden). 

UNPA/RLIAMENTARINESS, s. Cons 
trariety to the usage or constitution of parlia- 
ment (Clarendon). 

UNPA/RLIAMENTARY. a. 
to the rules of parliament (Swift). 


Not matched ; 
having no equal (dd- 


(impardonable, 


Beyond fore 


Not forgiving 


Contrary 


UNP 
UNPA’RTED. a. Undivided ; 


rated (Prior). 
UNPA'RYIAL. a. Equal; honest (San- 


not sepa- 


derson). 
UNPA'RTIALLY. ad. Equally ; indiffer- 
nN (Hooker). 
UNPAISSABLE, a. 1. Admitting no pass- 


age (Waits). 
pass (Locke), 

UNPAI'SSIONATE. UnpalssionaTep. 
a. Free from passion; calm ; impartial (Wot- 
ton. Glanville). 


2, Not current; not suffered to 


UNPA'SSIONATELY. ad. Without pas- 


sion (King Char/es). 

UNPA'THED. a. Untracked; unmarked 
by passage (Shakspeare). 

UNPA'WNED. a. Not given to pledge. 

' To UNPA'Y. v. a. To undo (Shakspeare). 

UNPEA/CEABLE. a. Quarrelsome ; in- 
clined to disturb the tranquillity of others (Z%- 
totson). 

o UNPE!G. v. a. To open any thing 
pes with a peg (Shakspeare). 

UNPE/’NSIONED, a. Not kept in depend- 
ance by a pension (Pope). 

To UNPE’OPLE. v. a. To depopulate ; 
to deprive of inhabitants (4d honed 

UNPERCEIVED. a. Not observed; not 
heeded ; not sensibly discovered; not known. 

UNPERCEIVEDLY. ad. So as not to be 
perceived ( Boyle) 

UNPEIRFECT. a. (imparfait, Fr. imper- 
fectus, Lat.) Incomplete (Peacham). 

UNPE/RFECTNESS. s, Imperfection ; in- 
completeness (Ascham). 

U IPERFORMED. a. Undone; notdone 
effet 

UNPERISHABLE. a. Lasting to perpe- 
tuity ; exempt from decay (Hammond: 

UNPERPLE/XED. a Disentangled ; not 
embarrassed (Locke). 

UNPERSPI'R ABLE. a. 
ted through the pores of the skin (drbuthnot). 

UNPERSU A'DABLE. a. Inexorable; not 
to be persuaded (Sidney). 

UNPE’TRIFIED. a. 
(Brown). . 

UNPHILOSO'!PHICAL. a. Unsuitable 
to the rules of philosophy, or right reason 
(Collier). 

‘UNPHILOSO’PHICALLY. ad. In a 
mauner contrary to the rules of right reason., 

UNPHILOSO'/PHICALNESS, s. Incon- 
gruity with philosophy (Norris). 

UNPIE’RCED. a. Not penetrated; not 
pierced (Gay) 

UNPILLA ARED. a. Deprived of pillars 
(Pope). 

UNPILLOWED. a. Wanting a pillow. 
To UNPUN. v. a. To open what is shut, 
_ or fastened with a pin (Herbert), 

UNPI’NKED. a. Not marked with‘eyelet 
holes (Shakspeare). 

UNPI’TIED. a. 


Not turned to stone 


Not compassionated ; not 


regarded with sympathetical sorrow (Roscom- 


mon 
‘UNPI'TIFULLY. ad. Unmercifully ; with- 
out mercy (Shakspear e). 


Not to be emit- | 


UNP 


UNPI/TYING. a. Having. no. compassion 
(Granville). 
UNPLA/’CED. a. 
pendance (Pope). 
UNPLA’GUED. a. Not tormented (Shake 
speare). 
UNPLA‘NTED. a. 
neous (/Valler). 
UNPLA/’USIBLE. a. Not plausible; not 
such as has a fair appearance (Clarendon). 
-UNPLA’USIVE. a. Not approving (Shak- 
speare). 
UNPLEA'/SANT. a. Not delighting; 
blesome; uneasy (/¥oodward). 
UNPLEA’SANTLY. ad. Not delightfully; 
uneasily (Pope). 
UNPLE/ASANTNESS. s. 
lities to give delight (Hooker). 
UNPLEA'SED. a. 
lighted (Shakspeare), 
UNPLEA'SING. a. Offensive; disgusting 5 
giving no delight (Ailton). 
UNPLANT. a. 
conforming to_the will (/otton). 
To UNPLU’ME. v. a. To strip of plumes; 
to degrade (Glanville). 
UNPOE’TICAL. Unrov’ric.a. Notsuch 
as becomes a poet (Bishop Corbet). 
UNPO/’LISHED. a. 1. Not smoothed; not 
brightened by attrition (Szilling fleet). 2. "Not 
civilized : not refined (Dryden). 
UNPOLITE. a. (impoli, Fr. impolitus, 
Latin.) Not elegant; not refined; not civil 
(Watts). 
UNPOLLU’TED. a. (impollutus, Latin.) 
Not corrupted; not defiled (Milton). 
UNPO'PULAR. a. Not fitted to please the 
people (Addtson). 
UNPO’RTABLE. a. “Not to be carried. _ 
UNPOSSE’SSED. a, Not had; not held ; 
not enjoyed (Prior). 
UNPOSSE’SSING. a. 
sion (Shakspeare). 
UNPRA'CTICABLE. a. 
UNPRA’CTISED. a. 
and experience (Milton). 
familiar by use (Prior). : 
UNPRECA’RIOUS. a. Not dependant on 
another (Blackmore). 
UNPRE'ICEDENTED. a. 
by any exaniple (Sw2ft). 
To UNPREDUCT. vw. a. 
diction (Milton). 
UNPREFERRED. a. Not advanced (Col- 


lier). 
UNPREIGNANT. a. 
quick of wit (Shakspeare). 


Having no place of de« 


Not planted ; sponta- 


3; troue 


Want of se 


Having no possese 
Not feasible. 


2, Not known; not 


‘To retract pre- 


UNPREJU'DICATE. a. Not prepossessed 7 


by any settled notions (Tuylor). 
UNPRE’/JUDICED. a. 
dice; void of preconceived notions (Tillotson). 
UNPRELA’TICAL. ‘a. Unsuitable to a 
prelate (Clarendon). 


UNPRE/MEDITATED. a. Not prepared — 


in the mind beforehand (Milton). 
UNPREPA’RED. a. 


vious measures (Milton). 


Not pleased; not de- 


Not easily bent; not 


/ 


1. Not skilful by use — 


Not justifiable | 


Not prolific; not - 


Free from preju- — 


1. Not fitted by pre~ — 
2. Not made fit for H 
the dreadful moment of departure (Shukspeare). 9 


UNP 
UNPREPA/REDNESS, s. 
unprepared (King Charles). 
UNPREPOSSE’SSED. a. Not prepossess- 
ed; not preoccupied by notions (South). 
UNPRE'SSED. a. i. Not pressed (Tickel). 
2. Not enforced (Clarendon). 
UNPRETE’NDING. a. Not claiming any 
distinctions (Pope). 
UNPREVA‘ILING..a. Being of no force 
(Shakspeare). . 
UNPREVENTED. a. 1. Not previously 
hindered (Shukspeare). 2. Not preceded by 
any thing (Milton). 
ONPRI’NCELY. a. Unsuitable toa prince. 
UNPRI/NCIPLED.a. Notsettled in tenets 
or opinions (Maléon). 
UNPRI/SABLE. a, 
estimation (Shakspeare). 
UNPRI/SONED.. a. 
finement (Donne). , 
UNPRUZED. a. Not valued (Shakspeare). 
UNPROCLA’IMED. a. Not notified by 
a public declaration (Malton). 
UNPROFA/NED. a. Not violated (Dry- 


den). 
_ UNPRO/FITABLE. a. Useless; serving 
no purpose (Hooker). 
UNPRO'FITABLENESS. s. 
(Addison). 
UNPRO’FITABLY. ad. Uselessly; with- 
out advantage (Ben Jonson). 
UNPRO’FITED. a. Having no gain (Shak- 
speare). 
. UNPROLIFIC. a. 
tive (Hale). 
UNPRO'MISING. a. Giving no promise 
of excellence ; having no appearance of value 
{ Bentley). 
UNPRO’PER., a. 1. Not 
speare). 2: Unfit § not right. 
UNPRO’PERLY. ad. Contrarily to pro- 
priety ; improperly (Shakspeare). 
UNPROPITIOUS. a. Not favourable; in- 
auspicious (Pope). 
UNPROPO’RTIONED. a. 
something else (Shakspeare). 
, UNPROPO'SED. a. Not proposed (Dry- 
en). 
UNPRO!PPED. a. Not supported; not 
upheld (Milton). 
UNPRO'SPEROUS. a. (improsper, Latin.) 
Dofortunate ; not prosperous (Clarendon). 
UNPRO’SPEROUSLY.. ad. Unsuccess- 
fully (Taylor). / 
UNPROTECTED. a. Not protected; not 
supported; not defended (Hooker). 
UNPRO’VED. a. 1.Nottried; notknown 
by trial (Spenser). 2. Not evinced by argument 
(Boyle). 
Jo UNPROVI/DE. v. a. To divest of re- 
solution or qualifications (Southern). 
UNPROVI/DED. a. 1. Not secured or 
qualified by previous measures (Shakspeare). 
2. Not furnished (Spraé). 


State of being 


Not valued; not of 


Set free from con- 


Uselessness 


Barren ; not produc- 


peculiar (Shak- 


Not suited to 


UNPROVO’KED. a. Not provoked (Dry- | 


den). 
_. UNPUBLISHED. a. 1.Secret; unknown 
_ (Shakspeare). 2. Not given to the public. 


UNR 
UNPUNISHED. a. (impunis, Fr.) N 


punished ; suffered to continue in impunity 
(L'Estrange). 
UNPU’RCHASED. a. Unbought (Den- 


am). 

UNPU/RIFIED. a. 1. Not freed from re- 
crement. 2. Not cleansed from sin (Decay of 
Piety). . : 

UNPU’TREFIED. a. Not corrupted by 
rottenness (Arbuthnot). , 
To UNQUA'LIFY. v. a. To disqualify ; 
to divest of qualification (Atterbury). 
UNQUA'RRELABLE. a. Such as cannot 
be impugned (Brown). 
To UNQUE’EN, v. a. To divest of the 
dignity of queen (Shakspeare). 

“UNQUE/NCHABLE. a.» Unextinguish- 
able (Milton).: 

UNQUE’/NCHABLENESS. s, «Unextin- 
euishableness (Hakewill). 

UNQUE'NCHED. a. 1. Not extinguished 
(Bacon). 2. Not extinguishable (Arbuthnot). 

UNQUESTIONABLE. a. 1. Indubitable; 
not to be doubted (Wotten): 2. Such as can- 
not hear to be questioned without impatience 
(Shakspeare). 

UNQUESTIONABLY. ad. Indubitably; 
without doubt (Sprat). / 

UNQUESTIONED. a. 1. Not doubted ; 
passed without doubt Laren) 2. Indisput- 
able; not to be opposed (Ben Jonson). 3. Not. 
interrogated ; not examined (Dryden). 


UNQUI/CK. a. Motionless; «not alive 


A 


(Daniel). 


UNQUI’CKENED. a, Not animated ; not 
ripened to vitality (Blackmore). | | 

UNQOVET.a, (inquiet, Fr. inquietus, Lat.) 
1. Moved with perpetual agitation ; not calm 
not still (Milton). 2. Disturbed; full of per- 
turbation; not at peace (Shakspeare). 3. Rest- 
less ; unsatisfied (Pope). 

UNQUVETLY. ad. Without rest (Shak- 
speare). . 

UNQUVETNESS.s. 1. Want of tranquil- 
lity (Denham). 2. Want of: peace (Spenser). 
3. Restlessness; turbulence (Dryden). 4. Per- 
turbation ; uneasiness (Taylor). 

UNRA/‘CKED. a. Not poured from the 
lees (Bacon). 

UNRA’‘KED. a. Not thrown together and 
covered. Used only of fires (Shahkspeare). 

UNRA’NSACKED. a. Not pillaged. 

UNRA’NSOMED. a. Not set free by. pay- 
ment for liberty (Pope). 

To UNRA'VEL. v. a. 1. To disentangle; 
toextricate ; to clear (Arbuthnot). 2.'Todisor- 
der; to throw out of the present order (Dry- 
den). 3: To clear up the -intrigue of a play 
(Pope). ; 

UNRA’ZORED. a. Unshaven (Milion), 

UNREAI!CHED. a. Not attained (Dryd.). 

UNRE’AD. a. 1. Not read; not publicly 
pronounced (Donne). 2. Untaught; not learn- 
ed in books (Dryden). . 

UNRE’ADINESS, s. 1. Want of readi- 
ness; want of promptness (Hooker). 2. Want . 
of preparation (Taylor). 

UNRE’ADY. a. 1. Not prepared ; not fit 


UNR 


(Shakspeare). | 2. Not prompt; not quick 
(Brown). &. Awkward; ungain (Bacon). 
UNREAL. a. Unsubstantial; having only 


appearance (Shakspeare). 
UNRE’ASONABLE. a. 1. Not agreeable 
to reason (Hooker). 2. iscbibiiaaty claiming 
or insisting on more than is fii (Dryden). 3. 
Greater than is it; immoderate sani bury). 
UNRE'ASONABLENESS. 5. 1. Incon- 
sistency with reason (Hammond). “ “Exorbiz 
tance ; excessive demand (Addison). 
UNRE/ASONABLY: ad. 1. {na manner 
contrary to reason. 2. More than enough 
(Shakspeare). 
i UNRL/AVE. v. a.. To unravel (Spen- 


““USREBATTED. a. Not blunted (Hake- 
wl). 
en UNRE BU‘KEABLE. a. Obnoxious to no 


censure (7%motiy). 
UNRECE’IVED. a. Not received (Hock.). 
UNRECLAIMED.a. 1. Not tamed (Shak- 
speare). &. Not reformed Shanes 
UNRECONCI!LEABLE. a. 
appeased ; implacable EBhakimiress 
40 be made consistent with (Fam tenia: 
~ UNRE'CONCILED. a. Not reconciled 
(Shakspeare). 
UNRECO’RDED. a. Not kept in remem- 
brance by public monuments (Pope). 
UNRECO’/UNTED. a. Not tolc; not re- 
lated (Shakspeare). 
UNRECRU‘ITABLE. a. Incapable of re- 
airing the deficiencies of an army (Milton). 
UNRECU’RING. a. Irremediable (Shak- 
speare). 
UNREFO/RMABLE. a. 
into a new form Seat eda 
UNREFO/RMED. a. Not amended ; 
not corrected (Davies). 2 A Muthiananets new- 
ness of life (Hammond). 
UNREFRE'SHED. ec. 
telieved (Arbuthnot). 
UNREGA’/RDED. «a. Not heeded; not.re- 
spected ; neglected (Suckling). 
UNREGE/NERATE. a. 
a new life (Stephens). - 
UNRE’GISTERED.a. Notrecorded (Shak 
sSpeare). 
UNRE’INED. a. 
bridle (Milton). 
UNRELE/NTING. a. Hard; cruel; feel- 
ey no sage (Smith). 
ELIE/VABLE. a. Admitting no suc- 
pe (Boyle). 
UNRELVEVED. a. Not succoured 
{Dryden). 2. Not eased (Boy le). ° 
UN REMA/RKABLE. a. 1. Not capable 
of being observed (Digby). 2. Not worthy of 
notice. 
cabbage crite st a. 
bites (Sidney). 
REMEMBERED. a. Not retained in 
he mind ; not recollected (Wotton). — 
UNREME/MBERING. a. Having no me- 
mory (Dryden). 
~ UNREME’MBRANCE. s. Forgetfulness 
want of remembrance (/Vatts). 


shat to be 
. Not 


Not to,be put 


Not cheered; ; not 


Not brought re 


Not restrained by the 


Admitting no 


| UNR 
UNREMO'VEABLE. a. 
away (Sidney). 
UNREMO’VEABLY. ad. In a manner 
that admits no removal siege hs 
UNREMOI'VED. a. Not taken away 
(Hammond). 2. Not patie of being removed 
(Milion). 
UNREPA'ID. a. 
compensated (Dryden). 
UNREPE/ALED. a. 
abrogated (Blackmore). 
UNREPE'NTANT. Unrerr’xtine. a. 
Not repenting ; not penitent; not sorrowful 
for sin (Milton. Roscommon). 
UNREPEYNTED. a. Not expiated by pe- 
nitential sorrow (Hooker). 
UNREPI'NING. a. 
plaining (Rowe). 
UNREPLE/NISHED. a. Notfilled( Boyle). 
UNREPRIE/VABLE. a. Not to be re- 
spited from penal death (Shakspeare). . 
UNREPRO’ACHED. a. Not upbraided ; 
not censured (King Charles), 
UNREPRO’VABLE. a. 
blame (Colossians). 


sehen ce EDs) ao AD; 


Not to be taken 


Not recompensed ; not 


Not Vac 3 not 


Not peevishly com- 


Not liable to 


Not censured 


(Sand 2. Not liable to censure (Milton). 

U REPUGNANT. a. Not opposite 
(Hooker). 

Sistas a, Not creditable 
(Rogers) 

UNREQUITABLE. a. Not to be reta- 
liated. 


UNRESE/NTED. a. 
anger (Rogers). 


UNRESE/RVED. a. 1. Not limited Bohn 


Not regarded with 


private convenience (fogers). 2.Open; frank; 


concealing nothing. 

UNRESE’RVEDLY. ad. 1. Without li- 
mitation (Boyle). 2. Without concealment ; 
openly (Pope). 

UNRESE’RVEDNESS. s. 
ness; largeness (Boyle). 
ness (Pope). 

UNRESIUSTED. a. 1. Not opposed (Bent- 
ley). 2. Resistless; that cannot be opposed.: 

UNRESI/STING. a. Not opposing; not 

making resistance ( Bentley). 

UNRESO'LVABLE, a. Nor to be solved ; 
insoluble (South). 

UNRESO’LVED. a. 1. Not Glntedined 
having made n@ resolution (Shakspeare). 2. 
Not solved ; not cleared (Locke). 

UNRESO'LVING, a. Notresolving; not 
determined (Dryden), 

UNRESPE/CTIVE. a. Inattentive; taking 
little notice (Shakspeare). 

UNRE'ST. s. Disquiet; want of tranquil- 
lity ; unquietness :_ not in use (Wotton). 

UNRESTO/RED. a. 1. Not restored. 2. 
Not cleared from an attainder (Collier). 

UNRESTRA‘INED. a. 1. Not confined ; 
not hindered (Dryden), 2. Licentious ; loose 
(Shakspeare). 3. Not limited (Brown). 

UNRETRA‘CTED. a. Not revoked; not 
recalled (Collier). 

UNREVE’ALED. a, Not told ; not dis uo 
eovered (Spenser). 


ME Unlimited- 
2, Openness; frank-« 


” 


/ 


< 
~ 
f 


Jax) 
- UNRE/VEREND. a. 


UNS 
slapper GED. a. Not revenged (Fair- 


Irreverent; disre- 
spectful (Shakspeare). 

UNRE/VERENGLY. ad. Disrepectfully 
(Ben Jonson). 

- UNREVE’RSED. a. Not revoked; 
repealed (Shakspeare). 

UNREVO’KED. a. Not recalled (Milton), 

UNREWA/RDED. a. Not rewarded ;. not 
recompensed (L’ Hstrange). 

To UNRIV’DDLE, v. a, To solve an enig- 
ma; to explain a problem’ (Suckling). 

To UNRIG. v. a. To strip of the tackle 
{ Dryden). 

UNRIGHT. a. Wrong (Wisdom). 

UNRIV’GHTEOUS. a. Unjust; wicked ; 
sinful; bad (Isaiah). 

UNRVGHTEOUSLY. ad. Unjustly; wick- 
edly ; sinfully (Collier). 

UNRI’GHTEOUSNESS. s. Wickedness ; 
injustice (Hall). 

UNRI'GHTFUL. a. 
just (Shakspeare). 

To UNRI’NG. v. a. To deprive of a ring. 

To UNRI’P. v. a. (an improper word.) To 
Tip; to cut open eek lor). 

UNRUPE. a. Immature ; ; not fully 
concocted (aller). 2. Not seasonable ; not 
yet proper (Dryden). 4 Too early (Szdney). 

UNRIUPENED. a. Not matured (Addis.). 

_UNRIPENESS. s. Immaturity ; want of 
Tipeness (Bacon). 

UNRI’VALLED. a. 1. Having no com- 
| petitor (Pope). 2. Having no peer or equal. 

To UNRO’L. v. a. To open what is rolled 
or convolved (Dryden). 

UNROMA/NTIC. a. Contrary to romance 
(Su oft). 

To UNROO‘F. v. a. To strip off the roof 
or covering of houses (Shakspeare). 

UNROO'/STED. a. Driven from the roost 
See emeaid 

UNROO’T. v. a. To tear from the 
ial ; to extirpate ; to eradicate (Dryden). 

UNRO/’UGH. a. Smooth (Shakspeare). 

UNRO’/UNDED. a. Not shaped; not cut 


not 


Not rightful; not 


; toa round (Donne). 


UNRO'YAL. a. 
(Sidney) 

To UNRUIEPLE. v.a. To cease from. com- 
motion, or agitation (Draglen). 


UN RUFFLED. a. Calm; 


Unprincely ; not royal 


tranquil ; not 


tumultuous (Addison). 


UNRU’LED. a. Not directed by any su- 
el power (Spenser). 
UNRU’LINESS. s. (from unruly.) Tur- 
bulence; tumultuousness ; licentiousness (Sow.). 
UNRULY. a. Turbulent ; ungovernable ; 
licentious (Spenser). 
UNSAIFE, «a. Not sectire; hazardous; dan- 
‘gerous (Hooker). 
UNSA'FELY. ad. Not securely; danger- 
ous! (Dryden). 
NSAID. a. Not uttered ; not mentioned 
(Felton). 
UNSA‘LTED. a. Not pickled or. seasoned 
with salt (Arbuthnot). 
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/ Unformed ; 


UNS 

UNSA'NCTIFIED. a. Unholy; not eon- 
secrated ; not pious (Shakspeare). 

UNSA‘TIABLE. a. (insatiabilis, Latin.) 
Not to be satisfied; greedy without bounds 
(Raleigh). 

UNSATISFA/CTORINESS. s. Failure of 
giving satisfaction (Boyle). 

UNSATISFA/CTORY. a. 
satisfaction, 
(Stalling fleet). 

UNSA’TISFIED. a. Not contented ; 
not pleased (Bacon). 2. Not settled in opinion 
(Boyie). 3. Not filled; not gratified to the 
full aghiheiearey . 
_UNSA’TISFIEDNESS. s. (from unsatise 


1. Not ziving 
2. Not clearing the difficulty 


fied.) The state of being not satisfied ee) 


UNSA/TISFYING. a. 
to the full (Addison). 

UNSA’/VOURINESS. s. (from unsavoury.) 
1. Bad taste. 2. Bad smell (Brown). 

UNSA’/VOURY. a. 1. Tasteless (Job). 92. 
Having a bad taste (Mfilton). 3. Having an 


Unable to gratify 


ill smell ; fetid (Brown). 4. Unpleasing; “dis- 
gusting (Hooker), 
To UNSA’Y. v.a. To retract 3 to recant ; 


to deny what has been said (Milton). 
UNSCA/LY. a. Having no scales (Gay). . 
UNSCA/RRED. a. Not marked swith 
wounds (Shakspeare). — 
UNSCHOLAISTIC. a. Not bred to litera- 
ture (Locke). 
UNSCHOO’/LED. a. 
learned ( Hooker). 
UNSCO’/RCHED. a. Not touched by fire 
(Shakspeare). 
UNSCREE'NED. a. 
protected (Boyle). 
UNSCRI’P” TURAL, a. Not defensible by 
scripture (Atterbury). : 
To UNSE’AL. vw. a. 
sealed (Dryden). 
UNSE/ALED. a. 1. Wanting a seal (Shak- 
speare). 2. Having the seal broken. 
To UNSE’AM. v. a. To tip; to cut open. 
UNSEA'RCHABLE. a. Inscrutable ; not 


Uneducated; not 


Not covered; not 


_To open any thing 


to be explored (Milion). 


UNSEA’RCHABLENESS. s. 
bility to be explored (seems 


Impossi- 


UNSEA/SONABLE. Not suitable to 
time or occasion ; unfit; Fab ae ; ill-timed 
(Clarendon). 2. Not agreeable to the time of 


the year (Shakspeare). 3. Late: as, unseason 
able time of night. 

_ UNSE/ASONABLENESS. s. 
ment with time or place (Hale). 

UNSE’ASONABLY. ad. Not seasonably ; 
not agreeably to time or occasion (Hooker). 

UNSE/ASONED. a. 1. Unseasonable; un- 
timely ;\ill-timed: out of use (Shakspeare). 2. 
not qualified by use (Shakspeare). 
Bi Irregular ; pre nae (Haywood). 4. Not 
kept till fit. for use. 5. Not salted : as, uz 
seasoned meat. 

UNSE’CONDED. .a. Not supported 
(Shakspeare), 2. Not Rea ae a second 
time (Brown). 


To UNSE’CRET. v. a. To disclose; to dis 


Disagree- 


‘vulge (Bacon). 


| UNS 
~~ Unsz’cret. a. Notclose; not trusty (Skak- 
speare). 
UNSECU/RE. a. Not safe (Denham). 
UNSEDU'CED. a. Not drawn to ill (Shak- 
speare). 
UNSEF/ING. a. Wanting the power of 
vision (Shukspeare). 
UUNSEE/MLINESS. s. Indecency; inde- 
corum’; uncomeliness (Hooker). : 
UNSEE’MLY., a. Indecent; uncemely ; 
unbecoming (Hooker). 
Unsee/Mxy. ad. Indecently ; unbecomingl 
(Corinthians). 
UNSEEN. a. 1. Not seen ; not discovered 
(Bacon). 2. Invisible; undiscoverable (Adii- 
ton). 3. Unskilled ; unexperienced (Clarend.). 
UNSE’LFISH. a. Not addicted to private 
nterest (Spectator). . . 
UNSE'NT: a. 1. Not sent. 2. Unsent for. 
Not called by letter or messenger (Taylor). 
' UNSE’PARABLE. a. Not to be parted ; 
not to be divided (Shakspeare). 
UNSE’PARATED. a. Not paried (Pope). 
UNSE’/RVICEABLE. a. ese bring- 
ing no advantage or convenience (Bentley). 
NSE’RVICEABLY. ad. Without use; 
without advantage (Woodward). 
UNSE’T. a. Not set; not placed (Hooker). 
To UNSE'TTLE. v. a. 1. To make un- 
certain (Arbuthnot). 2.'To move froin a place 
(L’Estrange). 3.'To overthrow. 
‘UNSE’TTLED.. a. 1. Not fixed in resolu- 
tion ; not diminished; not steady (South). Q. 
Unequable; not regular; changeable (Bent- 
ley). 3. Not established (Dryden). 4. Not 
fixed in a place of abode (Hooker). 
UNSE/TTLEDNESS. s. 1. Trresolution; 
undetermined state of mind. 2. Uncertainty ; 
fluctuation (Dryden). 3. Want of fixity (Sow.). 
0 UNSE/X. v. a. To make otherwise than 
the sex commonly is (Shakspeare). 
To UNSHA/CKLE. v. a. To loose from 
bonds (Addison). 
UNSHA'DOWED. a. Not clouded ; not 
darkened (Glanville). 
UNSHA/KEABLE. a. Not subject to con- 
cussion: not in use (Shakspeare). 
UNSHAIKEN. a. 1. Not agitated; not 
moved (Boyle). 2. Not subject to concussion. 
3. Not weakened in resolution; not moved. 
UNSHA’/MED., a. Not shamed (Dryden). 
UNSHA/’PED. «. Mishapen; deformed 
(Burnet). 
UNSHA/RED. a.* Not partaken ; not had 
in common (Milton). 


To UNSHEA‘TH. v. a. To draw from the 


scabbard (Denham). 
- UNSHE'’D. a. Not spilt (Milton). 
UNSHE’LTERED. a. Wanting a screen ; 
wanting protection (Decay of Piety). 
UNSHITELDED, «a. Not guarded by the 
shield.( Dryden). 
To UNSHI'P, v. a. To take out of a ship. 
UNSHO’CKED. a. Not disgusted; not 
offended (Tickel). ; 
UNSHO’D. a. (from unshoed.) Having no 
shoes (Clarendon). - 


UNSHOO'K. part. a. Not shaken (Pope). 


UNS 

UNSHOIMRN. a. Not clipped (Milton), 
_UNSHO’T. part. a. Not hit by shot. 

To UNSHO’/UT. v. a. To retract a shout 
(Shakspeare). . 

UNSHO’WERED. a. 
showers (Milton). 

UNSHRI’NKING. a. Not recoiling; not 
shunning danger or pain (Shakspeare). 

UNSHU/NNABLE. a. Inevitable (Shak.). 

UNSVFTED. a. 1. Not parted by a sieve 
(May). 2. Not tried; not known by ex- 
perience (Shakspeare), 

UNSYVGHT. a. Not seeing (Hudibras). 

UNSVGHTED. a.. Invisible; not scen 
(Suckling). 

UNSVGHTLINESS. s. Deformity; dis- 
agreeableness to the eye (Wiseman). 

Disagreeable to the 


Not watered by 


UNSI'GHTLY. a. 
sight (Milton). 

UNSINCE'RE. a. (insincerus, Latin.) 1. 
Not hearty; not faithful. @ Not genuine ; 
impure; adulterated (Boyle). 3..Not sound ; 
not solid (Dryden). : 

UNSINCH’RITY. s. Adulteration; cheat; 
dishonesty of profession (Boyle). 

To UNSUNEW. v.a. To deprive of strength 
(Denham). hs 
UNSIU'NEWED. a. . Nerveless; weak 

(Shakspeare). . Bie yt 
UNSINGED. a. Not scorched ; not touch- - 
ed by fire (Stephens). 
UNSUNNING. a. Impeccable (Rogers). 
UNSKA/NNED. a. Not measured; not 
computed (Shakspeare). 
UNSKIILFUL, a. Wanting art; wanting 
knowledge (Shakspeare). 
UNSKVLFULLY, ad. Without know- 
ledge ; without art (Shakspeare). 
UNSKUVLFULNESS. s. Want of art;- 
want of knowledge (J'aylor). 
UNSKILLED. a. Wanting skill ; want- 
ing knowledge (Dryden. Blackmore). 
UNSLA'IN. a. Not killed (Sidney). 
UNSLAIKED. a. Not ahenched (Dryden). 
UNSLEE’PING. a. Ever wakeful (Milt.). 
UNSLIPPING. a. Not liable toslip; fast. 
UNSMI’RCHED. a. Unpolluted; not 
stained (Shakspeare). 
UNSMO/KED. a. Not smoked (Swif?). 
UNSO/CIABLE. a. (insociabilis, Latin.) 
Not kind; not communicative of good; not 
suttable to society GRaletgh). ape 
UNSO'CIABLY. ad, Not kindly ; with- 
out good-nature CL’ strange)... 
UNSO/’LLED. a. Not polluted; not taint- 
ed; not stained (Ray).- 

UNSO/LD. a. Not exchanged for money. 
UNSO'LDIERLIKE. a. Unbecoming a 
soldier (Broome). : 

UNSO!LID. a. Fluid; not coherent. 

UNSO’LVED. a. Not explicated (Watts). 

UNSOO’T, for unsweet. (Spenser). | 

UNSOPHI/STICATED. a. Not adulter- 
ated ; not counterfeit (Afore). : 

UNSO’/RTED. a.. Not distributed by pro 
per separation (/Vatts). 

UNSOMUGHT.-a, 1. Had without seeking 
(Fenton). 2. Not scarched; notexplored. » - 


UNS 
*" UNSO'UND. a. 1. Sickly ; wanting health 
' (Arbuthnot). 2. Not free from cracks. 3. Rot- 
“ten; corrupted. 4. Not orthodox (Hooker). 5. 
Not honest ; not upright (Shakspeare). 6. Not 
‘true; not certain (Spenser). 7. Not fast; not 
calm (Daniel). 8. Not close; not compact 
(Mortimer). g- Not sincere; not faithful (Gay). 
10. Not solid; not material (Spenser). 11. 
Erroneous ; wrong (Milton). 12. Not fast un- 
der foot. 
UNSO'UNDED. a. Not tried by the plum- 
met (Shakspeare). . 
UNSO’UNDNESS. s. 1. Erroneousness of 
‘belief; want of orthodoxy (Hooker), 2. Cor- 
ruptness of any kind (Hooker). 3. Want of 
strength; want of solidity (dddison). 
_ UNSO'URED. a. 1. Not made sour (Ba- 
con). 2. Not made morose (Dryden). 
UNSO!WN. a. Not propagated by seatter- 
ing seed (Bacon). 
UNSPAIRED. a. Not spared (Milton). 
UNSPA/RING. a. 1. Not parsimonious 
(Milton). 2. Not merciful. 
To UNSPE’AK. v. a. To retract; to recant 
CShakspeare). 
UNSPEAKABLE. a. Not to be express- 
ed; ineffable; unutterable (Hooker), 
UNSPEIAKABLY. ad. Inexpressibly ; in- 
effably (Spectator). 
UNSPE/CIFIED. a. Not particularly men- 
tioned (Brown). | 
UNSPE'CULATIVE. a. Not theoretical. 
UNSPE’D. a. Not dispatched; not. per- 
formed (Garth). 
 UNSPEINT. a. Not wasted; not diminish- 
ed; not weakened ; not exhausted (Bacon). 
To UNSPHE’RE. v. a, To remove from its 
orb (Shakspeare). 
UNSPIED. a. 1. Not searched; not ex- 
plored (Milton). 2. Notseen; not discovered 
{Tickel). ! 
_ UNSPILT. a. 1. Not shed (Denham). 2. 
2. Not spoiled; not marred (Twusser). 
To UNSPYVRIT.*v. a. To dispirit; to de- 
press; to deject (Norris). 
— UNSPOILED. a. 1. Not plundered ; not 
‘pillaged (Dryden). 2. Not marred; not hurt. 
UNSPO/TTED. a. 1. Not marked with 
any stain (Dryden). 2. Immaculate; not 
tainted with guilt (Shakspeare). 
UNSQUA’RED. a. Not formed ; irregular 
(Shakspeare). . : 
UNSTA/BLE. a. Gnelatlix: Latin.) 1. 
Not fixed; not fast (Temple). 2. Inconstant; 
irresolute (James). 


UNSTA‘ID. a. Not cool; not prudent; - 


not settled into discretion; not steady; mutable 
(Sandys). 
UNSTA’IDNESS. s. 1. Indiscretion; vola- 
tilemind. 2. Uncertain motion (Sidney). 
_. UNSTA’INED. a. Not stained ; not died ; 
not discoloured ; not dishonoured (Roscom.). 
__» To UNSTA’TE. v. a. To put out of dignity 
(Shakspeare). 
UNSTA/TUTABLE. a. Contrary to sta- 
tute (Swift). 
UNSTA’UNCHED, a. 


Not stopped; not 
stayed (Shakspeare). _ 


U N-S 


UNSTE’ADFAST. a. Not fixed; not fast; 
not resolute (Shakspeare). | 

UNSTE’ADILY. ad. 1. Without any cer- 
tainty. @ Inconstantly; not consistently . 
(Locke). eae 

UNSTE’ADINESS. s. Want of constancy ; 
irresolution ; muiability (Sz7/?). 

UNSTE’ADY. a, 1. Inconstant; irresolute 
(Rowe). 2. Mutable ; variable; changeable 
(Locke). 3. Not fixed ; not settled. 

UNSTEE’PED. a. Not soaked (Bacon). 

To UNSTYNG. v. a. To disarm of a sting. 

UNSTYNTED., a, Not limited (Skelton). 

UNSTYVRRED. a. Not stirred; not agi- 
tated (Boyle). 

To UNSTIV’/TCH. v. a. To open by picking 
the stitches (Collier). 

UNSTO‘OPING. a. 
yielding (Siakspeare). . 

To UNSTO’P. v. a. To free from stop or 
obstruction ; to open (Boyle). 

UNSTO’PPED. a. Meeting no resistance 
(Dryden). 

UNSTRA’INED. a. Easy; not forced. 

UNSTRA’‘ITENED. a. Not contracted 
(Glanville). 

UNSTRE/NGTHENED. a. Not support- 
ed; not assisted (Hooker). 

To UNSTRI'NG, v. a. 1. To relax any 
thing strung ; to deprive of strings (Smith). 2. 
To loose; to untie (Dryden). 

UNSTRU’CK. a. Not moved ; not affected 

UNSTU’DIED. a. Not premeditated ; not 
laboured (Dryden). : ; 

UNSTU’/FFED. a. Unfilled; unfurnished 
(Shakspeare). 

UNSUBSTANTIAL. a. 1. Not solid; 
not palpable (Milton). 2. Not real (Addison). 

UNSUCCE/’SSFUL. a. Not having the 
wished event ; not fortunate (Cleaveland). 

UNSUCCE'’SSFULLY. ad. Unfortunate- 
ly; without success (South). 

UNSUCCE'SSFULNESS. s. Want of suc- 
cess ; event contrary to wish (Hammond). 

UNSUCCE'SSIVE, a. Not proceeding by 
flux of parts (Brown). 

UNSU/CKED. a. Not having the breasts 
drawn ( Milton). 

UNSU'FFERABLE. a. Not supportable ; 
intolerable ; not to be endured (Milton). 

UNSUFFIUCIENCE. a. (insuffisance, Fr.) 
Inability to answer the end proposed (Hooker). 

UNSUFFICIENT. a. (insuffisant, Fr.) 
Unable ; inadequate (Locke). 

UNSU'IGARED. a. Not sweetened with 
sugar (Bacon). ' 

UNSUITABLE. a. Not congruous ; not 
equal ; not proportionate (Tllotson). 

UNSUITABLENESS. s.  Incongruity ; 
unfitness (South). 

Not fittin 


Not bending; not 


g; not be- 


UNSUI'TING. a. 
coming (Dryden). 

UNSU/LLIED. a. Not fouled; not dis- 
graced ; pure (Sprat). | | 

JINSU‘NG. a. Not celebrated in -verse; 
not recited in verse (Milton), 


UNSU’NNED. a. Not exposed to the sun. 


3 UN T 
UNSUPEIRFLUOUS. a. Not more than 
‘enough (Melton). 

UNSUPPLAINTED. a. 1. Not forced or 
thrown from under that which supports it 
(Philips). 2. Not defeated by stratagem. 

UNSUPPO'RTABLE. a. (insupportable, 
French.) Intolerable; such as cannot be en- 

_,dured (Boyle). . 
~UNSUPPOIRTED. a. 1. Not sustained ; 
not held up (Milton). 2. Not assisted (Brown). 
UNSUIRE. a. Not fixed; not certain. 
UNSURMOIUNT ABLE. a. (insurmount- 
able, French.) Insuperable ; not to be over- 
come (Locke). 
UNSUSCE!/PTIBLE. a. Incapable; not 
liable to admit (Sw7/é). . 
UNSUSPEICT. Unsuspzictep. a. Not 
considered as likely to do or mean ill (Madéon). 
UNSUSPEICTING. a. Not imagining 
that any ill is designed (Pope). 
~ UNSUSPIICIOUS. a. Having no suspicion 
{ Milton). 

UNSUSTANINED. a. Not supported; not 
held up (Pope). 

To UNSWA'THE. »v. a. To free from folds 
or convolutions of bandage (Addison). 

UNSWA/YABLE. a. Not to be governed 
or influenced by another (Shakspeare). 

UNSWAIYED. a. Not wielded; not held 

“in the hand (Shakspeare). 

Lo UNSWEIAR, v. 2, Not to swear; to 
recant any thing sworm (Spenser). 

To UNSWE! AT. v. a. To easeafier HaUENE 3 
to cool after exercise (Milton). 

UNSWOIRN. a. ae bound by an oath. 

UNTANNTED. a. 1. Not sullied; not 
polluted (Roscommon). HY Not charged with 
any crime Sed aah 3. Not corrupted by g 
mixture Oe 

UNTA KEN. a. 1, Not taken (Hayward). 

2. Untaxen up. Not filled (Boyle). 

“ UNTAILKED of. a. Not mentioned in 
the world (Dryden). 

UNTA'MEABLE. a. Not to be fiat 
not to be subdued (Grew). 

- -~UNTA'MED. a. Not subdued ; “not sup- 
pressed ; not softened by culture (Spenser). 

To UNTAINGLE, va. To loose from in- 
tricacy or convolution (Prior). 

UNTA/STED. a. Not tasted ; not tried by 
the palate (Waller). 

UNTAISTING. a. 1. Not perceiving any 
taste (Sm2th). 2. Not rye by the palate. 

UNTAUGHT. a. Uninstructed ; 3 un- 
educated ; ignorant ; idee (Young). &. 
Debarred from instraction (Locke). 3. Un- 
skilied ; new; not having use or practice. 

To UNTEIACH. v. a. To make to quit, or 
forget what has been eulehied (Brown). 

_  UNTE/MPERED. a. Not tempered (Eze- 
kiel). 

UNTE/MPTED. a. 1. Not embarrassed by 
temptation (Taylor). 2. Not invited by any 
thing alluring (Cotton). 

UNTE'NABLE. a. 1, Not to be held in 
possession. 2. Not capable of defence (Claren- 


don). 
UNTE/NANTED., og. Having no tenant. 


U NeT 
UNTENDER. a. Wanting softness ; 
wanting affection (Shakspeare). 
UNTEINDERED. a. Not offered (Shak 
speare). 
To UNTEINT. v. a. To bring out of a tent 
(Shakspeare).- 
UNTENTED. a. (from tent.) 
medicaments applied (Shak speare). 
UNTERRIFIED. a. Not affrighted ; 
struck with fear (Malton). 
UNTHA'NKED. a. 1. Not repaid with 
acknowledgment of kindness (AZz/ton). 2. Not 
received arly thankfulness (Dryden). 
UNTHA'NKFUL. a. Ungrateful ; 
ing no acknowledgement (Ta to) 
UNTHA!INKFULLY. 
thanks ; without gratitude Bari 
UNTHA'NKFULNESS. Neglect or 
omission of acknowledgment for good received 
want of sense of benefits, ingratitude (Hay2w., 7 
To UNTHIINK. v. a. ‘To fecal or dismiss 
a thonght (Shakspeare). 
UNTHINKING. a. 
given to reflection (Locke). 
UNTHOIRNY. a. Not obstructed by 
prickles (Brown). 
UNTHO'UGHT of. a. Not regarded ; not 
heeded (Shakspeare). 
To UNTHRE’ AD. v. a. To loose (Milton). 


Having no 


not 


return 


Without 


Thoughtless ; not 


_UNTHRE’ATENED. a. Not menaced. 
UNTHRIFT. s. An extravagant ; a pro- 
digal (Shakspeare). 
-Unturvrr. a. Profuse; wasteful ; prodi- 


av ; extravagant (Shakspeare). 

UNTHRIPTILY, ad. Without frugality 
(Collier). 

UNT HRVFTINESS. S. 

Bee profusion Si ieuds 

JINTHRUETY. a. Prodigal ; profuse ; 
lavish ; wasteful (Sidney). 2. Not in a state 
of improvement (Shakspeare). 3. Not easily 
made to thrive or fatten (Mortimer). 

UNTHRI’VING. a. Not thriving; not 
prospering (Gov. of the Tongue). 

To UNTHRO'NE. v. a. To pull down 
from a throne (Milton). 

o UNTVE. v.'av 1. Te anh to free _ 
from bonds (Shakspear:’. 2. 'To loosen; to 
unfasten (aller). 3. Lo loosen from convo- 
lution or knot (Pope). 4. To set free front 
any obstruction (Taylor), 5. To resolve; to - 
clear (Denham). . 

UNTIED. a. 1. Not bound; not gathered 
in a knot (Prior), 2. Not fastened by any 
binding or knot (Shaks.). 3. Not fast. 4. 
Not held by any tie or band. 

UNTIL. ad. 1. To the time that (Denh. ). 
2. To the place that (Dryden). 3. To the 
degree that (Chronicles). *, 

Unit. prep. To (Judges). 

UNTIYLLED. a. Notcultivated (Blackm.). 

UNTI/MBERED. a. Not furnished with 
timber ; weak ie Bee 

UNTIMELY. Happening before the 
natural time Spe 

Unti’Mety. ad. Before the natural time, 

UNTI/NGED, a. 1. Not stained; not dis« 
coloured (Boyle). 2, Not infected (Swift). 


Waste; prodi- 


UNT 

UNTI/RABLE. a. Indefatigable ; unwea- 
tied (Shakspeare). : 
_ UNTIRED. a. Not made weary (Dryd.). 

UNTITLED. a. Having no title (Shaks.). 

UNTO. prep. (It was the old word for fo ; 
now obsolete.) To. See To (Hooker). 

UNTOILD. a. 1. Not related (Waller). 
2. Not revealed (Dryden), 

UNTO'UCHED. a. 1. Not touched; not 
reached (Stephens). 2. Not moved; not af- 
_ fected (Sidney). 3. Not meddled with. 

UNTOWARD. a. 1. Froward ; perverse; 
vexatious; not easily guided, or taught (/ood- 
ward). 2. Awkward; dest (Creech). 
3. laconvenient; troublesome (Hudibras), 

UNTO'WARDLY. a. Awkward; pers 
verse; froward (Locke). 

Unrto!warpiy. ad. Awkwardly; un- 

ainly; perversely (Tillotson). 

UNTRA!CEABLE. a. Not to be traced. 

UNTRA!CED. a. Not marked by any foot- 
steps (Deniam). 

UNTRAICTABLE. a. (intractabilis, Lat.) 
1, Not yielding to common measures and ma- 
nagement; stubborn (Hayward). 2. Rough; 
| difficult (Milton). 

UNTRA/CTABLENESS. s. Unwilling- 
ness or unfitness to be regulated or managed. 

UINTRAINED. a. 1. Not educated ; not 
instructed; not disciplined (Hayward). 2. 
Irregular ; ungovernable (Herbert). 

UNTRANSFE/RRABLE. a. Incapable 
of being given froin one to another (Howe/). 

UNTRANSPA/JRENT. a. Not diaphan- 
ous; opaque (Boyle). 

UNTRA/VELLED. a. 1. Never trodden by 
passengers (Brown). 2. Having never seen 
foreign countries (Addison). 

To UNTREAID. v. a. To tread back ; to 

9 back in the same steps (Shakspeare). 

UNTREA‘SURED. a. Not laid up; not 
reposited (Shakspeare). 

UNTRE/ATABLE. a. Not treatable; not 
practicable (Decay of Piety). 

UNTRIJED. a. 1. Not yet attempted 
(Milton). 2. Not yet experienced (Collier). 
3. Not having passed trial (Milton). 

_ UNTRIU/MPHABLE. «a. Which allows 

no triumph (Hudibras).. 

_ UNTRO!D. Unrro!ppen.a. Not passed ; 
not marked by the foot (Waller). 

_ UNTROI!LLED. a. Not bowled ; not rolled 
along (Dryden). 

UNTROU/BLED. a. 1. Not disturbed by 
care, sorrow, or guilt (Shakspeare). %. Not 
agitated; not confuted; free from passion 
(Milton). 3. Not interrupted in the natural 
course (Spenser). 4. Transparent; clear; not 
mudded (Bacon). . et 

UNTRUIE. a. 1. False; contrary to re- 
el (Hooker). 2. False; not faithful (Suck- 
ing), 

NTRUILY. ad. Falsely; not according 
to truth (Raleigh). 


— UNTRUISTINESS. 5s.  Unfaithfulness 
— (Hayward). —— 
“UNTRUITH. s. 1. Falsehood ; contrariety 


to reality. 2. Moral falsehood; not veracity 
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(Sandys). 3. Treachery; want of fidelity 
(Shuks.). 4. False assertion (Aéterbury). 
UNTVU/NABLE. a. Unharmonious; not 


musical (Bacon). 


To UNTU'NE. v. a. 1. To make incapable 


of harmony (Prior). 2. To disorder (Sh.). 
UNTU/RNED. a. Not.turned (Poodw.). 


UNTU’TORED. a. Uninstructed; uns 
taught (Shakspeare). 

To UNTWINE. »v. a. 1. To open what is 
held together by convolution (aller). 2. To 
open what is wrapped on itself (Bacon). 3. 
‘Lo separate that which clasps round any thing 
(Ascham). 

To UNTWI'ST, v. a. To separate any 
things involved in each other, or wrapped up 
on themselves (Taylor). 

To UNVA‘IL. v. a. To uncover ; to strip of 
a vail (Denham). | ; 

UNVA'LUABLE. a. Inestimable; being 
above price (Afterbury). 

UNVA/LUED. a.1, Not prized ; neglected - 
(Shakspeare). 2%. Inestimable ; above price 
(Shakspeare). iv 

UNVA/NQUISHED. a, Not conquered ; 
not overcome (Milton). 

UNVA/RIABLE:. a. Gnvariable, French.) 
Not changeable ; not mutable (Norris). 

UNVAI/RIED. a. Not changed ; not diver- 
sified (Locke). 

UNVA/RNISHED, a. 1. Not overlaid with 


varnish. @. Not adorned; not decorated 

(Shakspeare). 7 f 
UNVA/RYING, a. Not liable to change 

(Locke). 


To UNVEIL. v. a. 1. To uncover; to di- 
vest of a veil (Pope). 2%. To disclose ; to show 
(Shakspeare). 

UNVENLEDLY. ad. Plainly ; without 
disguise (Boyle). eit 

UNVEYNTILATED., «a. Not fanned by 


_. the wind (Blackmore). 


UNVEJRITABLE. a. Not true (Brown). 

UNVE/RSED. a. Unacquainted ; uaskilled 
(Blackmore). 

UNVE/XED a. Untroubled ; undisturbed 
(Shakspeare). 

UNVIJOLATED. a. Not injured; not 
broken (Clarendon). . 

UNVIU/RTUOUS. a. Wanting virtue (Sh.). 

UNVISITED, a. Not resorted to (AMilion). - 

UNU'NIFORM. a. Wanting uniformity 
(Decay of Piety). 

UNVO'Y AGEABLE. a. Not to be passed 
over or voyaged (Milton). . 

UNU/RGED, a. Not incited ; not pressed 
(Shakspeare). 

UNUISED. a. 1. Not put to use; unem- 
ployed (Sidney). @. Not accustomed (Dry- 
7 


en). : 
UNUISEFUL. a. Useless; serving no pute 


- pose (Glanville). 


UNU'SUAL. a. Not common; not fre- 
quent ; rare (Felton). 

UNU!ISUALNESS. s. 
infrequency (Broome). 

UNU/TTERABLE. a. Ineffable; inexs 
pressible (Smith). — . ap 


Uncommonness ; 


UN W 
UNVU'LNERABLE. a. Exempt from 
wound; not vulnerable (Shakspeare). 
UNWAI!KENED. a. Not roused from sleep 
(Milton). 
UNWAILLED. a. Having no walls (Knol.). 
UNWAIRES. ad. Unexpectedly ; before 
any caution or expectation (Fairfax). 
NW A’RILY. ad. Without caution ; cares 
lessly ; heedlessly (Digby). 
UNWAIRINESS. s. (from unwary.) Want 
of caution ; carelessness (Spectator). 
UNWA/RLIKE. a. Not fit for war; not 
used to war; not military (Dryden). 
UNWAIRNED. a. Not cautioned ; not 
made wary (Locke). 
UNWA'!RRANTABLE.a, Not defensible; 
not to be justified ; not allowed (South). 


UNWA/RRANTABLY. ad. Not justi- 


fiably ; not defensibly (Wake). 

UNWAI/RRANTED. a. Not ascertained ; 
uncertain (Bacon). 

UNWAIRY. a. 1. Wanting caution ; im- 
prudent ; hasty ; precipitate (Milion). 2. Un- 
expected: obsolete (Spenser). 

UNWAISHED. UnwalsHen.a. Notwash- 
ed; not cleansed by washing (Duppa). 

UNWAISTED. a. Not consumed ; not 
diminished (Blackmore). 

UNWAISSTING. a. Not growing less ; not 
decaying (Pope). 

UNWAIYED. a. Not used to travel; not 
seasoned to the road (Suckling). 

UNWE/AKENED. a. Not weakened 
(Boyle). 

UNWE!APONED. a. Not furnished with 
offensive arms (Raleigh). 

UNWE'/ARIABLE. a. 
* defatigable (Hooker). 

UNWE!ARIED. a- 1. Not tired; not fa- 
_tigued (Waller). 2. Indefatigable; continual ; 
not to be spent; not sinking under fatigue 
(Denham). 
To UNWEAIRY. v. a. To refresh after 
weariness (T'emple). 
UNWE!D. a. Unmarried (Shakspeare). 
UNWE’/DGEABLE. a. Not to be cloven 
(Shakspeare). 
~~ UNWEE/DED. a. Not cleared from weeds 
(Shakspeare). 
UNWEE!PED. a. Not lamented. Now un- 
wept (Milton). 
UNWEFEF'TING. a. Ignorant; unknow- 
ing (Spenser). — ; 

UNWEIGHED. a. 1. Not examined by 
the balance (King). 2. Not considerate ; ne- 
gligent (Shakspeare). 

UNWHIGHING., | a. 
thoughtless (Skakspeare).: 

UNWE'LCOME. a. Not pleasing; not 
grateful; not well received (Denham). 

UNWE)PT. a. Notlamented ; not bemoan- 
ed (Dryden). 

UNWHE'T. a, Not moist (Dryden). 

UNWHI'PT, a. Not punished ; not cor- 
rected with the rod (Shakspeare). 

UNWHO'LESOME. a. 1. Insalubrious ; 
mischievous to health (Arbuthnot). 2. Cor- 
yupt; tainted (Shakspeere). | 


Not to be tired; in- 


Inconsiderate ; 


ficult motion Ca tits : 


UN xX 
‘UNWVELDILY. ad. Heavily; with dif. 
UNWI'ELDINESS. s. Heaviness; diffi- 


culty to move, or be moved (Glanville). 

UNWIELDY. a. Unmanageable; not 
easily moving or moved; bulky; weighty; pon- 
derous (Clarendon). 


UNWILLING. a. Loath; not content-: 


ed; notinclined; not coniplying by inclination 
(Hooker). cay ; 
UNWILLINGLY.a. Not with good-will; 
not without loathness (Denham). . 
UNWILLINGNESS. s. Loathiness; dis- 
inclination (Raleigh). 
To UNWIND. v. a. 
thing convolved; to untwist; to untwine (Sid- 
ney). 2. To disentangle; to loose from entan~ 
glement (Hooker). 
‘To Unwi/nbD. v. 0. 
(Mortimer). 
UNWI’PED. a. Not cleaned (Shakspeare). 


UNWISE. a. Weak ; defective in wisdom’ 


(Tillotson). 
UNWI‘SELY. ad. Weakly; not prudent- 
ly; not wisely (Sidney). 
To UNWUSH. v. a. 
not to be (Shakspeare). 
UNWIYSHED. a. Not sought; not desired 
(Shakspeare). Ais BS Nae 
UNWYIST. a. Unthought of; not known. 
To UNWI’T. v. a. To deprive of under- 
standing: not used (Shakspeare). 
UNWITHDRA’WING. a. 
liberal (Milton). 
UNWITHSTOO'D.«. Notopposed (Phil.).’ 
UNWI’TNESSED. a. Wanting testimony ; 
wanting notice (Hooker). 
UNWITTINGLY. ad. (properly unweet- 
ingly, from unweet.) Without knowledge ; 
without consciousness (Sidney). 
UNWONTED. a. 1. Uncommon; un- 
usual; rare; infrequent (Glanville). 2. Un- 
accustomed ; unused (May). 
UNWORKING. a. Living without labour 
(Locke). 
- UNWO'RTHILY. ad. Not: according to 
desert (Broome). ! 
UNWO'RTHINESS. s. Want of worth ; 
want of merit (Wake). 
UNWORTHY. a. 1, Not deserving (Hovk- 
er). 2. Wanting merit (Whitgift). 3. Mean; 


1. To separate any: 


To admit evolution’ 


To wish that which is: 


Continually: 


worthless (Sidney). 4. Not suitable; not ade- | 


quate (Swift). 5. Unbecoming; vile (Dryd.). 
UNWO'UNDED. a. 
(Milton). - 2. Not hurt (Pope). 

, ToUNWRA!P.v.a. To open whatis folded. 
To UNWREIATH. v. a. Tountwine(Boy.). 
UNWRUTING. a. Not assuming the cha- 

racter of an author (Arbuthnot). 


UNWRITTEN. a. 1. Not written; not. 


conveyed by writing; oral; traditional (Hale).’ 
2. Not containing writing (South). oh Shi, 
‘UNWRO!UGHT. a. Not laboured; not 
manufactured (Fairfax). . ; 
UNWRUING. a. Not pinched (Shaks.). 
UNXIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia necessaria, Re- 
ceptacle naked, flat; downless; calyx five~ 


1. Not wounded — 


~ 


VOT! 


leaved,. ‘I'wo species, South American plants ; 

one of them, unxia camphorata, possessing the 

odour of camphor. 

i UNYVELDED. a. Not given up (Dry- 
en). 

To UNYO'FKE. v. a. 1. To loose from the 
yoke (Skukspeare). 2. To part; to disjoin 
CShakspeare). 

, UNYO’KED. a. 1. Having never worn a 
yoke (Dryden). 2. Licentious ; unrestrained 
(Shakspeare). 

UNZA, or Unsna, a town of Russia, in a 
province of the same name, in the government 
of Kostroma. . It is situate on the river Unza, 
92 miles E.N.E. of Kostroma. Lun. 44. 15 EB, 
Lat. 57. 56 N. 

UNZO’NED. a. 
(Prior). 

VOCA/BULARY. s. (vocabulurium, Lat. 
vocabulaire, Fr.) A dictionary; a lexicon; a 
word-book (Brown). 

VO'CAL. a. (vocal, Fr. vocalis, Latin.) 1. 
Having a voice (Crashaw). 2. Uttered or mo- 
dulated by the voice (Hooker). 

— VOCA’LITY. s. (vocalitas, Latin.) Power 
_ of utterance ; quality of being utterable by the 
voice (Holder). 

To VO/CALIZE. v. a. (from vocal.) To 
form into voice (Holder). 

VO’CALLY. ad. (from vocal.) In words ; 
articulately (Hale). 

VOCA/TION. s. (vocation, Fr. vocatio, 
Lat.) 1. Calling by the wili of God (Hooker). 
2. Summons (Dryden), 3. Trade; employ- 

ment; calling-(Szdney). 

VO'CATIVE. a. (vocatif, Fr. vocativus, 
Lat.) The grammatical case used in calling or 
speaking to. 

VOCIFERA'TION. s. (vociferatio, voci- 
fero, Lat.) Clamour; outcry (Arbuthnot). 

VOCIFE’/ROUS. a. (wocifero, Lat.) Cla- 
morous ; noisy (Pope). 

VOERDEN, a town of the United Pro- 
vinces, in Holland. It was taken by the French 

+m 1672 and 1795. It is seated on the Rhine, 
10 miles W. of Utrecht, and 20 S. of Amster- 

dam. Lon. 4.58 E. Lat. 52.6N. 

_VOGHERA, a fortified town of Italy, in 
_ the duchy of Milan and territory of Pavia. It 
is seated on the Staffora, 14 miles S.S.W. of 
Pavia, and 30 S. by W. of Milan. Lon. 9. 
10 E. Lat. 44. 59 N. : 

VOGLABRUCK, a town of the archduchy 

of Austria, which enjoys the privilege of grant- 
_ ing protection to all slaves; and ‘its burghers 
_ and merchants, together with their wares, are 
toll-free through all the Austrian countries. It 
is 27 miles §.S.E, of Passau. Lon. 13. 40 E. 
| Lat. 48.1 N. | 
_ VOGUE. s. (vogue, Fr.) Fashion ; mode ; 
| popular reception (Roscommon). 
_. VOICE. s. (voix, Fr. vox, vocis, Latin.) 1. 
Sound emitted by the mouth (Chapman). 2. 
Sound of the mouth, as distinguished from that 
uttered by another mouth (Bacon). 3. Any 

sound made by breath (Addison).- 4. Vote; 
_ suffrage; opinion expressed (Knolles). 5. Lan- 
| guage ; words; expression (Fé/l). 


Not bound with a girdle 


* 
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To Voice. v. a. (fromthe noun.) 1. To 
Tumour; to report; not used (Bacon). 2. To 
vote: obsolete (Shakspeare). 

To Voice. v.n. To clamour; to make outs 
cries: obsolete (South). 

The voice is a subject of great curiosity, both 
as regards the organs destined for its produc- 
tion, and as regards the agency of air and other 
constituents in its production. The principal 
organ of the voice isthe larynx; for, when this 
is injured, the air passes through the windpipe, 
without yielding any sound. By the larynx, 
we understand an assemblage of cartilages, 
joined into a hollow machine, which receives 
the air from the fauces, and transmits it into 
the windpipe, connected with it by ligaments 
and muscular fibres. Among the larger of 
these cartilages, the annular and scutiform in 
adults ossify internally. ‘The anterior and larger 
part of the larynx, which lies almost imme- 
diately under the skin, is composed of two car- 
tilages, the thyroid and cricoid, to which the 
lateral parts of the larynx also belong in such a 
manner, that the portions of the cricoid carti-. 
lage always become larger, as they are higher 
seated. The back-part of the larynx ts com- 
posed first of the said annular cartilage, and 
afterwards of the arytenoid cartilages, con- 
nected by muscles. The epiglottis, loosely 
connected with the thyroid cartilage, is either 
taised or inclined over the larynx. ‘The vessels 
arise from the upper and lower thyroids; the 
nerves are numerous; the inferior ones come 
from the recurrents; the superior ones from 
the eighth pair, inosculating’in various ways ; 
some also from the intercostal. ‘The former of 
these nerves.is remarkable for its origin in the 
thorax; for its reflection round the aorta and 
right subclavian ; for its giving rise to some of 
the nerves of the heart; and for the experi~ 
ment, which proves, that the voice is destroyed 
by tying this nerve. 

All these cartilages are connected together 
by various muscles and ligaments, so that the 
whole may possess mobility, while some of its 
parts are firm, and others extremely moveable. 
The seutiform or thyroid cartilage, situated on 
the fore part, is composed of two, almost qua- 
drangular, plates, inclined to each other in an 
obtuse angle, projecting forwards. In these 

lates, two apertures, one on each side for the 
internal vessels of the larynx, are found some- 
times, though rarely, The upper processes of 
this cartilage, terminating in a thick point, in- 
clining upwards and backwards, are connected 
with the horns of the os hyoides, by strong li- 
gaments, sometimes mixed with bone. ‘The 
lower processes are shorter, are adapted to the 
slightly hollowed, and almost flat surfaces of 
the cricoid cartilage ; and are connected by a 
very firm articulation, on account of the short- 
ness and strength of the cellular substance 
which unites them. The middle anterior part 
is joined by strong perforated ligaments to the 
middle of the annular cartilage; and likewise 
by other superior ligaments, proceeding from 
the descending horn of the scutiform cartilage 
to the upper part of the annular cartilage. 
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The cricoid cartilage, anteriorly thick and 
hard, is increased backwards, in form of a ring 
unequally truncated; and, in the middle, it is 
divided into two cavities by a protuberant line. 
It is frmer.than the rest of the cartilages, and 
- forms their basis. From it Jongitudinal mus- 
cular fibres and ligaments descend to the wind- 
pipe. The pharynx, connected with each of 
these cartilages by many muscular layers, re- 
ceives the Jarynx into its cavity. From this 
cartilage a short ligament proceeds to the ary- 
tenoid cartilage on each side. 

The figure of the two arytenoid cartilages is 
very complex. It spontaneously divides into 
two parts, of which the lower is a and is 
connected by a moderately concave base with 
the thick cricoid cartilage, forming a moveable 
articulation. It sends a process forwards, 
which separates the glottis, and sustains the 
inferior part of the ventricle of the Jarynx. 
They ascend upwards, of a triangular figure ; 
the posterior base is hollow, and the anterior 
side is convex, and divided by three furrows. 
They are extenuated upwards, till they are at 
last terminated by a pretty thick, oval, cartila- 
ginous head fixed on them. ‘The lower part 
of these cartilages is connected by numerous 
muscular fibres, partly transverse, and partly 
oblique; of which the different directions are 
evident, though they cannot be separated. 
These are called the arytenoid muscles, In 
their upper part, the arytenoid cartilages are 
separated by a perpendicular chink, which has 
been improperly by some called the glottis. 

The arytenoid cartilages are connected with 
the thyroid by transverse ligaments, for the 
most part sufficiently strong and elastic, but 
covered with the common mucous membrane 
of the larynx. These ligaments arise below 
the middle of the arytenoid cartilages, and are 
inserted into the flat angle of the thyroid carti- 
_ lage, and may be separated from each other, by 
removing the arytenoid cartilages from being 
in mutual contact, and may be again brought 
into contiguity by the cartilages approaching 
each other. This constitutes the true glottis, 
and is continuous, but at right angles with the 
above-mentioned chink. 

From the same angle of the thyroid cartilage, 
under a notch, from a-firm ligament, a cartilage 
arises, with an erect slender stalk, of an oval 
shape, convex before, behind concave, and 
with its superior extremity reflected backwards 
and concave. It is kept erect by its own elas- 
ticity, so that itrises upright behind the tongue ; 
but it can be so inclined whenever the root of 
the tongue is pressed backward, that, having 
become transverse, it completely shuts up and 
protects the passage into the larynx, which de- 
scends between this, the epiglottis, and the 
arytenoid cartilages. The epiglottis is jomed 
to the tongue by pale membranous fibres, and 
to the os hyoides by much membranous expan- 
sion. It either has no fibres from the thyro- 
arytenoidal and arytenoidal muscles, or they 
are too minute to counteract its elasticity. 

At the sides of the ligaments of the glottis, 
twe other upper and softer ligaments, less ten- 


dinous or elastic, proceed parallel from each 
arytenoid cartilage to the thyroid. Betwixt 
these two ligaments of cach side a peculiar 
cavity or ventricle descends, having the figure 
of a compressed parabolic space, extending 
downwards betwixt the double membrane of 
the Jarynx, with its superior orifice, of an ellip- 
tic form, constantly open into the larynx. 
Lastly, all the internal cavity of the larynx 
is lined with the same soft, irritable, mucous 
membrane we before described in the wind- 
pipe. This membrane is moistened by a great 
number of glands. The uppermost are sinall, 
and composed of simple glands. ‘They are seat- 
ed on the anterior convex part of the epiglottis,. 
and send prolongations through its various per= 
forations and larger sinuses, to its concave side, 
which are there continued into similar firm 
glands. Moreover, upon the anterior furrowed 
surface of the arytenoid cartilages there is om 
each side agland, of a loose conglomerate fabric, 
resembling much a gnomon, coniposed of round 
acini, doubtless mucous, of which a loose por~ 
tion descends on each side as far as the annular 
cartilage. In the ventricles, there are numer- 
ous mucous sinuses. Lastly, all the internal 
surface of the larynx is full of large mucous 
pores. All-these glands secrete a thin and 
watery, but, at the same time, viseid mucous. 
Has the thyroid gland any similar use? It is 
of the conglomerate kind, but soft, the cover- 
ings of the lobules being much more tender 
than in the salival glands; it is very large, is 
anteriorly seated upon the thyroid and cricoid 
cartilages and windpipe, surrounding with late- 
ral productions the sides of the thyroid; is join- 
ed to its companion by an isthmus, which is 
narrow and emarginated below; and by a mid-_ 
dle very thin process it ascends on the fore-part, 
almost to the os hyoides. This gland is full of 
a serous, yellowish, and somewhat viscid hu- 
mour. Does it discharge this fluid into the 
windpipe or into the cesophagus? Into neither. 
Are ducts certainly known to open? Does it 
retain its fluid entirely, and afterwards restore 
it to the veins, like the thymus, which is ana- 
logous in its structure? Is it a congtobate gland? 
That the use of this gland is very considerable 
appears from the remarkable size of the arteries 
which it receives from the carotids, and of its 
inferior ones from the subclavians. ‘The veins 
return into the jugulars and subclavians. It 
has a peculiar muscle, not however constant, 
arising from the margin of the os hyoides, and 
sometimes from the lower edge of the thyroid 
cartilage towards the left, which descends withs 
out a fellow, and spreads its tendinous fibres 
over the gland, upon which also the sterno- 
hyoidei and sterno-thyrvidei muscles areincums _ 
bent. . 
The whole larynx is suspended from the 08 
hyoides, both by ligaments inserted into the 
superior horns of the thyroid cartilage, and by 
the middle of its basis, united to the junction 
of the plates, constituting that cartilage. The 
larynx, and os hyoides connected with it, may 
be raised considerably, even half an inch above 
its mean altitude. This is performed by the 
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biventer muscles, together with the genio-hyoi- 
dei, genio-glossi, stylo-glorsi, stylo-hyvidei, 
stylo-pharyngei, thyro-palatini, hyo-thyroidei ; 
either conjunctly or partially. During its ele- 
vation, the glottis is rendered narrower, and 
the ligaments before mentioned approach nearer 
together. Thus, by the assistance of the action 
of the arytenoid muscles, both oblique and 
transverse, the glottis may be accurately closed, 
so as to resist with an incredible force the pres- 
sure of the whole atmosphere. 

The whole larynx may also be depressed 
about half an inch beneath its ordinary situa- 
tin, by the sterno-hyoidei, sterno-thyroidei, 
and coraco-hyoidei, as they are called: and, 
when these are in action, by the anterior and 
posterior crico-thyroidei. By this motion the 
arytenoid cartilages remove from each other, 
and the glottis becomes wider, which is also 
drawn open by the muscles laterally inserted 
into the arytenoid cartilages, and by the crico- 
arytenoidei postici and laterales, and thyro-ary- 
tenoidei: these also, by resting upon the ven- 
tricles of the larynx, are capable of compressing 


_them. The particular cartilages which form 


= 


_tinues and _ irtcreases. 


the larynx can scarcely be moved separately. 

From the larynx the ‘air comes into the 
mouth and nostrils. By the mouth, we here 
mean that large and irregularly shaped cavity, 
situated between the soft and hard palates, both 
concave in the middle, and the muscles lying 
under them, and the lower jaw. The nostrils 
ascend forwards above the soft palate ; they are 
two broad cavities, included between the sep- 
tum medium, and the ossa cavernosa, and some 
other parts. They are every where bony and 
cartilaginous. 

The tongue lies in the middle of the mouth; 
it is a broad piece of flesh easily changeable 
into any kind of figure, and readily moved 
without delay to any part of the mouth ; by its 
own fleshy fibres, and by the muscles attached 
either to itself or to the os hyoides, which is 


joined to it by many fleshy fibres and mem- 


branes, it may with great facility be made to 
assume any position or figure. It is drawn for- 
wards by the genio-glossi and genio-hyoidei 
muscles ; backwards, by the stylo-glossi, stylo- 
hyoidei, cerato-glossi, basio-glossi, chondro- 
iat and hiventer ; downwards, by the sterno- 
Rr ocides and cerato-hyoidei ; and upwards, by 
the style-glossi, stylo-hyoidei, by the biventers, 
and likewise by the mylo-hyoidei. 
So much for the anatomy. » It remains that 
-we demonstrate what effects are produced by 
air, when expelled, during exspiration, by the 
powers above described, from the lungs through 
the windpipe into the larynx, and from thence 
forced through the glottis into the mouth va- 


—tiously configured. These effects are, voice, 


speech, and singing. Sound only is produced 
when the air is expelled with so great a velocity 
through the contracted glottis, that it impinges 
on the ligaments of the glottis, and thus pro- 


duces in the larynx that tremor, which, being 


wibratory on account of its elasticity, it con- 
Therefore, from the 


united vibrations of the ligaments and of the 


cartilages of the larynx, a sound is produced, 
which we call the voice, peculiar in every class 
of animals, and which depends entirely on the 
Jarynx and glottis. When there are no vibra- 
tions, a whisper is produced, 

The strength of the voice depends upon the 
quantity of air exspired, and the narrowness of 
the glottis; and therefore, upon capacious 
lungs easily dilatable, an ample, cartilaginous 
and elastic Jarynx and windpipe, the free re- 
sonance of the nostrils, and a powerful exspira- 
tion. But the acuteness or gravity of the tones 
we observe to arise from various causes. The 
former proceeds partly from the narrowness, 
and partly from the tension, of the glottis, and 
the latter from its relaxation and dilatation. 
For hence, the air, in a given time, impinges 
upon the ligaments of the contraeted glottis 
with more numerous undulations, and causes 
more frequent vibrations; but when the glottis 
is dilated, the contrary of all this follows. And 
from the greater tension of the ligaments, the 
tremors in like manner become more numer- 
ous from the same stroke. ‘Therefore to pro- 
duce an acute sound, the whole larynx is drawn 
upwards and forwards ; and with greater force 
as the voice is required to be sharper, insomuch 
that the head itself is sometimes inclined back- 
wards, that the muscles elevating the larynx 
may exert their full powers. The truth of this 
is confirmed by experiment; for by applying 
the fingers to the larynx when acute sounds 
are emitted, the elevation of the larynx, whith 
is about half an inch for the octave, is easily 
felt ; and by comparative anatomy, which de- 
monstrates the glottis to be very narrow and 
cartilaginous in singing birds, and wide in 
hoarse animals, and such as are low or are 
mute. This is also illustrated by whistling, 
where the sharpness of the sound evidently 
proceeds from the contraction of the mouth; 
and by musical instruments, in which the nar- 
rowness of the opening admitting the air, and 
the celerity with which it is ampelled, are the 
causes of an acute tone. 

Gravity of the veice is produced by opposite 
circumstances, the depression of the larynx by 
the causes already described; a wide glottis and 
a very ample larynx. This is proved by the 
touch, which easily perceives the descent of the 
larynx in persons singing, in like manner about 
half an inch for every octave; by the greater 
gravity of the voice in males, and by the lowest 
tones of the voice degenerating into a silent 


breathing. 


Does every diversity of tone proceed from 
the. length of the ligaments of the glottis, 
which ts augmented when the scutiform car- 
tilage is drawn forwards, and the arytenoid 
ones backwards? Is it according to this rule 
that the most aeute tones are produced by the. 
ligaments being rendered very tense, and there- 
fore vibrating with great celerity? This is 
asserted by some late anatomists, from experi- 


ments, which have been also repeated by some 


eminent men: they have observed, that when 
the chords or ligaments of the glottis are tense, 
the peculiar voice of every kind of animal as 
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produced by blowing air into its trachea : that 
this voice was rendered more acute by stretch- 
ing the ligaments, and more grave by loosening 
them: that by shutting the whole ligament, 
the voice was suppressed; by shutting the 
half, the voice was rendered an octave higher ; 
by shutting a third part, a fifth higher, &c. 
There are not wanting, however, doubts con- 
cerning this new theory, arising from the car- 
‘tilaginous and bony, and consequently im- 
‘moveable and inextensible, glottis of birds; 
from the certain production of more acute 
‘sounds, in whistling, from the mere contrac- 
tion of the lips; from the example of women, 
in which the larynx is softer, but the vuice 
more acute, than in men; from experiments, 
which shew that more acute sounds are pro- 
duced by bringing tiie ligaments of the glottis 
nearer into contact with each other; and from 
the total absence of machinery for stretching 
the ligaments, and drawing the thyroid carti- 
lage forwards from the annular one. But since 
it appears from experiments, that the tension 
of the ligaments suffices for producing acute 
sounds, without the contraction of the ‘glottis, 
it is probable that difference of tension in the 
glottis contributes more than a difference of its 
diameter to the diversity of voice. 

Singing is produced when the voice, modu- 
lated through various degrees of acuteness and 
gravity, is expelled through the larynx, while 
vibrating and suspended between contrary 
powers, which chiefly distinguishes it from 
speech. It is a laborious action, on account of 
the perpetual action of the muscles poising the 
larynx; and it increases the animal heat, be- 
cause acute tones require a contracted glottis, 
which retards the exspiration, and at the same 
time a great deal of air, to give them strength, 
and, therefore, deep inspirations are necessary. 
It tends very much to dry the windpipe, from 
the accelerated passage of the air; and renders 
a great deal of mucus necessary, which is the 
reason why there are such numbers of mucous 
receptacles in the larynx, amongst which 
Haller suspects the ventricles kefore described 
ought to be numbered, 

Speech is performed when the larynx is at 
rest, in tones differing but little in acuteness 
and gravity, by variously modifying the voice 
by the organs of the mouth. Sonorous speech 
has variations both in the tone, and modifica- 
tions of the voice by the organs of the mouth. 

All speech is reducible to the pronunciation 
of letters, which differ in various nations, al- 
though they agree in the greatest number over 
the whole world. Of these some are called 
vowels, which are expressed by the mere 
emission of the voice through the mouth: 
other consonants, which are formed by a col- 
lision of the tongue against some part of the 
mouth, lips, or teeth. | 

VOI’CED. a. (from the noun.) Furnished 
with a voice (Denham). I 

NOID. a. (wuide, French.) 
vacant (Shakspeare). 2. Vain; ineffectual; 
null; vacated (Swift). 3. Unsupplied; un- 
eccupied (Camden). 4. Wanting; unfurnish- 


1. Empty; 
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ed; empty (Whitgift). 5. Unsubstantial; un- © 
real (Pope). og 
Voip. s. (from the adjective.) An empty 
space; vacuum; vacancy (Pope). 
To Vou. v. a. (from the adjective; vider, 
French.) 1. To quit; to leave empty (Shak- 
speare). 2. Toemit; to pour out (Wilkins). 
3. To emit as excrement (Bacon). 4. 'To vas — 
cate; to nullify ; to annul (Clarendon). ; 
To Vor. v.n. 1. To be emitied (Wise- 
man). 2. To receive what isemitted (Shaks.). 
‘VOIDABLE. a. (from void.) Such as 
may be annulled (Aylife). ‘ 
VO’IDANCE. s. (trom void.) 1. The act — 
ofemptying. 2. Ejection from a benefice. 
VOVDER. s. (from void.) A basket in 
which broken meat is carried from the table 
(Cleaveland). 
VOIDNESS. s. (from void.) 1. Empti- © 
ness; vacuity. 2. Nullity; ineficacy. 3, | 
Want of substantiality (Hakewill). 
VOIGTLAND, a territory of Upper Sax- — 
ony, one of the four circles of the marquisate — 
of Misnia; bounded on the E. by Bohemia, © 
on the N. by the duchy of Altenburg; and on © 
the W. by Thuringia and Franconia. Plawen 
is the capital, 
VOIGTSBERG, a town and citadel of — 
Upper Saxony, belonging to the elector of — 
Saxony, 18 miles S.S.W. of Zurickau. 
VO’ITURE. s. (French.) Carriage (Ar- 
buthnot). 
VO'LANT. a. (volans, Latin ; velant, Fr.) ~ 
1. Flying; passing through the air (Wilkins). — 
2. Nimble ; active (Philips). i 
VO/LATILE. a. (volattlis. Latin.) 1. Fly- — 
ing; passing through the air (Bacon), 2. — 
(volatile, French.) Having the power to pass_ 
off by spontaneous evaporation (Milton). 3. 
Lively ; fickle; changeable of mind; full of: 
spirit; airy (Swift). ae 
VOLATILE ALKALI, in mineralogy. See’ 
Natrum. | 
Vo/LATILE. s. (volatile, French.) A wing- 
ed animal (Brown). x 
VO’LATILENESS. Voxatr‘Lity. s. (vo= 
latilité, French; from volatile.) 1. The qua- 
lity of flying away by evaporation ; not fixity ¥, 
(Bacon). 2. Mutability of mind; airiness;_ 
liveliness. Fo 
VOLATILIZATION, in chemistry, vapo- — 
rization, or the conversion of a solid or fluid — 
into a vapour or volatile aura, by the agency of — 
caloric. Substances are said to be permanently 
elastic, volatile, or fixed. The permanently — 
elastic fluids or gasses are those which cannot _ 
be condensed into a fluid or solid form, by any 
abstraction of caloric we are capable of ‘pros 
ducing. Fixed substances, on the contrar ae 
are those which cannot be rendered volatiles Q 
or converted into vapour, by any increase of — 
temperature. ‘The pressure of the atmosphere — 
has a very considerable effect in varying the — 
degree at which substances become volatile, | 
that are not naturally so. Some solids, unless _ 
subjected to very great pressure, are at once — 
converted into vapour, though most of them 
pass through the intermediate state of fluidity. 
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VO'LATILIZE. ». a. (volatiliser, French.) 


To make volatile; to subtilize to the highest - 


degree (Newton). 

OLCAI!NIC. a. Appertaining to volcanos; 

resulting from volcanos, 

VOLCANIC SAND, in mineralogy, a species 
uzzolana. See the article PUTEOLANAa. 
OLCANIC SCHORL, in mineralogy. See 
SCORLUS. 

VoLCANIC FORMATIONS, in mineralogy, 
the fifth or uppermost of the Wernerian classi- 
fication. In the article GEOLOGY we have 
observed, that M. Werner has arranged all the 

#various kinds of rocks that enter into the solid 
surface under five separate divisions, to which 

-he has given the riame of formations, accord- 

Ing to what he supposes to be their more 
ordinary situation in regard to each other, as 
lying lowest, more superficial, or uppermost. 

The volcanic formations, however, are of 
two kinds or subdivisions, false and true. The 
former consist of minerals altered to a volcanic 
appearance, in consequence of the combustion 
of large beds of coal in their neighbourhood. 
The substances which are chiefiy altered by 
this means are porcelain, jasper, earths, slag, 
burnt clay, columnar clay-iron stone, and per- 
haps polishing slate. é; 

The real volcanic minerals consist of those 
which have been thrown out of the crater efa 
‘volcano, and are of three descriptions. First, 
ejected stones and ashes; secondly, different 
kinds of lava; and, thirdly, the matter of 
muddy eruptions, The stony ejections. are 
those which are always thrown from the sum- 
mit of the volcano: they accumulate and form 
the crater, which is a funnel-shaped hollow. 
-Mineralogists have enumerated among ejected 
stones: 1. Granular limestone, which is said 
.to contain tremolite, pistacite, olivine, augite, 
Vesuvian, melanite, sommite, and hornblende ; 
2. Granite; 3. Mica-slate; 4. Green-stone; 
and, 5.Sand-stone. Lava consists of two sub- 
species ; viz. slag-lava and foam-lava: these do 
not extend far, having in general flowed, in 
streams of considerable height, into hollows, 
and gradually consolidated during its course. 
Matter of muddy eruptions comprehends vol- 
canic-tuff, which is composed sometimes of 
ashes, sometimes of vesicular lava, and pro- 
-bably some particular chemical formations. 
See VoLcano. 

VOLCANO. (from Vulcanus, Lat. the god 
of fire.) “A burning mountain, hollow below, and 
communicating, perhaps, with cavities _ still 
deeper than its own, from which it is supplied 
with fire, and ignited materials, which it usually 
throws up, after uncertain intervals, through 
one or more external apertures or spiracles, 

Volcanos constitute, without doubt, the most 
striking and formidable geognostic phenomenon 

-which nature has presented to our view. They 

are not, indeed, so destructive to the lives of the 
‘human race as earthquakes; but they offer to the 

-eye something much more terrific. Their number 
is very considerable, nearly two hundred having 
been reckoned by different writers. There is 
an immense range of them running from north 

‘to south on the continent of America, and 
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eccupying the summits of many of the Andes, ag 
well as of the Mexican and Californian ridges. 


_ There is also a considerable number that spread 


along the eastern coast of Asia, and sprinkle the 
Indian islands. Jceland alone contains eight 
volcanos. One of the loftiest is the Peak of Tene- 
rif, though at present less frequent in its erup- 
tions than many others. Several indeed of those 
that may perhaps be regarded as the most 
ancient appear to-have spent themselves al- 
together ; while others have been rising, even to 
our own days, as though it were to supply their 
place. Among the latter we havea very interest~ 
ing account, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1708, of a volcano that burst out, for. the first 
time, in the Archipelago, near the island of 
Erini, in the beginning of May in the preceding 
year, raising, at the same time, a new island out 
of the bosom of the deep. Similar eruptions, 
succeeded by similar islands, have occurred in 
various’ instances, in the group of the Azores, 
and the Sicilian seas; and captain Tillard, of his 
majesty’s sloop Sabrina, has given a very valua- 
ble deseription, in the Phil. Trans. for 1812, of a 
like phenomenon, which took place no longer ago 
than June, 1811, in the vicinity of St. Michael’s: 
the island then thrown up having been happily call- 
ed by him Sabrina, after the name of his own ship. 

The two volcanos with which we are best 
acquainted are those of Etna and Vesuvius. The 
former has been burning as far back as the © 
records of Kuropean history go. We have an ac- 
couiit of an eruption during the expedition ef the 
Argonauts, which took place at least twelve 
centuries before the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era.. The following dates of the remarkable 
eruptions of this volcano, to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, are taken from an article in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1669. 

476 years before Christ, .Mentioned by Thu- 
cydides. 

40 years after Christ. 
Caligula. 

812 years after Christ. 
Charlemagne, 

1284, 1329, 1444, 1536, 1633, 1650. 

The two writers who have chiefly signalized 
themselves upon the phenomena of this and the. 
volcanos in th¢ neighbourhood are sir William 
Hamilton and the abbé Spallanzani. To the former 
we are chiefly indebted for their history and ef- 
fects, and to the latter for their possible causes and 
geognosy. It is from these celebrated writers 
that we shall deduce the remainder of this article, 
which we shall divide into two parts. 


History and Effects of Volcanos. 


Volcanos are peculiar to no climates, and 
have no necessary connection with any other 
mountains, but seem to have some with the sea, 
being generally in its neighbourhood; they 
frequently throw out matters which belong to the 
sea, as the relics of fishes, sea-weed, and some- 
times sea-water itself. Sir William Hamilton 
observes in the Phil. Trans. for 1776, that ‘ the 
operations of Vesuvius are very capricious and 
uncertain, except that the smoke increases con- 
siderably and constantly when the seais agitated, _ 
and the wind blows from that quarter.” \ Volcanic | 


During the reign of 


During the reign of 


mountains are of all heights ; some, as that of 


Tanna, so low as 450 feet; Vesuvius is 3600 
feet high; and Etna, 11000. They in general 
form lofty spires; and the voleano itself is 


/ 
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internally shaped like an inverted cone, placed on 
a broader basis. This cone is called the crater, or 
bowl, and through it the lava generally passes, 
though sometimes it bursts through the sides, and 
even proceeds occasionally from the bottom of the 
mountain. Sometimes the crater falls in, and 
is effaced; sometimes, in extinguished volca- 
nos, it is filled with water. Submarine vol- 
canos have been observed, and from these 
some islands have derived their origin, Vol- 
canic fires taking place at the bottom of the 
Ocean, would frequently, by the expansive 
force of the steams which are generated, 
elevate those parts which were once at the 
bottom of the deep, and overflow those which 
were habitable earth. It is conjectured, that 
subterraneous convulsions operated more power- 
fully in the early ages of the world than at any 
later period; and indeed such an hypothesis is 
supported by the most probable reasoning, since 
we may well conceive that at the first consolida- 
_tion of the earth, much heterogeneous matter 
would be included in the different masses, which 
might produce more frequent fermentations than 
at any after periods, when these have been, 1f we 
may sO express it, purged off by frequent erap- 
tions, and, in many parts, perhaps, rectified and 
assimilated by slow and secret processes in 
the bowels of the earth. But history was not 
cultivated till a very late period, and the most 
eventful ages of nature have passed unre- 
corded, - 

The force of subterraneous fires, or rather 
of the steam which is generated by them, is 
SO great, that considerable rocks have been 
projected by Vesuvius to the distance of 
eight miles. A stone was once thrown from the 
Crater of that voleano twelve miles, and fel] 
Upon the marquis of Lauro’s house at Nola, 
which it set on fire. One also, which measured 
twelve feet in height and forty-five in circum- 
ference, was carried in 1767, by the projectile 
force of the steam, a quarter of a mile from 
the crater. In an eruption of Etna, a stone, 
fifteen feet long, was ejected from the crater to the 
distance of a mile, and buried itself eight feet deep 
tn the ground. 

A volcano broke forth in Peru in 1600, ac- 
companied with an earthquake, and the sand 
and ashes which were ejected covered the fields 
ninety miles one way, and one hundred and 
twenty another. Dreadful thunders and light- 
ning were heard and seen for upwards of ninety 
miles round Araquapa during this eruption, 
which seemed to denote some connection be- 
tween the electric matter and these voleanic 
fires; and this fact is strongly confirmed by 
the very accurate observations of sir William Ha- 
milton, 


Causes and Geognosy of Volcanos, 


The interior structure and component parts of 
volcanos, together with the tremendous agency 
they possess, and which has produced them, bave 
for ages been an object of philosophical cu- 
riosity, Yet, when we consider the danger of 
attempting to sound them; that the incompact 
State of the materials, by affording no proper 
support, may hurry the incantious adventurer 
into the burning abyss; that the mephitic 
vapours may produce instantaneous suffocation; or 
that a sudden explosion may overwhelm him 
with destruction we cannot wonder that so few 
aye engaged in an exploit so replete with danger, 


We should have remained ignorant to the pre- 
sent hour of the state of this immense natural 
furnace, had not the spirit or temerity of eight 
Frenchmen, in the year 1801, enabled them suce 
cessfully to explore this cavern of destruction, 
The mouth, or upper base, of the centre of Vesu- 
vius, which is a little inclined to its axis, is 
represented by these travellers as 5722 feet in cir- 
cumference, After walking round the aperture 
of the volcano, in order to choose the most com- 
modious ‘part for descending, M. Danipiene, 
adjutant commandant, and M. Wickar, a painter, 
first descended without any accident at the 
determined point; when, however, they found 
themselves stopped by an excavation of 50 feet, 


‘Which it was necessary to pass. Finding it impos- 


sible to obtam a fixed support on ashes so mov- 
able, and being convinced that the friction of 
ropes would have destroyed both the point of 
support and the neighbouring masses, they re- 
solved to return. Some stones at the same 
moment rolled from the summit, and occasioned 
a general agitation as they passed; the ground 
shook under their feet, and they had scareely 
quitted it when it disappeared and fell in, 

After walking once more round the mouth 
of the crater, they discovered at length a long 
declivity, smooth, though steep, which ap- 
peared to conduct to the focus. When they 
had proceeded half-way, amidst a torrent of 
ashes which rolled down along with them, they 
found means to fix themselves on the edge of the 
precipice, twelve feet in height, which it was ne. 
cessary to pass. With one of the lazaroni, how- 
ever, they plunged down this precipice 3 and found 
themselves on the brink of another, which, how- 
ever, not being quite so high, they passed with 
more ease. At length, amidst showers of falling 
lava, ashes, and stones, they reached the bottom 
of the crater. 

They found the immense furnace stil] smoking 
in several places, The bottom of the crater, 
which from above appeared perfectly smooth, 
was found, on the contrary, when they reached rt, 
exceedingly rough and uneven, They passed over 
lava very porous, in general hard, but in some 
places, and particularly where they entered, still 
soft, so as even to yield under their feet. The 
spectacle, however, which most attracted them 
was the spiracles; which either at the bottom 
or interior sides, suffer the vapours to escapes 
These vapours, however, did not appear of a noxi- 
ous quality. In traversing the crater they per- 
ceived a focus half covered by a large mass of 
putoice stone, and which, from its whole cireum- 
ference, emitted a strong heat. Reaumur’s 
thermometer, on the summit of Vesuvius, stood 
at twelve degrees ; in the crater it rose to sixteen : 
placed at one of the spiracles it indicated fifty- 
four, at another only twenty-two; and at the en- 
trance of the focus it never rose higher than 
twenty-two degrees, 

The voleanic productions in the ‘crater were 
lava, exceedingly porous, and reduced by the fire 
in some places to scoria. It was of a dark brown: 
colour in general; and in some places reddish, 
with a very little white, The substances nearest 
the spiracles were covered or impregnated with 
Sulphur, which sometimes was in a State of oxy- 
Senation. Some basaltic lava was also. found, but 
in asmall quantity. The burning foeus produced 
the same results. sy 

On the north side of the crater there were two 
large fissures, one of which was twenty feet in 
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depth, thé other fifteen. They were shaped like 


an inverted cone, and the matter with which 


they were covered was similar to the rest of the 
surface, but they emitted neither smoke nor 
heat. 

The ascent of our adventurers was accom- 
plished with more difficulty, though perhaps with 
less danger, than the descent. It also occupied 
a greater space of time; for they could only 
ascend one at a time after considerable inter- 
vals, for fear of burying, under torrents of dust 
and volcanic matters, those who immediately suc- 
ceeded. «3 

Both the inside of the crater and the base of many 
volcanos consist of lava, either entire or decom- 
posed nearly as low as the level of the sea; but 
they finally rest either on granite,as in Peru, or 
schistus, as the extinguished voleanos of Hesse 
and Bohemia, or on limestone, as those of Silesia, 
mount Vesuvius, &c, No ore is found in these 
mountains, except that of iron, of which lava cou- 
tains from twenty to twenty-five parts in the hua- 
dred, and some detached fragments of the ores of 
copper, antimony, and arsenic. Vesuvius ejected, 
from the year 1779 to 1783 309,658,161, cubic 
feet of matter of different kinds; we must there- 
fore conclude the seat of these fires to be several 
miles below the level of the sea; and as iron 
makes from one-fourth to one-fifth of these 
ejections, we may infer that the internal parts of 
the earth abound much in this metal. 

One of the best, as well as of the most modern, 
writers upon this subject is the abbe Spallan- 
gani. In the course of a variety of interesting 
enquiries upon the spot, he examined minutely 
into the nature of the gasses poured forth; and 
observed that the stony substances thrown forth 
are invariably, when completely heated by the 
subterraneous fire, rarified, inflated, and rendered 
cellular, by their elasticity, an effect which is 
observable in numbers of lavas, glasses, and ena- 
miels, ejected during eruptions : and he discover- 
ed, in addition, that their violence continually 
raised the liquified matter from the interior of the 
craters to their very borders, over which it 
flowed at each impulse. 

He was, at the same time, equally attentive to 
the nature and force of the fire which acts in the 
bowels of volcanic mountains; and, in the course 
of his researches, discovered that the immense 
mountains of Vesuvius, Attna, the Eolian Is- 
jands, and Ischia, are composed of rocks that 
have been liguified, aud even vitrified, by the 
violence of the subterraneous conflagration. 
** What fire,’ he exclaims, ‘‘ can we produce equi- 
valent to these effects!” Humble, however, as 
all experiments appear with our limited means, 
this venerable philosopher justly thought imper- 
fect knowledge of volcanos preferable to content- 
ed ignorance, and, undismayed by the magnitude 
of the object, proceeded tu ascertain, as far as 
possible, what man is permitted to know on this 
terrific subject. ‘I have,” he observes, * disco- 
vered, that the fire of the glass-furnace will 
completely refuse the vitrifications, enamels, 
pumices, scoria, and lavas, of these and other 
volcanic countries. The same will, in like man- 
ner, vitrify rocks congenerous to those from which 
these mountains have originated, by the means of 
‘Subterranean conflagrations: A less intense fire, 
en the contrary, produces no such effect on any 
of these substances, Determined to exercise the 
‘most rigorous research, and to ascertain, with the 
greatest possible precision,the exact degree of heat 


requisite to produce the above effects, he had 
recourse to the pyrometer of Wedgwood, which 
he compliments and praises by saying, nothing 
could be better adapted for his purpose. 

The terrific appearance of a volcano in eruption 
is so appalling, so grand, and altogether so 
wonderful, that it is by no means astonishing the 
world should suppose the vast volumes of smoke, 
ignited matter, and stones, hurled into the air 
with inconceivable violence and rapidity, exclu- 
sive of the torrents of liquified substances which 
roll down its sides in solemn and destructive 
majesty, were caused by more powerful fires than 
those man has been permitted to kindle; in say- 
ing the world, we wish to be understood as mean-~ 
ing those who have seen or read of eruptions 
without examining the subject further. Of na- 
tural philosophers, there were many who coins 
cided with this general opinion; and others have 
maintained the direct contrary supposition,. as- 
serting that volcanic fires are extremely feeble in 
their operations: following the example of Spale 
laazaii, we shali give the substance of the argu- 
ments of each, in order that the reader may draw 
his own conclusion, It is evident that we must 
have recourse to the same rule for ascertaining 
the intensity of volcanic fires which we make use 
of in measuring the effects of our fires when in 
activity on bodies immersed in them ; and we have 
already mentioned, that Wedgwood’s pyrometer 
answers for the purpose, as nearly as the nature 
of the pursuit will permit ; but long before the 
invention of this instrument attempts were made 
to attain the object in question, particularly by 
the academicians of Naples, who at the time of 
the great eruption, in the year1737, made an ex- 
periment on the lava near the Torre dei Grego, in 
a valley where it had avcumulated; and though it 
had ceased its motion several days, yet ree 
tained a heat equal to that of red-bot iron. 
They formed a piece of lead weighing two 
ounces, in a conical shape, which they placed 
on the red-hot surface of the lava; the metal 
became soft in two minutes and a half, and in one 
minute more it was completely melted: another 
piece of lead, in every respect exactly similar, 
was then deposited on a plate of red-hot iron 
rendered so by burning coals beneath it, when 
they found that it required six minutes and a 
half to soften, and seven and a half to liquify 
it. Water piaced on the lava boiled furiously 
in three minutes, and on burning coals, one 
minute later. Judging from these facts, the aca- 
demicians concluded that lava, though exposed 
to the external air for some days, and con- 
sequently far less intensely heated than when first 
issuing from the crater, was much more fiery in 
its nature than red hot iron or burning coals: 
but this conclusion is obviously incorrect; 
because the plate of iron, being surrounded by 
air, could not acquire all the heat which was 
applied to it; neither was it fair to rest an 
opinion of this description upon a result pro- 
duced by a means so unequal, as a vast depth 
of ignited matter opposed to a thin plate of 
iron. | 

Prince Cassano, a member of our Royal Society, 
produced an instance of the violent heat of the 
lava which issued from Vesuvius to that learned 
body, which seems more to the purpose than that 


of the academicians: the torrent of lava alluded 


to approached a convent of Carmelites; every 


combustible article was immediately consumed, 


even before the mass came into contact with it; 
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‘and the heat was so excessive, that the glasses 
standing upon a table in the refectory were 
instantly reduced to shapeless pieces of that 
useful material : this circumstance produced an 
-experiment, attended with the same _ conse- 
“quences, which was the fastening of a fragment 
of glass to the end of a long stick, and holding 
it near the lava, when, at the close of four 
‘minutes, it became a mere paste. A fact of the 
same nature is mentioned by professor Bottis, in 
-his account of the eruption of Vesuvius, in the 
year 1667. Now, though this effect may be pro- 
duced by suspending a piece of glass in the air of 
a glass furnace, it must be admitted, that this 
being in a state of full activity, and the heat 
-excited to the utmost by every human means, 
-is not a just comparison with a bddy of lava 
far removed from the spot where it acquired 
its heat, which must, without doubt, be at 
.that spot ten times greater; hence it appears 
. ;decidedly clear, that the internal tire of Vesuvius 
far exceeds that of our glass-furnaces. 

M. Bottis seems to have been one of the first 
maturalists, who observed the rapidity with 
-which the. fire of\Vesuvius causes fusion; that 
gentleman mentions, in his description of the 
eruption of July 1779, that he saw a small hill, 
composed of porous iava and scorie, inclosing an 
inconsiderable gulph, that produced a noise like 
that of-oil or fat, in the act of boiling or simmer- 
ing over a fire; this appearanee induced him to 
examine it, when he found it contained matter 
in fusion, which immediately heated red hot, and 
then melted fragments of java or scori# thrown 
into it. As Spallanzani acknowledges that his 
efforts to melt similar substances required half an 
hour, we must admit, that this is another proof of 
the superior heat of volcanic fires. A still further 
evidence of their extreme heat is, the great length 
of time which lavas retain it. In the year 1737, 
some labourers were employed to remove the 
lava which had crossed a road, and although a 
month had elapsed from the period of the erup- 
tion, they were compelled to desist, as the heat 
softened their tools beyond the possibility of using 
them. Sir William Hamilton also found it very 
great, and dropping some pieces of wood into the 
fissures of a mass, situated four miles from the 
volcano, they immediately took fire; but Spallan- 
zani illustrated this fact more decidedly, by pass- 
ing a body of lava near the upper crater of Atna, 
visibly red hot, even in full day-light, which had 
flowed from the mountain eleven months before. 

It is supposed that the voleanic fires of Iceland 
are very active and powerful, which is inferred 
from the incompetency of the blow-pipe to fuse 
the glass issuing from them. Vallisneri, de- 
scribing a new volcanic island, which rose from 
the sea in the year 1707, near Santorine, asserts, 
that the sea in its vicinity became so violently 
heated, that vast numbers of fish perished, and 
were actually boiled; and it is well known that 
the same cause melted the pitch in the seams of 
ships’ bottoms, and occasioned their leaking: 
_ this modern fact is corroborated on the authority 
of Strabo, who declares, that the sea was observ- 
ed to boil for four days between Thera and The- 
rasia. The complete fluidity of lava is another 
convincing proof of the excessive heat prevailing 
in the centre of volcanos. M. Bottis produces 
two instances, derived from Vesuvius in 1771 and 
1776, which demonstrate that this fiery mass 
assumes a state of liquidity almost equal to 
water: the professor mentions four hills to have 


arisen suddenly in the first case near the aperture . 


‘whence the lava proceeded, and from three of 


those in the shape of cones, issued streams of the 
melted matter, exactly resembling fountains of 
water. During the eruption of the latter year, 


fresh lava, rushing from the crater, fell upon that — 


of 1771, and rebounding from it into the air, 


there congealed in various figures capriciously ~_ 


ramified, and terminating in thin sharp points 
like needles. A circumstance observed by sir 
William Hamilton, count de Wilzek, card mal 
Herzan, and the archduke Maximilian of Aus~ 
tria, in the year 1775, seems to establish the 
fact, that the fluidity of the lava has been such 
in times,-as to separate into portions, which 
being thrown up from the crater, fell again near 
it in a state so soft, that a guide who assisted in 
conducting these illustrious visitors, perceiving a 
fragment, passed a stick through it, and present- 
ed it thus to the prince, who ordered both ‘to be 
deposited in his private museum; this, however, 
seldom occurs, at least the indefatigable Spallan- 
zani never discovered these fragments flattened 
or indented, as if they had fallen on some hard 
substance when in the consistence of paste. 

With respect to the rapidity of its motion, 
this must greatly depend upon the quantity 
ejected, as well as the intensity of its heat: when 
an opportunity happens for attentive observation, 
the lava has been known to rise suddenly to the 
summit of the crater, and as suddenly overflowing 
its boundaries, rush down in various rivulets of 


fire; indeed Bottis compares it to ‘¢ a liquor — 


which boils in a vessel, and rises and overflows 
the edges of that vessel from the violence of the 
heat.” 
flowed over the space of twenty-eight palms in 
one minute ; in 1754, it proceeded in two branch- 
at the rate of thirty feet in forty-five seconds, 
and afterwards uniting, at thirty-three feet in 
fifty seconds: to these facts may be added the 
testimony of sir William Hamilton, who thought 
its velocity in 1765, equal to that of the Severn, © 
at the passage near Bristol. It may, however, be 
necessary to observe, that the fluidity of the 
matter does not always alone occasion its mo- 
tion, which may be accelerated by a great descent, © 
or the violent pressure of fresh Java constantly — 


The lava from Vesuvius, issuing in 1751, — 


issuing from the source, particularly as lavas are 
known to harden when actually moving, so as to 


produce a sound when struck, and to bear stones 
thrown on their surface; but to place this fact — 


el 


beyond a doubt, sir William Hamilton informs _ 


us, that himself and others, following the exam-_ 
ple of Mr. Jamineau, British consul at Naples, 


actually crossed a moving mass above fifty feet in 
breadth ; yet even thus circumstanced, those — 
dreadful rivers of fire have been known to reach ~ 


the sea eighteen, twenty, and even thirty miles — 
from their commencement. 


The arguments used to establish an idea that , 


fires excited and maintained by human means 
exceed those of volcanic origin in force lie in 


a very small compass indeed; they are derived — 
from observing, that some furnaces “ vitrify lavas 


more decidedly than volcanos, and melt schorls 
which remain perfect in the former.” 


a memoir published by him of basaltes. “ I shall 
again repeat,” observes this celebrated French 


naturalist, “* what: cannot be teo frequently 


inculcated, that lavas are not vitrifications; 


their fluidity is similar to that of metals reduced to 
fusion; it does not change the order and manner — 


Dolomieu _ 
places this supposition in a clear point of view, in 
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of being, of the constituent parts of the lava. 
When they cease to flow, they resume, like 
metals, the grain, texture, and all the characters 
of their primitive base; effects which we cannot 

produce upon stones in our furnaces, since we 
know not how to soften them by fire, without 
changing the manner in which they are aggregat- 
ed. The fire of volcanos has not that intensity 
‘which is supposed, and produces its effects rather 
by the extension and duration of its action than 
by its activity.” 

Arguing upon these various facts, and remarks 
of his own, leading to the same point, Spallanzani 
candidly acknowledges, that he had been more 
than once inclined to believe, that our fires 
possessed more energy than those of volcanos; a 
number of experiments, however, induced him to 
say that ‘ these facts prove, first, that it is not 
always true that volcanic fires are insufficient for 
the fusion of schorls ; secondly, by the vitrification 
of the garnets, they confitm the powerful activity 
of those fires; thirdly, that those fires operate in 

‘@ manner in some measure unknown to us; 
since, at the same time that they vitrify the 
garnets, they leave the base in which they are 
included in a state perfectly recognizable, notwith- 
standing that the former are refractory to the fire 


of the furnace, while the latter is easily fusible.” . 


It has been a generally received assertion, that 
volcanos emit flame during eruption, and that 
flowing lavas are attended by the same accompa- 
niment of fire; this supposition is erroneous, as 
may be proved by referring to the works of Serao, 
father Torre, Bottis, and sir William Hamilton, 
all of whom will be found to have omitted the 
observation of flames. The first expressly says 
of, the lavas of Vesuvius, “ that when seen by 
night, at any distance, they emit a light, not 
shining, like a bright flame, but of a dead kind, 
like that of red-hot substances which burn without 
flame ;” and the last mentions, that he has “ ob- 
served upon mount Vesuvius, that soon after a 
Java has borne down and burned a tree, a bright 
flame issues from its surface; otherwise I have 
never seen any flame attending an eruption :”’ 
adding, that the light reflected on the smoke, as 
it riseS from the crater, by the raging of the fire 
in the gulph beneath, is frequently mistaken for 
flame. Spallanzani confirms the opinion of these 
accurate observers, and declares he never saw 
flame in, or proceeding from, any of the craters 
he examined. 

Faujas thought it not improbable that fire 
‘united with water may produce some of those 
combinations of which we know not the origin; 
he says on this subject, “I almost incline to be of 
opinion, that the aqueous fluid, raised to a degree 
of ebullition and incandescence, of which our 
feeble furnaces can give us no idea, sometimes 
concurs with the inactive and concentrated fire 
which exists in the immense volcanic caverns, 
and that from this concurrence results a multitude 
of combinations hitherto unknown.to us, which 
take effect on the stones and earths that remain 
perhaps whole ages in these burning gu!phs, where 
the fire, intent to destroy, has ‘for. its adver- 
sary the water, which incessantly creates and 
opposes to it all the forms and modifications of 
which the matter is susceptible.” 

It will now be necessary to mention some of the 
effects of gass in the operations of these fierce 
internal fires! it is well known that their violent 
éfforts to reach the surface of the liquified masses 
eontained in craters causes it to rise suddenly 


from the bottom, completely filling their whole 
circumference, and at length forcing it over the 
sides in destructive streams, which overwhelm in 
their passage every object, either natural or arti- 
ficial, Spallanzani made ten distinct experi- 
ments, in order to obtain some idéa of the nature 
and effects of gass as exhibited by volcanos 3 for 
this purpose he made use of different lavas, 
enamels, and glasses, ejected from them, and the 
consequence was, a conviction that the bubbles 
and inflations of various dimensions, observable 
in these substances, are not produced by the 
action of any permaneut gass, “ but by that of an 
aériform fluid, produced by the excessive attenua- 
tion of those same products in consequence of 
heat.” Dr. Priestley made similar experiments, 
which differed in some degree from those related 
by the above celebrated Italian naturalist. The 
doctor fused 41 ounces of lava from Iceland in a 
sand-stone retort, and obtained twenty measures 
of air, half of which, at the commencement of the 
process, was éarboriie acid gass, and the re- 
mainder, in purity 1.72, extinguished a candle; 
between the interstices of this lava was a sand, 
which the operator could not separate from it. 
Five ounces and a half of Vesuvian lava produced 
thirty measures of air, with a slight appearance 
of carbonic acid gass, the rest was azotic gass,from 
the degree 1.64 to 1.38, with respect to what 
came last. On cooling, the residue broke the 
retort by its excessive inflation. 

Without entering into an examination of the 
difference of opinion existing between these phi- 
losophers, we shall give an extract from the 
works of Spallarzani, that fully illustrates this 
part of our subject ; ‘* I shall,” he observes, “ now 
proceed to enquire what part this aériform vapour 
acts in the eruptions of volcanos. Where it exists 
in the depths of a volcanic crater, abundantly 
mixed with a liquid Java violently urged by sub« 
terranean conflagrations, IT can easily conceive, 
that by its energetic force it may raise the lava to 
the top of the crater, and compel it to flow over 
the sides and form a current, Art can imitate 
this grand operation of nature on an infinitely 
less scale. [ placed on a glass furnace a cylin- 
drical crucible, one foot high, and two inches and 
a half in breadth, which I filled half full with one of 
those volcanic products which most inflate and 
boil in the fire. After some hours, I observed that 
the liquid matter began slowly to rise, and after- 
wards to rise higher, until it at last overflowed 
the edges of the crucible, forming small streams 
down its sides, which, when they reached the plane 
on which the crucible stood, gave origin to small 
currents, if that plane was at all inclined. When 
I put more of the same product into the crucible, 
the currents became larger. If the plane was 
then taken from the surface, and the small 
currents, thus produced, examined, they were 
found full of minute bubbles, as was likewise the 
matter which remained in the crucible, This 
curious experiment I made with several glasses 
and volcanic enamels, as also with a variety of 
cellular lavas, and always with the same suc- 
cess.” 

aio from the result of the above trial, it 
cannot be doubted that a similar elastic vapour, 
collecting in vast quantities under the surface of 
the earth, must, upon meeting with resistance in 
its passage, produce loud noises resembling 
thunder, and Jocal tremblings of the surrounding 
earth, besides forcing its way upwards through 
super-incumbent lava: other.experiments, made 
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by Spallanzani, however, seem to prove that it 
must be another cause which expels the fiery 
matter with violence out of craters, as the ma- 
trasses he used broke without noise, and without 
ejecting or scattering the substance, and parti- 
cularly, as the escape of gasses has been frequent- 
ly ascertained by the hissing sounds attending 
eruptions ; unfortunately, though those vapours 
offer themselves to examination, it would be im- 
possible to collect any part of them without 
exposing the life of the experimentalist to almost 
certain destruction, we must therefore admit 
their existence, and conjecture must supply the 
rest. f 

It will be recollected that all volcanos, at pre- 
sent in a state of activity, are surrounded by, 
or situated very near, the sea; hence it appears 
clear, that the agency of that body is extremely 
powerful in promoting the violence of their erup- 
tions, by rushing at uncertain intervals, and from 
unknown causes, through the caverns of the earth, 
upon the eyer-enduring fires there existing; and 
this supposition is supported by the fact which 
has been repeatedly observed of the sudden retir- 
ing of the sea immediately preceding a violent 
explosion from a crater, the certain consequence 
of a rapid diminution of water on the shore, 
Little need be urged to prove the immediate and 
vehement separation that takes place upon the 
collision of fire and water, and of the force of 
steam thus produced ; one instance, however, may 
be safely cited, which will place this supposed 
collision in a true light, and is extracted from the 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy 
at Bologna, A bell of enormous dimensious had 
' been ordered to be cast, at Modena, and prepara- 
tions of the usual description were made under a 
spacious portico, After the metal had been 
completely melted, it was led into the mould, 
situated at a small depth under the pavement, 
through a small channel ; the burning fluid had 
no sooner entered the mould than a dreadful 
explosion took place, which resembled in every 
particular the horrid effects of springing a mine; 
a deep hole was sunk in the earth, the metal, the 
mould, and every material of the portico above it, , 
were scattered in the air, and several persons 
were killed and severely wounded: if such were 
the immediate consequences of a trifling degree of 
moisture remaining in the sand which composed 
the mould, it may be naturally inferred, that a 
body of water, meeting with subterraneous fires, 
is capable of producing eruptions and earth- 
quakes. It seems, however, extremely probable 
from experiments, that this effect principally aris- 
es from the insinuation of water under or below 
the surface of the sides of those fires, as it has 
been ascertained that water thrown upon fire 
evaporates without much violence, and yet if the 
vapour thus generated is confined by super- 
incumbent earth, or rocks, its struggles for a vent 
must occasion the violent disruption of those 
parts; the event is different on pouring water on 
melted tin, which is the only metal that is 
separated by this means so as to render it a dan- 
gerous Operation to the experimentalist. 

Spallanzani concludes many curious and inter- 
esting observations derived from experience,by re- 
marking, ‘‘ from this series of experiments I think 
we are authorised to conclude, that when a quan- 
tity of water falls on the burning crater of a 
volcauo, it has not the power of producing explo- 
sions; but that the latter on the contrary are 
very violent when the water penetrating below, 


{ 


reaches the conflagration ; when suddenly reduced 
to vapour by the heat, it finds no room for its 
dilatation; or when it insinuates itself laterally 
among the liquified matters ; of which we have a 
satisfactory proof.in the explosion of the lava vio- 
lently forced from the containing vessel, on the 
introduction of water into a cavity made in it.” 

From what has been already said, a tolerable 
conception may be furmed of the probable causes 
of volcanic eruptions. It now remains for us to 
add a concise narrative of their visible pheno- 
mena, and for this purpose we find ample mate- 
rials furnished by Spallanzani, whose ascent of 
Stromboli deserves every praise for its courage, 
though we caunot help condemning him for the 
exercise of very daring temerity. The visit we 
allude to was made in 1788, when the appear- 
auce of the mountain was bifurcated, and the 
crater situated at some distance from the sum- 
mits, from both of which the operations within it 
are distinctly visible, and from those the beight of 
the ejections may be ascertained, with tolerable 
accuracy. During violent internal agitation the 
matter appears to ascend half a mile and more, 
but when the mountain is in actual eruption, the 
scattered fragments prove, that the impelling 
force is very greatly increased. After having 
attentively examined the crater from the summit 
above alluded to, Spallanzani approached the crae 
ter, where he found that the explosions succeeded 
each other so rapidly, that they might almost be 
said to occur without any intervals of quiet, but 
they varied in their force ; the matter, in some 
instances, not rising more than fifty feet, and 
falling again into the crater, and in others it was 
elevated half a mile; the sounds, consequently, - 
are proportionably loud, or the reverse, and re- 
semble a hissing noise; the fragments of lava 
were actually fluid during their progress, which 
was evident from their globular shape, and 
becoming hard before they fell upon the sides of 
the mountain, that form is preserved. 

The exbalations exhibited a thick cloud several 
miles in extent, which were strongly impregnated 


with sulphur; this cluud was impenetrable by the 


beams of the sun, and appeared very black in the 
midst, but white on. the edges, and was, in all 
probability, a mile in depth. The vapour thus 
floating from the mountain was derived from 
three distinct sources, though doubtlessly produc- 
ed by the same cause in the first instance: when 
an ejection of lava took place, it was always 
accompanied | by a cloud of grey smoke from the 
crater; to the west of that spot were a number of 
obscure apertures, each of which sent forth a 
volume of similar vapour, and to the east, a vast 
cavern emitted a column at least twelve feet in 
diameter, extremely black and dense. 

“ Not satisfied with.the observations I had 
already made,” observes Spallanzani, ‘‘ my curi- 
osity impelled me to attempt further discoveries. 
From the pointed rock on which I stood, I could 
only see the edges of the inside of the crater, I 
considered, therefore, whether it might not be 
possible to obtain a sight of the lower parts like- 
wise ; and, looking round me, I perceived a small 
cavern hollowed in the rock, very near the gulph 
of the voleano, into which the rock above pre- 
vented the entrance of any burning stones, 
should they be thrown so far. It was likewise so 
elevated, that from it the crater was open to 
my view. I therefore hastened to take my station 
in this cavity, taking advantage of one of the 
yery short intervals between the eruptions. To _ 
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my great satisfaction, my expectations were com- 
pletely fulfilled; I could here look down into the 
very bowels of the volcano, and truth and nature 
stood as it were unveiled before me.” Thus 
situated in probable safety, the intrepid Spallan- 
zani saw the following wonders, 

The crater he found to be of a circular form, 
with edges composed of a chaos of sand, scoriz, 
and lava ; and he imagined the circumference to 
be about three hundred and forty feet. Similar 
to all other craters, that of Stromboli assumes the 
shape of a truncated inverted cone, the sides of 
which, from east to south, were gently inclined, 
but the remainder very steep. Many parts of 
this internal descent appeared to be incrusted 
with yellow substances, which he supposed to be the 
muriat of ammonia (sal ammoniac) or sulphur, 

Fluid lava, resembling melted brass, red-hot, 
and liquid, filled the crater to a certain height, 
and this matter appeared to be influenced by two 
distinct impelling powers, the one whirling and 
agitated, and the other upwards; at times it rose 
rapidly, and when the surface had reached with- 
in thirty feet of the edges of the crater, an explo- 
sion took’ place like a short clap of thunder, and 
at the same instant, a portion of the lava was 
hurled with inconceivable swiftness into the air, 
which was as instantaneously separated into nu- 
merous fragments, and those were accompanied 
by a copious discharge of sand, ashes, and smoke. 
Immediately before the eruption occurred, the 
lava appeared inflated, and Jarge bubbles, some 
several feet in diameter, rose and burst, the deto- 
nation followed, and the lava sunk, till a repeti- 
tion of this operation was commenced; during 
the rising, a sound issued from the crater like 
that preduced by a liquid boiling violently in 
a cauldron. Many of the eruptions were so 


-incensiderable, that their effect could not be 


visible at a small distance from the mountain ; in 
those the fragments constantly fell back into the 
gulph, with a sound, on their collision with the 
great mass of matter, similar to that produced by 
water when forcibly struck with flat. staves ; 
in the greater explosions, many of the pieces 
returned. into the crater, some falling ou the 
sides and rolling down, but many descended a 
precipice, formed by one side of the mountain,/to 
the sea, 

The pieces of scoriaceous lava, as they moved 
in the air, retained their red-hot appearance, 
though the sun shone clear; many of them came 
in contact during their progrss, and, according 
to the degree of heat they possessed, they 
adhered, or were broken. The smoke seemed. to 
be foreign to the lava, as none attended the frag- 
ments thrown into- the air, and that which 
escaped passed through fissures, and at the 
Moment the lava burst. According to Spallan- 
Zani’s conjectures, the crater may be. about 
twenty-five or thirty feet in depth, when the Java 
is raised to its greatest height, and upon its sub- 
siding, forty or fifty, There are no visible marks 
of its ever having overflowed so as to descend like 
those of Zitna and Vesuvius. 

_ Though the ejections of the larger and 
heavier stones have short intermissions, those 
of the lesser. and lighter have scarcely any. Did 
not the eye perceive how those showers of stones 
originate, it would be supposed that they fell from 
the sky : the noise of the more violent eruptions, 
resembling that of thunder, and the darkness 
occasioned by the mounting cloud of smoke, pre- 


- 


sent the image of a tempest,” 
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While this naturalist was employed in intense 
observation, the eruption suddenly ceased, the 
lava sunk to a greater depth than usual, and 
remained thus depressed; the fierce light subsid- 
ed, and at the same instant, the various streams 
of smoke, issuing before silently from the aper- 
tures west of the crater, began to rush forth with 
a loud hissing noise, and the apertures to shine 
with a bright colour of fire. “ I know nothing,” 
says Spallanzani, *‘ to which the sound produced 
by the issuing of these fumes can be more proper= 
ly compared than the blowing of large bellows 
into a furnace by which metals are melted; such 
as I have seen at Zalatna, in Transylvania, and 
Schemnitz and Kremnitz, in Hungary, except 
that those volcanic bellows roared a hundred times 
louder, and almost deafened the ear.” 


VoLcano, one of the most considerable of 
the Lipari islands, in the Mediterranean, lying 
S. of the island of Lipari, from which it is 
separated by a deep channel, a mile and a half 
broad. It is 12 miles in circumference, and 
is a volcano, in the form of a broken cone, 
but now emits smoke only. Volcano, as well 
as all the rest of these islands, is supposed to 
have been originally the work of subterranean 
fire. Of the preduction of this island, in par- 
ticular, Fazzello says that it happened in the 
early time of the Roman republic, and is re- 
corded by Pliny and others, : 

VOLE. s. (vole, French.) A deal at cards, 
that draws the whole tricks (Swz/t). 

VO'LERY. s. (volerie, French.) A flight 
of birds. 

Sometimes the word is used to signify a bird- 
cage large enough for the birds to fly up and 
down in it. j 

VOLGA, a river of Russia, which forms 
part of the boundary between Europe and 
Asia. It has its source in two small Jakes, in 
the government of Pleskof, about 80 miles W. 
of Tver, begins to be navigable a few miles 
above that town, and is there augmented by 
the influx of the Tverza. It waters some of 
the finest provinces in the Russian empire, 
passes by Yaroslaf, Kostroma, Nishnei Novo- 
gorod, Kasan, Simbirsk, Saratof, Tzaritzin, 
and Astracan, and enters the Caspian sea by 
several mouths. This is supposed to be the 
largest river in Europe; and by means of it, the 
river T'verza, and a canal thence to the Neva, 
there is a navigable communication between 
the Caspian sea and the Baltic. 

VOLHYNIA, a palatinate of Russian Po- 
land, 220 miles long and 130 broad ; hounded 


‘on the N. by Polesia, E. by Kiof, 5S. by Podo- 


lia, and W. by Austrian Poland. It consists 
chiefly of fertile plains watered by a great num- 
ber of rivers. Lucko is the capital. 
VOLITA‘TION. s. (voliéo, Latin.) The act 
or power of flying (Brown). | 
VOLITION. s. (volidio, Latin.) The act 
of willing; the power of choice exerted (Locke). 
VO/LITIVE. a, Having the power io will 
(Hale). 
VOLKAMERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx 
five-cleft; corol with all the divisions pointing 
one way; drupe two-seeded ; nuts two-celled. 


Vou 


Hight species. The two following are cul- 
tivated. 

1. V. aculeata. Prickly volkameria. 

2. V. inermis, 
kameria. 

Both are shrubs, rising six or 
with white flowers, void of odour, 

VO/LLEY. s. (volée, French.) 1. A flight 
of shot (Raleigh). 2. A burst; an emission of 
many at once (Shakspeare), . 

To Vo'utiey. v..n. To throw out (Shak- 
speare). ud vis 

VO'’..LIED. a. (from volley.) Disploded ; 
discharged with a volley (Philips). 


seven feet, 


VOLO, a town of European Turkey, in. 


Janna, with a citadel and a fort: It was taken, 
and almost ruined, in 1655, by the Venetians. 
It is seated on a gulf of the same name, where 
there is a good harbour, 30 miles S.E, of 
‘Larissa. Lon. 22.55 E. Lat. 39. 21 N, 

VOLODIMIR, or Vuapimir, a govern- 
ment of Russia, formerly a province of the 
government of Moscow. The soil is extremely 
fertile, and in the forests are innumerable 
swarms of bees, 

VoLODIMIR, or VLADIMIR, a town of 
Russia, capital of a government of the same 
name, It is seated on the Kliasma, 110 miles 
E. by N. of Moscow. Lon. 40.28 E. Lat.’ 
55. 53 N. 

VOLOGDA, a government of Russia, di- 
vided into the two provinces of Vologda and 
Ustiug. It isa marshy country, full of forests, 
lakes, and rivers, and noted for its fine wool. 

VoLoeDa, a town of Russia, capital of a 
province of thé same name, and the see of an 
archbishop, It has a magnificent cathedral, 
several churches, a castle, anda fortress. The 
principal trade is in hemp, matting, leather, 
and tallow. It is seated in a marsh, on the 
river Vologda, which flows into the Sukhona, 
257 miles N. by E. of Moscow. Lon. 39. 
46 E. Lat. 59. 20 N. 

VOLSCENS, a Latin chief, who discover- 
ed Nisus and Euryalus returning from the 
Rutulian camp loaded with spoils. He killed 
Euryalus, and was himself immediately stabbed 
by Nisus, 

VOLSCI or Vorcl, a people of Latium, 
whose territories were bounded on the south 
by the Tyrrhene sea, north by the country of 
the Hernici and Marsi, west by the Latins 
and Rutulians, and east by Campania. Ancus 
king of Rome made war against them, and in 
the time of the republic they became formida- 
ble enemies, till they were at last conquered 
with the rest of the Latins. 

VOLT. See Voure. 

VOLTAIRE (Marie Francis Arouet de), a 
French writer of celebrity, born at Paris, 20th 
Feb. 1694. He was so feeble at his birth, that 
it was long doubiful whether he could’ be 
reared. From his earliest years he evinced 
superior powers, so that he said, he wrote 
verses before he left his cradle. He was edu- 
cated in the college of Lewis the Great, where 
he made such progress, that Ninon de l’Enclos 
left hin 2000 livres to buy him alibrary. He 


/ 


Ovate-leaved, smooth vol- 
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was intended forthe law; but the muses had. 
greater charms, and among the courtiers of, 
Lewis XIV. he acquired those graces of deli-. 
cate humour and easy expression by which he 
was so much distinguished. His fondness for: 
satire procured his imprisonment in the Bas-. 
tille for one year, from which he was liberated 
by Orleans, who was pleased with the repre- 

sentation of Qidipus, the first tragedy which 
he wrote, 1718. Some of his plays were after- 
wards unsuccessful, and the poet, indignant at 
the censures of his countrymen, left Paris, and 

came to England, where be, was noticed by 

George I. and queen Caroline, under. whose 
patronage he published his Henriade. . Flatter- 
ed with this and with the handsome property 

which he had realized by the liberality of his 

subscribers, he in 1728 returned to Paris, and 

while he laboured by commerce to improve 
his income, he devoted the best part of his 

time to literary pursuits. His Brutus, the most ~ 
nervous of his tragedies, appeared in 1730, and 
was soon succeeded by Zara, the most pathe- 
tic of his pieces. His lettres philosophiques at. 
this time gave such offence for their indecent 
witticisms, that they were burnt by.a decree of 
the parliament, and the author withdrew. to. 
the seat of madame de Chatelet. His Alzire, 
Mahomet, and Merope, produced soon after, 
placed him at the head of the dramatic poets 
of France, and introduced him to the court a¢ 
the favourite of madame Pompadour. He 
was appointed gentleman of the bedchamber 
to the king, and historiographer of France, 
and in 1746 had a seat in ‘the academy of 
sciences. ‘Though thus popular, he yet found 
a host of rivals, and to fly from them, he retir- 
ed to Berlin. The confidence of the Prussian 
monarch, anda liberal pension of 22,000 livres, 
for a while commanded his attachment, but a 
quarrel with Maupertuis, who was at the head 
of the Berlin academy, and that spirit of inde- 
pendence which always marked his conduct, 
soon after brought on his disgrace, and after 
being dispossessed of a volume of royal verses, 
which he wished to carry away, he left the 
kingdom. The publication of an obscene poem 
at that time rendered his return to Paris dan- 
gerous, and therefore after staying one year at 
Colwar, he purchased an estate near Geneva, 
where he fixed his residence. This place he 
soon abandoned for Ferney, on the borders of 
France, where he established a colony of indus- 
trious artisans, and received in progress of time. 
the homage and the respect of the learned of 
Europe. He received the adulation “of the 
great, and the liberal presents of crowned 
heads, especially of the king of Prussia, and of 
the empress Catherine, and continued long to 
direct the taste and the literature of the world. 
At last, in 1778. he ventured to exchange the 
tranquillity of Ferney for the capital, and sur- 
rounded with glory and with wealth, he ap- 
peared at Paris, where. he was received with 
unusual honours by all the learned bodies, and 
crowned with the poetic wreath in the theatre, 
amidst applauding thousands. These honours} 
and the complimentary visits of ceremony 
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which they’produced, were, however, too bur- 
densome for his great age and change of regi- 
men, and continued fatigue inflamed his blood 
and brought on a hemorrhage. 
boding his end, he declared when he reached 
Paris, that he came to seek glory and death, 
and when presented by an artist with a picture 
of his triumph, he observed,, ‘¢ a tomb-would 
be fitter for me than a triumph.” When un- 
able to enjoy his usual rest, and unable to bear 
his reflections, he took a large dose of opium, 
which deprived him of his senses, and he died 
soon after, 30th May, 1778. He was buried 
at Sellieres, between Nogent and Troyes, and 
his remains were, during the revolution, re- 
moved to the church of St. Genevieve, at 
Paris, bya decree of the convention. Voltaire, 
as the leader of a new sect, has caused a revolu- 
tion in wit and morals, and whilst he has often 
exerted his powerful talents to promote the 
cause of reason and of humanity, to inspire 
princes with toleration, and witha horror for 


war, he has toooften exerted himself in extend- - 


ing principles of irreligion, anarchy, and liber- 
tinism. Ever inconstant, he was the free 
thinker at London, the Cartesian at Versailles, 
the pretended Christian at Nancy, and the un- 
disguised infidel at Berlin. From the high 
character of the moralist, he frequently de- 
scended into the buffoon, from the philosopher 
he became an enthusiast, from mildness he 
passed to passion, from flattery to satire, from 


the love of money to the love of luxury, from > 


the modesty of a wise man to the vanity of an 
impious wit. It has been said, that his phy- 
siognomy partook of that of the eagle and of the 
ape, and his character exhibited him occasion- 
ally with sensibility, but void of affection, vo- 
luptuous, but without passions, open without 
sincerity, and liberal without generosity. As 
aman of letters he must stand on very high 

round for versality of talent, for brilliancy of 
Imagination, for astonishing ease, for exquisite 
taste, and for vast extent of knowledge. He 


wrote, besides, several tragedies, the last of | 


which was Irene—several comedies, the best 
of which are, indiscret, l’enfant prodigue, 
and Nanine—operas—fugitive pieces—essai sur 
Phistoire generale—les siecles de Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV.—history of Charles XII.—of 
the czar Peter—melanges de literature—dic- 
tionaire philosophique—philosophie de l’his- 
toire, arid other works of impious tendency— 
theatre of Peter and Th. Corneille, &c. The 
most correct edition of his works is that of 
Geneva, in 30 vols. 4to. and the most copious, 
that of Basil, in 71 vols. 8vo. ye , 
Condorcet records of Voltaire, First, that 
he conceived the design of overturning. the 
Christian religion, and that by his own hand. 
** T am wearied,” said he, ‘¢ of hearing it re« 
peated ‘that twelve men were sufficient to es- 
tablish Christianity ; and I wish to prove that 
there needs but one to destroy it.” Secondly, 


that in pursuit of this object, he was threaten-. 


ed with a prosecution ; to avoid which he re- 
ceived the sacrament, and publicly declared 
his respect for the church, and his disdain for 
#hose who had called in question his Christi- 


As if fore- 
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anity! Thirdly, that in his last illness, in 
Paris, being desirous of obtaining what is called 
Christian burial, he sent for a priest, to whom’ 
he declared that he ‘* died in the catholic 
faith in which he was born.” Fourthly, that 
another priest (curate of the parish) troubled 
him eA Quaitions. Among other things he 


asked, ‘* Do you believe the divinity of Jesus 
Christ?” ‘* In the name of God, sir,” replied 


Voltaire,, ‘* speak to me no more of that man, 
but let me die in peace.” How different from 
the language of David, Psalm xvii. 15. 

' For an account of Voltaire’s shameful in- 
terpolations, &c. in his edition of Pas¢al’s 
Thoughts, see PAscAL. 


VOLTAISM, that curious and important 
branch of electricity, which depends upon me- 
tallic combinations. For the earliest insulated 
facts which paved the way to this science, we are 
indebted to professor Galvani; for their expla- 
nation and application to purposes of real utility, 
we are indebted to professor Volta ; and for the 
grand and simple law of nature by which they 
operate in the production of effects, we are in- 
debted to sir Humphrey Davy. 

About the year 1790, professor Galvani of Bo- 
logna discovered accidentally, that the crural 
nerve of a frog cut up for. soup for his wife’s 
dinner, contracted and became convulsed upon 
the application of a knife wetted with water ; as 
the story is told by other writers, he perceived, 
whilst he was one day dissecting a frog in a room 
where some of his friends were amusing them- 
selves with electrical experiments, that the body 
of the animal was shaken with a violent con- 
vulsion, in consequence of a spark being drawn 
from the conductor of the machine at the time he 
was touching-one of its nerves. Astonished at 
the phenomenon, and at first imagining that it 
might be owing to his having wounded the nerve, 
he pricked it with the point of his knife, to assure 
himself whether or not this was the case, but no 
motion of the frog’s body was produced. He now 
touched the nerve with the instrument as at first, 
and directed a spark to be taken at the same 
time from the machine, on which the contractions 
were renewed. Upon a third trial, the animal 
remained motionless ; but observing that he held 
his knife by the handle, which was made of ivory, 
he changed it for a metallic one, and immediately 
the movements took place, which never was the 
case when he used an electric substance. 

After having made a great many similar ex- 
periments with the electrical machine, he re- 


. solved to prosecute the subject with atmospheric 


electricity. With this view he raised a conduc- 
tor on the roof of his house, from which he 
brought an iron wire into his room, ‘To this he 
attached metal conductors, connecied with the 
nerves of the animals destined to be the subjects 
of his experiments ; and to their legs he fastened 
wires which reached the floor. These expe- 
riments were not confined to frogs alone. . Dif- 
ferent animals, both of cold and warm blood, 
were subjected to them ; and in all of them con- 
siderable movements were excited whenever it 
lightened. These preceded thunder, and corre- 
sponded with its intensity and repetition ; and 
even when no lightning appeared, the movements 
took place when any stormy cloud passed over 
the apparatus. ‘That all these appearances were 
produced by the electric fluid was obvious. 
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Having soon after this suspended some frogs 
from the iron palisades which surrounded his 
garden, by means of metallic hooks fixed in the 
spines of their backs, he observed that their 
muscles contracted frequently and involuntarily, 
as if from a shock of electricity. Not doubting 
that the contractions depended on the electric 
fluid, he at first suspected that they were con- 
nected ‘with changes in the state of the atmo- 
sphere. He soon found, however, that this was 
not the case; and having varied, in, many dif- 
ferent ways, the circumstances in which the frogs 
were placed, he at length discovered that he could 
produce the movements at pleasure by touching 
the animals with two different metals, which, at 
the’ same time, touched one another éither im- 
mediately or by the intervention of some other 
substance capable of conducting electricity. 

All the experiments that have yet been made 
may be reduced to the following, which will give 
the otherwise uninformed reader a precise notion 
of the subject. 

Lay bare about an inch of a great nerve, lead- 
ing to any limb or muscle. Let that ‘end of the 
bared part which is farthest from the limb be in 
close contact with a bit of zinc. Touch the zine 
with a bit of silver, while another part of the 
silver touches, either the naked nerve, if not dry, 
or, whether it be dry or not, the limb or muscle 
to which it leads. Violent contractions are pro- 
duced in the limb or muscle, but not in any 
muscle on the other side of the zinc. 

Or, touch the bared nerve with a piece of zinc, 
and touch, with a piece of silver, either the bared 
nerve, or the limb; no convulsion is observed, 
till the zinc and silver are also made to touch 
each other. 

A fact so new, illustrated by many experiments 
and much ingenious reasoning, which professor 
Galvani soon published, could not fail to attract 
the attention of physiologists all over Europe > 
and the result of a vast number of experiments, 
equally cruel and surprising, has been from time 
to time laid before the public by Valli, Fowler, 
Monro, Volta, Humbolt, and others. 

Frogs, unhappily for themselves, have been 
found the most convenient subjects for these ex- 
periments, as they retain their muscular irrita- 
bility and susceptibility of the galvanic influence 
very long. Many hours after they have been de- 
capitated, or have had their brain and Spinal 
marrow destroyed, strong convulsions can be pro- 
duced in them by the application of the metals. 
A leg separated from the body will often continue 
capable of excitement for several days. N ay, 
very distinct movements have been produced in 
frogs pretty far advanced in the process of putre- 
faction. Different kinds of fishes, and many 
other animals, both of cold and warm blood, have 
been subjecied to similar experiments, and have 
exhibited the same phenomena; but the warm 
blooded animals lose their susceptibility of gal- 
vanism, as of every other stimulus, very soon 
after death, 

Almost any two metals will produce the move- 
ments ; but, it is believed, the most powerful are 
the following, in the order in which they are here 
placed: 1. Zinc; 2. Tin; 3. Lead ; in conjunction 
with, 1. Gold ; 2. Silver ; 3. Molybdena; 4. Steel ; 
5. Copper. Upon this point, however, authors 
are not perfecily agreed. 

The process by which these singular pheno- 
mena are produced consists in effecting, by the 
use of the exciting apparatus, a mutual come 


munication between any two points of contatt, 
more or less distant from one another, in a sys- 
tem of nervous and muscular organs. The sphere 
of this mutual communication may be regarded 
as a complete circle, divided into two parts. That 
part of it which consists of the organs of the ani- 
mal under the experiment has been called the 
animal arc; that which is formed by the galvanic 
instruments has been ealled the excitatory arc. The 
latter usually consists of more pieces than one ; 
of which some are named stays, braces, &c. others 
communicators, from their respective uses. 

Besides the effectsthus produced on the muscles, 
the impressions made on the organs of sense are 
equally remarkable. And as the experiments il- 
lustrating them may be easily repeated, we shall 
Specify some of the most interesting. For in- 
Stance, if a thin plate of zinc be placed on the 
upper surface of the tongue, and a half-crown, 
shilling, or silver tea-spoon, be laid on the lower 
surface of the tongue, and both metals after a 
short space of time be brought into contact, a pe- 
culiar sensation, similar to taste, will be perceived 
at the moment when the mutual touch happens. 
If the silver be put beneath, and the zine upon 
the tongue, the same sensation will arise, but in 
a weaker degree, resembling diluted ammoniac, 
from which it in all probability derives its 
origin. 

ifa silver probe be introduced as far as con- 
venient into one of the nostrils, and then be 
brought into contact with a piece of zinc placed 
on the tongue, a sensation not unlike a strong 
flash of light will be produced in the correspond- 
ing eye, atthe instant of contact. A similar per- 
ception will result, both at the moment of con- 
tact and at that of separation, if one of the me- 
tals be applied as high as possible between the 
gums and upper lip, and the other in a similar 
situation with the under lip, or even under thé 
tongue.—Lastly, when a probe or rod of zine, 
and another of silver, are introduced as far back 
as possible into the roof of the mouth, ithe irri- 
tations produced by bringing the external ends 
into contact, are very powerful ; and that caused 
by the zinc is similar in taste to the sensation 
arising from its application to the tongue, 

No method has hitherto been discovered of ap- 
plying the Galvanic influence in such a manner 
as to-affect the senses of smeti hearing, and 
touch ; though several eminent philosophers have 
carefully investigated the subject. Nor are the 
causes of these phenomena clearly ascertained ; 
Galvani and many of his followers supposing 
them to depend on the electric fluid, while 
others attribute them to the influence of various 
physical agents. 

Mr. Creve, surgeon in Wurtzburg, had an op- 
portunity of observing the irritation on the leg of 
a boy, which had been amputated far above the 
knee in the hospital of that city. Immediately 
after the amputation, Mr. Creve laid bare the 
crural nerve (kiekehlnerven), and surrounded it 
with a slip of tinfoil, He touched at once the 
tinfoil and the nerve with a French crownpiece, 
In that instant the most violent convulsions took 
place in the leg both above and below the knee., 
The remainder of ‘the thighbone bent with force 
toward the calf ; the foot was more bent than ex- 
tended. All these motions were made with much 
force and rapidity. None were produced when 
the tinfoil was taken away, or when a steel pincer 
was used in place of a piece of silver, or when the 
tin or silver was covered with blood; but they 
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Were renewed when these obstacles were removed. 
These phenomena continued till 38 minutes after 
the amputation, when the limb became cold. 

Dr. Christopher Heinrich Pfaff (in Disserta- 
tione de Electricitate Animali, Stutgardt, 1793 : 
see also Gren’s Journal der Physk, T. viii. 
p- 196, &c.) has classed the phenomena of mus- 
cular contraction in a very orderly and perspi- 
cuous manner. 

The general form of his experiments is the 
same with that which we have already described ; 
but the following varieties were observed: 

The nerve being coated with tinfoil, it was 
always observed that the contractions were 
stronger when the silver first touched the muscle, 
and then the coating. If it touched the coating 
first the effects were always, and very sensibly, 
weaker. ! 

They were still stronger when the silver did 
not touch the muscle at all, pus only the nerve 
and its coating. 

When the contractions were Seta at the be- 
ginning, they also ceased sooner. 

No contraction ensued from touching the coat- 
ing only, or the nerve only, or the muscle only, 
with the silver 

Continuing the contact did not occasion any 
repetition of the contractions, except in some 
cases, where the silver was drawn along different 
_ parts of the coat ing, while its other end remajned 
in contact with the nerve. 


The contractions took place only in the muscles 


to which the nerve led. ~ 

Their strength and duration were greater when 
the surfaces of contact were greater, and when | 
the two metals touched each other in points or 
sharp edges. 

A ligature, with a silk thread below the coat- 
ing (that is, between the coating and the muscle, 
er part of the nerve touched by the silver), pre- 
vented all contraction ; but not if the ligature 
was between the coating and the brain. If the 
nerve was cut through below the coating, and the 
parts separated a quarter of an inch, no contrac- 
tion followed by touching the coating and the 
nerve or muscle: but it took place, if the parts 
were brought into contact ; or even if a piece of 
any other nerve was put between the parts. 

If a considerable part of a bared nerve was in- 
sulated and coated, partly with tinfoil and partly 
with silver, contractions were produced in the 
muscle to which it led whenever the two metals 
were brought into contact. 

If one crural nerve be coated with tin, and the 
‘ ether with silver, contractions are produced in 
both legs by bringing the metals into contact. 

If the nerve be dry under the coating, or when 
the silver touches it, or in both places, we have 
no contractions ; but they begin as soon as we 
moisten the nerve. 

Dr. Pfaff infers from these phenomena, that the 
nerve alone is subject to the irritation produced 
by the two metals. 

If the prepared frog be immersed in water, so 
that the coating touches the water, contractions 
are produced by touching the coating above water 
with the silver, while another part of the’silver 


-— touches the nerve, or the muscle, or even. dips 


pretty deep in the water. 

No such thing happens in oil; or at best, the 
contractions are yery slight. _ 

Pfaff could not produce. contractions with- 
out PRRLATINE: C9 two meals ora metal and char- 
con ' 
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’ and success. 
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A very thin covering of muscular flesh on tlie 
nerve did not altogether prevent ihe contrac« 
tions, and in many casés did not sensibly dis 
minish them. 

If a piece of silver be laid on the muscles of 
the breast or belly, and be brought into contact 
with the tin coating on the lumbal region, only 
the muscles of the breast or belly are affected, 
but not those of the legs. 

Pfaff observes, that the involuntary muscles 
are not affected by galvanism; and refers for 
convincing proofs to a dissertation by Dr. Lud< 
wig, shewing that the heart is not furnished 
with nerves. (Seriptor. neurolog. minor. select. 
vol. ii.) 

Professor Aldani, the nephew of Galvani, has 
pursued the interesting subject with great zeal 
Early in the year 1803 the profes- 
sor was in England, and exhibited several very 
curious galvanic experiments. Among other ims 
portant facts, it was decisively shewn, 

1. That a vital ‘attraction subsists between a 
nerve and muscle: for the suspended sciatie 
nerves of a frog, after detaching the spine, being 
brought near the intercostal muscles of a dog, 
while the assistant who held the frog did, with 
his other hand, touch ihe muscles of the thigh of 
the dog (thus forming a circle) ; in this situation, 
the nerves suspended approached, and came into 
contact with the muscle, as evidently as a silken 
thread is attracted by sealing-wax. 

2. The heart of a rabbit was excited to action 
in a little time after the animal was killed ; but. 
vitality disappeared much sooner than in the 
other muscles: so that this organ is the primum, 
and not, as Harvey asserted, the ultimum moriens. 
The lungs, liver, and spleen, could not be excited 
to action, even immediately after the animal was 
killed. 

3. The most important. fact of all was that of 
exciting contractions by making a circle of nerves 
and muscles of different animals, without any me~ 
taljic exciter or conductors. 

4, The head of an ox, recently decapitated, ex 
hibited astonishing effects: for, the tongue being 
drawn out by a hook fixed into it, on “applying 
the exciters, in spite of the strength of the as- 
sistant, the tongue was retracted, so as fo detach 
itself by tearing itself from the hook : at the same 
time-a loud noise issued from the mouth by ihe 
absorption of air, attended by violent contortions 
of the whole head and eyes. 

Aldani also availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded by the execution of Forster on the 17th 
of January, for the murder of his wife and child, 
to repeat his galvanic experiments. A liberal 


’ grant had been made him of the use of that sub- 
ject, by Mr. Keate, surgeon to the king, and 


master of the college of surgeons, who was him- 
self present on this occasion. The result of this 
experiment promises great advantages to the ins 
terests of humanity, especially in cases of appa- 
rent death-by drowning, and other cases of as- 
phyxia. These gentlemen, we understand, found 
that the corpse, by means of galvanism, was 
made to exhibit very powerful muscular contrac- 


‘tions before dissection, and that afterwards these 


contractions continued for seven hours and a half. 
On the first application of the process to the face, 
the jaw of the deceased criminal began to quiver, 
and the adjoining muscles were horribly contort- 
ed, and one eye was actually opened. In the sub- 
sequent part of the process, the right hand was 
raised and clenched, and the legs and thighs were 
N 
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set in motion. It appeared, to the uninformed 
part of the by-standers, as if the wretched man 
was on the eve of being restored to life. . 
A variety of similar experiments were pursued 
under a great multiplicity of forms by different 
physiologists and philosophers in our own coun- 


try, and especially by Dr. Fowler, whose essay , 


on this subject was published in 1799 ; the actions 
produced were, from the first, ascribed to a prin- 
ciple of electricity, and the incipient science, 
thus limited to loose and general experiments 
on the animal frame, was denominated after its 
earliest discoverer, galvanism. 

The principle, however, upon which the elec- 
tric power acted was misunderstood; nor were 
any means as yet devised by which the new power 
could be accumulated to any definite extent, or 
made applicable to any useful purposes, 

Galvani explained the phenomenon by | con- 


ceiving the muscles to resemble a charged Ley-_ 


den phial, having electricity accumulated in the 
inside, while the outside was minus. The nerves 
he conceived to be connected with the inside: 
when it was united with the outside by conduc- 
tors, the surplus electricity was discharged, and 
hence the motions of the limb. 

M. Vola, professor of natural philosophy at 
Como in ithe Milanese, soon discovered, however, 
that the convulsions were produced by a different 
operation of the electric principle, in reality by 
merely touching two different parts of the same 
nerve by two different metals, and thus making 


a circuit of the three substances, of which the 


part of the nerve selected for the purpose formed 
the middle: and pursuing this simple but beau- 
tiful law, he soon afterwards perceived that 
the two distinct metals alone had an action upon. 
each other when brought into contact, but that 
the aétion was considerably increased by the in- 
terposition of a third substance of a different na- 
ture. The hypothesis of Galvani was hereby 
completely destroyed, and a foundation laid for 
that wonderful electric column which has been 
ealled the galvanic, or more correctly the vol- 
taic pile, which, by the simple means of multiply- 
ing plates of two different kinds of metal, with 
an interposition of a plate of some other sub- 
stance between each, produces such an accumu- 
lation of electric power, and, when the force of 
the opposite ends is brought into approximation 
by means of a flexible wire, or other conductor, 
attached to each end, such an exertion of this 
power as to become one of the most if not alto- 
gether the most energetic agents in chemistry, 
And we now advance to the second and most im- 
portant stage of this new branch of natural sci- 
ence ; for which the world is entirely indebted to 
the penetrating genius of M. Volta, and the cu- 
rious facts and phenomena of which have hence 
been universally denominated voltaism. 

M. Volta commenced his experiments in 1793, 


and it was seven years before he rendered his” 


pile sufficiently \satisfactory and perfect to usher 
its description and powers before the public. 
This, howeyer, he accomplished in 1800 ; at which 
time he communicated a particular account of it 
to the Royal Society, through the medium of sir 
Joseph Banks, who published this valuable paper 
in the latter part of their Transactions for that 
year. His apparatus, as there described, consists 
of a number of copper or silver plates (which last 
are preferable), together with an. equal number 
of plates composed of tin, or still better of zinc, 
and a similar number of pieces of card, leather, 


quired be’ arranged in regular successien. 


or woollen cloth, the last of which substances ap- 
pears to be the most suitable. These last should 
be well soaked in water saturated with common 
salt, muriat of ammonia, or more effectually, with 
nitre-—The silyer or copper may be pieces of 
money, and the plates of zinc may be cast of the 
same size. A pile is then to be formed, by placing 
a piece of silver on a corresponding one of zinc, 
and on them a piece of wet cloth or card: which 
is to be repeated alternately, till the ee re- 

ut, 
as the pieces are apt to tumble down, if their 


numbers be considerable, unless properly se- 


cured, it will be advisable to support them by 
means of three rods of glass, or baked wood, fixed 
into a flat wooden pedestal, and touching the 
pieces of metal at three equi-distant points. 
Upon these rods may be made to slide a small 
circular piece of wood, perforated with three 
holes, which will serve to keep the top of the 
pile firm, and the different layers in close contact. 
The moistened pieces should likewise be some- 
what smaller than those of meta], and gently 
squeezed before they are applied, to prevent the 
superfluous moisture from insinuating itself be- 
tween the pieces of metal. Thus constructed, 
the apparatus will afford a perpetual current of 
the electric fluid, or voltaic influence, through 
any conductor that communicates between the 
uppermost and lowest plate; and, if one hand 
be applied to the latter, and the other to the 
highest metal, a shock will be perceived, which 
may be repeated as often as the contact is re- 
newed. This shock greatly resembles that given by 
the torpedo, or gymnotus electricus : and, accord- 
ing to the larger size of the metallic plates, the 
shock will be proportionably stronger. ‘The in- 
tensity of the charge, however, is so low, that it 
cannot penetrate the dry skin ; it willtherefore be 
necessary to wet both hands, and to grasp a piece 
of metal in each, in order to produce the desired 
effect: its power may be considerably increased, 
both by an elevation of temperature, and by aug- 
menting the number of pieces that compose the 
pile. Thus, 20 pieces of each will emit a shock, 
that is very perceptible in the arms; if 100 be 
employed, a very severe but tremulous and con- 
tinued sensation will extend even to the shoul- 
ders ; and, if the surface of the skin be broken, 
the action of the voltaic influence will be un- 
commonly painful. 

The sensation of a flash, or shock with this ap- 
paratus, does not materially differ from that pro- 
duced by two simple plates ; but it may be effect- 
ed in various ways, especially if one or both 
hands be applied in a wet state to the lowest 
plate of the pile; or any part of the face be 
brought in contact with a wire communicating 
with the top piece. Further, if a wire be held 
between the teeth,so as to rest upon the tongue, 
that organ, as well as the lips, will become con- 
vulsed, the flash will appear before the eye, and 
a very pungent taste will be perceived in the 
mouth. 

When a metallic wire, having a bit of well- 
burnt charcoal at its extremity, is made to con- 
nect the two extremities of the pile, a spark will 
be perceived, or the point of the charcoal will 
become ignited. i 

Various other modes of constructing this appa- 
ratus have been adopted, some of which are much 
superior in point of convenience. One mode is 
by soldering the plates of zinc and copper to- 
gether, and by cementing them into troughs of 


effect which voltaism produces. 
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baked wood, covered with cement in the regular 
order, so as to form cells to be filled with the fluid 
menstruum, each surface of zinc being opposite to 
a surface of copper; and this combination is very 
simple and easy of application. Another form is 
that of introducing plates of copper and zinc, 
fastened together by a slip of copper, into a trough 


' ef porcelain, containing a number of cells cor- 


responding to the number of the series. The 
different series may be introduced separately into 
the troughs and taken out without the necessity 
of changing the fluid ; or they may be attached to 
a piece of baked wood (and when the number is 
not very large) introduced into the cells, or taken 
out together. 

_ Similar polar electrical arrangements to those 
formed by zinc and copper may be made by va- 
rious alternations of conducting and imperfect 
conducting substances: but for the accumulation 
of the power, the series must consist of three sub- 
stances or more, and one, at least, must be a 
conductor. Silver or copper when brought in 
contact with a solution of a compound of sul- 
phur and potash, at one extremity, and in con- 
tact with water or a solution of nitric acid at the 
other extremity, some saline solution being be- 
tween the sulphuretted and the acid solutions, 
forms an element of a powerful combination, 
which will give shocks when fifty are put to- 
gether. The order is copper, cloth of the same 
size moistened with solution of nitric acid, cloth 
moistened in the solution of common salt, cloth 
moistened in the solution of the cnmpound of 
sulphur, copper, and so on: the specific gravities 
of the solutions should be in the order in which 
they are arranged, to prevent the mixture of the 
acid and sulphuretted solution; that is, the 
heaviest solution should be placed lowest. 

For these and various other progressive dis- 


~ coveries we are chiefly indebted to sir Humphrey 


Davy ; as we are altogether for the great dis- 
covery respecting the agency of voliaism, which 
was published in the Philosophical Transactions, 
in a paper which gained the prize proposed on 
voltaism by the French emperor. This disco- 
very may be expressed in the following sentence: 
** The voltaic energy has the property of decom- 
posing all compound substances (supposing the 
battery sufficiently powerful) when the consti- 
tuents range themselves round the wires, passing 
from the two extremities of the battery, accord- 
ing to the following law: oxygen and acids ar- 
range themselves round the positive wire ; hy- 
drogen, alkalies, earths, and metals, round the 
negative wire.”? From this very important, dis- 
covery sir Humphrey drew several very plausible 
inferences. Oxygen and acids, since they are at- 
tracted towards the positive wire, are naturally 
negative ; while, on the other hand, hydrogen, 
alkalies, and metals, being attracted to the nega- 
tive wire, are naturally positive. When two 
Substances are chemically combined, they are in 
different states of electricity ; and the more com- 
pletely opposite these states, the more intimately 
they are united. To separate the two constituents 
of bodies from each other, we have only to bring 
them to the same electrical state ; and this is the 
‘ Hence, che- 
mical affinity is nothing else than the attraction 


_ which exists between bodies in different states of 


electricity. The decomposition of the fixed al- 
kalies, of the alkaline earths and boracic acid, 
200n after discovered by the same celebrated che- 
mist, was the natural consequence of his original 


discovery. These, though very striking and im- 
portant, are not to be compared, in point of value, 
to his original discovery of the decomposing’ 
power of voltaism, which has made us acquaint- 
ed with a new energy in nature, and put into our 
possession a much more efficient chemical agent 
than any with which we were before acquainted. 
This is the discovery which does so much honour 
to sir Humphrey Davy, and has put him on a 
level with the small number of individuals who 
have been fortunate enough to lay open to the 
world a new law of nature. 

It has been doubted by many persons, whether 
the voltaic and electrical energy were the same: 


' but thousands of experiments might be offered to 


prove them to be such. M. de Luc’s very simple 
aerial electroscope, or electrical column, as he 
calls it, may be adverted to, as sufficient of itself 
to establish this fact. This column consists of 
zinc-plates and Dutch gilt-paper, in regular suc- 
cession, like the metallic plates of the voltaic 
pile, the groups being from one thousand to ten 
thousand. When two of these columns are placed 
horizontally, the one insulated, and the other 
communicating with the ground, each being ter- 
minated with a small bell, and a small brass ball 
is suspended between the two bells by a silken 
thread, the ball, by the mere influence of the elec- 
tricity contained in the atmosphere, will chime, 
by striking alternately from column to column, 
and consequently from bell to bell, sometimes 
more or less rapidly, and sometimes more or 
less loudly, and sometiines scarcely at all, ac- 
cording to the state and proportion of the elec. 
tric aura; and the instrument, which is a ge- 
nuine voltaic pile, not only’ proves the identity 
of the electric and voltaic power, but may be 
conveniently employed as a measurer of the elec- 
tricity which the atmosphere contains. It should 
be observed, however, that as there are no fluids 
known, except such as contain water, that are ca- 
pable of being made the medium of connexion 
between the metals, or metal of the voltaic ap- 
paratus, the effect in this, and in all similar in- 
stances, is resolved by sir Humphrey Dayy into 
some small quantity of moisture, or water still 
existing in the substances employed, which he 
asserts will not act if each of the substances be 
made perfectly dry. 

The first distinct experiment upon the igniting 
powers of large voltaic plates was performed by 
MM. Fourcroy, Yauquelin, and Thenard; but 
a much grandcr combination for exhibiting the 
effects of extensive surface was constructed by 
Mr. Children, and consists of a battery of twenty 
double plates four feet by two; of which the 
whole suriaces are exposed, in a wooden trough, 
in cells coyered with cement, to the action of di- 
luted acids. 

The most powerfui combination, however, that 
exists, in which numbers of alternations is com- 
bined with extent of surface, is that constructed 
by the subscriptions of a few zealous cultivators 
and patrons of science, in the laboratory of the 
Royal Institution. It consists of two hundred 
instruments, connected together in regular order, 
each composed of ten double plates, arranged in 
cells of porcelain, and containing in each plate 
thirty-two square inches ; so that the whole num- 
ber of double plates is 2000, and the whole sur- 
face 128,000 square inches. This battery, when © 
the cells were filled with sixty parts of water 
mixed with one part of nitric acid, and one part 
of the sulphuric acid, afforded ks yt ae of bril- 
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liant and impressive effects. When pieces of 
charcoal about an inch long and one-sixth of an 
inch in diameter were brought near each other 
(within the thirtieth or fortieth part of an inch), 
a bright spark was produced, and more than half 
the volume of the charcoal became ignited to 
whiteness ; and by withdrawing the points from 
each other, a constant discharge took place 
through the heated air, in a space equal at least 
to four inches, producing a most brilliant as- 
cending arch of light, broad, and conical in form 
in the middie. When any substance was intro- 
duced into this arch it instantly became ignited ; 
platina melted as readily in it as wax in the 
flame of acommon candle ; quartz, the sapphire, 
magnesia, lime, all entered inte fusion ; frag- 
ments of diamond, and points of charcoal and 


plumbago,. rapidly disappeared, and seemed to » 


evaporate in it, even when the connexion was 
made in a receiver exhausted by the air-pump ; 
but there was no evidence of their having pre- 
‘viously undergone fusion. — 

When the communication between the points 
positively and negatively electrified was made in 
air, rarefied in the receiver of the air-pump, the 
distance at which the discharge took place in- 
creased as the exhaustion was made; and when 
the atmosphere in the vessel supported only one- 
fourth of an inch of mercury in the barometrical 
gage, the sparks passed through a space of nearly 
half an inch; and by withdrawing the poinis 
from each other, the discharge was made through 
«ix or seven inches, producing a most beautiful 
coruscation of purple light, the charcoal be- 
eame intensely ignited, and some platina wire at- 
tached to it fused with brilliant scintillations, and 
fell in large globules upon the plate of the pump. 
All the phoenomena of chemical changes-were proj 
duced with intense rapidity by this combination. 
When the points of charcoal.were brought near 
each other in nonconducting fluids, such as oils, 
ether, and oxymuriatic compounds, brilliant 
sparks occurred, and elastic matter was rapidly 
generated: and such was the intensity of the 
electricity, that sparks were produced, even in 
good imperfect conductors, such as the nitric and 
sulphuric acids. 


VOLTE, in the manage, a round or 


circular motion, consisting of a gait of two 


treads, made by a horse going side-ways round 
a centre, in such a manner, that these two 
treads make parallel tracks; one bythe fore- 
feet, larger; and the other by the hinder feet, 
smaller; the shoulder bearing upwards, and 
the croupe approaching towards the centre. 
Sometimes the volte is of one tread, as when 
a horse makes voltsin corvets, and in caprioles, 
go that the haunches fellow the shoulders, and 
move forwards on the same tread. In general, 
the track of the volte is made round, some- 
times oval, and sometimes a square of four 
straight lines, so that these treads, whether 
round or square, inclose a terrain or manage 
ground, the middle of which is sometimes di- 
stinguised by a pillar, or else by an imaginary 
centre, which is supposed, in order to regulate 
the distances, and the justness of the volts. 
Demivolte, a half round of one tread or 
two, made by the horse at one of the angles 
of the volte; or else at the end of the line of 
the passade : so that being near the end of this 


*. 
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line, or else one of the corners of the volte, he 
changes hands to return by a semicircle to re- 
gain the sameline. When he does not return 
upon this line, they say he has not closed his 
demivolte. : 
— Demivoltes of the lengih of a horse, semi- 
circles. of two treads, which a horse tracesin | 
working side-ways ; the kaunches low, and the 
head high, turning very narrow; so that hav. 
ing formeda demi-round, he changes the hand 
to make another, which is again followed by — 
another change of hand, and another dem1- 
round, which crosses the first. This demivolte 
of a horse’s length is a very pretty manage, but. 
very difficult, if we compare it to a figure of 
eight. F 
Or entivblle of five times, or passade of five — 
times. See PASSADE. — es 
Reversed volte, is a track of two treads ~ 
made by the horse with his head to the centre, 
and his croupe out,.so that he goes side-ways 
upon a walk, trot, or gallop; and traces outa 
smal] circumferenee with his shoulders, anda 
larger one with his croupe. Reversed voltes 
upon a walk appease and quiet unruly horses, 
if they are made methodically. i 
The six volts are made terra a terra; two 
to the right, two to the left, and two to the 
right again, all with one breath, observing the 
ground with the same cadence, working short _ 
and quick, and ready, the fore hand in the air, ~ 
the breech upon the ground, the head and tail | 
firm and steady. a 
VOLTURNO, a river of Naples, which — 
rises in the Apennines, passes by Isernia and 
Capua, and enters the gulf of Gaieta. 
VOLVA. (The ruffle, Withering.) The 
membranaceous calyx of a fungus.—This is 
said to be approximating, when it is near the 
cap; remote, when at a distance. © r 
OLUBI'LITY. s. (volubilitas, Latin.) 1, 
The act or power of rolling (JVatts). 2. Ac« 
tivity of tongue ; fluency of speech (Claren= | 


don). 3. Mutability ; liableness to revolution 
(L’ Estrange). 
VO’LUBLE. a. (volubilis, . Latin.) 1, 7 


Formed so as to roll easily ; formed so as to be 
easily put in motion (Hammond). 2. Relling; 
having quick motion (Dilton). 3. Nimble; 
active (Vatis). 4. Fluent of words (Shak- — 
speare), | as 

VOLUCELLA, in the entomology of Fa- — 
bricius, a tribe of the genus BomByLivs, 
which see. be ; 

VOLVIC, a town of France, in the departe 
ment of Puy de Dome. Here are immense # 
quarries, which furnish materials for the 
buildings of the adjacent towns, and for the 
statues in the si It is six miles N: of | 
Clermont. ' 3 : 

VO’LUME. s. (volumen, Latin.) 1. Somes 
thing rolled or convolved. 2. As much as 
seems convolved at once; as a fold of aserpent, a 
a wave of water (Dryden). 3. A book; sO 


ti 


called because hooks were anciently rolled on 
a staff (Spenser). me 

VOLU'MINOUS. a. (from volume.) 1. 
Consisting,of many complications (Milton). Ban) 
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VOL 
Consisting of many volumes, or books (Milt.), 
8. Copious ; diffusive (Clarendon). 


VOLU’MINOUSLY. ad. (from volumin- 
aus.) In many volumes or books (Granville). 

VOLUMNUS and Votumna, two deities 
who presided over the will, chiefly invoked at 
marriages, to preserve concord between the hus- 


band and wife. They were particularly wor- 


shipped by the Etrurians. (Livy). 

VO’LUNTARILY.. ad. (from voluntary.) 
Spontaneously ; of one’s own accord ; without 
compulsion (Looker). / 

VO/LUNTARY. a. (voluntaire, French ; 
voluntarius, Latin.) _1, Acting without com- 
pulsion ; acting by choice (Hooker). 2. Will- 
ing; acting with willingness (Pope). 3. Done 
by design; purposed (Perkins). 4, Done 
without compulsion (Seed). 5. Acting of his 
own accord; spontaneous (Milton). 

Vo'LunTary. s. (from the adjective.) A 
volunteer; One who engages in any aiair of 
his own accord (Davies). 

VOLUNTARY, in music, a piece played by 
a-musician extempore, according to his fancy. 
This is often used,before he begins to set him- 
self to play any particular composition, to try 
the instrument, and to lead him into the key 
of the piece he intends to perform. 

VOLUNTELER. s. (volontaire, French.) 
A soldier who enters into the service of his 
own accord (Collier). | 

To VOLUNTEE’R..v. n. To go fora soldier 
(Dryden). — 

OLVOX, in zoology, a genus of the class 

vermes, order infusoria. Worm invisible to 


the naked eye, simple, pellucid, spherical. 


Nine species, found in vegetable infusions, 
stagnant, and sometimes in purer waters, or wa- 


ters kept for some time in a glass; often of a 


greenish, or greenish-yellow cast; sometimes 
resembling small soap-bubbles ; some solitary, 
some gregarious. We shall notice two, the 
first for the singularity of its habitation. 

1. V. dimidiatus. Globular when at rest, 
hemispherical when in motion. Found on 
the tails of tadpoles. 

2. V. globator. Spherical, membranaceous, 
with various sized homogeneous molecules. 
Found in stagirant waters and vegetable infu- 


- sions; body green or yellow, moving slowly 


7 


round its axis in all directions, a pellucid mem- 


brane covered with smaller and larger mole- 


‘cules, and these provided with a still smaller 


molecular progeny, containing within itself a 
tribe of already impregnated descendants. . See 
Nat. Hist. Pl. CLXXXV. . 

VOLUPTAS and Votupta, the goddess 
of sensual pleasures, worshipped at Rome, 
where she had a temple.- She was represented 
as a young and beautiful woman, well dressed, 
and elegantly adorned, having Virtue under her 
feet. 

VOLU!PTUARY. s. (voluptuaire, French ; 
voluptuarius, Latin.) A man given upto plea- 
sure and luxury (Aéterbury). 

VOLU’PTUOUS. a. (voluptuosus, Latin.) 
Given to excess of pleasure; luxurious (Bent- 


ley). 


‘seeds similar; stem short, cetaceous. 


VOM 
‘“VOLU’PTUOUSLY. ad. Luxuriously ; 
with indulgence of excessive pleasure-(South). 

VOLU’/PTUOUSNESS. s. (from voluptu- 
ous.) Luxuriousness; addictedness to excess 
of pleasure (Donne). 

VOLUTA. Volute. Mitre. In zoology, a 
genus of the class vermes, order testacea. Ani- 
mal a limax ; shell one-celled, spiral; aperture 
without a beak, and somewhat effuse; pillar 
twisted or plaited ; generally without lips or 
perforation. A hundred and forty-four species, 
thus subdivided : 

A. Aperture entire. 

B. Subcylindrical, emarginate. 

C. Oboval, effuse, emarginate. 

D. Fusiform. 

E. Ventricose ; spire papillary at the tip. 

These are scattered over: the coasts and 
marshes of the globe, several of them resem- 
bling the helix, and others the murex. We 
shall select an example or two, 

1. V.auris Midz. Midas’s ear. Shell con- 
tracted, oval-oblong, with a rugged spire; pil- 
lar two-toothed. ‘[nhabits India, in marsh 
woods and swamps, and very much resembles 
a helix: about four inches long; shell brown, 
solid, wrinkled, or striate; spire large, with 
from six to nine whorls, each terminated by a 
granulate band, the outer ones cancellate; 
aperture long, wider beneath. 

2. V. monilis. Necklace volute. Shell 
entire, white, with an obliterated white spire ; 
pillar obliquely striate. Inhabits China, 
where it is used to make beads and necklaces; 
one and a halfinches long. Another variety 
in Africa, two and a half inches Jong. 

3. V. episcopalis. Mitre volute. Shell emar- 
ginate, smooth ; margins of the whorls entire; 
ip denticulate ; pillar with four plates. Inha- 
bits India. the inhabitant or fish is said to be 
of a poisonous nature if eaten, and to wound 
those who. touch it with a kind of poisoned 
trunk. The natives of the island Tanna fix 
the shells in handles, and use them as hatchets. 
Shell five inches long. i 

VOLUTA/TION. 
Wallowing ; rolling. 

VOLUTE, in architecture, a kind of spiral 
scroll, and used in the Ionic and Composite 
capitals ; of which it makes the principal cha- 
racteristic and ornament, | . 

VoLuTe, in helminthology. See Voru- 


TA. 

VOLUTELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia,. order fungi. Fungus sal- 
ver-shaped, stipitate ; upper surface of the cap 
dotted, umbilicate ; the margin at first revolute; 


Two 
species ; exotics. 

VOLVULUS. (from volvo, to roll up.) See 
ILIac PASSION. 

VOMER. (so called from its resemblance 
to a ploughshare.) A bone of the nose situ- 
ated in the cavity of the nostrils, which it di- 
vides into two parts. 

VOMICA. An abscess of the lungs. 

Vomica nut. See Nux vomica. 

Vomica Nux. See Nux vomica. 


*» 


s.  (volutatio,’ Latin.) 


VOR 


To VOMIT. v. n. (vomo, Latin.) To cast 
up the contents of the stomach (More). 

To Vo/mIT. v. a. (vomir, French.) 1.'To 
throw up from the stomach (Arbuthnot). 9, 
To throw up with violence from any hollow, 

Vo/MIT. s. (from the verb.) 4. The matter 
thrown up from’ the, stomach (Sandys).  @. 
An emetic medicine; a medicine that causes 
vomits (Arbuthnot). 

VOMITING. ‘A forcible ejection of food, 
or any other substance, from the stomach, 
through the cesophagus and mouth. It is 
either idiopathic, when arising from a cause in 
the stomach itself; or. symptomatic, when 
originating from diseases seated in any other 
part of the body. Its immediate cause is an 
antiperistaltic, ‘spasmodical, convulsive con- 
striction of the stomach, and pressure of the 
diaphragm and abdominal muscles. It isian 
effort of nature to expel whatever molests or is 
troublesome in the stomach, 

VOMITING OF BLOOD. See H &MAtTE- 
MESIS. 

VOMITION. s. (from vomo, Latin.) The 
act or power of vomiting (Grew). 

VOMITIVE. a. (vomitif, French.) Eme- 
tic; causing vomits (Brown). 

VO’MITORY. a. (vomitoire, Fr. vomito- 
rius, Lat.) Procuring vomits 3 emetic. 

VOMITUS CRUENSIS. See Hama- 
TEMESIS. 

VOORN, a fort of Holland, in Gelderland, 

on a small island formed by the Waal and the 
Meuse, at the E. end of Bommelwert, seven 
miles E. by N. of Bommel. 
-. Voorn, an island of §S. Holland, between 
the mouths of the Meuse, twenty miles long 
and five broad. This island, with Goree and 
Overflackee, form the territory called Voorn- 
Jand, which anciently belonged to Zealand. 
Briel is the capital. 

VORA/CIOUS. a. (vorace, Fr. vorax, 
Latin.) Greedy to ‘eat; ravenous ; edacious 
(Gov. of Tongue). 

VORACIOUS APPETITE. 

VORA/CIOUSLY. 
Greedily ;. ravenously. 

VORA’CIOUSNESS, Vora/cITy. s. (vo- 
racité, Fr. voracitas, Latin.) Greediness 3 ra- 
vine 5 ravenousness (Sandys). 

VO'RTEX. s. In the plural vortices. (Lat.) 
Any thing whirled round (Newton). 

VortEx,or WHIRLWIND, in meteorology, 


See Butimra. 
ad. (from voractous.) 


a sudden, rapid, violent motion of the air, in 


circular whirling directions. 

Vortex is also used for an eddy or whirl- 
pool, or a body of water, in certain seas and 
rivers, which Tuns rapidly round, forming a 
sert of cavity in the middle. 

Vortex, in the Cartesian philosophy, is a 
system or collection of particles of matter moy- 
ing the same way, and round the same axis, 

Such vortices are the grand machines by 
which the Cartesians solved most of the mo- 
tions and other phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies. And accordingly, the doctrine of these 
vortices makes a great part of the Cartesian 
philosophy. See Cartesian. 


VOS 

VORTICAL. a. (from vortex.) Having 2 
whirling motion. 

VORTIGELLA, in zoology, a genus of 
the class vermes, order infusoria, Body con- 
tractile, naked, and furnished with ciliate rota- 
tory organs. Fifty-seven species; found in 
stagnant waters, ‘in seas adhering to fuci, in 
rivers adhering to conferve, sometimes in 
fresh waters, appearing like a point. 

The species are thus subdivided : 

A. Seated on a pedicel or stem. 

B. Furnished with a tail. 

C. Without tail or stem. 

We shall offer an example or two. 

1. V. racemosa. Compound, with a rigid 
stem, and very much branched, long pedicels. 
Inhabits stagnant water ; pedicel very slender, 
and from it proceed a countless number of pel- 
lucid pearls. 

2. V. polypina. Compound, bell-shaped, 
with retortile branched stem. Inhabits the 
European seas, adherine to fuci, and appears 
to the naked eye like a white point. 

3. V. ampulla. Contained in a bottle- 
shaped pellucid bag: head divided into two 
lobes. ‘The bag of the shape of a common 
water-bottle, in which the animalcule is placed 
sometimes at the bottom, sometimes nearly 
filling it. ; | ; 

- 4. V. viridis. ° Cylindrical, uniform, green, 
opake. In fresh ‘water, appearing to the 
naked eye a mere green point, 

VORTIGERN, a British chief, who, on 
the departure of the Romans in 445, was elect- 
ed king of South Britain. He was a careless 
and luxurious prince, and being threatened by 
the Scots and Picts, applied to the Saxons for 
assistance. The Saxons Janded anno 450, 
under the conduct of two brothers, Hengist 
and Horsa, and succeeded in the overthrow of 
the confederate army. Disagreements soon 
happened between the Saxons and the Britons, 
and wars ensued, which ended in the ruin of 
the natives. Vortigern afterwards married 
Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, who; in 
Consequence of the marriage, got possession of 
the whole provinces of Kent. Hengist took 
the king prisoner, and for his ransom obtained 
those provinces since called Essex, Sussex, and 
Middlesex. Thus the Saxons acquired power 
by degrees, and Vortigern retiring to a castle 
he had built in North Wales, was burnt there, 
A.D. 484 | | ' 
~ VOS (Martin de), a celebrated painter, was 
born at Antwerp ahout 1534. He was ex. 
cellent in every branch of the art, and hjs 
drawings have been highly esteemed. He died 
in 1604. 

VOSSIUS (John Gerardus), alearned writer, 
was born near Fleidelberg, in 1577. He be. 
gan his studies at Dort, from whence he went 
to Leyden, and in 1598 was made master of 
arts, and doctor in philosophy. In 1614 he 
became director of the theological college, and 
afterwards professor of eloquence and chrono- 
logy. Though he had made himself enemies 
abroad by some of his writings, particularly by 
his History of the Pelagian Controversy, print- 
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ed in 1618 ; he gained both honour and profit 
by them in England, and archbishop Laud ob- 
_ tained for him a prebend in the church of 
Canterbury, while he resided at Leyden, He 
accordingly came over to be installed, took a 
doctor of laws degree at Oxford, and then re- 
turned. In 1633 he accepted the professorship 
of history at Amsterdam, where he died in 
1649. His works amount to 6 vols. folio. 

Vosstus (Isaac), a man of great parts and 
learning, the son of John Gerard Vossius, was 
born at Leyden in 1618. He had no other 
tutor but his father, and employed his whole 
life in studying: his merit recommended him 
to a correspondence with queen Christina of 
Sweden ; he made several journeys into Swe- 
den by her order, and had the honour to teach 
her the Greek language. In 1670 he came over to 
England, where king Charles made him canon 
of Windsor; though he knew his character 
well enough to say, That there was nothing 
that Vossius refused to believe, except the 
Bible. He appears indeed by his publications, 
which are neither so useful nor so numerous as 
his father’s, to have been a most credulous 
man, while he afforded many circumstances to 
‘bring his religious faith in question. He died 
at Windsor castle in 1688. 
~ VO’/TARIST. s. (devotus, Latin.) One 
devoted to any person or thing; one given up 
by a vow to any service or worship (Milton). 

VOTARY. s. One devoted, as by a vow, 
to any particular service, worship, study, or 
state of life (Swift). 

Vo'rary. a. Consequent to a vow (Ba- 
ton). 

VO’TARESS. s. (female of votary.) A 
woman devoted to any worship or state (Pope). 

VOTE. s. (votum, Latin.) Suffrage; voice 
given and numbered (Roscommon). | 

To Vore. v.a. 1. To choose by suffrage ; 
to determine by suffrage (Bacon). 2. To give 
by vote (Swift). 

VO’TER. s. (from vote.) One who has 
the right of giving his voice or suffrage (Swift). 

VO'TIVE. a. (votivus, Latin.) Given by 
vow (Prior). 

To VOUCH. »v. a. (voucher, Norman Fr.) 
1. To call to witness; to obtest (Dryden). 
2. Toattest; to warrant; to declare; to main- 
tain by repeated affirmations (Atterbury). 

To Voucn, v.n. To bear witness; to ap- 
pear as a witness; to give testimony (Swift). 

Voucu. s, (from the verb.) arrant; at- 
testation (Shakspeare). 

VOU’CHER. s. (from vouch.) 1. One 

who gives witness to any thing (Pope). 2. 
Testimony (Locke). 
- To VOUCHSA’FE. »v. a. (vouch and safe.) 
1. To permit any thing to be done without 
danger. 2. To condescend; to grant (Shak- 
speare). ; 

To Voucnusa’FeE. v. n. To deign; to con- 
descend ; to yield (Dryden). Bee. 
- VOUCHSA’FEMENT. s. (from vouch- 
safe.) Grant; condescension (Boyle). 
~ VOW.:s. (veu, French; votwm, Latin.) 1. 
Any promise made to a divine power; an act 

; 
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of devotion (Hammond). 2. A solemn. pro, 
mise, commonly used for a promise of love or 
matrimony (Dryden). 

To Vow. v. a. (vouer, French ; voveo, La- 
tin.) 1. To consecrate by a solemn dedica- 
tion; to give to a divine power (Spelman). 
2. To devote: a ceremonial phrase (Spenser), 

To Vow. v. n. To make vows or solemn 
promises (Suckling). 

VOWEL, in grammar, a letter which af- 
fords a complete sound of itself, or a letter so 
simple as only to need a bare opening of the 
mouth to make it heard, and to form a distinct 
voice. The vowels are six in number, viz. a, 
e, 1,0, u, y. See.GRAMMAR. 

VOWFE’LLOW. s.: (vow and fellow.) 
One bound by the same vow (Shakspeare). 

VO’YAGE. s. (voyage, French.) 1. A 
travel by sea (Prior). 2. Course; attempt ; 
undertaking (Shakspeare). 3. The practice of 
travelling (Bacon). 

To Vo’xaGE. v. n. (voyager, French.) To 
travel by sea (Pope). 

To Vo'vaGE. v. a. To travel ; to pass over. 

VO'YAGER. s. (from voyageur, French.) 
One who travels by sea (Pope). 

UP. ad. (up, Saxon;.op, Dutch and Dan.) 
1. Aloft; on high; not down (Knolles). 2. 
Out of bed; in the state of being risen from 
rest (Wotten). 3. In the state of being risen 
from a seat (Addison). 4. From a state of de- 
cumbiture or concealment. 5. In a state of 
being built (Shakspeare). 6. Above the hori- 
zon (Judges). 7. To a state of proficiency, ; 
heis geiting up in reputation (Atierbury.) 8. 
In a state of exaltation: the favourite is now 
up as high as he wishes (Spenser), 9g. Ina 
state of climbing: he is coming up. 10. Ina 
state of insurrection: the people are up 2m 
Wales (Shakspeare). 11. In a state of being 
increased, or raised: the price is getiing up 
(Dryden). 12. From a remoter place, coming 
to any person or place: our servant who fol- 
lows us will soon be up with us (L’Estrange). 
13. Into order: as, he drew up his regiment. 
14. From younger to elder years (Psalms). 15. 
Ur and down. Dispersedly ; here and there 
(Addison). 16. Up and down. Backward 
and forward. 17. Uréo. To an equal height 
with (Addison). 18. Up with. Adequately 
to (Rogers). 19. Up with. <A phrase that 
signifies the act of raising any thing to give a 
blow (Sidney). 

Up. interjection. 1. A word exhorting to 
rise from bed (Pope). 2. A word of exhorta- 
tion, exciting or rousing to action: up and try 
(Spenser). 

Up. preposition. From a lower to a higher 
part; not down: go up ¢he hell (Bacon). 

UPAS TREE. Boas upas. See Toxr- 
carta MacasaRIENSIS. 

To UPBE’AR. v. a. preterit upbore ;* par- 
ticiple passive upborn. (up and bear.) 1. To 
sustain aloft; to supportin elevation (Milton). 
2. To raise aloft (Pope). 3. To support from 
falling (Spenser). 

To UPBRA‘ID. v. a. (upzebmevan, Sax.) 
1. To charge contemptuously with any thing 
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Wisgraceful (Blackmore). -2. To object as 
matter of reproach (Spraf). 3. To urge with 
reproach (Decay of Piety). 4. Fo reproach 
wn account of a benefit received from the re- 
'. proacher (Shakspeare). 5. To bring reproach 
upon; to show faulis by being in a state of 
tomparison (Sidney). 6. To treat with con- 
tempt (Spenser). 
UPBRA'IDER. s. 
that reproaches. | 
. UPBRA'IDINGLY. ad. By way of re- 
proach (Ben Jonson). 
To UPBRATY. v. a. 


(ftom upbraid.) One 


UPBRO'UGHT. part. pass. of upbring. 
Educated; nurtured (Spenser). . 


UIPHAND. a. (wp and hand.) Lifted by 
the hand (Moxon). 

UIPCAST. a. Thrown upward (Dryden). 

Ulpcast.s. A term of bowling; a throw; 

| acast CShakspeare). : 

_Lo UPGA’THER, v. n. (up and gather.) 

To contract (Spenser). 

UPHE’LD. pret. and part. pass. of uphold. 
Maintained ; sustained (Milton). 

~ UPHVLL a. (up and hill.) Difficult; like ; 

the labour of climbing a hill (Clarissa). 

To UPHOAIRD. v. a. (up and hoard.) To 
treasure; to store; to accumulate in private 
places (Spenser). 

To UPHOILD. »v. a. pret. upheld ; part. 

’ pass. upheld or upholden. (up and hold.) 1. 
‘To lift on high (Dryden). 2. To support ; to 
sustain; to keep from falling (Shakspeare). 3. 
To keep from declension (Bacon). 4, To sup- 
port in any state of life (Faleigh). 5. To con- 
tinue; to keep from defeat (Hooker). 6. To 
keep from being lost (Shakspeare). 7. To 
continue without failing (Holder). 8. To 
continue in being (Hakewill). 

UPHO!LDER. s. (from uphold.) 1, A 
supporter (Swzft). 2. A sustainer in being 
(Male). 3. An undertaker ; one who provides 
for funerals (Gay). 
» UPHO'LSTERER. s, (a corruption of up- 
holder.) One who furnishes houses ; one who 
fits up apartments with beds and furniture 
(Pope). . 

UPIS, in the entomology of Fabricius, a 
tribe of the coleopterous genus ATTELLABUS, 
which see. 

UPLAND, a province of Sweden, in the 
division of Sweden Proper. It is a sort of pe- 
ninsula, bounded on the W. by Westmania 
and Gestricia, on the N.E. by the Baltic, and 
on the S. by the sea of Sudermania. It is 70 
miles long and 45 broad, chiefly covered with 
shapeless stones and impenetrable woods; but 
it is enriched with inexhaustible mines of cop- 
per, iron, and silver; and the peasants are 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of those 
inelals. Stockholm is the capital. . 

U’PLaND. 5, (up anddand.) Higher ground 
{ Burne), 

U’rcanp. a. Higher in situation (Carew). 

UPLA‘NDISH. a. (from upland.) Moun- 
tainous; inhabiting mountains (Chapman). 

Fo UPLAIY. v. a, (up and lay.) To hoard ; 
#o lay up (Donne). 


To shame (Spenser). 


UP? 
Yo UPLIFT. v. a. (up and lift.) To raise 
aloft (Addison), © . . 
UPMINSTER, a village in Essex, seated 
on a lofty eminence, three miles S.E. of Rum- 
ford. Dr. Denham, author of Astro-Theology 
and Physico-Theology, was rector of this place 
54 years; and here 1s a spring, which he men- 
tions in the latter work, as a proof that springs 
have their origin from the sea, and not from 
rains and vapours; for this spring, in the 
greatest droughts, was little, if at all, diminishs 
ed, after an observation of 20 years, although 
the ponds all over the country, and an adjoin- 
ing brook, had been dry many months. 
U’PMOST. a. (an irregular superlative 
formed from up.) Highest; topmost (Dry- 
den). & 
UPON. preposition. (up and on.) 1. Not 
under; noting being on the top (Shakspeare), 
2. Not within ;, being on the outside (Bible). 
3. Thrown over the body, as clothes (Shaks.). 
4. By way of imprecation or infliction: mis. _ 
chief upon him (Shakspeare). 5. It expresses 
obtestation, or protestation: upon my honour 
(Shakspeare). 6. It is used to. express any 
hardship or mischief: if brought evil upon 
them (Burnet). 7. Jn consequence of: he 
valued himself upon his birth (Clarendon). 8. 
In immediate consequence of: upon one kind 
word he was reconciled (Tillotson). 9. Ina 
state of view: it appears upon history (Tem- 
ple). 10. Supposing a thing granted: upon 
these derms it is admitted (Burnet). 11. Re« 
lating to a subject: Locke wrote upon govern- 
ment (Temple). 12. With respect to: I was 
silent upon questions which I did not under« 
stand (Dryden}. 13. In consideration of: he 
surrendered upon splendid promises (Pope). 
14. In noting a particular day: Cesar died 
upon the ides of March (Addison). 15. Note 
ing reliance or trust: I doit upon your word 
(Skakspeare). 16. Near to: noting situation : 
Fontaralia is upon the edge of France (Cla- 
rendon). 17. On pain of: hence! upon your 
lives (Sidney). 18. On occasion of : the king, 
upon ¢his news, marched (Swift). 19. By inte- 
rence from: upon your promises nothing wilt 
Jollow (Locke). 20. Noting attention : L wag 
upon my work, when the fright happened 
(Locke). 21. Noting particular pace: he came 
on upon @ gallop (Dryden). 22. Exactly; 
according to: they are near upon ten thousand 
(Shukspeare), 23, By: noting the means of 
support: he lives upon his annuity (Woodw.). 
24, Upon is, in many of its significations, now 
contracted into on. See On. , 
U’PPER. a. (a comparative from up.) 1, 
Superior in place; higher (Peacham). 9%, 
Higher in power or dignity (Hooker). 
U’PPERMOST. a. (superlative from upper.) 
1. Highest in place (Dryden). 2. Highest in 
power or authority (Glanville). 3. Predo- 
minant ; most powerful (Dryden). : 
UPPINGHAM, a town in Rutlandshire, 
with a market on Wednesday; seated on an 
eminence, six miles S. of Gakham, and go N. 
by W. of London. Lon, 0. 45 W. hat 
52, 30 N. 


UPS ) 
- U’'PPISH. a. (from up.) Proud; arrogant. 
To UPRA'ISE. v. a. (up and raise.) To 
aise up; to exalt (Milton). fs 
_ To UPRE’AR. ¥. a. (up and rear.) To rear 
on high (Gay). 
UPRIGHT. a. (up and right.) 1. Straight 


up; perpendicularly erect (Bacon). 2. Erect- 


ed; pricked up (Spenser). 3. Honest; not— 


declining from the right (Milton). 
U’pricut, s. Elevation ; 
{ Moxon). 
_ U/PRIGHTLY. ad. (from upright.) 1. 
Perpendicularly to the horizon. 2. Honestly ; 
without deviation from the right (Taylor). 
_ UIPRIGHTNESS. s. (from upright.) 1. 
Perpendicular erection (Waller).. 2. Honesty ; 
integrity (Atterbury). 
To UPRI/SE. v. n. (up and rise.) 1. To rise 
from decumbiture (Psalms). 2. To rise from 


orthography 


__ below the horizon (Cowley). 3. To rise with 


: 
i 


acclivity (Shakspeare). — 
Urprr’se. s. Appearance above the horizon 
{Shakspeare). . 
U/PROAR., s. (oproer, Dutch.) Tumult; 


bustle ; disturbance ; confusion (Raleigh). 


To Uproar. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
throw into confusion : not used (Shakspeare). 
To UPROO‘T. ». a. (up and roof.) To tear 
up by the root (Dryden). 

o UPROU'SE. v. a. (up and rouse.) To 
waken from sleep; to excite to action (Sh.). 

UPSAL, a town of Sweden, in Upland, 
with a famous university, and an archbishop’s 
eee. It contains, exclusive of the students, 
aboye 3000 inhabitants. It is divided into 
‘two almost equal parts by the river Sala; and 
the streets are drawn at right angles from a 
central kind of square. A few of the houses 
are built of brick ; but the generality are con- 
structed of wood, and painted red. The roofs 
are covered in with turf; and each_ house has 


_ its small courtyard or garden. Upsal was for- 
_ merly the metropolis of Sweden, and the royal 


residence. The ancient palace was a magnifi- 
cent building, until great part of it was con- 


| sumed by fire, in 1702. The cathedral, a large 


Gothie structure of brick, has been several 
times greatly damaged by fire, and as often 
Tepaired: it contains the monument of the 


_ famous Gustavus Vasa. |The university is the 
_ most ancient in Sweden, and the first semi- 


nary in the North for academical education. 


‘The Royal Society here is likewise the oldest 


literary academy in the North. Here is a 


botanical garden; of which the celebrated Lin- 
_Déus was superintendant. Upsal is seated in a 


vast open plain, fertile in corn, 35 miles 


| N.N.W. of Stockholm. Lon. 17. 48 E. Lat. 


59. 52 N. 
_U'PSHOT. s. (up and shot.) Conclusion; 


end; last amount ; final event (Pope). 


U'PSIDE down. 


plete disorder (Raleigh). 


i! U’PSPRING, s. A man suddenly exalted ; 
| AN upstart: not used (Shakspeare), 


(an adverbial form of 
_ speech.) 1. With the lower part, above the 


| “upon the wing. 
higher (Heylin). 2. In confusion; in com- 
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To UPSTAIND. v. n. (up and stand.) Te 
be erected (May). 

To UPSTA/RT. v. n. (up and start.) To 
spring up suddenly (Dryden). 

Uesra!rt. s. One suddenly raised towealth, 
power, or honour; what suddenly rises and 
appears (Milton). 

To UPSTA/Y,v. a. (up and stay.) To sus- 
tain; to support (Melton), —~ 

To'UPSW A/RM. v. a. (up and swarm.) To. 
raise in a swarm: out of use (Shakspeare). 

To UPTA/KE. v. a. (up and take.) To take 
into the hands (Spenser). | 

UPTON, a town in Worcestershire, with 
a market on Thursday; seated on the Severn, 
11 miles S. of Worcester, and 109 W.N.W, 
of London. Lon. 1.55 W. Lat. 51. 59 N. 

0 UPTRA/IN. v. a. (up and train.) To: 
bring up; to educate: not used (Spenser). 

To UPTU’RN. v. a. (up and turn.) To 
throw up; to furrow (Milton). 

UPUPA. Hoop, or hoopoe. In zoology, » 
genus of the class aves, order picee. Bill arched, 
long, slender, convex, a little compressed, 
somewhat obtuse; nostrils small, at the base 
of the bill; tongue obtuse, entire, triangular, 
very short; feet formed for walking. Ten 
species, scattered over the warmer climates of 
the globe. The following are the chief. | 

1.U. epops. Common hoopoe. Variegat- 
ed with blackish and rufous white, beneath 
reddish-white; crest yellow brown, or pale 
orange tipt with black ; tail black, witha white 
bar. is 

This species, often seen in our own country, 
is easily distinguished by its enormous tuft of 
feathers, which rise perpendicularly from the 
crown of the head, and which it can erect or 
depress at pleasure. Of this crest, the longest 
feathers are in the middle; so that, when 
erected, it is of a semicircular form, two inches 
above the head. The crest feathers are all 
brown, tipt at the end with black. The back, 
scapulars, and wings, are crossed with broad 
bars of white and black. The neck a pale 
reddish brown. The breast and belly are 
white. 

The hoopoes are spread over the whole of 
the ancient continent, from Sweden, where 
they inhabit the large forests; and even from 
Lapland and the Orcades ; to the Canaries and 
the Cape of Good Hope. Throughout all 
Europe: they are birds of passage, never re- 
maining the whole year, even in the mild 
climates of Greece and Italy. They are seen 
among those vast crowds ef migratory birds 
that, twice every year, pass the island of 
Malta. oj) 

The food of these birds, in a state of nature, 
is commonly insects, and especially stich as are 
found upon the surface of the ground ; for 
they seldom perch upon trees, or remain long 
In Egypt, they narrowly 
watch the retreat of the Nile, on account of its 
leaving a rich slime, which, being warmed by 
the sun, soon begins to teem with insects of 


every denomination. ‘Their flesh smells so 
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strongly of musk, that the cat, which is so fond 
of birds in general, will not taste it. The 
hoopoe builds in holes of rotten trees, or of 
old walls, and lays from two to seven eggs. 
‘This, according to ancient fable, is the bird 
into which Tereus was metamorphosed. 

2. U. paradisea. Crested hoopoe, Crested ; 
chesnut ; two of the tail-feathers very long. 
Inhabits India: nineteen inches in length. 

When tamed, this bird shews great attach- 
ment to its master; but is not easily reconciled 
to the company of strangers, This exclusive 
attachment becomes even so strong, as to efface 
the desire of liberty. A tamed hoopoe will 
not escape from its keeper; though left at full 
liberty to depart. When fully domesticated, it 
will eat indiscriminately either bread or raw 
flesh, and may be held a bird ef préy. In the 
vicinity of Cairo and Rosetto there are two 
varieties, the one migratory, and the other sta- 
tionary: and of the former, the individuals, 
at certain seasons, become fat, and are excel- 
lent eating. In Egypt, these birds assemble 
in small flocks; and when one finds itself de- 
serted by the rest, it recals its lost companions 
bya feeble sharp cry. In other places, the 
‘hoopoes are so solitary in their manners, that 
even when they arrive in the same district to- 
gether, before they take their departure, they 
are neighbours who hold no kind of commu- 
nication with each other. 

The young hoopoes are not all excluded from 
the shell at the same time. Several days, or 
even weeks, elapse, before the last are emanci- 
pated, if we may trust to their appearance in 
the nest; some being nearly fledged, while 
the rest are almost bare. The Italian natu- 
ralists allege, that birds of this species produce 
several broods in the same season, and that 
the young disperse as soon as they become in- 
dependent of their parents. About the end of 
summer, the hoopoes leave Europe; but, as 
they are produced at different seasons, they are 
not all equally prepared for the journey : 
whence many of ‘the young and infirm are 
forced to remain behind, and they shut them- 
selves up in the holes in which they were 
reared. Ina climate unsuitable to their con- 
stitution these pass the winter in a state ap- 
proaching to torpor, taking but little food, and 
often perishing; This has given rise to the 
opinion that the birds of hi genus lodge 
spontaneously during winter in hollow trees, 
where they-remain naked and benumbed till 
the approach of spring. Similar accounts have 
been given of the cuckoo, from probably a 
like cause, and founded on no better grounds. 

These birds, it is said, among the Egyptians, 
are accounted the emblems of filial affection. 
No sooner do the father and mother become 
frail from age,. than their young attend to 
nurse and comfort them, They warm them 
under their wings; aid them in thair painful 
moulting, by pulling away the old feathers ; 
apply healing herbs to their eyes when tender ; 
and render them all those services, ‘which the 
young themselves received during thieir feeble 
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age. Such-fables, however agreeable they 
may be to the pious credulity of the Egyptians, 
are far from: being so well attested as to merit 
any credit from the historian. 

The crested hoopoe is about the size of a 
thrush, and weighs from two to four ounces, 
So large a crest, added to a creature, of so dimi- 
nutive a size, renders this bird one of the most 
fantastical of the feathered tribes. The crest 
consists of two rows of feathers, equidistant, 
The feathers of the longest row arise from 
the middle of the crown; and hence, when’ 
erect, theyform a semicircle, about two inches 
and a half in height. The whole of these 
feathers are red, and terminate with a black 
spot. The upper part of the body is grey, 
with a tinge of brown, varied with transverse 
waves of dirty white: the wings and tail are 
black, undulated with bars of white. ‘There 
are some varieties of this bird in Europe, and 
a distinet species in the island of Madagascar, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope. To these, 
M. Montbeillard, the continuator of Buffon, 
has added a species, which he calls the prome- 
ripe, distinguished by a long tail, resembling 
that of the bird of Paradise. M. Brisson has 
added four different species of birds to this. 
genus, from America and the West Indies. 
These do not, however, seem strictly to belong 
to it, because they all want the large crest, the 
most singular characteristic of the European 
hoopoe. } 

There are two others, the Mexican and the 
brown or New Guinea, the former ninetecn, 
the latter twenty-two inches long. | 

UPWARD. a. (up and peap'v, Saxon.) 
Directed to a higher part (Dryden). : 

Ulpwarp. s. The top: out of use (Shaks.). * 

U'pwarp, Ulpwarps. ad. (up and pean.) 
1. Toward a higher place (Dryden). 2. To- 
ward heaven and God (Hookex). 3. With — 
respect to the higher part (Milton). 4. More 
than; with tendency to.a higher or greater 
number (Hooker). 5. Toward the source 
(Pope). . 

To UPWI'ND. ». a. pret. and pass. up- | 
wound. (up and wind.) To convolve (Spenser). 

UR (ane. geog.), a citadel of Mesopotamia, 
situated between the Tigris and Nisibis; taken 
by some for Ur of the Chaldees, the residence 

f Abraham. What seems to confirm this is, 
that from Ur to Haran, the other residence of 
the patriarch, the road lies directly for Palestine. 
And it is no objection that Ur is said to be in’ 
Mesopotamia: because the parts next the Ti- 
gris were occupied by the Chaldeans, as seems 
to be confirmed from Acts vii. 2,4. Itis call- 
ed Orche, in Strabo ; Orchoe, in Ptolemy. 

URACH, a town of Suabia, in the duchy of 
Wirtemburg. Here are considerable manu. 
factures of damask and other linens. It is 21_ 
miles S.S.E. of Stutgard, and 24 W. of Ulm. 
Lon.9.15 E. Lat. 48. 27 N. a 

URACHUS. (from spo, urine, and rw, tO 
contain.) The ligamentous cord that arises 
from the basis of the urinary bladder, which” 
it runs along and terminates in the umbilical 
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sord. In the fetuses of brute animals, which 
he ancients mostly dissected, it is a hollow 
mabe, and conveys the urine to the allantoid 
membrane. ; 

URAL, a river of Russia, which rises in 
mount Caucasus, and watering Orenburg, 
Uralsk, and Gurief, falls by three mouths into 
the Caspian sea.. See the next article. 

URALIAN COSSACS, a Tartar tribe that 
inhabit the Russian province of Orenburg, on 
the south side of the Cheat These Cossacs are 
descended from those of the Don; and are a 
valiant race. They profess the Greek religion ; 
but there are dissenters from the established re- 
ligion, whom the Russians called Roskolniki, 
or Separatists, and who style themselves Staro- 
yerski, or Old Believers. These consider the 
service of the established church as profane, 
and have their own priests and ceremonies. 
The Uralian Cossacs are all enthusiasts for 
the ancient ritual, and prize their beards al- 
most equal to their lives. A Russian officer 
having ordered a number of Cossac recruits to 
be publicly shaved in the town of Yaitsk, in 
1771, this wanton insult excited an insurrec- 
tion, which was suppressed for a time; but, 
in 1773, the impostor, Pugatchef, having as- 
sumed the name of Peter IIL. appeared among 
them, and, taking advantage of this circum- 
stance, roused them once more into open re- 
bellion. This being suppressed by the defeat 
and execution of the impostor, in order to ex- 
tinguish all remembrance of this rebellion, the 
river Yaik was called the Ural; the Yaik Cos- 
sacs were denominated Uralian Cossacs ; and 
the town of Yaitsk was named Uralsk. These 
Cossacs are very rich, in consequence of their 
fisheries in the Caspian sea, Their principal 
fishery is for sturgeons and beluga, whose roe 
supplies large quantities of caviare; and the 
fish, chiefly salted and dried, afford a consider- 
able article of consumption in the Russian em- 

ire. 

URALSK, a town of Russia, in the govern- 


ment of Caucasus and prevince of Orenburg. | 


It was formerly called Yaitsk (see the preced- 
Ing article) and is seated on the river Ural, 375 
miles N.N.E. of Astracan. Lon. 50. 10 E. 
Lat. 52.0.N. 

- URANIA, in fabulous history, one of the 
Muses, daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, 
who presided over astronomy. She was repre- 
sented as a young virgin crowned with stars, 
holding a globe in her hands, and having many 
mathematical instruments placed round. (He- 
stod. Apollod.). A sirname of Venus, the 

me as Celestial, supposed to preside over 

beauty and generation. | 

' Urania, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order monogynia. Calyxless; corol 
three-petalled 3 nectary two-leaved, with an 
additional bifid leaflet ; capsule inferior, three- 
Celled, many-seeded ; seeds in two rows, cover- 
: ed with an aril. One species only, a Mada- 
'-gascar tree, with an undivided trunk. 
_ URANITE, in mineralogy. See Uranium. 

_URANITIC OCHRE. See Uranium. 
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URANIUM, in mnineraloey a genus of the 
1 


class metals. Dark-grey, inclining internally 
to a brown, with a slight lustre, soft, brittle; 
specific gravity 6°440; hardly fusible before 
the blowpipe, but with borax forming a brown 
and with microcosmic salt a grass-green glass 5 
convertible into a yellow oxyd bythe nitric acid. 
Three species. 

1. U. ochraceum. Uranite. Uranites. Urae 
nitic édchre. Yellow oxyd of uranium. Yel- 


_lowish or green, of an earthy texture, entirely 


soluble in nitric acid, combined with a large 


portion of oxygen. Generally found on the . 


surface of uranium sulphureum or_ pech- 
blende in Cornwall, &c. of a lemon or brim- 
stone yellow or green; it slightly stains the 
fingers, is meagre to the touch, hardly fusible 
before the blowpipe, but in a strong heat. be- 
comes black: specific gravity 3°243 ; consists 
of oxyd of uranium and oxygen. _ 

2. U. chalcholithus. Chalcolit. Oxyd of 
uranite. Crystallized oxyd of uranium, 
Hardish, diaphonous, shining internally, of a 
foliated texture, entirely soluble in nitric acid. 
Found in Cornwall, near Eibenstock and Jo- 
hanngeorgenstadt in Saxony, and near Rein- 
breidenbach in the electorate of Trieves, some- 
times on the surface of other ores, sometimes 
in larger or less particles mixed with rocks of 
gneiss, garnet, or quartz, most commonly cry- 
stallized in cubes, square plates, eight-sided or 
six-sided prisms: colour emerald or grass- 
green, often inclining to silvery-white, or yel- 
lowish with a greenish-white streak: lustre 
sometimes perlaceous, sometimes metallic ; so- 
luble in nitric acid without effervescence, but 
insoluble and infusible by alkalies ; consists of 
oxyd of uranium, carbonic acid; and, the 
green kind, of a little oxyd of copper. 

3. U. sulphureum. Sulphurated uranitei 
Pechhblende. Hardish, very ponderous, black, 
compact, shining internally. Found at Johann- 


' georgenstadt, in Saxony; either forming en- 
tire thin strata, alternating with other stratified ~ 


minerals, or massive and dispersed; colour 


black, dark-grey, or blueish-black, with a 


darker streak, and opaque, black powder ; tex- 
ture conchoidal, very brittle ; imperfectly so- 
luble in sulphurie and muriatic acids, but per- 
fectly in nitric and nitro-muriatic acids, giving 
the solution a vinous yellow; forming a grey 
opake slag with borax and soda, and'a green 
glass with microcosmic salt: specific gravity 


6:378 to 7°500: contains, according to Klap- - 


roth, 
Uranium - 86°5 
Sulphuret oflead  - 60 
~ Silex - 5 
Oxyd ofiron ... = 25 
154 


The analysis of the ores of uranium is suf- 
ficiently simple. The only substances that 
have hitherto been found in natural mixture or 
combination with this metal are lead, iron; 
copper, sulphur, and silex. Of these the sul- 
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phur and silex are to be separated first by diges- 
tion in dilute nitric acid; and the other exotic 
materials from the metal thus far purified in 
the regular order of lead,’copper, and iron. 

The nitrat of uranium being boiled with 
caustic fixed alkali, the whole of the uranium 
will be precipitated as pure yellow oxyd. 

The process by which Klaproth reduced this 
metal is the following: he mixed the yellow 
oxyd of uranium, precipitated from its solutions 
by an alkali, with linseed oil, in the form of a 
paste, and this being exposed to a strong heat, 
there remained a black powder, which had 
lost rather more than one-fourth of its weight. 
It was then exposed to the heat of a porcelain 
furnace, in a close crucible, and the oxyd was 
afterwards found in a coherent mass, but fri- 
able under the fingers, and reduced to a black 
shining powder. It decomposed nitric acid 
with effervescence. This black powder, co- 
vered with calcined borax, was for the second 


time exposed to a still stronger heat, by which 


a metallic mass was obtained, consisting of 
Nie small globules adhering together. 
he affinity of the yellow oxyd for the acids 

is so considerable, that its salts are not decom- 
posed by the addition of zinc or of any other 
metal. 

The following vitrescent mixtures were 
made by Klaproth to ascertain the power of 
this oxyd as a colouring substance. 


Silex ~ 2 drachms, 
Carb. potash ~ 1 drachm, 
Yellow oxyd - - 10 prs. 
produces a clear light brown glass. 
Silex ~ 2 drachms, 
Carb. soda - 1 drachin, 
Yellow oxyd - 10 gts. 
produces an opaque, blackish-grey glass. 
Silex ~ 2 drachms, 
Glass of borax " 2 drachms, 
Yellow oxyd - 20 ¢rs. 


roduces a clear glass of a smoke-brown co- 
our. : 


Silex - 
Vitreous phosphoric acid 
(from bones) 2 drachms, 
Yellow oxyd - 20 ers. 
produces an opaque apple-green glass. like 
chrysoprase. 


Vitreous phosphoric . 
acid - 2drachms, 
Yellow oxyd - 10 ers. 
produces a clear emerald-green glass. 


The. glass obtained, however, by the two 
last experiments was in some degree deli- 
quescent. . 

The yellow oxyd when mixed with the 
common enamelling flux tinges porcelain of a 
deep orange-yellow. ate 

~The alloys of uranium are as yet wholly un- 
known. 

URANOSCOPUS. Star-gazer. In zoology, 
a genus of the class pisces, order jugularia. 
Head large, depressed, rough; upper jaw 


2 drachms, 


| ; 
ons ae 
shorter than the lower; gill-membrane with 
six papillous toothed rays; the covers with a 
membranaceous fringe; vent in the middle of 
the body. Two species. oa 
1. U. scaber. Body smooth. Head large, 
square, mailed, with a bone sprinkled over with 
minute warts, and which terminates above in 
two, beneath in five spines; tongue thick, 
strong, short, covered with minute teeth ; lips 
bearded with cirri; upper jaw with a double 
oval cavity within, lower covered with a mem= 
brane terminating in a long appendage ; eyes 
vertical, approximate ; pupil black, iris yellow; 
aperture of the gills very large; body cove 
with smal] scales, nearly square, as far as the 
vent, and afterwards round ; lateral line, con- 
sisting of small, round, hollow dots, descending 
from the nape to the pectoral fins, and after. 
wards straight; fins with soft yellow rays, 
those of the ventral quadrifid, of the broad 
pectoral cleft at the tip, of the glossy-black anal 
and dorsal simple, of the caudal much branche 
ed ; first dorsal fin bony. Inhabits the Medi- 
terranean sea; frequents deep places near the 
shores; body above brown, cinereous -at the 
sides, beneath white; feeds on smaller fishes 
and aquatic insects ; sometimes sleeps; flesh 
good, but tough ; length about a fuot. a 
2. U. Japonicus. “Back with a row of spin= 
ous scales, Head depressed, with recurvate 
prickles; ventral fins short. Inhabits the sea 
around Japan; halfa foot long; body round, 
above yellow, beneath white. a 
URANUS, or Ouranus, the same as Case 
lus, the most ancient of all the gods. He mare 
ried Tithea, or the Earth, by whom he had 
the Titans. His children conspired against him, 
because he confined them in the bosom of the 
earth, and his son Saturn mutilated him, and 
drove him from his throne. a3 
URANUus, in astronomy, the name given, 
for the sake of analogy, to the primary planet 
discovered by Dr. Herschel. See AsTRONO= 
my, GeorGiumM sipus, and HerscHeL. _ 
URATS. Salts formed by a combination of 
uric acid with an alkali or earth. See Unie 
ACID. a 
URBA'NITY., s. (urhanité, French ; urba- 
mitas, Latin.) Civility; elegance ; politeness; 
merriment ; facetiousness (Dryden). ee 
URBINO, a duchy of Italy, in the Eccle- 
siastical State, fifty-five miles long, and forty- 
five broad ; bounded on the north by Romagna, 
north-east by the gulf of Venice, south-ea 
and south by Ancona, and W. by Perugino 
and Tuscany. ‘The air is not deemed whole- 
some, nor is the soil fertile. The chief pro~ 
duction is silk, and game is plentiful. a 
UrsIno, a city of Italy, capital of the ducht 
of Urbino, and an archbishop’s see. The gee. 
lace, where the dukes formerly resided, nov d 
belongs to the pope. The university contain 
‘a noble college and sixteen convents. Great 
quantities of fine earthen ware are made here 
and it is famous for being the birthplace of the 
illustrious painter Raphael. It was taken by 
the French in 1796. It stands on a hill, be» . 
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tween the rivers Metro and Foglia, 58 miles 
E. of Florence, and 120 N. of Rome. Lon, 
12.40E. Lat. 43.46 N. Ms a 
. Ursino (Raphael D’). See RaPHAEL. 

URCEOLATE, in botany. Pitcher-shaped. 
Ureeoli s. pelvis instar inflatus & undique gib- 
“bus. Bellying out like a pitcher. Applied to 
the calyx, corol, and nectary. 

URCHIN, in zoology. See Ecuinus. | 
~ URcuin, a term of shght anger to a child. - 
~ URE, a river in Yorkshire, which rises-on 
‘the confines of Westmorland, flows by Mid- 
dieham, Ripon, Boroughbridge, and Aldbo- 
rough, and a little below joins the Swale, 
where the united stream forms the Ouse. 

UREA, the constituent and characteristic 
matter of urine, which may be obtained by the 
following process: Evaporate by a gentle heat 
a quantity of human urine, voided six or eight 
hours after a meal, till it is reduced to the con- 
sistence of a thick syrup. In this state, when 
put ‘by to cool, it concretes into a crystalline 
mass. Pour at different times upon this mass 
four times its weight of alcohol, and apply a 
one heat; a great part of the mass will be 

issolved, and there will remain only a number 
of saline substances. Pour the alcohol solution 
‘into a retort, and distil by the heat of a sand- 
bath till the liquid, after boiling some time, is 
reduced to the consistence of a thick syrup. 
‘The whole of the alcohol is now separated, 
and what remains in the retort crystallizes as 
it cools. These erystals consist of the substance 
known by the name of urea. 

Urea, obtained in this manner, has the form 
of crystalline plates crossing each other in dif- 
ferent directions. Its colour is yellowish 
white: it has a fetid smell, somewhat resem- 
bling that of garlic or arsenic; its taste is 

strong and acrid, resembling that of ammoni- 
acal salts ; it is very viscid and difficult to cut, 
and has a good deal of resemblance to thick 
honey. 


soluble in water; and during its solution a 
considerable degree of cold is produced. Al- 
cohol dissolves it with facility, but scarcely in 
so Jarge a proportion as water. ‘The alcohol 


solution yields crystals much more readily on 


~ evaporation than the solution in water. 
_ When nitric acid is dropt into a concen- 
trated solution of urea in water, a great num- 
_ber of bright pearl-coloured crystals are depo- 
_ sited, composed of urea and nitric acid. No 
_ other acid produces this singular effect. The 
- concentrated solution of urea in water is brown, 
but it becomes yellow when diluted with a 
large quantity of water. The infusion of nut- 
galls gives it a yellowish-brown colour, but 


_ causes no precipitate ; neither does the infusion , 


_ of tan produce any precipitate. 

When heat is applied to urea, it very soon 
melts, swells up, and evaporates with an insup- 
_portably fetid odour. hen distilled, there 


come over first benzoic acid, thencarbonat of 


ammonia in crystals, some carbureted hydrogen 
gass, with traces of prussic acid and oil; and 


~ 


When exposed to the open air, it 
very soon attracts moisture, and is converted 
into a thick brown liquid. It is extremely 
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there. remains :behind a large residuum, com~ 
posed of charcoal, muriat of ammonia, and 
muriat of soda. The distillation is accompa- 
nied with an almost insupportable fetid alli 
aceous oduur. ‘Two hundred and eighty parts 
of urea yield by distillation 200 parts of carbo- 
nat of ammouia, 10 parts of carbureted hydro 
gen gass, seven parts of charcoal, and 68 parts 
of benzoic acid, muriat of soda, and muriat of 
ammonia. These three last ingredients Four- 
croy and Vauquelin consider as foreign sub- 
stances, separated from. the urine by the alco- 
hol at the same time with the urea. . Hence it 


‘follows that 100 parts of urea, when distilled,. 


yield 


Q2'027 carbonat of ammonia 
4608 carbureted hydrogen gass- 
3°225 charcoal 


99860 , 
Now 200 parts of carbonat of ammonia, ac» 
cording to Fourcroy and Vauquelin, are com- 
posed of 86 amimonia, 90 carbonic acid gass, 
and 24 water. Hence it follows that 100 parts 
of urea are composed of 
39'°5 oxygen 
- 32°5 azot 
14:7 carbon 
13°3 hydrogen 


100°0 


But it can scarcely be doubted that the water 
which was found in the carbonat of ammonia 
existed ready-formedin the urea before the 
distillation. 

When the solution of urea in water is kept 
in a boiling heat, and new water is added as it 
evaporates, the urea is gradually decomposed, 
a very great quantity of carbonat of ammonia 
is disengaged, and at the same time acetic acid 
is formed, and some charcoal precipitates. 

When a solution of urea in water is left to 
itself for some time, it is gradually decompos- 
ed. A froth collects on its surface ; and air- 
bubbles are emitted which have a strong dis+ 
agreeable smell, in which ammonia and acetie¢ 
acid are distinguishable. The liquid contains 
a quanuty of acetic acid. The decomposition 
is much more rapid if a little gelatine 1s added 
to the solution. In that case more ammonia 


is disengaged, and the proportion ofacetic acid 


is Not so great. 
When the solution of urea is mixed with 


one-fourth of its weight of diluted, sulphuric 


acid, no effervescence takes place ; but, on 
the application of heat, a quantity of oil ap- 
pears on the surface, which concretes upon 
cooling ; the liquid which comes over into the 
receiver contains acetic acid, and a quantity of 
sulphat of ammonia remains in the retort dis- 
solved in the undistilled mass. By repeated 
distillations, the whole of the urea is converted 
into acetic acid and ammonia, 

When nitric. acid is poured upon crystal- 
lized urea, a violent effervescence takes place, 
the mixture froths, assumes the form ef a. 
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dark-red liquid, creat quantities of nitrous gass, 
azotic gass, and carbonic acid gass are disen- 
gaged. When the effervescence is over, there 
remains only a concrete white matter, with 
some drops of reddish liquid. When heat is 
applied to this residuum, it detonates like ni- 
trat of ammonia. Into a solution of urea, 


formed by its attracting moisture from the at- 


mosphere, an equal quantity of nitric acid, of 
the specific gravity 1.460, diluted with twice 
its weight of water, was added; a gentle effer- 
vescence ensued: a’ very small heat was ap- 
plied, which supported ‘the effervescence for 
two days. There was disengaged the first day 
a great quantity of azotic gass and carbonic acid 
gass ; the second day, carbonic acid gass ; and 
at last nitrous gass. At the same time with 
the nitrous gass the smell of the Oxyprussic 
acid of Berthollet was perceptible. At the 
end of the second day, the matter in the retort, 
which was become thick, took fire, and burnt 
with a violent explosion. The residuum con- 
tained traces of prussic acid and ammonia. 
The receivercontained a yellowish acid liquor, 
on the surface of which some drops of oil 
swam. 

Muriatic acid dissolves urea, but does not 
alter it. Oxymuriatic acid gass is absorbed 
very rapidly by a diluted solution of urea ; 
small whitish flakes appear, which soon be- 
come brown, and adhere to the sides of the 
vessel like a concrete oil. After a considerable 
quantity of oxymuriatic acid had been absorb- 
ed, the solution, left to itself, continued to ef. 
fervesce exceedingly slowly, and to emit car- 
bonie acid and azotic gass. After this effer- 
vescence was over, the liquid contained muriat 
and carbonat of ammonia. 

Urea is dissolved very rapidly by a solution 
of potass or soda, and at the same time a 
quantity of ammonia is disengaged ; the same 
substance ‘is disengaged when urea is treated 
with barytes, lime, or even magnesia. ’ Hence 
it is evident, that this appearance must be as- 
cribed to the muriat of ammonia, with which 
it is constantly mixed. When pure solid pot- 
ass is triturated with urea, heat is produced, 
a great quantity of ammonia is disengaged, 
the mixture becomes brown, and a substance 
is deposited, having the appearance of an em- 
pyreumatic oil. One part of urea and two 
of potass, dissolved in four times its weight of 
water, when distilled, gives out a great quan- 
tity of ammoniacal water ; the residuum con- 
tains acetat and carbonat of potass. 

When muriat of soda is dissolved in a solu- 

tion of urea in water, it is obtained by evapo- 
ration, not in cubic crystals, its usual form, 
but in regular octahedrons, Muriat of ammo- 
nia, on the contrary, which crystallizes natu- 
rally in octahedrons, is converted into cubes 
by dissolving and crystallizing it in the solution 
of urea. 
_ UREDO. (from uro, to burn.) An itch- 
ing or burning sensation of the skin, which 
accompanies many diseases. The nettle Tash 
is also so called. 


UREDo, in botany, a genus Of the class 
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cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus parasitical, 
consisting of mealy powder under the cuticle of 
plants; sometimes under the cuticle of leaves 
or stem; sometimes under that of the parts of 
fructification. Nine species, all indigenous 
to our country. The following are well enti« 
tled to notice. 

1. U. frumenti. Linear-oblong, black« 
brown; well known, as to its effects, by the 
name of blight. af rt 

2. U. segetum. Black, in the spikelets of | 
grasses. Equally well known, as to its ef. 
fects, by the name of smut. 

See the articles Huspanpry and Mo- 
Cor, under a particular species of which 
M. Wildenow has chosen to rank both these 
plants. . f 

UREE, in chemistry, the basis of the uric 
ammonia ; urine evaporated to the consistence 
of honey. . 

URENA, in botany, a genus of the class 
monadelphia, order polyandria, Calyx dou-_ 
ble; the outermost five-cleft ; capsule five~ _ 
celled, five-partible ; the cells closed and one-~ 


seeded. Eight species, natiyes of the East or 
West Indies. The two following are culti- ~ 
vated. 


1. U. lobata. . Angular-leaved urena: ris- 
ing with an upright stock, two feet high, | 
and mallow-shaped flowers of a deep blue. A 
native of China. a 

2. U. sinuata. Cut-leaved urena. Suffruti- 
cosa : rising three feet, with small rose-coloured 
flowers. A native of India. Beth are stove 
plants and inereased by seeds from their natural 
soils, 

URETER, (eprlno, from zpov, Urine.) The 
membranous canal which conveys the urine 
from the kidney to the urinary bladder ; at its - 
superior part it is considerably the largest, oc- 
cupying the greatest portion of the pelvis of 
the kidney ; it then contracts to the size of a 
goose-quill, and descends over the psoas mag- 
nus muscle and large crural vessels into the — 
pelvis, in which it perforates the urinary blad- 
der very obliquely. Its internal surface is lubri- 
cated with mucus, to defend it from ‘the irrita-— 
tion of the urine in passing. j 

URETHRA. (epnfpa, from sey, the urine, 
because it is the canal through which the 
urine passes.) A membranous canal running | 
from the neck of the bladder through the infe- 
rior part of the penis to the extremity of the 
glans penis, in which it opens by a longitudinal 
orifice, called the meatus urinarius. 
course it first passes through the prostate gland, 
which portion is distinguished by the name of 
the prostatical urethra; it then becomes much 
dilated, and is known by the name of the bnlb- 
Ous part, in which is situated a Cutaneous 
eminence called the caput gallinaginis or veru- 
montanum, around which are ten or twelve 
orifices of the excretory ducts of the prostate 
gland, and two of the spermatic vessels. The — 
remaining part of the urethra contains a num- 


ber of triangular mouths, which are the lacu- 


n#, Or openings of the excretory ducts of the. 
mucous glands of the urethra. * 


In this | 
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URETRIS. Medicines which promote a 
discharge of urine. 

To URGE. v. a. (urgeo, Latin.) 1. To 
incite; to push; to pfess by motives (T%lot- 
son). 2. To provoke; to exasperate (Shak- 
speare). 3. To follow close, so as to impel 
(Pope). 4. To labour vehemently; to do 
with eagerness or violence (Pope). 5. To 
press ; to enforce (Dryden). 6. ‘lo press as 
an argument (Shakspeare). 7. To impor- 
tune; to solicit (Spenser). 8. To press in op- 
position, by way of objection (Tillotson). 

To UrGg. v. n. To press forward (Donne). 
~ URGEL, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 
and a bishop’s see. It is seated on the Segra, 
in a fertile plain, surrounded by mountains 
planted with vineyards, 78 miles N.N.W. of 
Bitclone: Lon. 1. 28 E. - Lat. 42. 24 N. 

URGENCY. s. (from urgent.) Pressure 
of difficulty or necessity (Swift). 

U'RGENT. a. (urgent, French; urgens, 
Latin.) 1. Cogent; pressing; violent (Ra- 
leigh). 2. Importunate ; vehement in solicita- 
tion (Exodus). 

/ UIRGENTLY. ad. Cogently; violently ; 
vehemently ; importunately (Harvey). 

~ UIRGER. s. (from urge.) One who presses ; 
importuner (Swift). 

RI, a canton of Swisserland, 30 miles 
long and 12 broad ; bounded on the N. by the 
canton of Schweitz and the Walstadter See, E. 
by the cantons of Grisons and Glarus, S. by 
the bailiwics of Italy, and W. by the cantons 
of Underwalden and Bern. Altorfis the ca- 
pital. See ScHWEITZ. 

URIC ACID. Uric or lithic acid was dis- 
covered by Scheele in 1776. It is the most 
common constituent of urinary calculi, and ex- 
ists also in human urine. That species of cal- 
culus which resembles wood in its colour and 
appearance is composed entirely of this sub- 
stance. It was called at first lithic acid; but 
this name, in consequence of the remarks made 
by Dr. Pearson on its impropriety, has been 
laid aside, and that of uric acid substituted in 
its place. 

, Uric acid in this state has a brown colour ; 
itis hard, and crystallized in small scales. It 
has neither taste nor smell, is insoluble in cold 
water, but soluble in 360 parts of boiling wa- 
ter. The solution reddens vegetable blues, 
especially the tincture of turnsol. A great 
part of the acid precipitates again as the water 
cools. It combines readily with alkalies and 
earths ; but the compound is decomposed by 
every other acid. -Muriatic acid has no action 


on it, neither has sulphuric acid while cold, , 


but when assisted by heat it decomposes it 
entirely. 

* When triturated with potass or soda, it 
forms a saponaceous paste, very soluble in wa- 
ter when there is an excess of alkali, but spar- 
ingly when the alkaliis neutralized. The urat 
of potass or of soda is nearly tasteless. The 
last is found crystallized, constituting gouty 
concretions. Ammonia does not dissolve uric 
acid, but it combines with it, and forms a salt 
not more soluble than the pure acid, and re- 
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sembling it in its external characters. Neither 
does uric acid dissolve in lime-water; the alka- 
line carbonats have no action whatever on it. 
Hence the only urat which has hitherto been 
detected is urat of ammonia, or uric acid united 
with volatile alkali. - 

Nitric acid dissolves it readily ; the solution 
is of a pink-colour, and has the property of 
tinging animal substances, the skin for in= © 
Stance, of the same colour. When this solu- 
tion is boiled, a quantity of azotic gass, carbo- 
nic acid gass, and of prussic acid, is disengaged. 
When oxymuriatic acid gass is. made to pass 
into water containing this acid suspended in it, 
the acid assumes a gelatinous appearance, then 
dissolves ; carbonic acid gass 1s emitted, and 
the solution yields by evaporation muriat of 
ammonia, superoxalat of ammonia, muriatic 
acid, and malic acid. ' 

When uric acid is distilled, about a fourth 
of the acid passes over a little altered, and is 
found in the receiver crystallized in plates; a 
few drops of thick oil make their appearance ; 
4th of the acid of concrete carbonat of ammo- 
nia, some prussiat of ammonia, some water, 
and carbonic acid, pass over; and there re- 
mains in the retort charcoal, amounting to 
about ,!th of the weight of the acid distilled. 

These facts are sufficient to shew us that 
uric acid is composed of carbon, azot, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen ; and that the proportion of 
the two last ingredients is much smaller than 
of the other two. 

URIM and THUMMIM, among the an- 
client Hebrews, a certain oracular manner of 
consulting God, which was done by the high 
priest dressed in his robes, and having on his 
pectoral or breast-plate. Various have been 
the sentiments of commentators concerning the 
urim and thummim. Josephus, and several 
others, maintain, that it meant the precious 
stones set in the high-priest’s breast-plate, 
which by extraordinary lustre made known the 
will of God to those who consulted him. 
Spenser believes that the urim and thummim 
were two little golden figures shut up in the 
pectoral, as in a purse, which gave responses 
with an articulate voice. In short, there are 
as many opinions concerning the urim and 
thummim as there are particular authors that 
wrote about them. Broughton thinks, that the 
words urim and thummim signify some divine 
virtue and. power annexed to the breast-plate 
of the high-priest, by which an oraculous an- 
swer was obtained from God when he was 


consulted by the high-priest ; and that this was 


called urim and thummim, to express the clear- 
ness and perfection which these oracular an- 
swers always carried with them; for urim 
signifies light, and thummim perfection: these 
answers not being imperfect and ambiguous, 
like the heathen oracles, hut clear and evident. 


‘The use made of the urim and thummim was 


to consult God in difficult cases relating to the 
whole state of Israel; and sometimes in cases 
relating to the king, the sanhedrim, the gene- 
ral of the army, or some other great personage. 

A very ingenious writer (we suspect, a fe- 
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male one) in the Christian Observer is dispos- 
ed to consider the names of the twelve-tribes of 
Israel engraven on the twelve precious stones 
as what alone was. meant by the lustre and 
perfection, the urim and the thummim, which 
was appointed to be put in the breast-plate of 


judgment; urim denoting the glory of the vi-. 


sible church, as bearing the light of truth (sig- 
nified by the lustre of the precious stones) ; and 
thummim, the unity of all its parts, constitut- 
ing its perfection, signified by all the tribes of 
Israel engraven on these stones, and, as it were, 
enshrined in their glory. 

For a fuller explication, together with strik- 
ing practical reflections jn favour of unity of 
spirit, deduced from the circumstance that the 
enquiry by urim and thummim ceased about 
the time of the defection of the ten tribes, see 
Christian Observer, vol. xi. p. 137. 

URINA. (esov, from opsw, to rush out.) See 
URINE. 

U'/RINAL. s. (urinal, French.) A bottle 
in which urine is kept for inspection. 

URINARIA: (so called from producing a 
eopious evacuation of urine.) See LInNARIA. 

RINARY BLADDER. Vesica urina- 
ria. A muscular sac, situated in the cavity of 
the pelvis ; in men between the pubes and rec- 
tum; and in women between the pubes and 
uterus; which receives the urine, retains it a 
certain tine, and then expels it. Its external 
coat is from the peritoneum ; internally it is 
covered with a mucous membrane, which se- 
parates mucus from the blood to lubricate and 
defend it from the acrimony of the urine. 
Anatomists have distinguished this bladder 
into a fundus, body, and neck. It has arteries 
from the hypogastric and hemorrhoidal ; nerves 
from the intercostal and sacral; and its veins 
empty themselves into the hypogastric veins. 

URINARY CALCULUS, a hard round con- 
cretion frequently formed in the bladder of 
many animals, and especially of man, stony in 
appearance, and producing the most dreadful 

aroxysins of pain and general disease, for 


which no radical cure has hitherto been dis- 


covered, except a very serious surgical opera- 
tion. 

The stone in the bladder has been examined 

with minute attention by several most excellent 
chemists, who have been stimulated by the ad- 
ditiona) hope of finding a solvent which might 
remove it altogether, or at least mitigate the 
severity of the symptoms which it produces: 
and it was early discovered that a considerable 
benefit was derived from the internal use of al- 
kaline medicines, taken in as large quantity as 
could be borne, and fora length of time. 

The first and by far the most important dis- 
covery relating to the chemical nature of cal- 
culus was made by Scheele in 1776, who ob- 
tained from it a large proportion of a peculiar 
erystallizable substance till then unknown, 
which had all the propertics of a very weak 
acid, PAR ARY in reddening litmus, and 
neutralizing alkaline and earthy bases. This 
substance was afterwards denominated lithic 
acid and more lately uric acid. The discovery 
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gave a new interest to the examination of cale 
culi, and many additional observations have 
been added by other chemists. Bergman, who 
was employed on the same subject at the same 
time with Scheele, gave some further remarks 
on its habitude with acids. Dr. Wollaston 
has shown that the gouty calculus, or chalk- 
stone, as it is generally called, consists of the 
lithic acid neutralized by soda, and has also 
added largely to our knowledge of the varieties 
of urinary calculi, by discovering that phos- 
phat of ammonia and magnesia is the composi 
tion of one species ; that pure phosphat of lirfle 
forms another species; and that the variet 
known to surgeons by the name of the ae 
berry calculus, consists of phosphat and oxalat 
of lime. Dr. Pearson, in analyzing 200 ‘spe- 
cimens of calculi, has found the lithic acid of 
Scheele, in all but six, of very varying propor~ 
tions, but he considers this peculiar substance 
rather as an animal oxyd than an acid. Brug. 
natelli and other chemists, whom it is need- 
less to enumerate, have thrown some further. 
light on this subject; and lastly, a long and 
most elaborate series of experiments has been~ 
made by Fourcroy and Vauquelin, which gives 
the fullest and most comprehensive view of the - 
subject. 

From all these authorities 
the following particulars ; : 

The greater number of urinary calculi or 
stones in the bladder are of a round or oval 
shape, varying in size from that of a bean to the. 
bigness of a pullet’s egg; brittle, hard enough 
to take a good polish: when sawn through 
obviously composed of concentric laminz form- 
ed round a small nucleus; of a dull yellow to a 
red gravelly colour, often interspersed with 
blood-red spots; and the specific gravity of 
even the heaviest does not qtite amount to 2. 
These are the calculi into which the lithic or 
uric acid enters as a constituent part, but even: 
in these there is a considerable variety of tex- 
ture and appearance, the surface being some- 
times smooth and polished, sometimes rough 
with small protuberances, and occasionally in- 
terspersed with crystals, which latter are the 


we may collect 


‘ammoniaco-magnesian phosphat. 


The mulberry calculi, as they are called, are. 
distinguished by their mammillated and usually 
polished surface, resembling that of the mul- 
berry, and their colour, too, is generally much 
darker. ‘These, as before mentioned, have 
been found by Dr. Wollaston to consist chiefly » 
of oxalat of lime. The analysis of this and of 
the other rarer varieties we shall return to, 
after describing the common uric calctlus, 
which is particularly. distinguished by its la- 
mellar texture, its toughness, and the uniform — 
brown yellow colour of the inner part, a good 
deal resembling petrified wood in appearance. 
. When this calculus is boiled for some time 
in water, a solution is obtained holding about 
8 grs. in 5 oz. of liquid which reddens litmus — 
paper. As it grows cold the greatest part of - 
the dissolved portion of calculus separates again 
in the form of fine crystals; and it is these” 
which constitute the pure lithic or uric acid, 
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The muriatic acid has no effect on this éalenlus. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it by the 
assistance of heat.’ But the most characteris- 
‘tic effects are those produced by the nitric 
acid: When this acid, somewhat dilute, is 
boiled on the calculus, the latter is entirely dis- 
solved, red vapours atise, and a good deal of 
earbonic acid gass is produced. ‘The solution 
is acid though more of the calculus is added 
than the nitric acid can dissolve; it-is of an 
orange-yellow colour, which reddens by eva- 
oration, and produces rose-coloured spots on 
the skin about half an hour after it has been 
applied. This solution is not precipitated by 
any caustic alkali, but when an excess of it is 
added, an alkaline solution is produced which 
is of a rose colour when heated, and tinges the 

$kin equally with the acid solution. 
_ Calculus of phosphat of ammonia with mag- 
nesia.—A species of urinary calculus exists 
which was first noticed by Mr. Tennant to 
_ differ from the common calculi in being fusible 
_under the blowpipe into an opake white glass, 
instead of being almost wholly consumed : 
_whence this able chemist conjectured it to be 
' phosphat of lime united with some other phos- 
phoric salt. This conjecture was found to be 


almost exact by the subsequent analysis of 


Dr. Wollaston, who ascertained its composi- 
‘tion to be a triple salt composed of phosphoric 
acid, ammonia, and magnesia. This fusible cal- 
culus is always whiter. and harder than the 
_common calculi, and generally has the appear- 
ance of sparkling erystals, which are sometimes 
-woided in the form of a white sand. 


» Phosphat of lime calculus—The surface of — 


this is generally of a pale brown, and so smooth 
as to appear polished. When sawn through it 
is found very regularly laminated, and the la- 
‘mina in general adhere co slightly to each other 
as to separate with ease into concentric crusts. 
“Sometimes the Jaminz are striated in a direc- 
‘tion perpendicular to the surface, giving a crys- 
tallized fibrous texture. This calculus dissolves 
dotally and slowly in nitric or muriatic acid, 
and the muriatic solution crystallizes on evapo- 
Jation. The phosphat of lime is precipitated 
by ammonia. Before the blowpipe this calcu- 
‘us becomes at first slightly charred, owing to 
‘the burning of some gelatin or other uniting 


animal tincture with which it is intermixed; . 


‘but it soon becomes perfectly white, and. at 
‘ast fuses into an opake globule. 

* Calculus with oxalat of lime. Mulberry 
alculus:—This calculus is the hardest and 
heaviest of all these substances. Its colour is 
‘generally of a dark chocolate brown externally, 
_and irregularly grey within. Its surface is co- 
“vered with tubercles or rounded knobs, like the 
‘mulberry; and when sawn through it gives 
‘the same smell as bone or ivory. It is soluble 
/with difficulty in acids; the caustic alkalies 
“have no action upon it. When calcined in the 
“Open air it blackens, and gives an ammoniacal 
smell, and the other products of soft ‘animal 
“Matter; and a white powder finally remains, 


-which consists of quick-lime and phosphat of 


time. 
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‘emitted in the morning after sleeping. 


‘ed with urine. 
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Under the researches of MM. Foucroy and 
Vauquelin urinary calculi have been divided 
and arranged into the following twelve distinet 
species. nig ¥ 

1. Calculi of urie¢ acid alone. 

2, Urat of ammonia. 
_ 8. Osxalat of lime. _ Muiberry calculi. 

4, Uric acid, and earthy phosphats, in two 
distinet layers. 

5. The same intermixed, . 

6. Urat of ammonia, and earthy phosphats, 
in distinct layers; 

7. The same intermixed, } 

8. Phosphat of lime and ammoniaco-mag- 
nesian phosphat. 

9. Nucleus oxalat of lime, and covered with 
a thick coating of uric acid. ' . 

10. A nucleus of oxalat of lime, invested 
with earthy phosphats. tel 3 

11. Urie acid, or urat of ammonia, earthy 
phosphats and oxalat of lime. 

12. Uric acid, urat of ammonia, earthy 


' phosphats and silex. 


This-last is made.a distinct species, on ace 
count of the silex, which however is rare. 

The above classification is. perhaps too com- 
plicated ; but it will at least serve to show the 
very various nature of urinary calculi and the 
total absence of any one common chemical 
property: and it hence demonstrates to us the 
impossibility of finding a single solvent which 
may apply to every case of this formidable diss 
ease. . 
U/RINATIVE. a. Working by urine; pro- 
voking urine (Bacon). 

URINA‘TOR. 8. (urinator, Latin.) A 
diver (Ray). : . 

URINE. (soy, from opsw, to rash’ out.) 
The saline liquid secreted in the kidneys, and 


dropping down from theta, guttatim, through the | 


ureters into the cavity of the urinary bladder. 
The secretory organ is composed of the arte~ 

rious vessels of the cortical substance of the kid- 

tieys, from which the.urine passes through the 


uriniferous tubuli and renal papillz, into the re- — 


nal pelvis, whence it flows drep by drop through 
the ureters into the cavity of the urinary blad~- 
der; where it is detained some hours, and, at 
length, when abundant, eliminated through the 
urethra. The urine of an healthy man is divided 
in general into, 

1. Crude, or that which is emitied:one or two 
hours after eating ; this is for the most part aque- 
ous, and often vitiated by some foods, and, 

2. Cocted, which is eliminated some hours 
after the digestion of the food, as that which is 
This is 
generally in smaller qnantity, thicker, more co- 
loured, more acrid than at any other time. Of 
‘such cocted urine the colour is usually citrine, 
and not unhandsome. The degree of heat agrees 
with that of the blood ; hence in. atmospheric air 
it is warmer, 2s is perceived if the hand be wash- 
The specific grayity is greater 
than water, and that emitted in the morning is 


‘always heavier than at any other time, The 


smell of fresh urine is not disagreeable. The taste 
is saltish and nauseous. The consistence is some- 


‘what thicker than water. The quantity depends 
‘on that of the liquid drink, its diuretic nature, 


and the temperature of the air. - 


we 
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Preperties of healthy urine.—I. Fresh urine 
does not appear to be of an acid nor an alkaline 
nature ; for it does not change the syrup of violets, 
2. Mixed wiih fixed alkali and aqua calcis, it eruc- 
tates volatile alkali. 3. Urine is neither coagulat- 
ed by alcohol of wine, nor mineral acor: henreit 
is an aqueous liquor, not a serous one. 4. When 
cold it is gradually rendered more turbid, and 
deposits a sediment, which is again dissolved if 
the urine be made warm. 5, Evaporated to the 
thickness of honey, it becomes red, bitter, very 
acrid, but not alkaline, and is called sapa of 


urine; which, when evaporated to dryness, is 


called extract of urine. 6. Urine distilled to the 
consistence of honey, and suffered to crystallize, 
deposits sal digestivus, microcosmic salt, and 
phosphurated and mineral alkaii. 

The changes of urine in the air.—Preserved in 
an open vessel it remains pellucid for some time, 
and at length there is perceived at the botiom a 
nubecula, or little cloud, consolidated as it were 
from the gluten. ‘This nubecula increases by 
degrees, occupies all the urine, and renders it 
opake. ‘The natural smell is changed into a pu- 
trid cadaverous one; and the surface is now ge- 
nerally covered with a cuticle, composed of very 
minute crystals. At length the urine regains its 
transparency, and the colour is changed from a 
yellow to a brown; the cadaverous smell passes 
into an alkaline, and a brown grumous sediment 
falls to the bottom, filled with white particles, 
deliquescing in the air, and so conglutinated as 
to form, as it were, little soft calculi. 

Thus two sediments are distinguishable in 
the urine; the ene white and gelatinous, and se- 
parated in the beginning ; the other brown and 
grumous, deposited by the urine when putrid. 

Spontaneous degeneration.—Of all the fluids of 
the body, the urine first putrefies. In summer, 
after a few hours, it becomes turbid and sordidly 
black, then deposits a copious sediment, and ex- 
hales afetor like that of putrid cancers, which 
at length becomes cadaverous. Putrid urine ef- 
fervesces with acids, and if distilled, gives off, 
‘ before water, an uripous volatile spirit. 

No liquor in the human, body, however pure, 
is so variable in respect to: quantity and quality 
as the urine, for it varies, ws 

1. In respect to age: in the fetus it is inodor- 
ous, insipid, and almost aqueous ; but. as the in- 
fant grows it becomes more acrid and fetid, and 
in old age more particularly so. 

2, In respect to drink : itis secreted in greater 
quantity, and of a more pale colour, from cold and 
copious draughts. It becomes green from an in- 
fusion of Chinese tea, or the use of the pulp of 
cassia. ) 

3. In respect to food: from eating the heads 
of asparagus, or olives, it contracts a peculiar 
smell - from the fruit of the opuntia it becomes 
red, and from fasting, turbid, 

_ 4. In respect to medicines: from the exhi- 
bition of rhubarb-root, it becomes yellow ; and 
from turpentine, a violet colour. 

5. In respect to the time of the year: in the 
winter ihe urine is more copious and aqueous, ; 
but in the summer, from the increased transpi- 
ration, it is more sparing, higher coloured, and 
so acrid, that it sometimes becomes strangurious. 
The climate induces the same difference, 

6. In respect to the muscular motion of the 
body: it is secreted more sparingly, and con- 
centrated by motion; and is more copiously di- 
luted, ‘an@ rendered more crude, by rest. 


, 


7. In respect of the affection of the mind %, 
thus fright makes the urine pale. . 

Use.—The urine is an excrementitious fluid, like 
lixivium, by which the human boey is not only 
liberated from the superfluous water, but also ~ 
from the superfluous salts and animal earth, and 
is defended from corruption. . 

_ Lastly, ‘The vis medicairix nature sometimes 
eliminates many morbid and acrid substances 
with the urine, as may be observed in fevers, 
dropsies, &e. ; 

No animal substance has attracted more at-— 
teniion than this, both on account of its supposed — 


connection with various diseases, and on account 


of the singular products obtained from it. In ge- 
neral, healihy urine is a transparent liquid of a 
light amber. colour, an aromatic smell, and a dis- 
agreeable bitter iaste. Its spceific gravity varies, | 
according to Mr. Cruikshank, from 1.005 to 
1.033. When it cools, the aromatic smell leaves 
it, and is succeeded by another, well known by - 
the name of urinous smell. This smeli is suc- 
ceeded in two or three days by another, which 
has a considerable resemblance to that of sour 
milk. This smell gradually disappears in ite 
turn, and is succeeded by a fetid alkaline odour, 
Urine reddens paper stained with turnsole and 
with the juice of radishes, and therefore contains 
an acid. ear ae ‘el dane 
If a solution of ammonia is poured into fresh 
urine, a white powder precipitates, which has the 
properties of phosphat of lime. The presence of 
this substance in urine was first discovered by 
Scheele. If lime-water is poured into urine, 
phosphat of lime precipitates in greater abund- 
ance than when ammonia is used ; consequently 
urine contains phosphoric acid. Thus we see 
that the phosphat of lime is kept dissolved in urine 
by an excess of acid, or it is in the state of su- 
per-phosphat. This also was first discovered by 
Scheele. This substance is most abundant in 
the urine of the sick. Berthollet has observed, 
that the urine of gouty people is less acid than 
that of people in perfect health. The average 
quantity of phosphat of lime in healthy urine is, 
as Cruikshank has ascertained, about ,}, of the 
weight of the urine. ’ 
_ Ifthe phosphat of lime precipitated from urine 
is examined, a little magnesia will be found 
mixed with it. Fourcrey and Vauquelin have 
ascertained that this is owing to a litle phos- 
phat of magnesia which urine contains, and 
which is decomposed by the alkali or lime em- 
ployed to precipitate the phosphat of lime. 
Proust informs us that carbonic acid exists in 
urine, and that its separation occasions the froth 
which appears during the evaporation of urine. 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin, on the other hand, 


_consider this acid as formed during the evapo- 


ration, by the decomposition of the urea. ‘The 
observations of Proust confirm these which had 
been made by Priestley and Percival. ; 

Proust has observed, that urine kept in new 
casks depesits small crystals, which effloresce in 
the air and fall to powder. These crystals pos- 
sess the properties.of carbonat of lime. Hence 
we must conclude that urine contains carbonat of 
lime ; a very exiraordinary fact, if we reflect that 
super-phosphat of lime is also present. f 

When fresh urine cools, it often lets fall a 
brick-coloured precipitate, which Scheele first 
ascertained to be crystals of uric acid. All urine 
contains this’ acid, even when no sensible pre- 
cipitate appears when it cools, For if.a suf- 
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‘ficient quantity of clear and fresh urine is eva- 
porated to ;4, of its weight, a subtle powder pre- 
cipitates to the bottom, and attaches itself in part 
-yery firmly to the vessel. This part may be dis- 
‘solved in pure alkali, and precipitated again by 
‘acetic acid. It exhibits all the properties of 
uric acid. The fact‘is, that the precipitate 
which usually falls when, urine cools consists 
‘chiefly of phosphat of lime and uric acid. It may 


be dissolved in diluted nitrie acid. If the so- 


Jution is heated and evaporated to dryness, it as- 
sumes a fine rose-colour if uric acid is present. 
“The proportion of uric acid varies considerably 
in urine. It erystallizes in small red prisms, 
‘partly on the surface, if urine is mixed with some 
nitric acid, and jeft exposed to the air. 
‘During intermittent fevers, and especially dur- 
“ing diseases of the liver, a copious sediment of a 
-brick-red colour is deposited from urine. This 
sediment is the rosacic acid of Proust. Scheele 
considered this sediment as uric acid mixed with 
‘some phosphat of lime; and the same opinion has 
‘been entertained by. other chemists: but Proust 
affirms that it consists chiefly of a different sub- 
Stance, to which he has given the name of rosacic 
‘acid from its colour, mixed with a certain pro- 
portion of uric acid and phosphat of lime. This 
‘rosacic acid, he informs us, is distinguished from 
“the urie by the facility with which it dissolves in 
hot water, the violet prezipitate which it occa- 
‘sions in muriat of gold, and by the little ten- 
deney which it has to crystallize. 

If fresh urine is evaporated to the consistence 
of a syrup, and muriatic acid is then poured into 
‘it, a precipitate appears which possesses the pro- 
‘perties of benzoic acid. Scheele first discovered 
the presence of benzoic acid in urine. He eva- 
porated it to dryness, separated the saline part, 
and applied heat to the residuum. The benzoic 
“acid was sublimed, and found crystallized in the 
‘receiver. Considerable quantities of benzoic acid 

may thus be obtained from the urine of horses 
‘and cows, where it is much more abundant than 
in human urine. In human urine it varies from 

7000 10 jaha5 Of the whole. Proust affirms that the 
‘acid obtained by Scheele’s process is not the ben- 
zoic, but another possessed of similar properties ; 
but differing in this circumstance, that nitric acid 
Be teescs it, whereas it only whitens benzoic 
acid. 

_ When an infusion of tan is dropt into urine, a 
white precipitate appears, having the properties 
of the combination of tan and albumen, or gela- 
fin. Urine therefore contains albumen or gela- 
tin. These substances had been suspected to be 


in urine, bui their presence was first demonstrated | 


by Seguin, who discovered the above method of 
detecting them. Their quantity in healthy urine 
as very small. Cruikshank found that the pre- 
tipitate afforded by tan in healthy urine amount- 
ed to 51th part of the weight of the urine. It is 
to these substances that the appearance of the 
cloud, as it is called, or the mucilaginous matter, 
which is sometimes deposited as the urine cools, 
is owing. It is probable that healthy urine con- 
tains only gelatin, and not albumen, though the 
quantity is too small to admit of accurate exa- 
Mination ; but in many diseases the quantity of 
these matters is very much increased. The urine 
of dropsical people often coniains so much albu- 
Men, that it coagulates not only on the addition 
acids, but even on the application of heat. In 
all cases of impaired digestion, the albuminous 
@nd gelatinous part of urine is much increased. 


os 
This forms one of the most conspicuous and im- 
portant distinctions between the urine of those 
who enjoy good and bad health. 

If urine is evaporated by a slow fire to the con- 
sistence of a thick syrup, it assumes a deep brown 
colour, and exhales a fetid ammoniacal odour. 
When allowed to cool, it concretes into a mass of 
crystals, composed of all the component parts of 
urine. If four times its weight of alcoho! is 
poured upon this mass at intervals, and a slight 
heat applied, the createst part of it is dissolved. 
The al-ohol, which has acquired a brown co- 
lour, is to be decanted off, and distilled in a re- 
tort in a sand-heat, till the mixture has boiled 
for some time, and acquired the consistence of a_ 
syrup. By this time the whole of the alcohol has 
passed off; and the matter, on cooling, crystal- 
lizes in quadrangular plates which intersect each 
other, ‘This substance is urea, which composes 
33 of the urine, provided the watery part is ex- 
eluded. To this substance the taste and smell of 
urine are owing. It is a substance which cha- 
racterizes urine, and constitutes it what it is, and 
to which the greater part of the very singular 
phenomena of urine is to be ascribed. See 
UREA. : 

It may be detected by evaporating urine to the 
consistence of a syrup, and pouring into it con- 
centrated nitric acid. Immediately a great num- 
ber of white shining crystals appear in the form 
of plates very much resembling crystallized bo- 
racic acid, These crystals are urea combined 
with nitric acid. 

The quantity of urea varies exceedingly in dif- 
ferent urines. In the urine voided soon aftér‘a 
meal, very little of it is to be found, and scarcely 
any at all in that which hysterical patients void 
during a paroxysm. 

According to Fourcroy and Vauquelin, the co 
lour of urine depends upon the urea : the greater 
the proportion*of urea, the deeper the colour. 
But Proust has detected a resinous matter in 
urine similar to the resin of bile; and to this 
substance he ascribes the colour of urine. If 
urine, evaporated to the consistence of an extract, 
is mixed with sulphuric acid and distilled, this 
resin, he informs us, separates during the dis- 
tillation. What is first obtained is soft, but the” 
last portions are in the state of a dry powder. 
The consistence and coluur of this resin resemble 
castor; it is very soluble in alcohol, and _pre- 
cipitated from its solution by water: but it is also 
soluble in water; and, according to Proust, is 
the resin of bile, somewhat modified by its pass- 
age through the urinary organs. ; 

If urine is slowly evaporated to the consistence 
of a syrup, a number of crystals make their ap- 


pearance ou its surface: these possess the pro- 


perties of muriat of soda, Urine therefore con - 
tains muriat of soda, It is well known that mu- 
riat of soda crystallizes in cubes; but when ob- 
tained from urine it has the form of octahedrons. 
This singular modification of its form is owing 
to the action of urea. It has been long known 
that urine saturated with muriat of soda deposits 
that salt in regular octahedrons. 

The saline residuum which remains after the 
separation of urea from erystallized urine by 
means of aleoho! has been long known under the 
names of fusible salt of urine and microcosmic 
salt. Various methods of obtaining it have been 
given by chemists; from Boerhaave, who first 
published a process, to Rouelle and Chaulnes, 
who gave the method just saseiantae ae" Ifthe sa- 
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line mass is dissolved in a sufficient quantity of hot . 


- witter, and allowed to crystallize spontaneously 
in a close vessel, two sets of crystals are gra- 


dually ceposited. ‘The lowermost set has the. 


. figure of flat rhomboidal prisms ; the uppermost, 
on the contrary, has the form of rectangular 
‘tables. These two, may be easily separated by 
exposing them for some time to a dry atmosphere. 

» The rectangular tables effloresce and fall to pow- 
der, but the rhomboidal prisms remain unaltered. 
When these salts are examined, they are found 

to have the properties of phosphats. ‘The rhom- 


. boidal prisms consist of phosphat of ammonia . 


‘ united to a little phosphat of soda; the rectan- 
-gular tables, on the contrary, are phosphat of 
soda united to a small quantity of phosphat of 
. ammonia. 
soda and phosphat of ammonia. 
When urine is cautiously evaporated, a few 
. eubic crystals are often deposited among the other 
‘ salts; these crystals have the properties of mu- 
riat of ammonia. Now the usual form of the 
‘erystals of muriat of ammonia is the octahedron. 
. The change of its form in urine is produced also 
» by urea. 
ance when the crystals of urea obtained from the 
. alcohol solution are distilled. 
. When urine is boiled in a silver bason it black- 
_ens the bason; and if the quantity of urine is 
large, small crusts of sulphuret of silver may be 
.detached.. Hence we see that urine contains 
_sulphur. ' This sulphur exhales along with the 
carbonic acid when the urine putrefies; for the 
_fumes which separate from urine in that state 
blacken paper stained with acetat of lead. 
Urine, then, contains the folpwing substances: 
1. Water, 
Phosphoric acid, 
. Phosphat of lime, 
. Phosphat of magnesia, 
- Carbonic acid, 
- Carbonat of lime, 
Uric acid, 
. Rosaeic salt, 
Benzoic acid, 
. Gelatin and albumen F 
. Urea, 
Resin, 
. Muriat of soda, 
. Phosphat of soda, 
Phusphat of ammonia, 
. Muriat of ammonia, 
Sulphur. ‘ 
These are the only substances which are con- 
stantly found in healthy urine; but it contains 
-also occasionally other substances. Very often 
-muriat of potash may be distinguished among the 
_.erystals which form during its evaporation. ‘The 
-presence of this salt may always be detected by 
_dropping cautiously some tartaric acid into urine. 
.if it contains muriat of potash, there will pre- 
_cipitate pa little tartar, which may easily be re- 
-cognized by its properties. 
Urine sometimes also contains sulphat of soda, 
, and even sulphat of lime. The presence of these 
salts may be ascertained by pouring into urine a 
solution of muriat of barytes ; 2 copious white 
. precipitate appears, consisting of the barytes 
- combined with phosphoric acid, and with sul- 
.phuric acid if any is present. 
must be treated with a sufficient quantity of mu- 
-viatic acid. The phosphat of barytes is dissolved, 
, but the sulphat of barytes remains unaltered. 


Urine, then, contains phosphat of | 


This salt is obtained in greater abund- . 


usually flows 


state of health: buat this excretion is singularly 


_ modified by disease ; and the changes to which 


it is liable have attracted the attention of phy- 
sicians in all ages, because they serve in some 


‘measure to indieate the state of the patient and 


the progress of the disease under which he la- 
bours. ‘The following are the most remarkable 


_ of ihese changes, that have been observed : 


1. In inflammatory diseases the urine is of a 
red colour, and peculiarly acrid ; it deposits no 
sediment, on standing, but with oxymuriat of 
mercury it yields a copious precipitate. mi, 

2. During jaundice the urine has an orange- 
yellow colour, and communicates the same tint to 
linen. Muriatic acid renders this urine green, 
and thus detects the presence of a little bile. 

8. About the end of inflammatory diseases the 
urine becomes abundant, and deposits a copious 
pink-coloured sediment, composed of rosacic acid, 
a little phosphat of lime, and uric acid. 

4, During hysterical paroxysms, the urine 
abundantly. It is limpid and co- 
lourless, ‘containing much salt, but scarcely any 
urea or gelatin: 

5. Mr. Berthollet observed that the urine of 


gouty persons contains usually much less phos- 


phoric acid than healthy urine. But during a 


gouty paroxysm it contains much more phospho- 


with it. 


ric acid than usual; though not more than con- 
stantly exists in healthy urine. 

6. In general dropsy, the urine is loaded with 
albumen, and becomes milky, or even coagulates, 
when heated; or at least when acids are mixed 
In. dropsy from diseased liver, no al- 
bumen is present, the urine is scanty, high- 
coloured, and deposits the pink-coloured sediment. 

7. In dyspepsia, the urine always yields a 
copious precipitate with tan, and putrefies Ta 


‘pidly. 


8. The urine of rickety patients is said to be 
loaded with phesphat of lime, or, according to 


__ others, with oxalat of lime. 


9. In diabetes, the urine is sweet-tasted and 
often loaded with saccharine matter. In one case, 
the urine emitted daily by a diabetic patient, ac- 


_cording to the experiments of Cruikshank, con- 


ably from that of man. 


_benat of lime. 


tained 29 ounces of sugar. 

The urine of other animals differs consider- 
For the analysis of the 
urine of quadrupeds hitherto made, we are chiefly 
indebted to Rouelle junior. ‘The following facts 
have been ascertained by that chemist, and by 
the late experiments of Fourcroy and Vauquelin 

I. The urine of the horse has a peculiar odour: 
after exercise it is emitted thick and milky; al 
other times it is transparent, but becomes muddy 
soon afier its emission, When exposed to the air, 
its surface becomes covered with a crusi of car- 
It gives a green colour to syrup 
of violets, and has the consistence of mucilage. 
The foliowing are its constituents as estimated 


.by Fourcroy and Vauquelin from their ery 


2 


This precipitate | 


ments: : 
Carbonat of time acct ine, io ae 
Carbonat ofsoda . .°. 0.009 . 
Benzoat of soda . . . 0.024 
Muriatof potash. . . 0.009 - . 
Urea... ©, es 1 0,007 ae 
Water and mucilage © hp iei9 DED ee 

1.000 


From the late experiments of Mr. Giese, we 
learn that the quantity of benzoat of soda varie 


_ Such are the properties of human wine in a Sonsider ably in the urine of horses. In som 


-quadrupeds. 
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specimens he found it in abundance, and easily 
precipitated by muriatic acid. 1n others there 
was little or none. He could detect no benzoic 
acid in the feod of horses. Hence he considers 
it as formed within the animal, and he thinks 
that it « appears only in cases of disease, 

. il. The urine of the cow has a strong re- 
semblance to that of the horse; it has nearly the 


same odour, and the same mucilaginous consist-_ 


ence. It tinges syrup of violets green, and de- 
posits a gelatinous matter. On standing, small 
erystals are formed on its surface. It contains, 
according to Rouelle, 

I. Carbonat of potash, 

2. Sulphat of potash, 

3. Muriat of potash, 
4. Benzoic acid, 
\ 8. Urea. 

It. The urine of the camel was also examined 
by Rouelle. Its odour resembles that of the urine 
of the cow; its colour is that of beer; it is not 
mucilaginous, and does not deposit carbonat of 
lime. It gives a green colour to syrup of violets, 
and effervesces with acids like the urine of the 


horse and cow. Rouelle obtained from it, 


z 1. Carbonat of potash, 
2. Sulphat of potash, 
3. Muriat of potash, 
4. Urea. 

TY. The urine of the rabbit has been lately 
analysed by Vauquelin. When exposed to the 
air, it becomes milky, and deposits carbonat of 
lime. . It gives a green colour to syrup of violets, 
and effervesces \with acids, That chemist de- 
‘tected in it the following substances: 

Carbonat of lime, 
. Carbonat of magnesia, 
. Carbonat of potash, 
Sulphat of potash, 
Sulphat of lime, 
. Muriat of potash, 
. Urea, 

8. Gelatin, 

9. Sulphur. 

V. Vauquelin has also made some experiments 
on the urine of the guinea-pig, from which it ap- 
pears that it resembles the urine of the other 
It deposits carbonat of lime, gives 
a green colour to syrup of violets, and contains 
earbonat and muriat of prea but no phosphat 
nor uric acid. 

Thus it appears that the urine of the gramini- 
vorous quadrupeds agrees with the human in 
containing urea, but differs from it materially in 
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_ being destitute of phosphorig acid, phosphais, 


and uric acid. 

Vauquelin has also examined the urine of va- 
rious other animals, and the results we shall give 
in his own words: 

“The urines of the lion and tiger are perfectly 


‘Similar: they have also some resemblance to that 


of man, but they differ in some essential points. 

- “ Wirst difference: they are alkaline, even at the 
instant of being voided ; the urine of a man in 
health is, on the contrary, always acid. 

‘It is to the presence of the ammonia developed 
in these urines that we ought to ascribe the strong 
and disagreeable smell which they diffuse, even 
when in the act of issuing from the bladder of 


_ this class of animals. 


“‘ Second difference: they do not contain any 
uric acid, noy any combination of this acid with 


_ the alkalies. Atleast, there was no sensible trace 
when the experiment was four times repeated. 


+ “The defect of uric acid in these urines was the 


more remarkable, as I used to ascribe its formas? 
tion to animal food. - 

‘¢ The third difference exhibited by the urine of 
the lion and the royal tiger from that of man, 
was the almost total absence of phosphat of lime.: 

“This is what might be naturally expected, 
since this salt cannot be dissolved in water except, 
by means of a superabundance of acid, and the 
urine in question is on the contrary alkaline. 

“ It would nevertheless seem that the kidneys of 
these animals separate a certain quantity of this 
salt from the blood ; for I found slight traces of 
it in these urines ; and ammonia is formed in the 
bladder only, where probably it precipitates phos- 
phat of lime: and this is without doubt the rea+ 
son that the urine of these animals issues from the 
bladder almost always in a turbid state. 

‘* If, according to this, we ever find calculi in the 
bladders of these animals, they can be formed of 
phosphat of lime only, since this is the only in- 
soluble substance they contain. — - 

‘ Fourth difference :. the urines of the lion idl 
the tiger contain but an infinitely small quantity. 
of muriat of soda; whereas that of men gene- . 
rally exhibits a great deal. 

‘* We find in these urines a great quantity of 
urea very much disposed to crystallization, and 
in general a little coloured; phosphats of soda 
and ammonia, sulphat of potash, a mucous mat- 
ter, and a trace of iron. 

« The above are the points in which the urines 
of the lion and royal tiger resemble that of man ; 
but they differ, as has been shown, in a sufficient 
number of points to warrant us in forming a par- 
ticular species, It is composed as follows: 

. Urea, ’ 
2, Animal mucus, 
3. Phosphat of soda, « 
4,. Phosphat of ammonia, 
5. Muriat of ammonia, 
_. f. A trace of phosphat of lime, 
‘7. Sulphat of potash in a large quantity, ° 
8. An atom of muriat of soda. 

‘A careful analysis several times repeated of 
the urine of the beaver, proved that it has a great 
resemblance to the urine of the common herbi- 
vorous animais. 

“‘ In fact, we there find carbonat of lime kept in 
solution by a superabundance of carbonic acid: 
benzoic and acetic acids, urea, muriat of soda, 
and sulphat of potash; and we meet with no 
uri¢ acid in it, or phosphoric salts. 

‘* Nevertheless it differs in so far as it contains 
no muriat of ammonia, and as possessing a con- 
siderable quantity of carbonat and acetat of mag- 
nesia, which is not. found, at least in a great 
quantity, in the urine of herbivorous animals. 

‘‘ T discovered ihe carbonat of magnesia, in the 
following manner; 

sf After having concentrated by a gentle heat a 
certain quantity of this urine, I decanted the 
liquor, and washed with distilled water the vessel 
to the sides of which the carbonat of lime ad- 
hered. £ afterwards passed sulphuric acid into 
it’ diluted with water, which produced a frothy 
effervescence on account of a mucous matter 
which carries off with it the carbonat of lime. 

“ Perceiving that the sulphuric acid had acquir- 
ed a bitter taste from this combination, I dried and 
calcined the mixture, then I washed it with a 
little water, and I obtained by the evaporation of 
the latter a salt which had all the properties of 


- sulphat of magnesia. 


““ Wishing to ascertain by another experiment, 
if there was muriat of ammonia in the urine of 


* 
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the beaver, as well as in that of other herbivorous 
animals, I put into a portion of this thickened 
liquor a piece of caustic potash ; and as the odour 
of the ammonia was aot perceived even with the 
aid of heat, I concluded that it did not contain 
any muriat of ammonia: but a phenomenon was 
exhibited which astonished me, and which ex- 
cited a desire to examine the cause of it. The 
liquor went into a gelatinous-like mass: sus- 
pecting that this effect was produced by the pre- 
cipitation of some earthy substance, I treated the 
whole of the thickened urine which I possessed 
with caustic potash ; I filtered the liquor, in order 
to obtain the matter in question ; and after having 
washed and calcined it, I combined it with sulphu- 
ric acid diluted with water, and obtained sulphat 
of magnesia mixed with a little suiphat of lime. 
_ “ Although I have announced that the urine of 
the beaver contains acetat of magnesia, yet I'am 
not perfectly certain of it: in fact, it may be pos- 
sible that during the evaporation, although ef- 
fected with a gentle heat, a certain quantity of 
acetic acid may be formed, and the latter may 
have acted on the carbonat of magnesia left in 
the liquor, on account of its soiubility being 
greater than that of the carbonat of lime. 

“* We generally ascertain by the colour, smell, 
and taste, and above all by the property which 
the urine of the beaver possesses of staining 
alumed clots, the kind of vegetables on which 
the animal feeds. 

“in the urine of the animal which I made the 
subject of my experiment, I distinguished evi- 
dent marks of the colouring matter of willow bark, 
and its keeper confirmed the ob:ervation,. 

“* There seem to be cases, therefore, in which 
certain vegetable substances may pass through 
the digestive organs, and the circulation, wiih- 
out entirely losing the properties which dis- 
tinguish them in their natural state. 

‘*T also found in the urine of the beaver a quan- 
tity of iron, which at first astonished me; but 
having reflected that it had been collected in a 
tinned iron vessel, and that it contained carbonic 
acid, I thought that the greater quantity of this 
metal proceeded from the vessel. 

“The urine of the beaver is therefore eom- 
posed of, ; 

1. Urea, 

2. Animal mucus, 

3. Benzoat of potash, 

‘4. Carbonat of lime and magnesia, 
5. Acetat of magnesia (doubtful), 
6. Sulphat of potash, 

7. Muriat of potash or of soda, 

8. Vegetable colouring matter, 

9. Lastly, a little iron.” 

Urine (Retention of). A want of the 
ordinary secretion of urine. In retention of 
urine there is none secreted: ina suppression, 
the urine is secreted but cannot be voided. 

Urine (Suppression of). See Iscuuria. 

To U’/RINE. v. n. (uriner, French.) To 
make water. ~ 

URINOUS. a. 
urine (Arbuthnof). 

URMN\ s. (urne, French; urna, Latin.) 1. 
Any vessel, of which the mouth is narrower 
than the body (Dryden). 2. A water- pot 
(Creech). 3. The vessel in which the remains 
of burnt bodies were put (Wiikins). 

UROGALLUS, in ornithology. See Tx- 
TRAO. 


(from urine.) Partaking of 
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URSA, in astronomy, the Bear, a name» 
common to two’ consiellations of the northern: 
hemisphere, near the pole, distinguished by 
Major and Minor. aa 

Ursa MAsor, or the Great Bear, one of’ 
the 48 old constellations, and perhaps more 
ancient than many of the others; being fami- 
liarly known and alluded to by the oldest wri 
ters, and is mentioned by Homer as observed 
by navigators. It is supposed that this consiele 
lation is ‘hat nientioned in the book of Job, — 
under the name of Chesil, which our. translae- 
tion has rendered Orion, where it is said, 
«* Canst thou loose the bands of Chesil (Ori- 
on)?” It is farther said that the ancients ree 
presented each of these two constellaiions un- 
der the form of a waggon drawn by a team of © 
horses, and the Greeks originally called them — 
waggons and two bears; they are to this day 
popularly called the wains, or waggons, and 
the greater of them Charles’s Wain. _ Hence 
is remarked the propriety of the expression, 
“* loose the bands,” &c. the binding and loos. 
ing being terms very applicable to a harness, — 

Perhaps the Egyptians, or whoever else were 
the people that invented the constellations, © 
placed those stars, which are near the pole, in 


‘the figure ofa bear, as being an anima! inhabits’ 


ing towards the north pole, and making neither. 
long journeys, nor swift motions. But the 
Greeks, in their usual way, have adapted some 
of their fables to it. They say this bear was” 
Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia ; 
that being debauched by Jupiter, he afterwards 
placed her in the, heavens, as well as her sop 
Arcturus. | 

The Greeks called this constellation Arctos 
and Helice, from its turning rouad the pole. 
The Latins from the name of the nymph, as 
variously written, Callisto, Meyisto, and Fle- 
misto, and from the Arabians, sumetimes Fe- 
retrum Majus, the Great Bier. And the 
Ursa Minor they called Feretrum Minus, the 
Little Bier. The Italians have followed the 
same custoin, and call them Cataleite They, 
spoke also of the Phenicians being guided 
by the Lesser Bear, but the Greeks by the 


’ Greater. 


There are two remarkable stars in t: is cone. 
stellation, viz. those in the middle «-f his body, 
considered as the two hindermost of the wal, 
and called the pointers, because they always 
point nearly in a direction towards the north 
pole star, and so are useful in finding that 
star. . 

Toe stars in Ursa Major are, according to 
Ptolomy’s catalogue, 353 in ‘T'ycho’s 56; in 
Hevelius’s 73; but in the Britannic catalogue 
87. “she 
Ursa minor, the Little Bear, called also 
Arcios Minor, Phoenice, and Cynosura, one — 
of the 48 old constellations, and near the north 
pole, the large star in the tip of its tail being — 
very near to it, and thence called the pole+ 
star. ‘a 

The Phenicians guided their navigations by 
this constellation, for which reason it was 
called Phenice, or the Phenician constellation. 
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j %t was also called Cynosura by the Greeks, 


aes according to some, that was one of the 
dogs of the huntress Calllisto, or the Great 
-Bear; but according to others Cynosura was 
one of the Idan nymphs that nursed the in- 
fant Jupiter; and some say that Calisto was 
another of them, and that, for their care, they, 
were taken up together to the skies, 
Ptolomy places in this constellation 8 stars, 
Tycho 7, Hevelins 12, and Flamsteed 24. 
 URSINA RADIX. The root of the plant 
called bold-muoney. See Mzum aTHAMANTI- 
CUM. 
URSUS. Bear. Badger. Racoon, &c. 
In zoology, a genus of the class mammalia, order 
ferz. Fore-teeth, upper six, hollowed within, 
alternate’ lower six, lateral two longer, lobed ; 


_ secondary at the base interior; tusks solitary; 


grinders from five to six, the first approaching the 
tusks; tongue smooth; eyes with a nectitant 
membrane ; snout prominent ; penis with a curved 
bone. 

These have five toes on each foot, all contiguous; 
sole of the foot long, resting on the heel: they 


“- climb; and some use the fore-feet like hands. 


Ten species, as follow. 


1. U. arctos. Black bear. Five varieties. 

@. Quite black, and smaller than the rest. 

€. ‘Brown, or ferruginous. ' 

y. Black, mixed with white hairs. 

- $§. Variegated. 
- ¢ White. 

This species has a long head, small eyes, and 
short ears, rounded at the top; limbs strong, 
thick, and clumsy ; feet large ; tail very short; its 
body covered with very long shaggy hair. The 
largest bears of this species are the rusty brown, 6; 
the smallest, the deep black, a. Those on the con- 


_ fines of Russia black, mixed with white hairs, y, 


are called by the Germans silver bears, It 1s 
Tartary that yields the pure white, «, but these are 
very rare. 

They inhabit the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Arabia, the Alps of Switzerland and 
Dauphiné; Japan and Ceylon, North America 
and Peru. ‘Thus they appear to be confined to no 


one climate; but to bear with almost any, ex- 


cept the burning sands of Africa. — 

The brown bears are sometimes carnivorous, 
and will destroy cattle, and eat carrion; but their 
general food is roots, fruits, and vegetables: they 
will rob the fields of peas; and when they are 
ripe, pluck up great quantities of them, beat 
out the pulse, and carry away the straw. Some 
of them feed also on insects aud honey. The carni- 
vorous kinds inflate the carcases of their prey, 
and bury what is left. They wash their feet and 
lick their paws when inthe den: gravid a hundred 
and twelve days, and bring forth one: they be- 


- come torpid from the middle of November till the - 


frost breaks; walk slowly, unless irritated, and 
then very quickly ; fight with the fore-feet, standing 
erect upon the hind; never attack man unless 
provoked ; before battle always make the young 


- get into trees: descend trees tail foremost, of 


which they are careful; are not lousy ; fly at mu- 
Sic; stand easily on the hind-feet; swim; the 
nectitant membraue renders the aspect horrid. 
T he thumb is narrower than the other toes; teats 
four; head less than that of the lion, brain larger 5 
the tendons are made use of as thread by the 
Yaplanders, The fiesh is eatable ; the gall very 


URS 
bitter, and used in epilepsies; the fat employed 
to make hair grow. , 

2. U. Americanus, American bear. Black; 
throat and cheeks rusty-brown. The black bears 
of America are much smaller in size than the pre« 
ceding : the nose is long, pointed, and of a yeilow- 
ish brown colour; hair ea the body and limbs 
blacker, more smooth and glossy than that of the 
European kind. 

- The same variety is also found in Kamschatka:: 
they are very cowardly, and will not attack man- 
kind unless provoked, or in defence of their 
young. Those of Kamschatka will bite the na- 
tives when they find them asleep, but will not de- 
vour them. ‘In both countries they confine them- 
selves entirely to vegetables, and are remarkably 
fond of maize and potatoes: they reject ail ani- 
mal food but fish, even when pressed by hunger. 

The females, after conception, retire into the 
most secret places; lest, when they bring forth, 
the males should devour the young. So impene- 
trable is their retreat during pregnancy, that out 
of five hundred, kilied in one winter in two coun 
ties of Virginia, only two females were found, and 
those not pregnant. : 

Winter is their breeding season: they bring two, 
rarely three, young at a time: the cubs are dee 
formed, but not ashapeless mass, to be licked into 
shape, as the ancients pretended. The cubs, even 
of the brown bear, are of a jetty blackness, and 
often have round their necks a circle of white. 
The flesh of a bear in autumn, when they are most 
excessively fat, by feeding on acorns and other 
mast, is delicate food, and that of the cubs still 
finer ; but the paws of the old-bears are reckoned 
the most delicate morsel: their fat is very white 


~ and sweet. 


In the latter end of autumn, after they have fat- 
tened themselves to the greatest degree, they with- 
draw to their dens, where they continue for a 
great number of days in total inactivity and ab- 
stinence from food; having no other nourishment 
than what they get by sucking their feet, where 
the fat lodges in great abundance.. In Lapland, 
they pass the long night in dens lived warmly 
with a vast bed of moss, in which they roll thems 
selves, secure from the cold of that severe season. 
Their retreats are either in clefts of rocks in the 
deepest recesses of the thickest woods; or in the - 
hollows of ancient trees, which they ascend and de- 
scend with surprising agility. As they lay in no 
winter provisions, they are in a certain space of 
time forced from their retreats by the urgent calls - 
of hunger, and come out extremely lean, Multi- 
tudes of them are killed annually in America for 
the sake of their flesh or skins; which last make 
a considerable article of commerce, 

There are no bears in Britain or in France, exe 
cept, perhaps, a few in the most unfrequented 
‘mountains of the latter. They are solitary ani- 
mals ; but the young follow their mother so long 
as they need her assistance: they are said to-live 
twenty or twenty-five years: the male and fe- 
mate jive net together, but have each a separate 
place of retreat: their amazing fatness makes 
them light for swimming; and accordingly they 
traverse with ease rivers and lakes. Upon their 
sides and thighs their fat is sometimes ten inches 
thick. The soles of their feet appear to be com- 
posed of small glands : when wounded, there issues 
out a white milky juice: it is this perhaps that 
‘they suck ‘from their paws. 

Buffon mentions two domestic bears, that in 
‘1772 were at Berne, and had been brought from 
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Savoy thirty years before that period. These be- 
gan to generate at the age of five: after which 
period the femaie was in season every year in the: 
month of June, and brought forth in J anuary ; she 
produced the first time one cub only, and after- 
wards sometimes one, sometimes two; but never 
more than three: she was exceeding fond of them: 
their eyes were shut during four weeks. At first 
they did not exceed eight inches in length: at the 
end of three months they measured only fifteen, 

After the death of the male, which happened in 
eonsequence of a fall from a high tree, the female 
appeared to be much afflicted; and refused every 
kind of nourishment for several days: but unless 
these animals be brought up together from their 
earliest youth, they cannot endure one another ; 
and after being accustomed to this kind of society, 
the survivor will not admit another mate. They 
are said to have weak eyes, but acute senses of 
hearing, touching, and smelling. ‘When the bear 
is hunted, ’and finds himself overpowered, he leans 
his back against a rock or a tree, collects turf and 
stones, which he throws at his enemies ; and it is 
generally in this situation that he reccives the 
finishing blow. ‘ 

3. U. maritimus. White or Polar bear, White ; 
tail short ; head and neck lengthened; end of the 
nose black; teeth very large ; hair Jong, soft, and 
white, tinged in some parts with yellow 3 limbs. of 
great size and strength. This species grows to a 
vast bulk: the skins of some are thirteen feet 
long. They are confined to the coldest part of 
the globe, and have been found as far as navigators 


have penetrated northward, above the parallel of. 


eighty degrees. The frigid climates alone seem 
adapted to their nature ; even the north of Nor- 
way, and the couftry of Mesen, in the north of 
Russia, are destitute of them; they are found 
chiefly on the shores of Hudson’s bay,! Greenland, 
and Spitzbe:gen: they are also met with in great 
abundance in Nova Zembla, and from the river 
Oby along the coast of Siberia to the mouths of 
the Jenesei and Lena; but never seen far inland, 
unless they lose their way in mists, None are 
found in Kamschatka or its islands. 

They have been found as far south as Newfound 
land; but they are not natives of that country, 
being only brought there accidentally on islands 
of ice that float along the northern seas, from the 
polar regions southward. 

‘' During summer, the white. bear is either resi- 
dent on some island of ice, or passes from one to 
another, . They swim admirably, and can continue 
that exercise six or seven leagues; they dive with 
great agility. They bring two young at a time; 
and so strong is the affection between the parents 
_and the offspring, that they die rather than desert 
one another. Their winter retreats are under the 
sow, in which they form deep dens, supported by 
frozen pillars of the same, or else under some 
great eminence, beneath the fixed ice of the frozen 
ocean, 

They feed on fishes, seals, and the carcasses of 
whales, and on human bodies, which they. will 
greedily disinter: they seem to be very fond of 
human blood; and are so fearless as to attack 
companies of armed men, and even to board small 
vessels. When on land, they live on birds and 
their eggs. Allured by the scent ofthe seals flesh, 
they otten break into the houses of the Greenland. 
ers. Their greatest enemy of the brute creation 
is the morse, with which they have terrible con- 
iets, but are generally worsted ; the vast teeth of 
the former giving it a decided superiority, 


! 


Their flesh is white, and said to taste like mut. 
ton ; but their liver is very unwholesome: their — 
fat is melted for train oil, ‘on 

One of this species was brought over to Englan 
a few years ago, and exhibited in many places. It 
was very furious; almost always in motion g 
roared Joud; and seemed very uneasy, except 
when cooled, by having pail-fulls of water poured 
upon it. Bs 

Land bears, sometimes spotted with white, at 
other times wholly white, are sometimes seen in 
the parts of Russia bordering on Siberia, in a wan- 
dering state, and are supposed to have strayed out 
of the lofty snowy mountains which divide the 
two countries. They are said to dread the whale, 
who scents and pursues them, from a natural anti- 
pathy ; because they eat her young. 

4. U. luscus, Wolverene, or wolverene bear, 
Tail long; body rusty-brown; snout blackish ; 
forehead and sides yellowish-brown. This species 
of the bear has a black, sharp-pointed visage, and 
short, round ears, almost hid in the hair, The 
hair on its head, back, and belly, is reddish, tipt with 
black ; so that, at first sight, those parts appear 
quite black: its sides are of a yellowish brown: 
This colour passes, in form of a band, quite over 
the hind part of the back above the tail: it has a 
white spot on its throat, and on its breast another 
white mark, in form of a crescent; its legs are - 
very thick and short, of a deep black; it has five 
toes on each. foot; but they are not deeply, di- 
vided, Like the brown and the black bear, it rests 
on its foot as far as the first joint of the leg, and 
walks with its back greatly arched: claws strong — 
and sharp, white at their ends 5 tail clethed with 
long coarse hairs; those at, the base reddish, 
at the end black. Some of the hairs are six inches 
long. The length of the animal itself is about 
twenty-eight inches: the trunk of the tail mea- 
sures seven inches, and the hair six more, Its 
whole body is covered with very long and thick 
hair, which varies in colour according to the sea- 
son. It inhabits Hudson’s Bay and Canada, as far 
as the straits of Michilimackinac. , 

It is a voracious animal, but slow of foot; it is 
consequently obliged to take its prey by surprise, 
In America it is called the beaver eater ; for it 
watches those animals as they come out of their 
houses, and sometimes also breaks into their habi- 
tations and devours them. Fastens also on deer 
as they pass by. Head like a glutton’s; general 
size that of the wolf, y* 

In a wild state it is extremely fierce, and is a 
terror to both the wolf and the bear, They will 
not prey on it when they find it dead, perhaps on 
account of its being so very fetid, since it smeils 
like a pole-cat, It makes a strong resistance 
when attacked. If it can lay hold. on it, it wil] - 
tear the stock from a gun,, and pull the traps it 
is caught ia to pjeces. It burrows, and has its 
den under ground, . duieita 

9. U. gulo. |Glutton. Tail the colour of the 
body, tawny-brown; middle of the back black; 
head round, a thick blynt nose, and short ears, 
rounded except at the tip: limbs large, and back 
Straight, marked along its whole. length with a 
tawny line: tail short, and very full of hair; — 
bair.in all other parts finely damasked, or watered 
like a silk, and very glossy ; but it sometimes 
varies to a brown colour, One brought from Si. 
beria, and. kept aliye at Dresden, measured forty~ 
four inches, and nineteen in height. Pi 

It inhabits the northern parts uf Europe, Asiay 

and America. Those of Kamschatka differ and- 


* 
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vary to white and yellowish. The natives prefer 
the skins of these to such as are black: they say 
the heavenly beings wear no other garments, The 
women wear the paws of the white sort in their 
hair, and esteem the skin of one the most valua- 
ble present their husbands or lovers can make 
them. 

These animals derive their name from their 
voracious appetite. The one already tmen- 
tioned as being kept at Dresden, would eat thir- 
teen pounds of flesh in a day, and not be satisfied 5 
but the report of their filling themselves so full as 
to be obliged to go between two trees, in order to 
force out a part of the food, seems to be fabulous. 
The hunters of the isatis or Arctic fox, on the 
banks of the frozen sea, complain much of their 
depredations on these animals when caught in a 
trap or snare; they devour the prey, but are too 
cunning to be ensnared themselves. 

Like the lynx and Canadian carcajou, or wol- 
verene, the glutton lurks on the boughs of trees, 
and falls on any animal that passes beneath, 
fastening on it, and destroying it. Its favourite 
game is deer, and about the Lena, horses. It may 
be tamed. When attacked by dogs, discharges, 
like the weasel, an insupportable fetor. 

It differs from the bear in its lean habit, and 
by not being torpid during the winter; and also 
by its living entirely on animal food: it is, more- 
over, more bold, voracious, and cunning. From 
its voracity, it has been-called the Hes of 
quadrupeds. 

The Russians name it rosomak ; the Kamschat- 
kans, timmi, and the Koratski, haeppi. An ani- 
mal called by the Greenlanders amanki, and 
thought by some to be the same as the glutton, 
Mr. Pennant thinks to be a fabulous creature, as 
Greenland is destitute of wood. 

6. U. lotor, Racoon. Tail annulate; a black, 
transverse stripe by the eyes. This species of 
the bear, of the size and figure of a smal] badger, 
is said to partake of the qualities of the fox, the 
dog, and the monkey. He has a sharpepointed 
black nose; the upper jaw-longer than the under; 

ears short and rounded; eyes surrounded with 
tivo bread patches of black; a dusky line: down 
his forehead to his nose; the rest of his face, 
cheeks, and chin, white. The upper part of his 
body is. covered with hair, ash-coloured at the 
root, whitish in the middle, and tipt with black; 
tail as long as his body, very bushy, and annulated 
with black ; fore legs much shorter than the hind; 
has five toes oneach foot, armed with strong sharp 
claws; the toes black, and quite divided: he 
sometimes varies in colour. Mr. Pennant men- 
tions his having seen one of a cream-colour. 

He inhabits the warm and temperate parts of 
America; is found also in the mountains of Ja- 
-maica, and in the islands about the mouth of the 
gulf of California: he can support excessive 
cold: is easily tamed, very good natured and sport- 
ive, familiar and caressing, but as mischievous as 
a monkey, and implacable in his resentment: he 
is almost always in motion, very inquisitive, exa- 
mining every thiag with his paws, which he uses 
as hands’: : he rests upon. the first joint of his hind 
legs, and sits erect to eat: tie softens, or rather 
dilutes, every kind of dry food that is given him, 
when confined: he is extremely fond of sweet 
things, and of strong liquors, and will get exces- 
sively "drunk: he. delights in haunting spiders, 
grasshoppers, snails, and worms: retires to a di- 
stance to obey the calls of nature; has all the cun- 
ning of the fox, and is very destructive to poultry, 
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but will eat all sorts of fruits, green corn, &e. ; 
yet he prefers fishes, shell-fishes, and eggs, to al- 
most every thing. At low water, he feeds much’ 
on oysters : though he is very dexterous at open- 
ing them himself, to save himself the trouble, he 
will watch their opening, and snatch out the fish 
with his paw. 

He climbs trees very nimbly : ascends by leaps, 
and rather gambols than walks: his movements, 
though oblique, are quick and light: his fur is 
esteemed next to that of the beaver for making hats. 


A letter from M. Blanquart to M. Buffon gives 
us an amusing delineation of the manners of this 
animal, 

‘¢ My racoon, before he came into my posses- 
sion, had always been chained. In this state of 
captivity, he was very gentle, but had little incli- 
nation to caress. The people of the house were 
all equally kind to him, but he received them dif~ 
ferently ; 3 for what pleased him in one, he revolted 
against in another; and in this his conduct was 
invariable, 

‘© His chain sometimes gave way, and liberty 
rendered him insolent. He took possession of an 
apartment, and would allow none to enter it: 
it was with some difficulty that he could be again 
reconciled to bondage. Since he has been under 
my management, I have frequently given him his 
liberty. Without losing sight of him, I have al- 
lowed him to walk about with his chain; and each 
time his gratitude has been expressed by a thou- 
sand caressing gambols: but this is by no means 
the case when he makes his escape himself: he 
then roams about, sometimes for three or four 
days together, upon the roofs of the neighbouring 
houses, descends during the night-time into the 
court-yards, enters the hen-houses, strangles all 
the poultry, and eats their heads. His chain does 
not render bim more humane, but only more cir. 
cumspect. He then employs every artifice to 
make the fowls grow familiar with him; he per- 
mits them to partake of his victuals; and it is 
only after having inspired them with the highest 
notions of security, that he seizes one and tears it 
to pieces. Some young cats have met with the 
same fate, 

‘¢‘ This racoon is not very grateful for the 
caresses he receives, but is extremely sensible of. 
bad treatment. A servant one day gave him se- 
veral lashes with a whip; and he has endeavoured 
ever since in vain to accomplish a reconciliation. 
Neither eggs nor fishes, of which the animal is very 
fond, can appease his resentment. At the approach 
of the servant, he flies into a rage, his eyes kindle, 
he springs at him, utters dolorous cries, and re- 
jects every thing that is presented to him, till the 
object of his resentment disappears. 

* If any person strike him, or if he be attacked 
by an animal that he thinks stronger than himself, 
he makes no resistance, but, like the hedge-hog, 
conceals his head and feet, by rolling up his body 
in the form ofa ball; no complaint escapes him}; 
and in this position he calmly submits to be killed. 

“* He abhors children ; their crying irritates 
him; and he makes every effort to spring upon 
them. He is equally irritated by the shrill bark 
of youre dogs, Hesleeps from twelve o’clock at 
night till twelve at noon; washes his food and car- 
ries it to his mouth with his fore-paws: brings 
from two to three young.” 

7. U.meles. Badger. Body above cinereous, 
beneath black: a longitudinal black lige in- 
rile the eyes and ears; tail the colour of the » 

ody. ; 
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. Two other varieties : the one white above, yel- 
lowish-white beneath; the other white, with red- 
dish-yellow and brown spots. x 
_ This species has small eyes, short rounded ears, 
and a short thick neck: his nose and chin, the 
lower. side of his cheeks, and the middle of his 
forehead, are white: the hair on his body is long and 
coarse: its bottom of a yellowish white; middle 
black; and ash-coloured at the ends: his throat, 
breast, and belly, are black: his tail is covered 
with long hair, of the same colour with that of the 
body: legs are very short and thick: the claws on 
his fore feet very long: a fetid white matter 
exsudes from the orifice beneath his tail. He is 
an animal of a very clumsy make, commonly two 
feet six inches in length: his tail measures six 
inches: he weighs from fifteen to thirty-four 
pounds. Mr. Pennant met with a male of the 
weight last mentioned in the year 1779; but such 
are very rare. 

The badger inhabits most parts of Europe, as far 


~ north ag Norway and Russia, aad the Step or desert 
beyond Orenburgh in the Russian Asiatic domi- 
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nions; in Great Tartary, and in Sibcria about the 
river Tom, and even about the Lena; but there are 
none to the north. It inhabits China also, and is 
often found in the butchers shops in Pekin, the 
Chinese being fond of this genus for the table. It 
is a scarce animal in most countries: a diffident 
and solitary- creature: it seldom appears in the 
day, when it confines itself much to its hole, and 
is indolent and sleepy, generally very fat. It feeds 
by night, and eats roots, fruits, grass, insects, and 
frogs, but is not carnivorous, according to Mr. 
Pennant, while Buffon asserts that it preters, flesh 
to every thing else. It runs very slowly; when 
overtaken, comes to bay, and defends itself. vi- 
gorously : :ts bite is hard and dangerous. Itis hunt- 
ed doring the night for the skin, which serves for 
pistol furniture, and its hair for making brushes to 
soften the shades in painting. Its flesh makes 
good bacon. The division of this species into two, 
the swine and the dog badger, Mr. Pennant thinks 
unnecessary, as he asserts there is only one. It 
burrows under ground, and makes several -apart- 
ments, but forms only one entraace from the 
surface. 

Buffon says, the badger retires to the most 
secret places, to the inmost recesses of the forest, 
and there digs a subterranean habitation: he seems 
to fly society, and even the light, and spends 
three-fourths of life in his dark abode, from 
which he never departs but in quest of subsist- 
ence. As his body is tong, his legs short, his 
claws, especially those of the fore-feet, very long 
and strong, he digs and penetrates. the earth with 
greater facility than any other animal: he makes 
his hole winding and oblique. The fox, who 
cannot dig with equal dexterity, avails himself of 
the operations of the badger. Being unable to 
make him quit his habitation by force, the fox prac- 
tises every art to render him uneasy. He stands 
centivel at the entrance of the hole, and even de- 
files it with his ordure. He afterwards take pos- 
session, enlarges, and fitsit up for his own accom- 
modation: the badger, though obliged to change 
his habitation, leaves not his country ; he goes to 
a small distance only, where he digs a fresh hole, 
When buried within his retreat, he is soon how- 
ever overtaken by the dogs: though they seldom 
accomplish their purpose without assistance. The 
hair of the badger is very thick, and his legs, jaws, 
teeth, and claws, exceedingly strong. These natu- 
yal weapons he uses with courage and dexterity. 


He lies on his back, and resists all the efforts of 
the dogs, and wounds them in the most dangerous 
mauner. He is besides tenacious of life, fights 
long, makes a brave defence, and persists to the last 
extremity. a 

The young ones are easily tamed: they play with 
the dogs, and follow the person who feeds them: 
but when taken old, they continue always savage. 
They are neither mischievous nor ravenous, like 
the wolf and the fox. They often remain in their 
holes three or four days together, especially during 
snow: keep their habitations extremely clean, and 
never defile them with excrement, having a distinct 
repository without. The male is seldom found 
with the female. When about to bring forth, she 
cuts down herbage, bundles it up, and trails it with 
her feet to the bottom of her hole, where she makes 
a commodious bed for herself and her young ones, 
She brings forth in summer ; and the litter consists 
of three or four. 

It is probable that the badger was quite unknown 
tothe Greeks, as it is not mentioned by Aristotle 
in his Naturai History; nor is there any name for 
it in the Greek language. In Latin it has two 
names, meles and taxus; and in French it has two 
also, blaireau and taisson. The circumstance of. 
a double name has led many to believe that there 
are two distinct species of the badger in Europe;, 
but both Pennant and Baffon assert the contrary. 
The author last mentioned observes, this species of 
quadruped, an original native of the temperate cli- 
mates of Europe, has never spread beyond Spain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Britain, Poland, and 
Sweden; and it is every where very scarce. It 
does not approach to any other species: its cha- 
racters are deeply marked, and very singular, The 
alternate belts upon. his head are peculiar: his 
body is nearly white above, aud almost black 
below, which is contrary to ail other wild animals, 
whose bellies are always of a lighter colour than 
their back. ' 

8. U. Labradorius. - Tail hairy at the tip, 
brown-yellow ; throat, breast, and belly, white; 
fore-feet four-toed. This in Pennsylvania is called 
the ground hog. It has a white line from the tip 
of the nose passing between his ears to the begin- 
ning of his back, bounded on each side with black, 
as far as the bind part of the head; then by a 
white one, and immediately between that and the 
ears there is another of long biack hair. His back 
is coloured like that of the common badger ; thighs 
dusky ; tail dirty yellow tipped with white ; the 
end dusky. 

9. U. Indicus. Indian badger. Head small, nose 
pointed, and only a sinall prominent rim round an 
oval orifice for ears ; colour of the nose and face, a 
little beyond the eyes, black; crown, upper part 
of the neck and back, white, inclining to grey; 
legs, thighs, breast, belly, and sides, and the upper 
part of the tail, black: five toes on each foot; the 
inner ones small: claws very long and straight :. 
length about two feet; of the tail about four. 
inches: hair short and smooth. It derives its 
name from the country it inhabits: is very lively, 
playful, and good natured: sleeps rolled up, with 
its head between its hindlegs. One in possession 
of Mr. John Hunter refused all commerce with an — 
English badger that was turned in to it, and lived 
some time in the same place. Jt was wont to 
climb very readily over a division in its cage, and 
slept very little during the day-time. ; 

10. U. tetradactylus. Land. bear, Feet four 
toed; body yellowish-white; eyes smali; legs 
short ; claws white, sharp; tail long. Less thar 
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the badger; almost destitute of hair; impatient of 


_ gold; burrows in the ground. , 


URTICA. Nettle. In botany, a genus of 
the class monoecia, order tetrandria. Male: 
ealyx four-leaved; corolless; rudiment of the 
germ cup-shaped. Fem,: calyx two-leaved ; 
coroiless ; seed one, superior, polished. Fifty- 
nine species, scattered over the globe; three 
common toour own wastes. 

Of this tribe about half have their leaves 
opposite, and about half their leaves alternate. 

he three following are cultivated, 

1. U. cannabina. Hemp-leaved nettle. 
With perennial root; flowers axillary, in long 
cylindrical aments. A native of Siberia. 

2. U. Canadensis. Canada nettle. Root 
perennial; flowers in axillary branching 
aments, Anative of Canada, 

3. U. nivea.. Chinese or white-leaved net- 
tle, Perennial, the stalks rising three or four 


feet high: the leaves deep-green above, very 


‘ 


white below ; flowers axillary, im loose aments. 
A uative of the East Indies. They may be in- 
creased by parting or slipping the roots in the 
autumn. 

We must not omit to notice, 

4. U. dioica. Common nettle. The leaves 
are hearied ; racemes much branched, in pairs, 
mosily dicecious. ‘The aculei or stings have a 
small bladder at their base full of a burning 
corrosive liquor: when touched these are well 
known to create a violent itching pain, though 
the sting does not appear to be tubular, or per- 
forated at the top, nor any visible liquor to be 
introduced into the puncture ; there can be no 
doubt however that/some portion of the liquor 
does enter, since the dried stings produce no 
pain. 

5. U. urens. Smaller stinging nettle. Leaves 
roundish, deeply serrate, opposite. In this 
species the aculei are. tapering, and finely 


pointed, and loaded, like the last, with a poison. 


bag at their bottom: when pressed upon they 
readily perforate the skin, and a portion of the 
caustic juice in the bag is forced up through 
the hollow but pointed tube into the wound, 
This also is found on our commons. 

6. U. pilulifera. Roman nettle. Leaves 
ovate, serrate ; female flowers in heads. Pun- 
gent; but less so than the preceding. The 
seeds of this were formerly given against dis- 
eases of the chest, but is now deservedly for- 
gotten. ‘To raise an irritation in paralytic 
limbs the fresh plant may be employed, as pro- 
ducing a more permanent sting than the com- 
mon nettle. 

The common nettle, though generally de- 
spised as a noxious weed, has been long used 
for medical, culinary, and economical purposes, 
The young shoots in the spring possess diuretic 
and antiscorbutic properties, and are with these 
intentions boiled and eaten instead of cabbage 
greens. ! 

The stalks are so like hemp in quality, that 
in some parts of Europe, and especially in Si- 
beria, they have been manufactured into cloth 
and paper. See NerT ue. 

URTICARIA. (from urtica, a nettle.) 


~ 


USE 

Febris: urticata.. Uredo. Purpura ‘urticata, 
Scarlatina urticata. The nettle rash, A spe- 
cies of exanthematous fever, known by pyrexia 
and an eruption on the skin like that pros 
duced by the sting of the nettle, The lutle 
elevations, called the nettle rash, often appear 
instantaneously, especially if the skin be rubbed 
or scratched, and seldom stay many hours in 
the same place, and sometimes not many mis 
nutes. No part of the body is exempt from 
them; and. where many of them rise together, 
and continue an hour or two, the parts are 
often considerably swelled, which particularly 
happens in the arms, face, and hands. These 
eruptions will continue to infest the skin, 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in an- 
other, for one or two hours together, two or 
three times a day, or perhaps for the greatest 
part of twenty-four hours. In some coustitu- 
tions they last only a few days, in others many 
months, , 

» US: The oblique case of we. 

USAGE. s. (usage, French.) 1. Treat- 
ment (Dryden). 2. Custom; practice long 
continued (Hooker). 3. Manners ; behaviour: 
obsolete (Spenser). 

U’/SAGER. s. (usager, French.) One who 
has the use of any thing in trust for another. 

USANCE, «in commerce, is a determinate 
time fixed for the payment of bills of exchange, 
reckoned either from the day of the bills being 
accepted, or from the day of their date; and 
thus called because regulated by the usage and 
custom of the places whereon they are drawn, 
See EXCHANGE. 

USBEC TARTARY, a vast country of 
Western Tartary, bounded on the N. by the 
country of the Kalmucs and Turkestan, E. 
by Tibet, S. by Hindustan and Persia, and W. 
by the Caspian sea. These Tartars are divided 
into several tribes, governed by their respective 
khans, or princes. When under one sovereign, 
they were the most powerful of all the Tarta. 
rian nations. The principal khans pride them- 
selves in being descended from ‘Tamerlane, 
whose birthplace was the ancient city of Sa- 
marcand, the present capital of the country. 
The Usbecs, in their persons, are said to have 
better complexions and more engaging features 
than the Kalmucs. Their religion is Maho- 
metanism ; and they ‘differ, in general, very 
little from the people of the northern pro- 
vinces of Hindustan. ‘ 

USE. s. (uwsus, Latin.) 1. The act of em- 
ploying any thing to any purpose (Locke). 2. 
Qualities that make a thing proper for any 
purpose (Temple). 3. Need of; occasion on 
which a thing can be employed (4. Philips). 
4, Advantage received; power of receiving ad- 
vantage (Dryden). 5. Convenience; help; 
usefulness (Locke). 6, Usage; customary act 
(Locke). 7. Practice;- habit (Waller). 8. 
Custom; common occurrence (Shakspeare). 
g. Interest ; money paid for the use of money. 

To Uss. v..a. (user, French ; usus, Latin.) 
1. To employ to any purpose (1 Chronicles). 
2, To accustom; to habituate (Roscommon). 


3. To treat (Knolles. Addison). 4. To prac- 


Lia 


US H 
tise (1 Peter). 5. To behave: 
CShakspeare). ° 

To Use. von, 
practise acenstomarily (Spenser). 
customarily in any manner; to be wont (Ba- 
con). 3. To frequent;: to inhabit: obsolete 
(May). . Mit 
» Use, is a trust and confidence reposed in 
another who is tenant of the land, that he 
shall dispose of the land according to the inten+ 
tion of cestuy que use, or him to whose use it 
was granted, and suffer him to take the pro- 
fits. 2. Black. 328. vee 
® By stat. 27 H. VIII. c. 10, commonly called 
the statute of uses, or the statute for transfer- 
| ring uses into possession, the cestuy que use is 
considered as the real owner of the estate; 


out’ of use 


1. To be accustomed ; to 


whereby it is enacted that, when any person is | 


seized of lands to the use of another, the per- 
son intitled to the use in fee simple, fee-tail, 
for life or years, or otherwise, shall stand and 
be seized or possessed of the land, in the like 
estate, as he has of the use, trust, or confi- 
dence; and thereby the act makes cestuy que 
use complete owner both at law and in equity. 
2 Black. 302. 

 Uszs (Superstitious), See Mortm ain. 

Uszs aND CUSTOMS OF THE SEA, are cer- 
tain maxims or rules which form the basis of 
the maritime jurisprudence, by which the 
policy of navigation, and the commerce of the 
sea, are regulated. 

These uses and customs consist of three 
kinds of regulations: the first called the laws 
or judgments of Oleron; the second, regula- 
tions made by’ the merchants of Wisbuy, a 
city in the island of Gothland, in the: Baltic; 
anciently much famed for commerce; and the 
third, a set of regulations made at. Lubec, by 
the deputies of the Hanse towns. 

USEDOM, an island of Hither Pomerania, 
in the Baltic sea, between the mouths of the 
Peene and Swin, with two forts named after 
these two rivers. It has a town of the same 
name, on the S.W. coast, 40 miles N.W. of 
Stettio. Lonw 14.2 E. Lat. 53.58 N. 

USEFUL. a. (use and full.) Convenient; 
profitable to any end ; conducive or helpful to 
any purpose (Swzft). 

UISEFULLY. ad. In such a manner as to 
help forward some end (Bentley). 

USEFULNESS. 's. Conduciveness or help- 
fulness to some end (Addison). 

USELESS. a. (from use.) Answering no 
purpose ; having no end (Boyle). 

“> UISELESSLY. ad. Without the 
answering any purpose (Locke). 

U/SELESSNESS. s. (from useless.), Unfit- 
ness to any end (LZ? Mstrange). 

UISER. s. (from use.) One who. uses (JVot- 
ton). ; ; ‘ 

USHANT, an island of France, on the 
coast of the department of Finisterre, opposite 
Conquet. It is eight miles in circumference, 
and contains several hamlets and a castle. Lon. 
5.5 W.. Lat. 48. 28.N. . 

U/SHER. s.. (hwisser, French.) 1. One 
whose business it is to introduce strangers, or 


quality of 


2. To be! 


US H 
walk before a person of high rank (Shaksp.)* ' 
2. An under-teacher; one who introduces 
young scholars to’high learning (Dryden). 

To UlsHer. v.a. (from the noun.) To ins 
troduce as a forerunner or harbinger ; to fore- 
run (Milton. Pope). | 

Usner (James), archbishop of Armagh, in 
Treland, was born at Dublin, in 1580. He 
was admitted into the college of Dublin, in 
1593. ‘The study of history was one of his 
earliest. pursuits, and before he was sixteen, 
he had made sucha proficiency in chronology, 
that he had formed in Latin an exact chroni- 
cle of the Bible, up to the book of Kings, dif, 
fering but little from the learned work he af. 
terwards published under the title of Annals. 
In 1600 he took his degree of M. A, and in 
1601, though under canonical age, he was, on 
account of his great learning, ordained both 
deacon and priest; and was soon. after ap- 
pointed to preach before the court. In 1607 
he was made chancellor of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. He was also chosen in the same 
year divinity professor in the university there. 
In 1612 he took his doctor of divinity’s degree ; 
and the next year published his work De Ec- 
clesiarum Christianarum Successione & Statu ; 
which was presented by archbishop Abbot ta 


king James, by whom it was favourably. re- 


ceived ; and his subsequent conduct in Ireland 
recommending him to that monarch, he was 
in 1620 promoted to the see of Meath, and in 
1026 to the archbishopric of Armagh. In the 
great rebellion he retired to England, where 
he received the bishopric of Carlisle from 
Charles I. but never obtained any advantage 
from it. He died in 1655, and ‘was magnifi- 
cently buried by Cromwell, who, however, 
left the archbishop’s executors to pay the ex- 
pences. He published, 1. Britannicarum Ec- 
clesiarum Antiquitates. 2. Polycarpi et Ignatii 
Epistole, Greece Latine, &c.. 3. Anuals of 
the Old and New Testament, in Latin. 4. 
De Grace Septuaginta interpretum Versione 
Syntagma ; and many’other books which are 
esteemed. A considerable number of his works 
still remain in manuscript. . Tig | 

UsueEr, an officer, or servant, who has the 
care and direction of the door of a court, hall, 
chainber, or the like. 

In the king’s household there are two gen- 
tlemen ushers of the privy-chamber appointed 
to attend the door, and give entrance to persons 
that have admittance thither ; four gentlemen- 
ushers, waiters; and eight gentlemen-ushers, 
quarter-waiters in ordinary. 

Usuer also signifies an officer of the court 
of exchequer, of which there are four, who 
attend the barons and chief officers of that 
court at Westminster, as also juries, sheriffs, 
&c. at the pleasure of the court. There is also 
an usher of the court of chancery. 

UsuHER OF THE BLACK ROD, the eldest of 
the gentlemen-ushers daily waiters at court, 
whose duty is to bear the rod before the king 
at the feast of St: George, and other solemni- 
ties: he has also the: keeping of the chaptere 
housedoor, when a chapter of the order of the 


UST 

_ gartet is sitting, and in time of parliament at- 
tends the house of peers, and takes delinquents 
into custody. He wears a gold badge, em- 
bellished with the ensigns of the order of the 

garter, j , 
USK, a river which rises in Wales, on the 
W. side of Brecknockshire, flows by Breck- 
_nock, and entering Monmouthshire, passes by 
Abergavenny, Usk, Caerleon, and Newport, 

into the Bristol channel. |. 
Usx, a town in Monmouthshire, with a 
__market on Monday, and a manufacture of ja- 
panned ware. Here are the ruins of a castle 
and priory ; part of the latter is converted into 
a farm-house, and its church is now the pa- 
rish-church. Jt is seated on the river Usk, 
iz miles $.W. of Monmouth, and 142 W. by 
_.N..of London. | | 
—  USNEA... Museus cranii humani, This 
moss, lichen saxatilis of Linnéus, when grow- 
ing on the human skull, was formerly in, high 
estimation, but now deservedly forgotten. - 

USQUEBAUGH, a strong compound li- 
-guor, chiefly taken by way of dram. 

There are several different methods of mak- 
Ing this liquor; but the following is esteemed 
_one of the best: to two gallons of brandy, or 

other spirit, put a pound of Spanish liquorice, 
half.a pound of raisins of the sun, four ounces 
of currants, and three of sliced dates ; the tops 
of balm, mint, savoury, thyme, and the tops 
of the flowers of rosemary, of each two ounces ; 
cinnamon and mace, well bruised, nutmegs, 


-aniseeds, and coriander-seeds, bruised likewise, . 


of each four ounces; citron, or lemon and 
orange peel, scraped, of each_an ounce: let all 
these infuse forty-eight hours in a warm place, 
often shaking them together; then let them 
stand in a cool place for a week; after which 
the clear liquor ts to be decanted off, and to it 


are to be put an equal quantity of neat. white’ 


Port, anda gallon of Canary; after which it is 
-to be sweetened with a sufficient quantity of 
-double-refined sugar. A eid 
USTERIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
monandria, order-monogynia, . Calyx four- 
toothed ; one of the divisions much larger than 
apy of the rest; corol funnel-form, four-tooth- 
ed; capsule one-celled, two-seeded; seed aril- 
late. One: species only, a shrub of Guinea, 
with opposite branches, and panicled terminal 
flowers, 

__ USTICA, a small island in the Mediterra- 
-hean, 25 miles N..of the coast of Sicily, It 
was for centuries uninhabited, except by wild 
goats, till in the year 1765 citadel was built 
and a colony settled. The island is without 
springs, and only supplied with fresh water by 
rain kept in cisterns. Lon. 13. 26 E. Lat. 
38. 42 N. 

, USTILAGO, a name among many botani- 
cal writers for the parasytic plant called smut, 
or black-mildew. See the articles Mucor 
and Urepo; as also HUSBANDRY. 

_ USTIUG, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Vologda, capital of a large province of 

its name, and an archbishop’s see. Great 
quantities of grain are sent hence to different 


/ SIDTS TO 


‘parts, It'is seated on the Dwina, at the influx 


of the Sukhona, 464 miles N.E. of Moscow, 
Lon. 16:30 Ei, Luat.61.15 Ni, | 

UISTION. s.. (ustion, Fr. ustus, Latin.) 
The act of burning ; the state of being burned. 

USTO'RIOUS. a. (ustum,. Latin.) Having 
the quality of burning (/Vatis). 

UISUAL. a. (usuel, French.) Common; 
frequent ;, customary (Hooker). « 

USUALLY. ad. Commonly ;. frequently ; 
customarily (Swift). | J 
 U/SUALNESS. s. (from usual.) Conmon- 
ness ; frequency. | ty ie ae 

USUCA'PTION. s. (usus and, capic, Lat.) 
In the civil law, the acquisition of the proper- 
ty of a thing by possession thereof for a certain 
term of years. 


“USUERUICT. Si (usufrust, French.) The 


temporary use ; enjoyment of the profits, with- 


out power toalienate (Aylife). 

USUFRUICTUARY.. | s. (usufructuarius, 
Latin.) One that has the use and temporary 
profit, not the property of a thing (Aylifte). 

- To U/SURE. v. n. (usura, Latin.) To prac- 
tise usury; to take interest for money (Shak- 
speare). 

UISURER. s. (usurier, French.) One who 
‘puts: money out at interest. Commonly used — 
for one that takes exorbitant interest (Shak- 
speare). . 

USUIRIOUS. a. (usuaire, Fr.) Given to 
the practise of usury; exorbitantly greedy of 
profit (Donne). we 

To USU'RP. wv. a. (usurpo, Latin.) To pos- 
sess by force or intrusion; to seize or possess 
without right (Ben. Jonson). iM 

USURPA‘TION. s. (from usurp.) Forcte 


ble, unjust, illegal seizure or-possession (Dry~ 


den). 

USU/RPER. s. (from usurp.) One who 
seizes or possesses that to which he has no 
right (Spenser). Re 

USUIRPINGLY.. ad. (from usurp.) With- 
out just claim (Shakspeare). 

USURY, in a strict sense, is a. contract 
upon the loan of money, to give the lender a 
certain profit for the use of it, upon all events ; 
whether the borrower made any advantage of 
it, or the lender suffered any prejudice. for 
want of it, or whether it shall be repaid on 
the appointed time or not; and in a large 


sense, it seems, that all undue advantages, : 


taken by.a lender against a borrower, came 
under the notion of ujury. Haw. 245. 
The statute 12 Anne, c. 16, enacts, that no 


‘person, upon any contract which shall be 


mae, shall take for loan of any money, wares, 
&e. above the value of 5/. for the forbearance 


_of 100J. for a year; and all bonds and assur- 


ances for the payment of any money to be lent 
upon usury, whereupon or whereby there shall 
be reserved or taken above five pounds in the 
hundred, shall be void ; and every person who 
shall receive, by means of any corrupt bargain, 


- loan, exchange, shift, or interest, of any wares 


or other things, or by any deceitful way, for 
forbearing or giving day of payment for one 
year, for their money.or other things, above 


S 
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51: for 1000. for a year, &c. shall forfeit treble 
the value of the moneys or other things lent. 
But if a contract, which carries interest, is 
made in a foreign country, our courts will di- 
rect the payment of interest according to the 
law of that country in which the contract was 
made. ‘Thus Irish, American, Turkish, and 
Indian interest, have been allowed in our 


couris,»to the amount each of 121. per cent. 


For the moderation or exorbitance.of interest 
depends upon local circumstances; and the 
refusal to enforce such contracts would put a 
stop to all foreign trade. 2 Black. 463. 
nan action brought for usury, the statute 
made against it must be pleaded ; and in plead- 
ing an usurious contract as a bar to an action, 
the whole matter is to be set forth specially, 
because it lies within the party's own privity ; 
yet on an information on the statute for mak- 
ing such contract, it is sufficient to mention 
the corrupt bargain generally, because matters 
of this kind are supposed to be privily transact- 
ed; and such information may be brought: by 
a stranger. 1 Hawk. P. C. 248. Likewise 
upon an information on the statute against 
usury, he that borrows the money may be a 
witness, after he has paid the same. 
UTENSIL. s. (utensile, low Latin.) An 
instrument for any use, such as the vessels of 
the kitchen, or tools of a trade (South). 
U’/TERINE. a. (utertnus, Lat.) Belonging 
to the womb (Ray), 
Urerine Fury. See NyMPHOMANIA. 
UTERUS. (vorepa.) Matrix. The womb. 
A spongy receptacle resembling a compressed 
pear, situated in the cavity of the pelvis, above 
the vagina, and between the urinary bladder 
and rectum. 
The form of the uterus resembles that of an 
oblong pear flattened, with the depressed sides 
placed towards the ossa pubis and sacrum ; 
but, in the impregnated state, it becomes more 
oval, according to the degree of its distention. 
For the, convenience of description, and for 
some practical purposes, the uterus is distin- 
guished into three parts; the fundus, the 
body, and the cervix. The upper part is called 
the fundus, the lower the cervix, the space be- 
tween them, the extent of which is undefined, 
the body. The uterus is about three inches in 
length, about two in breadth at the fundus 
and one at the cervix. Its thickness is differ. 
ent at the fundus and cervix, being at the 
former usually rather less than half an inch, 
and at the latter somewhat more; and this 
thickness is preserved throughout pregnancy, 
chiefly by the enlargement of the veins and 
~ lymphatics ; there being a smaller change in 
ch size of the arteries. But there is so vreat 
a variety in the size and dimensions of the 
uterus in different women, independent of the 
states of virginity, marriage, or pregnancy, as 
to prevent any very accurate mensuration. The 
cavity of the uterus corresponds with the ex- 
ternal form; that of the cervix leads from the 
9s uteri, where it is very small, in a straight 
direction, to the fundus, where it js expanded 
into a triangular form, with two of the angles 


“is very firm, 


ovaria and fallopian tubes. 
arteries are on each side a considerable branch 
of the internal iliacs. 
of the body of the uterus, sending off a number 


stance, 
wards to the fundus uteri, 
with the spermatic arteries, and others are re- 
flected downwards, supplying the vagina. The 


company out of the uterus, and then, 
the same names with the arteries, spermatic and 
hypogastric, the former 
cava on the right side, 

emulgent vein ; and the latter to the internat 
lac, ' 


OTE 


opposed tothe entrance into the fallopian 


tubes; and at the place of junction between 
the cervix and the body of the uterus the cavity 
is smaller than it is in any other part. There 
isa swell, or fulness, of all the parts towards 
the cavity, which is sometimes distinguished 
by a prominent line running longitudinally 
through its middle. The villous coat of the 
vagina is reflected over the os uteri, and is con. 
tinued into the membrane which lines the. 
cavity of the uterus, The internal surface of 
the uterus is corrugated in a beautiful manner, 
but the rugee, or wrinkles, which are longitudi- 
nal, lessen as they advance into the uterus, the 
fundus of whichis smooth. In the intervals 
between the rugee are small orifices, like those. 
in the vagina, which discharge a mucus, sery- 
ing, besides other purposes, that of closing the 
Os uteri very. curiously and perfectly during 
pregnancy. ‘The substance of the uterus, which 
i is composed of arteries, veins, 


lymphatics, nerves, and muscular fibres, curi- 


ously interwoven and connected together by 


cellular membrane.- The muscular fibres are 
of a pale colour, and appear also in their tex- 
ture somewhat different from: muscular fibres 
in other parts of the body. The arteries of the 
uterus are the spermatic and“hypogastric. The 
spermatic. arteries arise from the anterior part 
of the aorta, a little below the emulgents, and 
sometimes from the emulgents. They pass over 
the psoe muscles behind the peritoneum, 


enter between the two laminz or duplicatures 


of the peritonzeum, which form the broad liga- 
ments of the uterus, and proceed to the uterus, 
near the fundus of which they insinuate them. 
selves, giving branches in their passage to the 
The hypogastric 


They pass to the sides 


of smaller: branches, which dip into its sub. 
Some branches also are reflected up- 


which anastomose 


veins which reconduct the blood from the 
uterus are very numerous, and their size in the 


unimpregnated state is proportioned to that of 


the arteries; but their enlargement during 


pregnancy is such, that the orifices of some of 
them, 
end of a small finger. 


when divided, will admit even of the — 
The veins anastomose 
in the manner of the arteries, which they ac- 
having 

proceeds to the vena 
and on the left to the 


» 
From the substance and surfaces of the 
uterus an infinite number of lymphatics arise, 


which follow the course of the hypogastric and 


spermatic blood vessels. The first pass into 
the gland of the internal iliac plexus, and the 
Other into the glands which are situated near 
the origin of the spermatic arteries. Of these 
Nuck first gave a delineation. 


Orr’ 

The uterus is supplied with neryes from the 
lower mesocolic plexus, and from two small 
flat circular ganglions, which are situated be- 
hind the rectum. These ganglions are joined 
by a number of small branches from the third 
and fourth sacral nerves. The ovaria derive 
their nerves from the renal plexus. By the 
great number of nerves these parts are rendered 
very irritable, but it is by those branches which 
the uterus receives from the intercostal that 
the intimate consent between it and various 
other parts is chiefly preserved. The muscu- 
lar fibres of the uterus have been described in a 
very different manner by anatomists, some of 
whom haveasserted, that its substance waschief- 
ly muscular, with fibres ruining in transverse, 
orbicular, or reticulated order, whilst others 
have contended that there were no muscular 
fibres whatever in the uterus. In the unim- 
pregnated uterus, when boiled for the purpose 
of a more perfect examination, ‘the former 
seems to be a true representation ; and when 
the uterus is distended towards the latter part 
of pregnancy, these fibres are very thinly scat- 
iered ; but they may be discovered in a circular 
direction at the junction between the body and 
the cervix of the uterus, and surrounding the 
entrance of each fallopian tube in a similar 
order, Yet it.does not seem reasonable to at- 
tribute the time of labour to its muscular fibres 
only, if we are to judge of the power ofa mus- 
cle by the number of fibres of which it is com- 
posed, unless it is presumed that those of the 
uterus are stronger than in common muscles, 
With respect to the glands of the uterus, none 
are discoverable di¢persed through its substance 
upon the inner “fi se of the cervix ; between 
_ the rugze there are Jacunz which secrete mucus, 
and there are small follicles at the edge of the 
os uteri. These last are only observable in a 
state of pregnancy, when they are much en- 
larged. From the angles at the fundus of the 
uterus two processes of an irregularly round 
form originate, called, from the name of the 
first describer, the fallopian tubes. They are 
about three inches in length, and, becoming 
smaller in their progress from the uterus, have 
an uneven, fringed termination, called the fim - 
brie. The canal which passes through these 
tubes is extremely small at their origin, but it 
is gradually enlarged, and terminates with a 
patulous orifice, the diameter of which is 
about one-third of an inch, surrounded by the 
fimbriz. It is also lined by a very fine vascu- 
lar membrane, formed into serpentine plice. 
Through this canal, the communication be- 
tween the uterus and ovaria is preserved. The 
fallopian tubes are wrapped in duplicatures of 
the peritonzeum, which are called the broad 
ligaments of the uterus ; but a portion of their 
extremities thus folded hangs loose on each 
~ side of the pelvis. From each lateral angle of 
the uterus, a little before and below the fallo-. 
pian tubes, the round ligaments arise, which’ 
are composed of arteries, veins, lymphatics, 
nerves, and a fibrous structure... These are 
connected together by cellular membrane, and 
the whole is much enlarged during pregnancy. 
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They receive their outward covering from the 
peritonzeum, and pass out of the pelvis through 
the ring of the external oblique muscle to the 
groin, where the vessels subdivide into small 
branches, and terminate at the mons veneris 
and contiguous parts. From the insertion of 
these ligaments into the groin, the reason ap- 
pears why that part generally suffers in all the 
diseases and affections of the uterus, ané why 
the inguinal glands are in women so often 
found in a morbid or enlarged state. The du- 
plicpuees ofthe peritoneum, in which the fal- 
opian tubes and ovaria are inyolved, are called 
the broad ligaments of the uterus. These pre- 
vent the entanglement, of the parts, and are 
conductors of the vessels and nerves, as the 
mesentery is of those of the intestines. Both 
the round and broad ligaments alter their posi- 
tion during pregnancy, appearing to rise lower 
and more forward than in the unimpregnated 
state. ‘Their use is supposed to be that of pre- 
venting the descent of the uterus, and to regu- 
late its direction when it ascends into the cavity 
of the abdomen; but whether they answer 
these purposes may be much doubted. The use 
of the womb is for menstruation, conception, 
nutrition of the fetus, and parturition. The 
uterus is liable to many diseases ; the principal 
of which are prolapsus uteri, procidentia uteri, 
hydatids, dropsy of the uterus, or tympanites 
uteri, moles, ulceration, &c. 

Urzrus (Retroversion of), See Mipwi- 
FERY. . 

UTICA, a celebrated city of Africa, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, on the same bay as 
Carthage. It became the metropolis of Africa, 
after the destruction of Carthage in the third 
Punic war. It is celebrated for the death of 
Cato, who from thence is called Uticensis. 

UTYVLITY. s. (utilité, Fr. utilitas, Latin.) 
Usefulness; profit; convenience; advantage- 
ousness (Bacon). ; 

U/T MOST. a. (uz meeyz, Sax. from urrep.) 
1. Extreme; placed at the extremity (Milton). 
z. Being in the highest degree (Shakspeare). 

U'trmost. s. The most that can be; the 
greatest power; the highest degree; the great- 
est effort (South) 

UTRECHT, one of the provinces of Hol- 
Jand, 30 miles long and 20 broad ; bounded 
on the N. by Holland and the Zuider Zee, E. 
and S. by Gelderland, and W. by Holland. 
The soil is fertile, and there are no inundations 
to fear as in the other provinces. 

Urrecut, a fortified city of Holland, capi- 
tal of a province of the same name, with a fa- 
mous university. It igof a square form, about 
three miles in circumference, without its four 
suburbs, which are considerable. The inha- 
bitants are estimated at 20,000. The steeple 
of the cathedral is very high, and the hand- 
somest in Holland. There is a great number - 
of churches and hospitals ; and the townhouse 
isa noble building. The principal manufac- 
tures are silk and fire-arms; and in a place. 
for 


cannon balls. ew 


Two canals, called the 


‘Graft and the Vaert, run through the city, and 
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ever them are thirty-six stone bridges.. The 
environs are full of gardens, walks, and groves, 
which, added to the purity of the air, render 
Utrecht one of the most agreeable places for 
residence im _these parts. Here the union of 
the Seven United Provinces was begun in 
1579; and here was concluded, in 1713, the 
peace which terminated the wars of queen 
Anne, Utrecht surrendered to the Prussians 
in 1787, and to the French in 1795, each time 
without resistance. It is seated on the Rhine, 
18 miles 5S.E. of Amsterdam, and 35 N.N.W. 
of Nimeguen.. Lon. 5.8 E. Lat. 52.6 N. 

UTRICULARIA, a genus of plants of the 
class diandria, and order monogynia; and in 
the natutal system arrangec Bier x the 24th 
order, corydales, The ii. is ringent, with 
a nectarium resembling a spur; the corolla 
Sipyoue and equal; the capsule unilocular. 
There are 13 species, two of which are natives 
of Britain. ‘hey have been applied to no 

articular use. 

UTRICULES, in botany. (from wfer, a 
wine-bag or bottle.) Reservoirs to secrete and 
Teceive the sap. See VEssELs. 

_ Also the bags or bladders at the root of utri- 
cularia. . 

U'TTER. a, (uczen, Saxon.) 1. Situate 
on the outside,,or remote from the centre 
(Milton). 2. Placed beyond any compass ; out 
of any place (Milton). 3. Extreme; exces- 
sive; utmost. (Milton). 4. Complete; total 
(Clarendon). 5. Peremptory (Clarendon). 
6. Perfect; mere (Atterbury). 

To U'tTrEr. v. a. 1. To speak; to pro- 
nounce ; to express (Shakspeare). 2. To dis- 

‘close; to discover ; to publish (Raleigh). 3. 
To sell ; to vend (Carew). 4. To disperse ; to 
emit at large (Swift). 

U/TTERABLE. a. (from uéter.) Expres- 
sible ; such as may be uttered. 

UIYTERANCE. s. (from utter.) 1. Pro- 
nunciation ; manner of speaking (Spenser). 
2. (outrance, Fr.) Extremity; terms of ex- 
treme hostility: out of use (Shakspeare). 3. 
Vocal expression ; emission from the mouth 
(Holder). 

' U/TTERER. s. (from utfer.) 1. One who 
pronounces. 2. A divulger; a-discloser (Sp.). 
' 3. A seller; a vender. 

U'TTERLY. ad. (from uéter.) Fully ; com- 
pletely ; perfectly (Clarendon). 
~ U'TTERMOST. a. (from utter.) 1. Ex- 
treme ; being in the highest degree (Milton). 
2. Most remote (Abbot). 

U'tterMost. s. The greatest (Hooker), 

UTTOXETER, a town in Staffordshire, 
with a market on Wednesday; seated on a 
‘ising ground, near the river bit 13 miles 
N.E. of Stafford, and 136 N.N.W. of Lon- 
don. Lon..1.50 W. Lat. 53. 10 N. 

_.UVA PASSA MAJOR. Passula major. 
_The raisin. The dried fruit of the vitis vini- 
fera of Linnéus. Vitis foliis lobatis sinnatis 
nudis, C. O. pentandria, monogynia. Raisins 
are prepared by immersing the fresh fruit into 
a solution of alkaline salt and soap lye, made 
boiling hot, to which is added some olive-oil, 
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and a small quantity of common salt, and aft 
terwards drymmg them in the shade. ‘They are 
used as agreeable, lubricating, acescent sweéts 
in pectoral decoctions, and for obtunding the 
acrimony of other medicines, and rendering 
them grateful to the palate and stomach. Fh 
are directed in the decoctum hordei comp, 
tinctura senna, and tinctura cardamomi comp. 
Uva PASSA MINOR. Passa’ corinthiaca- 
The currants. The dried fruit of the vitis co- 
rinthica. ‘Their virtues aré similar to those of 
the uva passa major. releys ee 
Uva worst. Trailing arbutus, or bear-berry. 
Arbutus uva ursi of Linnéus. Arbutus caulibus 
procumbentibus, follis integerrimus. C. O. 
decandria, monogynia. ‘This plant, though 
employed by the ancients in several diseases 
requiring adstringent medicines, had almost 
entirely fallen into disuse until the middle of 
the present century, when it first drew the ate 
tention of physictans as a useful remedy in cal- 
culous and nephritic complaints, which dis- 
eases it appears to relieve by its adstringent 
ualities. G 
‘UVARIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
polyandria, order polygynia. Calyx three-leav- 
éd; petals six; berries numerous, pendulous, 
four-sceded. Eleven species, shrubs of India, 
Japan, or China. _ . 
DVEA. (from uva, an unripe grape.) The 
posterior lamina of the iris ; so called, because 
in beasts, which the ancients chiefly dissected, 
it is of the colour of unripe grapes. . 
VULCAN, Vutcanus, a god of the an- 
cients, who presided over fire, was the patron 
of all artists who worked iron and metals. He 
was son of Juno alone, anc, according to Ho- 
mer, he was son of Jupiter and Juno. Vulcan, 
it is said, was educated in heaven with the rest 
of the gods, but his father kicked him down 
from Olympus, when he attempted to deliver 
his mother, who had been fastened bya golden 
chain for her insolence. He was nine days in 
coming from heaven upon earth, and he fell 
in the island of Lemnos. Having broken his 
leg in the fall, he ever after remained lame. 
He fixed his residence in Lemnos, where he 
raised forges to work metals, and taught the 
inhabitants all the useful arts. Vulcan has 
been celebrated by the ancient poets for the 
ingenious works and automatical figures which 
he made, and it is said, that at the request of 
Jupiter he made the first woman that ever ap- - 
peared on earth, well known under the name 
of Pandora. (See Panpora.) The Cyclops of 
Sicily were his ministers and attendants, and 
with him they fabricated, not only the thun- 
derbolts of Jupiter, but also arms for the gods 
and the most celebrated heroes. His forges 
were supposed to be under mount Aitna, in 
the island of Sicily. The amours of Vulcan 
ate not numerous. Venus is universally ac- 
knowledged to have been the wife of Vulcan, 
but her infidelity is well known, as well as her 
amours with Mars. (See ALEcTRYON.) The 
worship of Vulcan was well established, par- 


ticularly in Egypt, at Athens, and at Rome, 


A calf and a boar pig were the principal vic~ 
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cee offered to him, Vulcan was generally 
represented as covered with sweat, blowing 
with his nervous arm the fires of his forges, 
ad sometimes holding a hammer raised in the 
9 strike, while with thé other hand 
yincers a thunderbolt on an an- 


ytotechnes, Pandamator, 
Binal ex prestire of 


of Cupid by Ven 
VULC ANALUASS 
Vulcan, brought om . m. 
The streets were illuminated, esk : 
where, and animals thrown into the f 
a sacrifice to the deity. ~ is 
- VULCANO. See NOY SANG: 
ren a. (vulgaire, Fr, 
Jat.) Plebeian ; suiting to the 
people ; tie ed among the comme 
(Addison). 2, Ver nacular ; - “nationz 
Mean; low; being of the. -comr 
Phccaee 4. Public ; ; commonly 
(Shakspeare). a f 
Vou'Lear. s. (vulgaire, F 
people (King Charles). A 
VU’/LGARISM. ss. ‘(fror 
ness; meanness; vulgari y (hey: 
VULGARITY. s.. (from vulgar. ) i 
Meanness ; state of the lowest people (Brown). 
2. Mean or gross mode (Dryden). 
VUILGARLY. ad. (from vulgar.) Com- 
monly; in the ordinary manner; among the 
common people (Hammond). 
VULGATHE, a very ancient Latin transla- 
tion of the Bible, and the only one the church 
of Rome acknowledges authentic. (See Bre.e.) 


Pe, _Gross- 


translated almost word for word. from eG 
ofthe LXX. The author of Dh isn 
known, nor so much as guessed ate, 
VULGATE OF THE NEW TES" » 
This the Romanists generally hold 
to the common Greek text, in 
alone, and not the Greek text, tha 
of Trent had declared authe 
that church. has, as it wer 
tion. The priests read no oth 
the preachers quote no other in the 
“the » RS in the schools. “hs 
VU'ILNERABLE. a. (vulnerabilis, Latin.) 
Susceptive of wounds ; liable to ona ies 
ries (Shakspeare). 


or at the altar, 


VU/LNERARY. a. (vulnerarius, Latin.) on bla 


Useful in the cure of wounds (Wiseman). — 

To VU/LNERATE.. v. a. (vulnero, Latin) 
To wound ; to hurt (Glanville). Siege 

VUILPINE. a. (vulpinus, Tat ) Belonging 
to a fox. 

VULTUR. Val 
of the class aves, order a 
hooked at the point ; head b 
with a naked skin in front ; tongue cleft, neck 


oo, 


retractile. Seventeen species, scattered over the. 


“scales 5. first joint of the middle toe ge 


The ancient vulgate of the old testament was hold 


iSoten tk this age 


2 pulpit, nor 


8 five inches: 
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hunger, seldom attacking living animals; bold, 
gregarious, fly slowly, unless when very high 
in the air, and have an exquisite sense of sme 
Tongue large, fleshy; head, and ofter 
cheeks, chin and neck, on the upper fe 
ed; legs and feet strong » mostly cOmr 


connected to the outer by a strong membr: 
wings lined on the inside with down : ( ee 
1e following are the principal specie 


typhus. pn OF, Prodiaio 


hite egos, It is a "bigd of fnafil 
mous power, but, happily for man- 
im every country extremely rare. Feu- 
has well described a specimen that fell a 
to his own courage. 
_ * T discovered,” says he, ‘¢ in the valley of 
Ilo, in Peru, a condor perched on a high rock 
before me; I approached within musket shot, 
and fired; but as my piece was only loaded 
with swan- ~shot, the lead was not able suffi- 
ciently to pierce the bird’s feathers. I perceiv- 
ed, however, by its manner of flying, that it 
was wounded ; as it rose heavily, and witha 
good deal of difficulty reached another rock, 
about five hundred yards distant, upon the 
shore; I therefore loaded again with a ball, 
and hit the bird under the ahroat, which made 
it mine. I accordingly ran up to seize it; but 
even in death it was terrible, and defended 
itself on its back, with its claws extended 
against me 5 so that Iscarce knew how to lay 
i eB been mortally wounded 
av" ino easy matter to take 
rageed’ it down from. the 
assistance of one of the 


I should 
a pea a | vc 


me Vj ee it to the tent, to make a co-. 


“hey nate! this bird, which I measured 
eleven feet four inches, from one 

be : the great feathers, of a 

r black, were two feet two 


n : Rick pfs of the beak was 
“pr 16 rest of the body; the 
length j ipehes:; the point hooked 
downw at its extremity, the 


) ro A short down, 
cove he head; the eyes 
with a circle of 


reddish — ok s on the breast, 
neck, an nt brown ; those 
‘on Bs b s thighs were co- 


ye down to the knee: 


one bebind : Nhe mice was an inch and a half 
long, with a single joint; and the claw with 
which it was armed was black, and three quar- 
ters of an inch: the other. claws were in the 


globe ; all of them exotic to our own country. same proportion ; andthe Jeg and toes covered 


These are a rapacious tribe, feeding on car- 
eases, however putrid; but, unless pressed by 
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with black scales. 
© These birds usually ibaa the moun- 
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tains, where they find their prey. They 
never descend to the sea shore, but'in the rainy 
season; sensible of cold, they repair there for 
warmth. ‘Though these mountains are situat- 
ed in the torrid zone, the cold is often very 
severe; for throughout almost the whole year 
they are covered with snow; but especially 
during the winter, when it is in great depth 
upon them. The small quantity of nourish- 
ment which these birds find on the sea-coast, 
except when the tempest drives in some of the 
larger fishes, obliges the conder to remain 
rttime. He usually comes to 
pproach of evening, remains 
there all night, and returns again in the morn- 
ge? As 

This condor, however, seems to have been 
much inferior in size to those described by 
Acosta, Garcilasso, Demarchais, and some 
other travellers, who affirm they have seen 
them eighteen feet from tip to tip of the wing ; 
that their beaks are so strong and sharp that 
they can easily pierce the body of a cow; that 
two of them can attack and devouroneentirely ; 
that they sometimes singly oppose aman. The 
Indians, in like manner, who are more ac- 
customed to see them, declare, that they can 
carry off a deer or a calf as easily as an eagle 
does a rabbit; that their bodies are as large 
asa sheep; that their flesh is tough, and smells 
like carrion: their sight piercing, and their 
looks cruel. The Spaniards themselves seem 
afraid of their depredations ; and are not with- 
out instances of their carrying off children of 
ten or twelve years old. Their flight is terrible; 
and, when they alight, one is stunned with 
their noise. Condamine asserts, that he has 
often seen them in the province of Quito, and 
on the borders of the Maragnon, swimming 
above a flock of sheep, some of which they 
would have carried off, had they not been 
scared by the shepherds. It is reported that 
the Indians of these countries catch them, by 
working a piece of viscous clay into the form 
of a child, upon which they dart with such 
rapidity, that their claws are entangled, so as 
to prevent their escape. De Solis, alluding to 
this bird, says, that there were among the 
curiosities of the emperor of Mexico birds of 
such extraordinary fierceness and size, as to 
appear monsters; and that he had been in- 
formed that each of thein could devour a sheep 
at asingle meal. 

After reading the history of these birds, the 
fiction of Virgil’s harpies appears less extrava- 
gant, or rather seems to sink into mere narra- 
tive. Later writers, however, have greatly 
softened these accounts, and assure us, that 
the countenance of the condor is not so terrible 
as the first travellers have painted it; and that 
their nature appears equally mild with that of 
the eagle or the vulture. 

Mr. Ray, and almost all the naturalists after 
him, have classed the condor in the genus of 
the vultures, on account of the nakedness of 
his head and neck. His dispositions, how- 
ever, and habits, seem as strongly to plead his 


the coast at- 
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affinity to the eagles: he is rapid, fierce, and . 
courageous, and, like them, lives by the chace. 
His preferring live prey to carrion, his activity, 
aud every habit, seem to bring him nearer to 
the eagle than to the vulture tribes. 
However this may be, it is probable that 
this extraordinary bird is not confined solely 
to South America. Some are of opinion that 
it is also to be found in Africa, Asia, and even. 
in some parts of Europe. Garcilasso imagines. 
it to be the same bird with the roc, so famous 
in the fables of the Arabian writers. Pro- 
bably the great bird mentioned in the voyages 
to the South Sea, which is said to be nearly as 
large as an ostrich, is the same with the con- 
dor. The bird of prey, in the neighbourhood 
of Tarnassar in the East Indies, and the vulture 
of Senegal, which carries off children, are of 
the same species with that above described. 
Several authors mention a similar bird, some- 
times seen in Russia, Lapland, and Germany. 
Buffon mentions a large bird shot in France, 
eighteen feet in breadth, which he supposes to 
be the condor, not only on account of its size, 
but of its pie colour, resembling those birds in 
Peru. This naturalist deems it scarcely pro- 
bable, that a bird which claims the first rank 
in this class of beings, should be confined to a 
single district of the earth. . 
2. V. papa. King of the vultures. Nostrils 
carunculate; crown and neck naked. . 
This bird is a native of America, and not of 
the East Indies, as those who make a trade of 
shewing birds would induce us to believe. It 
is larger than a turkey cock, but is chiefly 
remarkable for the odd formation of the skin 
of the head and neck, which are bare. This 
skin arises from the base of the bill, and is of 
an orange colour ; from whence it stretches on 
each side to the head; from. thence it proceeds 
like an indented comb, and falls on either side, 
according to the motion of the head. The eyes 
are surrounded by a’red skin ; and the iris has. 
the colour and lustre of pearl. The head and’ 
neck are without feathers, covered with a flesh- 
coloured skin on the upper part, a fine scarlet 
behind the head, and a duskier coloured skin 
before : farther down, behind the head, arises 
a little tuft of black down, from whence issues 
and extends beneath the throat, on each side, 
a wrinkled skin of a brownish colour, mixed 
with blue, and reddish behind: below, on the. 
naked part of the neck, is a collar, formed by 
soft longish feathers, of a deep ash colour, 
which surround the neck, and cover the breast 
before. Into this collar the bird sometimes 
withdraws its whole neck, and sometimes a 
part of its head; so that it looks as if it had 
withdrawn its neck into its body 
This bird, which we have placed at the 
head of the vulture tribe, on account of the 
superior beauty of his external appearance, is 
no way distinguished from the rest by the 
generosity of his manners, or the delicacy of 
his appetite. He attacks only the weaker 
animals, devouring rats, lizards, serpents, and 
every kind of excrement or filth: fies very high. 


3. V. aura » Carrion vulture: Body grey- 
brown; quill feathers black; bill white. An- 
other variety : body black ; quill feathers brown; 
bill cinerous. | . 

This bird has been classed, by most natural- 
ists, among the vultures, because it is not only 
possessed of the same habits, but, like the rest 
of this genus, has the head and neck naked of 
feathers. The wrinkled skin with which these 

arts are covered is variegated with blue, 
white, and red colours, somewhat resembling 
that of a turkey-cock ; a circumstance from 
which these birds have been called gallinassos 
by the Portuguese and Spaniards. It is about 
the size of a wild goose; its wings, when 
folded, extend beyond the extremity of the tail : 
the feathers of the whole body are blackish, 
with a shade of dark green and purple. The 
beak is white, the legs and feet of a fleshy 
colour. 

This bird is an inhabitant of Brazil, Guiana, 
Peru, and some of the West India islands. In 


its manners it is more cowardly, foul, and 
voracious, than perhaps any of the vultures. 


Tf its high and rapid flight were attended with 
a proportionable degree of courage, it might 
live by the chace; incapable, however, of 
facing danger, it contents itself with carrion, 
and every kind of filth, and will not attack an 
animal even when wounded or asleep, unless 
able to overpower it, by assembling a great 
flock of those of its kind. . 

The Brazilian vultures are generally seen in’ 
large flocks, fly very high in the air, and pass 


. the night upon the tallest trees, or on the most 


unable to rise from the ground. 


inaccessible rocks, from which they repair by 
day to the neighbourhood of towns, where 
they alight on some eminence to watch their 
prey. Their sight and smell are remarkably 
penetrating ; they discern their food at a great 
distance, which, as soon as discovered, they 
all fall upon it at once, and devour it in silence, : 
till they are frequently so glutted that they are 
As often as 
this is the case, they are said to have the power 
of vomiting their food, till their bodies are 
sufficiently lightened, for the purpose of mak- 
ing their escape. In some parts of South 


_America, where the hunters destroy beasts 
Merely for the skin, the vultures follow in their 


train in vast numbers. The numberless car- 


‘eases which are flayed, and exposed to the air, 


would soon render these parts unhealthy by 
their putrefaction, were it not for the ministry 
of the vultures. No sooner do they observe a 
carcase abandoned, than, by a general call, 
they all alight upon it, and instantly devour it 


_to the bones, which they leave as bare as if 


they had been scraped with a knife. The 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who carry on a 
trade in hides from these quarters, take these 


_ vultures under their protection, from the bene- 


fit they render them in preserving the purity of 
the air, which the puirefaction of so many 
carcases could not fail to corrupt. ‘They eat in 
conjunction with the dogs. ; 

From this circumstance, in Guiana, Brazil, 
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and New Spain, they are extremely numerous; 
but their flesh is altogether useless for food. 
From the foul nature of their subsistence it 
contracts a putrid flavour which nothing can 
remove. In vain the natives try to conquer it, 
by taking away the entrails and the rump, or 
by washing and applying spices; their hard, 
skinny, and fibrous flesh has imbibed a stench 
which nothing can either remove or render 
supportable. 

It is curious to. be a spectator of the hos- 
tilities between the crocodile and the Brasilian 
vultures : of all animals they are perhaps most. 
at enmity. The female crocodile, which in. 
the rivers of America grows to the size of 
twenty-seven feet, lays her eggs, to the num- 
ber of two or three hundred, in the sands, by 
the side of the water, where they are chiefly 
hatched by the heat of the climate. The 
crocodile takes every precaution, while de- 
positing her burden, to conceal the place from 
every other creature; but is unable to elude 
the penetration of the vulture. A number of 
them sit silent and unseen among the branches 
of a neighbouring forest, while she is employ- 
ed in burying her eggs, and view her opera- 
tions with the eager expectation of succeeding 
plunder. They wait patiently till the croco» 
dile has completed the number, covered them 
carefully under the sand, and has retired to a 
distance: then, as Goldsmith describes, they 
attack all together, encouraging. each other 
with their cries, hook up the sand in a mo- 
ment, lay the eggs bare, and devour the whole 
brood without remorse. 

This bird is to be found also on the con- 
tinent of Africa, whence, probably, it has 
found its way into the New World. Their 
manners at the Cape of Good Hope are de- 
scribed by Kolben, who had often been a 
spectator of their mode of anatomising the 
cead bodies of cows, oxen, and wild animals. 
«« These birds,” says he, ‘‘ separate the flesh 
from the skin and the bones with such art, 
that they leave only the bare skeleton, covered, 
however, with the skin so entire and un. 
broken, that it is impossible to perceive that 
the carcase 1s empty, without a. narrow exe 
amination. In performing this operation, they 
first make an aperture in the belly of the ani- 
mal, from whence they tear out the entrails, 
and devour them: they then enter the empty 
space thus formed, and separate the flesh from 
the skin and bones, without discomposing — 
either. They attack their prey by surprise; if 
an ox, who is-left to return from the yoke to 
his stall alone, should chance to lie down and 
rest by the way, he is no sooner perceived by 
the vultures, than they inevitably fall upon him, 
and devour him. When they attack an ox in 
the fields, they generally assemble to the num- 
ber of an hundred, and sometimes more, and 
thus overpower him by a general onset.” 

In Egypt vultures are held in great venera- 
tion, because they destroy the serpents and 


. other noxious animals with which it is infest- 


ed. Dr. Shaw informs us that they are to be 
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geen in great numbers in the neighbourhood of 
Grand Cairo; and that, from the harmlessness 
of their nature, they are regarded as sacred by 
the Mahometans. ‘The pacha orders two oxen 
every day for their maintenance ; perhaps from 
superstitious motives, or probably in considera- 
tion of their services, in removing the carrion 
and filth from that great city. ovis 
In Europe there are several of these birds ; 
as, the ash-coloured, the golden, the brown, 
and the crested. There, however, they are far 
from being numerous; they produce young 
only once in a year, and, according to Aristotle, 
lay only one or two eggs. They build their 
nests commonly in such high and inaccessible 
situations, that it is but rare to detect them: 
They inhabit, from choice, the most deserted 
and mountainous countries during summer: it 
is not till the frost and snow compel them 
that they retire into lower and warmer situa~ 
tions. ‘They seem more sensible of cold than 
the generality of eagles, few of them being 
found in the northern countries. Linnéus, 
who enumerates the birds of Sweden, takes no 
notice of the vulture. Buffon, however, men- 
tions one he had sent him from Norway. 
4.V.cristatus. Crested vulture. Body black- 
ish-red ; head crested ; breast rufous; legs 
naked. This vulture is inferior in size to the 
preceding ; its magnitude, however, has been 
deemed sufficient to entitle it to a place among 
the vultures. Its bill is black, and hooked at 
the end; the feathers of a brownish black, and 
the legs yellow. When upon the ground, it 
raises two tufts of feathers on the sides of its 
head, resembling horns; which, while the 
bird is on wing, are not perceptible. The 
wings of this bird, when extended, are six 
feet; his flight is more rapid than the rest of 
the vulture tribes, as his courage and activity 
are greater. He pursues and preys upon almost 
every species of bird; but is most successful in 
chasing hares, rabbits, young foxes, fawns, and 
fishes. When pursuing his prey, his flight 
seems to be the effect of much effort ; and it is 
attended with a great noise. His favourite 
food is the entrails of animals, whether dead or 
alive; and though remarkable for voracity, he 
can endure an abstinence of fourteen days. 
Gesner relates, that two of this species were 
caught in the province of Alsace, in a nest con- 
structed upon a tall oak not far from the tower 
of Misen. | et 
5. V.percnopterus. Aquiline vulture. Quill- 
feathers black, the outer edges, except of the 
outermost, hoary. Another variety with the 
body reddish-ash, spotted with brown, the legs 
naked. Inhabits Egypt, Syria, and Persia ; 1s 
encouraged in Cairo to devour dead carcasses, 
and in Palestine to destroy the vast multitudes 
of mice that swarm iff the fields. In Egypt it 
was formerly a capital crime to destroy one. 
See Nat. Hist. Pl. CLXXXIX. 
VULTURE, in ornithology. See VuLTur 
and Faco. 
VU'LTURINE. a. (wulturinus, Lat.) Be- 


longing to a vulture. 


UZE 

VULVA. Pudendum muliebre. The parts 
of generation proper to women. 

VULVARIA. (from vulva, the womb; so 
named from its smell or use in disorders of the 
womb.) See ATRIPLEX OLIDA. 

VURLA, a seaport of Turkey in Asia, in 
Natolia, situated on the S. side of the gulf of 
Smyrna, on a bay to which it gives name, 21 
miles W. of Smyrna. Lon. 27. 58 E. Lat. 
38.27 N. . 

UVULA. (dim. of uva, a grape.) Colu- 
mella. The small conical fleshy substance 
hanging in the middle of the velum pendulum | 
palati, over the root of the tongue. It is com- 
posed of the common membrane of the mouth, 
and a small muscle resembling a worm, which 
arises from the union of the palatale bone, and 
descends to the tip of the uvula. It was called 
palato staphilinus by Douglas, and staphilinus 
epistaphilinus by Winslow. By its contrac- | 
tion the uvula is raised up. 

UVULARIA. (from uvula, because it cur- 
ed diseases of the uvula.) The plant which 
bears this epithet in some pharmacopeeias is 
the ruscus hypoglossum of Linnéus: it was 
formerly used against relaxation of the uvula, 
but now laid aside for more adstringent reme- 
dies. . 

Uvurarta, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia. Corol six- 
petalled, erect; petals with each a nectariferous 
cavity at the base; filaments very short. Six 
species, natives of the East or West Indies; one 
of Bohemia. 

UXBRIDGE, a corporate town in Middle- 
sex, with a market on Thursday. The Coln 
runs through it in two streams, and over the 
main stream is a stone bridge. A treaty was 
carried on here between Charles I. and the 
parliament, in 1644; and the house in which 
the plenipotentiaries met is still called the 
Treaty House. Near this town are the re- 
mains of an ancient camp, Uxbridge is 15 
miles W. by N. of London. Lon. 0. 23 W. 
Lat. 51.31 N. 

UXO/RIOUS. a. (uxorius, Lat.) Submis- 
sively fond of a wife; infected with connubial 
dotage (Milton). . 

UXO’RIOUSLY. ad. (from uxorious.) 
With fond submission to a wife (Dryden). 

UXO/RIOUSNESS. s. (from ‘wxorious.) 
Connubial dotage; fond submission to a 
wife. 

UZBEC TARTARY. See Tarrary. | 
UZEDA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
capital of a duchy of the same name, with a 
castle. It is seated on the Cogolludo, 20 miles 
N. by W. of Alcala, and 26 N.N.E. of Ma- 

drid. Lon. 3.13 W. Lat. 40. 46 N. 

UZEL, a town of France, in the department | 
of the North Coast, 17 miles S.W. of St. Brieux. 
Lon. 2.52 W. Lat. 48. 16 N. 

UZES, a town of France, in the departmeftt — 
of Gard, seated in a country abounding in corn, 
oil, silk, and good wine, 12 miles N. of Nis- 
mes, and 20 S.W, of Orange. Lon. 4. 27 E. 
Lat. 44.2 N. 
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W A letter peculiar to the northern lan- 
9 guages and people; as the English, 
Dutch, Polish, and others of Teutonic and 
Sclavonic original. 

The form and the sound of w are excluded 
from all the languages detived from the Latin ; 
though it is notimprobable, says Dr. Johnson, 
that by our w is expressed the sound of the 
Roman v, and Evlic f. However, the w is 
sometimes admitted into the French, Italian, 
&c. in proper names, and other terms borrow- 
ed ce the languages in which it is originally 
, used. 

In English, the w is usually a consonant ; 
and as such, may go before all the vowels, 
except ws as in want, weapon, winter, 
world, &c. 

- It is sometimes also a vowel; and, as such, 
follows any of the vowels, a, e, 0; and unites 
with them into a kind of double vowel, or 
diphthong ; as in law, ewe, sow, &c. The 
English w. is sounded as in Latin w, in guan- 
tum, suadeo, lingua. Its sound is also com- 
monly like the gross, or full uw, rapidly pro- 
nounced. In French, the sound of the w 
does not differ from that of the single x, or 
rather ow. See U. . 

WAAG, a river of Hungary, which rises 
in the Carpathian mountains, and falls into 
the Danube, opposite to the island of 
Schut. 

WAAL, a river of the United Provinces, 
being the S. branch from the Rhine below 
Emmerick. It runs from E. to W. through 
- Guelderland, passes by Nimeguen, Tiel, Bom- 
mel, and Gorcum, and falls into the Maese, 
» at Briel. 
To WA'BBLE. v. n. + (a low barbarous 
word.) ‘To move from side to side; to change 
direction (Mozon). 

* WACHENDORFIA, in botany, a genus 
of the class triandria, order monogynia. | Corol 
six-petalled, unequal, inferior ; capsule three- 
celled, superior. Five species, natives of the 

Cape. ‘The three following are cultivated : 

- 1. W. thyrsiflora. Simple-stalked wachen- 
dorfia. With a thick tuberose root ; flowers 
in shape like those of the yellow asphodel, 
forming. a loose spike, the upper almost up- 
- right, the lower nodding ; hairy, and saffron 
without, smooth, bright yellow within. 

2. W. paniculata. Panicled wachendorfia. 
Root perennial, creeping; stalk a foot high ; 
flowers racemed, downy, all directed down- 
wards. | 
| 3._W. hirsuta. Hairy wachendorfia. ‘ Dif- 
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fers from the last chiefly in having. hairy 
leaves. f 

WACHENHEIM, a town of Germany, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, 15 miles W. 
of Manheim, and 31 E. of Deux Ponts. Lon. 
8.16 E. Lat. 49. 20 N. i 

WACHOVIA, a tract of land in N. Ca- 
rolina, situate between the rivers Dan and 
Yadkin, 10 miles S, of Pilot Mountain, in the 
county of Surry. It consists of 100,000 acres, 
purchased by the Moravians, in 1751, and 
named by them from an estate of count Zin 
zendorf’s in Austria. In 1755, by an act of 
assembly, it was made a separate parish, call~ 
ed Dobb’s parish, and it now contains several 
flourishing settlements, of which Salem is the 

rincipal. 

W ACHTENDONCEK, a town of Prussian 
Guelderland, seated in a morass, on the river 
Niers, five miles S. of Gueldtes. Lon. 6. 7 Es 
Lat. 51. 23 N. . 

WACKE, or Wacken, in mineralogy, 
a species of BASALTES, which see, . 

“WADD, or Wappinc, in gunnery, a 
stopple of paper, hay, straw, old rope-yarns, 
or tow, rolled firmly into the form of a ball, 
and forced into a gun upon the powder, to 
keep it close in the chamber; or put up close 
to the shot, to keep it from rolling out, as welk 
as to prevent the powder, when fired, from 
dilating round the sides of the ball, by its 
windage, as it passes through the chace, which 
would considerably diminish the effort of ihe 
powder. f 

Wanpp. See Prumsaco. 

WAIDDING. s. (from wad} vad, Islandic.) 
A. kind of soft stuff loosely woven, with which 
the skirts of coats are stuffed out. 

To WA'DDLE. v. n. (wagghelen, Dutch.) 
To shake, in walking, from side to side; to 
deviate in motion from a right line (Pope). 

To WADE, v.n. (from .vadum, Latin.) 
1. To walk through the waters; to pass water 
without swimming (More). 2. To pass dif- 
ficultly and laboriously (Addison). ; 

WADSTENA, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of E. Gothland, remarkable for its 
castle, built by Gustavas Vasa, in 1544, and 
inhabited by his son Magnus, who was insane. 
It is seated on the E. side of the lake Wetter, 


160 miles S.W. of Stockhelm. Lon. 15. 
37 E. Lat. 58. 18 N. 
/WA/FER. s. (wafel, Dutch.) 1. A thin 


cake .(Pope).. 2. The bread given in the 
eucharist by the Romanists (Hall). 3, Paste 


*B 


WAG 
Warers for sealing letters are made by 
mixing fine flour with glair of eggs, isinglass, 
and a little yeast, and beating the mass into a 
paste ; then spreading it, when thinned with 
gum-water, on even tin plates, and drying it 
in a stove, and cutting it for use. ‘The dif- 


ferent colours may be given by tinging the paste, 


with brazil or vermilion for red; indigo, or 
verditer, &c. for blue; saffron, turmeric, or 
gamboge, &c. for yellow, &c. 

To WAFT. v, a. (probably from wave.) 
1. To carry through the air, or on the water 
(Pope). 2. 'To- buoy; to make float; to 
hinder from sinking (Brown). 3. To beckon ; 
to inform by a sign of any thing moving. 

To Wart. v. n. To float (Dryden). 

Wart. s. (from the verb.) 1. A floating 
body (Thomson). 2. Motion of a streamer. 

WA‘FTAGE. s. (from waft.) Carriage 
- by water or air: not in use (Shakspeare). 

WA/FTER. s. (from waft.) A passage 
boat (Ainsworth). f 

WA/FTURE. s. (from waft.) The act of 


waving: not in use (Shakspeare). 


To WAG. v. a. (pazian, Saxon; waggon, 


Dutch.) To move lightly; to shake slightly 
. (Swift). 

To Wac. v.n. 1. To be in quick or lu- 
dicrous motion (Shaks.). 2. To go; to pack 
off (Shakspeare). 3.'To.be moved (Dryden) 

Wage. s. (poeyan, Saxon, to cheat.) Any 
one’ ludicrously mischievous ; a merry droll 
(Addison). me 

“WAGE. s. the’ plural wages is now only 
used. (wagen, German.) 1. Pay given for 
service (Shaks.). 2. Gage; pledge (Ains.). 

To WaGE. v. a. (waegen, German, to at- 
tempt any thing dangerous.) 1. To attempt ; 
to venture (Shaks.). 2. To make; to carry 
on (Dryden). 3. (from wage, wages.) To 
set to hire: not in use (Spenser): 4. To take 
to hire; to hire for pay; to hold in pay: 
obsolete (Davies). 5. (In Jaw.) When an 
action of debt is brought against any one, the 
defendant may wage his law; that is, swear, 
and certain persons with him, that he owes 
nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he hath 
declared. The offer to make the oath is 
called wager of law (Blount). See WAGER. 

WA/GER. s. (from wage, to venture.) 
1, A bet; any thing pledged upon a chance 
or performance (Bentiey). 2. Subject on 
which bets are laid (Sidney). 

To Wa'GER. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
lay ; to pledge as a bet (Shaks.). 

Wacer of law, a particular mode of 
pects whereby, in an action of debt, 
brought, upon a simple contract between the 
parties, without any deed or record, the de- 
fendant may discharge himself by swearing in 
court, in the presence of compurgators, that he 
owes the plaintiff nothing, in manner and 
form as he has declared, and his compurgators 
swear, that they believe what he says is true. 
And this waging his law is sometimes called 
making his law. It being at length consider- 
ed, that this waging of law offered too great a 
temptation to perjury, by degrees new remes 
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dies were devised, and new forms of action 
intraduced, wherein no defendant is at liberty 
to wage his law, as in assumpsit and trover. 
Also when a new statute inflicts a penalty, and 
gives an action of debt to recover it, it is 
usual to add, in which no wager of law shall 
be allowed. , 

‘Wacers. In general a wager may be con-. 
sidered as legal, if it be not an incitement to 
a breach of the peace, or to immorality, or if 
it do not affect the feelings or interest of a 
third person, or expose him to ridicule; or if 
it be not against sound policy. 

WAGES.) See WaGe. . 

W A'GGERY. s (from wag.) Mischievous 


“merriment; roguish trick ; sarcastical gayety 


( Locke Nes ODL 

WA/GGISH. a. (from wag.) ‘Knavishly. 
merry; merrily mischievous ; frolicsome (L’Es- 
trange). | 

WA/GGISHNESS. s. 
Merry mischief ( Bacon). 

To WAI'GGLE. v. n.. (wagghelen, Ger.) 
To waddle; to move from’ side to side 
(Sidney ). 

W A’/GON.: s. (poegan, Saxon ;: whaeghens, 
Dutch ; vagn, Islandic.) 1. A heavy car-. 
riage for burdens (Knoéles).. 2. A-chariot: 
not in use (Spenser). 

WA’/GONER. s. (from wagon.), One who 
drives a wagon ( Dryden ). 

WAGTAIL, in ornithology. See Mo- 
TACILLA. eis ope 

WAHABEE, the name of a new sect in 
Arabia, which is said to threaten the extirpa- 
tion of the faith of Mahomed. This:sect com- 
menced little more than 40 years ago; its 
author being Abdul Waheb, a private. indivi-- 
dual, who, after having devoted himself many — 
years to science, proclaimed himself the re 
former of the Mahomedan religion. In sub- 
stance, however, he adhered to it, acknowledg- 
ing Mahomed as the prophet of God; but 
forbidding to invoke him to intercede with 
God, and enjoining that prayer be made to 
God alone. He held that the koran was a book 
of divine inspiration; but denied its having — 
existed externally in the essence of the Deity.: 
He condemned the worshipping of. saints, 
anda few other abuses. But he propagated 
his opinions principally, by adding to the in- 
ducements of religious zeal, the temptation of 
plunder; declaring that all the property of 
those who did not become aries hi or his — 
opinions was unholy, and became confiscated 
for the use of his followers. In 1802 the 
Wahabees amounted to about 90,000: and — 
since that period they are said to have. increas- 
ed. See Lord Valentia’s Travels, vol. i. 
p- 385, &c. Waring’s Travels in Persia, &c. 

WAHLBOMIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class polyandria, order tetragynia. Calyx four- — 
leaved ; petals four; fruit oblong ; styles per- 
manent. One species only, a native of Java. 

WAID. a. Crushed (Shakspeare). — 

WAIFS are goods which are stolen and 
waved by a felon in his flight from those who 
pursue him, which are forfeited; and thaugh 


(from waggish.) 
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waif is generally spoken of goods stolen, yet 
if a man be pursued with hue and cry as a 
felon, and he flee and. leave his own goods, 
these will be forfeited as goods stolen; but 
they are properly fugitive’s goods, and not 
forfeited till it be found before the coroner, or 
otherwise of record, that he fled for the felony. 
See Estrays. 

WAIGATS, straits between Nova Zembla 
and Russia, through which the Dutch attempt- 
ed to find a N.E. passage to China, and sailed 
as far as 75° E. lon. in lat. 72.25 NN. - 

To WAIL. v. «. (gualare, Ital.) To moan; 
to lament; to bewail (Pope). . 

To Wai. v.n. To grieve audibly ; to ex- 
press sorrow (Ezekiel), 

Walt. s. Audible sorrow (Thomson). 

WAI'ILING. s. (from wail.) Lamentation ; 
moan; audible sorrow. ( Knolles). . 

WAULFUL. a. (from wail and full.) Sor- 
rowful ; mournful (Shakspeare). 

WAIN.. s. (contracted from wagon.) A 
' carriage (Spenser). 

Watn (Charles’s), in astronomy. Tie vul- 
gar name given to the figure formed by seven 
of the most remarkable stars in the constella- 
' tion of Ursa major. 

WAINFLEET, a town in Lincolnshire, 

witha market on Saturday. It is seated near 

the sea, in a fenny part of the country, and on 
the river Witham, 14 miles N.E. of Boston, 
and 130 N. by E. of London. Lon. 0, 20 E. 
Lat. 53. 10 N. 

WA/’INROPE. s. (wain and rope.) A 
large cord, with which the load is tied on the 
‘wagon; cartrope /Shakspeare). 

W A‘INSCOT. s. (wageschot, Dutch.) The 

. inner wooden covering of a wall (Arbuthnot). 

To Wa’'tnscorT. v. a. (waegenschotten, 
Dutch.) 1. To line walls with boards 
(Bacon). 2. Yo line buildings with different 
materials (Grew). ' 

. WAIR. s. A piece of timber two yards 
long, and a foot broad / Bailey Js 

WAIST. s.. (gwase, Welsh.) 1.. The 
-smallest. part of the body; the part below the 
ribs ( Milton). ; 
Waist, in ship-building, that part of a 

ship which is contained between the quarter- 
deck and forecastle, being usually a hollow 
space, with an ascent of several, steps to either 
of those places. When the waist of a mer- 


from the quarter-deck and fore-castle, she is 
-said to be galley-built 5 but when with six or 
seven steps, she is cailed frigate-built. 
WA ISTCOAT.-s. (waist and coat.;) An 
. inner coat 3 a coat close to the body. 
WAISTERS, in naval aflairs, people sta- 
tioned in the waist in working the ship. As 


_ their business requires only strength, without. 


_art or judgment, they are commonly selected 
from the strongest landsmen and_ ordinary. 
seamen. 


To WAIT. v. a. (wachten, Dutch.) 1. To. 


expect; to stay for (/Shaks.). 2. To attend; 
to. accompany. with submission or respect 
Dryden}, 3. To attend as a consequence of 


Saxon 3 waecken, Dutch.) 


-astern when she is under sail. 


WAK 


something (Rowe). 4. ‘To watch as an enemy 
(Job). . . ih 

To Wair.v.n. 1, To expect; to stay in 
expectation (Job). 2. To pay servile or. sub- 
missive attendance (Denham). 3. To attend 
(Shaks.). 4. To stay; not to depart from 
(South). 5. 'To stay by réason of some hincer- 
ance. 6. To look watchfully (Bacon). 7. 'To 
lie in ambush as an enemy (Milton). 8. To 
follow as a consequence (Decay of Piety). 

Warr. s. Ambush $ insidious and secret at- 
tempts (Numbers), 

WA‘ITER. s. (from wait.) An attendant ; 
one who. attends for the accommodation of 
others (Ben Jonson). 

WANTING GENTLEWOMAN. W a’tt- 
ING MAID. WAITING WOMAN. s. (from 
wait.) An upper servant who attends ona 
Jady in her chamber (Swift). . 

WAIVE, in law, a woman that is 
of the protection of the law. 

She is called waive, as being forsaken of the 
law; and not oudlaw, as a man is; by reason 
women cannot be of the decenna, and are not 
sworn in leets to the king, nor to the Jaw, as 
men are; who are therefore within the law ; 
whereas women are not, and so cannot be out= 
lawed, since they never were within it. 

In this sense we meet with waviaria mulieris, 
as of the same import with uélegatio viet. 

WAIVER, signifies the passing by of a 
thing, or a refusal to accept it: sometimes it 
is applied to an estate, or something con- 
veyed to a man, and soinetimes to plea, &c. 
and a waiver on disagreement as to goods and 
chattels, in case of a gift, will be effectual. 

To WAKE. v. n. (wakan, Gothic; pacian, 
1. To watch ; 
not to sleep (Locke). 2. To be roused from 
sleep (Milton). 3. To cease to sleep ( Den.). 
4, to be quick ; to be alive (Dryden). 5.'To 
be put in action ; to be excited (Milton). 

To WAKE. v. a. (peccian, Saxon ; wecken, 
Dutch.) 1. To rouse from sleep (Dryden). 
2, To excite; to be put in motion or action 
(Prior). 3. To bring to life again, as if from 
the sleep of death (Milton). 

WAKE OFA SHIP, is the smooth water 
This shews the 
way she has gone in the sea, whereby the 
mariners judge what way she makes. For if 


put out 


_ the wake be right a-stern, they conclude she 
-chani-ship is only one or two steps of descent _ 


makes her way forwards; but if the wake be 


‘to leeward a point or two, then they conclude 


she falls to the leeward of her course. When 
oneship, giving chase to another, is got as far 


-into.the wind as she, and sails directly after 


her, they say, she has got into her wake. A 
ship is said to stay to the weather of her wake, 
when, in her staying, she is so quick, that she 
does not fall to leeward upon_a tack, but that 
when she is tacked, her wake is to the lee- _ 
ward; and it is a sign she feels her helin very 
well, and is quick of steerage. 
_ Waxz is the eve-feast of the dedication of 
churches, which is kept with feasting and 
rural diversions. The learned Mr. Whitaker, 
in his History of HABA REY has given a par- 


; WAKE. 


ticular account of the origin of wakes and fairs. 
He observes, that every church at its consecra- 
tion received the name of some particular saint : 
this custom was practised among the Roman 
Briions, and continued among the Saxons; 
and in the council of Cealchythe, in 816, the 
name of the denominating saint was expressly 
required to be inscribed on the altars, and also 
on the walls of the church, or on a tablet 
within it. The feast of this saint became of 
course the festival of the church. Thus 
Christian festivals were substituted in the 
room of the idolatrous anniversaries of hea- 
thenism : accordingly, at the first. introduc- 
tion of Christianity among the Jutes of Kent, 
pope Gregory the Great advised what had been 
previously done among the Britons, viz. 
Christian festivals to be instituted in the room 
of the idolatrous, and the suffering day of the 
martyr, whose relics were reposited in the 
church, or the day on which the building was 
actually dedicated, to be the established feast 
of the parish, Both were appointed and ob- 
served ; and they were clearly distinguished at 
first among the Saxons, as appears from the 


' Jaws of the confessor, where the dies dedica- - 


iionis, or dedicatio, is repeatedly discriminated 
from the propria festivitas sancti, or celebratio 
sanctt. ‘They remained equally distinct to the 
Reformation ; the dedication day in 1536 
being ordered for the future to be kept on the 
first Sunday in October, and the festival of the 
oe saint to be celebrated no longer. The 
atter was, by way of pre-eminence, denomi- 
nated the church’s holiday, or its} peculiar 
festival; and while this remains in many 
parishes at present, the other is so utterly an- 
nihilated in all, that bishop Kennet (says Mr. 
Whitaker) knew nothing of its distinct ex- 
istence, and has attributed to the day of dedica- 
tion what is true only concerning the saint’s 
day. ‘Thus instituted at first, the day of the 
tutelar saint was observed, most stobably by 
the Britons, and certainly by the Saxons, with 
great devotion. And the evening before every 
saint’s day, in the Saxon-Jewish method of 
reckoning the hours, being an actual hour of 
the day, and therefore like that appropriated 
to the duties of public religion, as they reckon- 
ed Sunday from the first to commence at the 
sun-set of Saturday ; the evening preceding the 
church’s holiday would be observed with all 
the devotion of the festival. The people actu- 
ally repaired to the church, and joined in the 
services of it; and they thus spent the evening 
of their greater festivities in the monasteries of 
the north, as early a8 the conclusion of the 
seventh century. 

These services were naturally denominated 
from their late hours weecan or wakes, and 
vigils or eves. That of the anniversary at 
Rippon, as early as the commencement of the 
eighth century, is expressly denominated the 
vigil. But that of the churcli’s holiday was 

_ mamed cyric waccan, or church-wake, the 

ehurch-vigil, or church-eve. And it was 
this commencement of both with a wake, 
~ which has now caused the days to be generally 


“commodities. 


preceded with vigils, and the church-holiday 
particularly to be denominated the church wake, 
So religiously was the eve and festival of the 
atron saint observed for many ages by the 
Bivohs, even as late as the reign of Edgar, the 
former being spent in the church, aud employ- 
ed in prayer. And the wakes, and all the 
other holidays in the year, were put upon the 
same footing with the octaves of Christmas, 
Easter, and of Pentecost. When Gregory 
recommended the festival of the patron saint, 
he advised the people to erect booths of 
branches about the church on the day of the 
festival, and to feast and be merry in them 
with innocence. Accordingly, in every parish, 
on the returning anniversary of the saint, little 
pavilions were constructed of boughs, and the 
people indulged in them to hospitality and 
mirth. The feasting of the saint’s day, how- 
evet, was soon abused; and even in the body 
of the church, when the people were assem- 
bled for devotion, they began to mind diver- 
sions, and to introduce drinking. The grow- 
ing dhieks! Saar gradually stained the service 
of the vigil, till the festivity of it was converted, 
das it now is, into the rigour of a fast. At 
length they too justly scandalized the Puritans 
of the last century, and numbers of the wakes 
were disused entirely, especially in the east 
and some western parts of England; but they 
dre comuionly observed in the north, and in 
the midland counties. J Ate 
This custom of celebrity in the neighbour- 
hood of the church, on the days of ‘par- 
ticular saints, was introduced into England 
from the continent, and must have been 
familiar equally to’ the Britons and Saxons ; 
being observed among the churches of Asia in 
the sixth century, and by those of the west of 
Europe in the seventh. And equally in Asia 
and Europe on the continent, and in the 
islands, these célebrities were the causes of 
those commercial marts which we denominate 
fairs. ‘The people resorted in crowds to the 
festival, anda considerable provision would be 
wanted for their entertainment. The pro- 
spect of interest invited the little traders of the 
country to come and offer their wares; and 
thus, among the many pavilions for hospitality 
in the neighbourhood of the church, various 
booths were erected for the sale of different 
In large towns, surrounded 
with populous districts, the resort of the 
people to the wakes would be great, and the 
attendance of traders numerous ;‘and this re- 
sort and attendance constitute a fair.—Basil 
expressly mentions the numerous appearance 
of traders at these festivals in Asia, and Gre- 
pory notes the same custom to be common in 
Europe. And as the festival was observed on 
a feria or holiday, it naturally assumed to itself, 
and as naturally communicated to the niart, 
the appellation of feria or fair. Indeed several 
of our most ancient fairs appear to have’ been 
usually held, and have been continued to our 
tirhe, On the original church-holidays of the — 
places: besides, it is observable that fairs 
were generally kept in churchyards, and even 
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in the churches, and also on Sundays, till the 
indecency and scandal were so great as to 
need reformation. - 
Wake rosin. See ARuM. 
Wake (William), was born at Blandford, 
Dorsetshire, 1657, He was in 1672 admiited 
at Christ-church, and became preacher to the 
Gray’s-inn society. He was next deputy 
clerk to the closet, and chaplain to William 
and Mary, and soon after canon of Christ- 
church, rector of St. James’s, Westminster, 
dean of Exeter, bishop of Lincoln 1705, and 
translated to Canterbury 1716. He was en- 
gaged in controversy with Atterbury with re- 
spect to the rights of convocation, but though 
several of the clergy entered the lists on both 
sides, the State of the Church and Clergy of 
England, &c. fol. by Dr. Wake, was the 
most luminous and satisfactory performance 
on the subject. In other writings he ably 
vindicated the church against the papists, and 
while he wished to form an union between the 
churches of England and France, he was in- 
defatigable in supporting the righis of the 
protestauts. He died at Lambeth, 1737. Be- 
sides his controversial works, he published a 
iranslation of the Epistles of the apostolical 
Fathers, 8vo.; Exposition of the Church 
Catechism; Sermons and Charges. 
WAKEFIELD, a town in the W. riding 
of Yorkshire, with a market on Friday. Here 
are two churches, and an ancient stone bridge 
over the Calder, on which Edward LV. erect- 
ed a chapel, in remembrance of those who 
__ lost their lives in the battle near this place, in 

1460. In 1801 the inhabitants of Wakefield 
were 813!. It has a trade in white cloths and 
tammiues, and is 28 miles S.W. of York, and 
184 N.N.W. of London. Lon. 1. 28 W. 
Lat. 53.41 N. 

W akerievp (Gilbert), a very distinguished 
classical scholar, was born at Nottingham; and 
educated, first at Kingston npon Thames, 
afterwards at Jesus college, Cambridge. When 
in deacon’s orders he obtained Stockport curacy, 
Cheshire, and next removed to Liverpool. He 

uitted the church in 1779 to be tutor in the 
Deniing academy at Warrington, and on its 
dissolution he removed to Hackney college. 

The French Revolution, which engaged the 
attention of so many men who possessed warm 
heads, or warm hearts, was too interesting not 
to draw the attention of Mr. Wakefield, who 
had both. Thus he was drawn from the 
calm pursuits of literature, in which he was 
calculated to shine, into the boisterous regions 
of political discussion, where he lost his com- 
fort, sunk his character, and gained nothing. 
He was at length prosecuted by the attorney- 
general, on account of some passages contained 
in a letter addressed to the bishop of Landaff; 
and was, in consequence, confined in Dor- 
chester gaol for two years. His imprisonment 
expired in May, 1801; and he returned to 
London full of hopes, and plans of future con- 
duct; but these were never realized, as a fe- 


ver terminated his life the following September, — 


in his forty-fifth year. His principal publica- 


‘ 


tions are a collection of Latin poems, with 
notes on Homer, 1776—inguiry into the 
opinions of the christian’writers of the three 
first centuries concerning the person of J. C, 
4 yols. 8vo.—sylva critica—a pamphlet against 
public worship, answered chiefly by dissenters 
—iranslation of the New Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. 
—tragoediarum Grecarum delectus, 2. vols. 
12mo.—Lucretius edited, 3 vols. 4t0o.—Horace 
edited, &c. He also published memeirs of 
his life in one 8vo. volume, to which another 
volume was added by some friends after his 
death. His controversial pieces are marked 
with great impetuosity, and undue warmth; 
but in private life he was amiable and unas- 
suming. We disapprove very highly of both 
his political and his theological principles ; for 
he was nearly a republican and a decided soci- 
nian :. but no difference of opinion can induce 
us to withhold our testimony to his - moral 
worth. Of the extent of his classical attain- 
ments there can be no doubt; he was de- 
servedly reckoned one of the best Greek scho- 
Jars in England. % 

WA'KEFUL. a. (wake and full.) Not 
sleeping ; vigilant (Crashaw). | 

WA'KEFULNESS. s. (from. wakeful.) 
1. Want of sleep (Bacon). 2. Forbearance 
of sleep. See VIGILANCE. - 

To -WA/KEN. v. n. (from wake.) To 
wake ; to cease from sleep ; to be roused from 
sleep (Dryden). 

To Walken. v. a. 1. To rouse from sleep 
(Spenser). 2. To excite ‘to action (Hoscom.). 
3. To produce ; to excite (Milton). 

WALACHIA, the ancient Dacia, a pre: 
vince of Turkey in Enrope, 225 miles long 
and 125 broad; bounded on the N. by Mol- 
davia and Transylvania, on the E. and S. by 
the river Danube, and on the W. by Transyl- 
vania. It abounds in gocd horses and cattle, 
has mines of several kinds, and produces wine, 
oil, and all manner of European fruits, It 
was ceded to the Turks by the treaty of Bel- 
grade in 1739; and the inhabitants are chiefly 
of the Greek church. Tergovista, or Tervis, 
is the capital. 

WALCHEREN, an island of the United 
Provinces, the principal one of Zealand. 
It is separated from the islands of N. and S, 
Beveland, by a narrow channel; and from 
Dutch Flanders by the mouth of the Scheld ; 
being bounded on the other sides by the Ger- 
man ocean. It is nine miles long and eight 
broad, and being low is subject to inundations, 
but has good: arable and pasture lands. The 
capital of this island, and of the whole pro- 
vince, is Middleburg. 

WALCOUR, a town of the Austrian Ne- 
therlaiids, in the county of Namur, between 
the Meuse and Sambre. In (615 it was 
entirely destroyed by fire. The French at- 
tempted to take it in 1689, but were defeated, 
and compelled to retire with great loss, by the 
Prince of Waldeck. It is seated on the Beura, 

12 miles S. of Charleroy, and 27 S.W. of 
Namur. Lon. 4.30 E. Lat. 50, 10 N. 

WALDECK, a principality of Germany, 


ah 
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in the circle of Upper Rhine, 30 miles long 
and 20 broad; bounded on the E. and S. by 
Hesse-Cassel, and on the W. and N. by West- 
phalia. It is a mountainous country, covered 
with woods ; and has mines of iron, copper, 
quicksilver, and alum. 

WALDECK, a town of Germany, capital 
of a principality of the same name, with a 
castle, seated on the Steinbach, 25 miles 
ME of Cassel. Lon. 9. 4 E. Lat. 51. 
10 N. 

WALDEN, a town of Essex, commonly 
called Saffron Walden, with a market on 
Saturdays, and two fairs, on Midlent Saturday 
for horses, and November 1st for cows. It is 
remarkable for the plenty of saffron that grows 
about it. This town was incorporated by 
Edward VI. and is governed by a mayor and 
24 aldermen, It is 97 miles N.W. by N. of 
Chelmsford, and 43 N.E. of London. Lon. 0. 
20. FE. ° Lat.52. 4.N. 

WALDENBURG, a town of Upper 
Saxony, situate on the Muldau. The old 
town of Waldenburg, which is directly op- 
posite it on the other side of the Muldau, is 
famous for its brown and white earthen ware. 
Itis nine miles N. of Zwickau, and 44 W. of 
Dresden. Lon. 12.30 KE. Lat. 50. 49 N. 

WALDENSES. See Vaupois. 

WALDSTEINIA; in botany, a genus of 
the class icosandria, order digynia. Calyx 
ten-cleft, every other segment. less; petals 
five ; seeds two, obovate. One species, a 
native of Hungary, with five-lobed hairy 
root-leaves, and yellow flowers. _ 

WALE. s. (pel, Sax. a web.) A rising 
part in the surface of cloth. 

Wace, or Watgs, ina ship, those outer- 
most timbers in a ship’s side, on which the 
sailors set their feet in climbing up. They 
are reckoned from the water, and are called 
her first, second, and third wale, or bend. 

WaLeE KNoT, a round knot or knob made 
with thfee strands of arope, so that it cannot 
slip, by which the tacks, top-sail sheets, and 
stoppets are made fast, as also some’ other 
ropes. Ag 

WALE REARED, on board a ship,a name the 
seamen give toa ship, which, after she comes 
to her bearing, is built straight up. This way 
of building, though it does not look well; nor 
is, as the seamen term it, ship-shapen ; yet it 
has this advantage, that a ship is thereby more 
roomy within board, and becomes thereby a 
wholesome ship at sea, especially if her bearing 
be well laid out. 

WALES, a principality in the W. of Eng- 
land, 120 miles long and 80 broad ; bounded 
on the N. by the Irish sea, W. by that sea 
and St. George channel, S. by the Bristol 
channel, and EF. by the counties of Chester, 
Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. It contains 
5,200,000 acres, and the number of inhabitants 
in 1801 was 541,546. See PopuLation. 
It is divided into North and South Wales, 
each containing six counties; namely, Angle- 
sey, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, 
and Montgomery, in N. Wales; Brecknock, 
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Cardigan, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, Pem 
broke, and Radnor, in S. Wales.» It is th 
country to which the ancient Britons fled 
when Great Britain was invaded by the 
Saxons. They are now called Welsh, and con- 
tinue to preserve their own language. They 


were long governed by independent kings, 


till in the reign of Edward I, their last prince, 
Llewellin, being vanquished and slain in the 
year 1283, the country was united to England. 
The natives submitted to the English dominion 
with extreme reluctance; and Edward, as a 
conciliatory means, promised to give them for 
their prince a Welshman by birth, and one 
who ceuld speak no other language. This 
notice being received with joy, he invested in 
the principality his second son, Edward, then ° 
an infant, who had been born at Carnarvon. 
The death of his eldest son, Alphonso, happen- 
ing soon after, young Edward became heir also 
of the English monarchy, and united both 
nations under one government; but some ages 
elapsed, before the animosity which had long 
subsisted between them was totally extinguish- 
ed. From the time of Edward I], the eldest 
son of the king of England has always been 
created prince of Wales. The country is 
mountainous, but. not barren, producing all 
the necessaries of life; the cattle and sheep 
are numerous, but small, and it is particularly 
famous for goats. It is watered by many rivers,’ 
the principal of which, and other particulars, 
are noted in the different counties. , 

.Wauzs (New North and South), a large 
country of New Britain, lying W. and S.W. 
of Hudson bay, and little known. See Bri- 
TAIN (New). ‘ BS 

Wates (New South), is also a name given 
to the E. coast of New Holland. See New 
Houtianp. peed . 

Wates (William), a respectable mathema- 
tician, who accompanied Cook in his first 
voyage round the world, as astronomer, and 
was recommended to the place of mathemati- 
cal master at Christ’s hospital. He was au- 
thor of account.of astronomical observations in 
the southern hemisphere, 410.—remarks on: 
Foster’s account of Cook’s voyage—enquiry 
into the population of England and Wales— 
Robertson’s elements of navigation improved 
——an essay on finding the longitude by time- 
keepers, &c. and died in 1799. 

To WALK, v. a. (walen, German; pealcan, 
Saxon, to roll.) 1. To move by leisurely steps, 
so that one foot is set down before the other is 
taken up (Clarendon). 2. It is used in the 
ceremonious language of invitation, for come 
or go (Shaks.). 3. To move for exercise or 
amusement (Shaks.). 4. To move the slowest 
pace: not to trot, gallop, or amble. Applied 
to a horse. 5. To appear as a spectre (Davies). 
6. To act on any occasion (Ben Jonson). 
7. To be in motion (Spenser). 8. To act in 
sleep (Shaks.). Q. To range; to be stirring 
(Shais.). 10. To move off; to depart (Spen.). 
11. To act in any particular manner: as, to 
walk uprightly (Micah). 12. To travel 
(Deuteronomy). 
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Yo Wark. v. a. 1. To pass through 
(Shaks.). 2. To lead out for the sake of air or 
exercise. 

Watk. s. (from the verb.) 1. Act. of 
walking for air or exercise (Pope). 2. Gait; 
step; manner of moving (Dryden). 3. A 
length of space, or circuit, through which one 
walks (Milton). 4. An avenue set with trees 
(Milton). 5. Way; road; range; place of 
wandering (Sandys). 6. Region ; space (fey.). 
7. (turbo, Latin.) <A fish (Ains.). 8. Walk 
is the slowest or least raised: pace or going of a 
horse (Farrier’s Dict.). 

WA!'LKER. s, One that walks (Swift). 

WALKERA, in botany, a genus of the 
elass pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five-parted, inferior; corol five-petalled ; 
drupes five-seeded; not kidney-shaped.. One 
species, an East-Indian shrub, with alternate, 
oblong, serrate leaves; terminal corymbs ; 
small yellowish flowers, without smell. 

WA’/LKINGSTAFF. s. A stick which a 
man holds to support him in walking (Glan.). 

WALL. s. (wall, Welsh; vallum, Latin ; 
pall, Saxon; walle, Dutch.) 1. A series of 
brick or stone carried upward, and cemented 
with mortar; the side of a building (Wotton). 
2. Fortification; works built for defence: 
commonly in the plural (Shaks.). 3. To take 
the Wauv. To take the upper place; not to 
give place (Prior). 

To WaLL. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
enclose with walls (Dryden). 2. To defend 
by walls (Bacon). 

WaALL-EYES, in a horse, are those in 
which the iris is of a very light grey colour. 
These are not deemed handsome ; but Gibson 
says, that horses which have wall eyes are 
generally good. 

WALLACE (Sir William), a famous 
champivn of Scotland in the reign of Baliol, 
when that kingdom was over-run by the 
English ; he kad been obliged to abseond for 


having slain an English nobleman, but return-- 


ing with a number of zealous followers, was 
proclaimed regent, or viceroy for Baliol, and 
made a prodigious slaughter and numerous 
conquests among the English; he made an 
inroad into England, and returned laden with 
spoils, insomuch that he excited the envy of 
the nobility, who gave out that he had designs 
upon the Scottish crown. King Edward, in 
conjunction with many of those Scots who 
were in enmity to Wallace, gave him battle 
and defeated him; whereupon he dismissed 
the remnant of his army, laid aside the title 
of general, but still infested the English with 
small parties. He was, however, at length 
betrayed into the hands of the English, and 
inhumanly executed by Edward’s order, and 
his limbs hung up_#m the most conspicuous 
places of London and Scotland. 

~~ WALLAJAPETTA, a town of Hindus- 
tan, in the Carnatic, which is regularly built, 
and populous. Almost the whole of the 
trade between the country above the Gauts 
and the seacoast centres here. It is seated on 


-1625, at Coleshill near Amersham. 
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the N. bank of the Paliar, nearly opposite 
Arcot, 63 miles W. by S. of Madras. 
WALLENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
cleft, inferior; corol tubular, four-cleft; 
berry one-seeded. One species, a West- 
Indian tree,, with alternate, thick, polished 
leaves, white flowers, and a reddish calyx. 


WALLENSTADT, a town of. Swisser- 


land, incorporated into the bailiwic of Sar- 


gans, but enjoying many distinct privileges. 
It is a great thoroughfare for merchandise pass- 
ing from Germany, through the country of 
the Grisons, to Italy. It stands at the E. 
end of a lake of the same name, nine miles 
W. of Sargans, and. 15 N.W. of Coire. 

WALLENSTADT, a lake of Swisserland, 
10 miles long and two broad, bounded by 
high mountains, except to the E. and W. On 
the side of the canton of Glarus, the moun- 
tains are chiefly cultivated, and studded with 
small villages ; on the other side, for the most 
part, the rocks are craggy and perpendicular. 
Through this lake flows the Mat, which soon 
after joins the Linth, and forms the -river 
Limmat, Jp. 

Water (Edmund), an English poet, born 
He was 
Educated at Eton, and King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and was chosen, when scarce seventeen, 


-member for Amersham, in the last parliament 


of James I. He became early known to the 
public by carrying off a rich heiress against a 
rival, whose pretensions were espoused by the 
court; but his happiness was of such short 
duration that he was a widower at 25. Though 
noticed and flattered on account of his wit and 
vivacity, he did not neglect the muses, but 
imbibed a deep taste for the beauties of ancient 
writers. In his parliamentary conduct he 
opposed the measures of the court, and in the 
impeachment of judge Crawley, he spoke with 
such. eloquence that 20,000 copies of his 
speech were soldin one day. He was in 1642 
one of the commissioners from the parliament 
to the king at Oxford, but the following year 


-he was accused of a conspiracy to reduce Lon- 


don, and the Tower. In this he was assisted 
by some members of parliament and others; 


-but though they were condemued to death, 
‘only two were hanged, and Waller purchased 


his life, after one year’s imprisonment, by a 
heavy fine of 10,000/. After this he retired 
to France, and lived chiefly at Rouen, and on 
his return he paid his court to the men in 
power, and became a favourite with Cromwell. . 
So great was the versatility of his talents, that 
after being in confidence with the usurper, he 
became the favourite of the second Charles. 
He continued also in the good graces of 
James II. ; but died of a dropsy at Beacons- 
field, 1st Oct. 1687. In his character, Waller 


was agreeable, his discourse was admired for 


its vivacity, and in the House of Commons his 
speeches were heard with unusual attention, . 
not only from the elegance of his delivery, but 
the force of his wit. ‘Though courted as a man 
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of the world, he was in other respects, 
Clarendon, of an abject temper, 
courage to support him in any virtuous under- 
taking, and of the most insinuating flattery, 
The virulence which he showed jn joining the 
persecution of Clarendon is not free from 
censure, and though he lost by his means the 
office of provost of Eton, he ought to have 
shrunk from the appearance of an accuser 
against him. Asa poet, Waller is entitled to 
the highest praise. He ae be called the 
parent of English verse, and the first who 
shewed us that our language had beauty and 
numbers. The English tongue came into 
his hands like a rough diamond, he polished it 
first, and to that degree, that all succeeding 
artists have Admired the workmanship, while 
few have attempted to mend it. Day 
WA/’LLET. s. (peallian, to travel, Saxon.) 
1, A bag, in which the necessaries of a tra- 
veller are put; a knapsack (Addison). 92. Any 


says 
without 


thing protuberant and swagging (Shaks.). 

WA'LLFLOWER. s. A species of stock- 
gilliflower. 

WA'LLFRUIT.. s. Fruit which, to be 
ripened, must be planted against a wall 
(Mortimer). 

WALLINGFORD, a borough in Berk- 


shire, with a market on Tuesday and Friday, 
and a great trade in corn and malt. It was 
Once surrounded bya wall, and hada vastle, 
now demolished ; and consists of four parishes, 
but has only one church now in use, It is 
seated on the Thames, over which is a stone 
bridge, 14 miles N.W. of Reading, and 46 
W. of London. 

WALLIS (Dr. Jonny, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, was born at Ashford, in Kent, in 
1616, and educated at Cambridge. In 1640 
he received holy orders, and was chosen fellow 
of Queens college. He kept his fellowship till 


it was vacated by his marriage, but quitted his — 


college to be chaplain to sir Richard Darley: 
after a year spent in this situation, he spent 
two more as chaplain to lady Vere. While 
he lived in this family he cultivated the art of 
deciphering, which proved very useful to him 
on several oecasions: he met with rewards 
and. preferment from the government at home 
for deciphering letters for them 3 and it is said, 
that the elector of Brandenburg sent him a 
gold chain and medal, for explaining for him 
some letters written in ciphers. 

Academical studies being much interrupted 

y the civil wars in both the universities, 
many learned men from them resorted to Lon- 
don, and formed assemblies there. Wallis 
belonged to one of these, the members of 
which met once a-week, to discourse on philo- 
sophical matters ; and this society was the rise 
and beginning of that which was afterwards 
Incorporated by the name of the Royal Society, 


of which Wallis was one of the most early 
members. 

The Savilian 
~ ford being ej 
in 1649, ’ 


professor of geometry at Ox- 
ected by the parliamentary visitors, 
Vallis was appointed to succeed 


is full of learned and useful matter, 
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him, and he opened his lectures there the 
same year. In 1653, he published, in Latin, 
a Grammar of the’ English Tongue, for the 
use of foreigners ; to which was added a tract 
De Loquela seu Sonorum formatione, &e. 
in which he considers philosophically the 
formation of all sounds used in articulate 
speech, and shows how the organs being put 
into certain positions, and the breath pushed 
out from the lungs, the person will thus be 
made to speak, whether he hear himself or not; 
Pursuing these reflections, he was led to 
think it possible, that a deaf person might be 
taught to speak, by being directed so to 
apply the organs of speech, as the sound of 
each letter required, which children learn b 
soca atid frequent attempts rather than 

art. 
Pe 1657, he collected and published his 
mathematical works, in two parts, entitled, 
Mathesis Universalis, in quarto; and, in 
1058, Commercium Epistolicam de Ques- 
tionibus quibusdam Mathematicis nuper ha- 
bitum, in quarto; which was a collection 
of letters written by many learned men, as 
lord Brounker, sir Kenelm Digby, Fermat, 
Schooten, Wallis, and others. 

Upon the Restoration he met with great 
Tespect; the king thinking favourably of him _ 
on account of some services he had done both 
to himself and his father, Charles I. He was, 
therefore, confirmed in his places, also ad- 
mitted one of the king’s chaplains in ordinary, 
and appointed one of the divines empowered to 
revise the Book of Common Prayer. He was 
avery useful member of the Royal Society; 
and kept up a literary correspondence with 
many learned men, 

In 1670, he published his Mechanica ; 
sive de Motu, quarto. In 1676, he pave an 
edition of Archimedis Syracusani Arenarius 
et: Dimensio Cireuli; and, in 1682, he 
published from the manuscripts, Claudii 
Ptolemzi Opus Harmonicum, in Greek, 
with a Latin version and notes ;? to which 
he afterwards added, Appendix de veterum 
Harmonica ad hodiernam comparata, &c, 

In 1685, he published his History and 
Practice of Algebra, in folio; a work that 
Besides 
the works above mentioned, he published man 
others, particularly his Arithmetic of In- 
finites, a book of genius and good invention, 
and perhaps almost his only work that is so, 
for he was much more distinguished for his ins 
dustry and judgment than for bis genius, 
Also a multitude of papers in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, in almost every volume, from 
the first to the twenty-fifth volume. 

In 1697, the curators of the university 
press at Oxford thought it for the honour of 
the university to collect the doctor’s mathe- 
matiéal works, which had been rinted sepa- 
rately, some in Latin, some in English, and 
published them all together in the Latin 
tongue, in three volumes, folio, 1699. 


Dr. Wallis died at Oxford the 28th of 
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October, 1703, in the eighty-eighth year of 
his age, leaving behind him one son and two 
daughters. We are told, that he was of a 
vigorous constitution, and of a mind which 
was strong, calm, serene, and not easily ruffled 
or discomposed. He speaks of himself, in 
his letter to Mr. Smith, in a strain which 
shews him to have been a very cautious and 
prudent man, whatever his secret opinions 
and attachments might be. He concludes : 
‘© It hath been my endeavour all along, to 
act by moderate principles, being willing, 
whatever side was uppermost, to,promote any 
good design, for the true interest of religion, 
of learning, and of the public good.” 

WALLOONS, a name formerly given to 
the inhabitantsof a considerable part of the 
Freach and Austrian Netherlands, as Artois, 
Hainault, Namur, Luxemburg, and a part of 


Flanders and Brabant. 


To WA'LLOP. v. x. (pealan, to boil,, 
Saxon.) To boil. 

To WA/LLOW. v. n. (walugan, Gothic ; 
1. To move heavily and 
clumsily (Milton). 2. To roll himself in 
mire, or any thing filthy (Knolles). 3. To 
live in any state of filth or gross vice (South). 

W a!tiow. s. (from the verb.) A kind of 
rolling walk (Dryden). 

WALNEY, an island of England, on the 
coast of Lancashire. 
and one broad, and serves as a bulwark to the 
hundred of Furness, against the waves of the 
Irish sea. f 

WALNUT TREE. See Jueians. 

WALPO, a town of Sclavonia, capital of a 
county of the same name, with a castle. It 
is seated on the river Walpo, 20 miles W. of 
Essek, and 110 S. of Buda. Lon. 19. 2@°E. 
Lat. 45. 35 N. 

~WALPOLE, a town of New Hampshire, 
in Cheshire county, seated on the Connecticut, 
14 miles N. by W. of Keene, and 108 W. of 
Portsmouth. . . 

Watpo.re (Sir Robert), afterwards earl 
of Orford, was born at Houghton in Norfolk, 
in 1674. In 1700 he was chesen member of 


patliament for King’s Lynn, which he repre- 
~ sented in several succeeding parliaments. In 
1705 he was made secretary at war, and in 
. 1709 treasurer of the navy. Upon the change 


of ministry, he was removed from all his 
places ; and in 1711 the commons voted him 
guilty of notorious corruptions in his office of 
secretary at war, and resolved that he should 
be committed to the Tower, and expelled the 
house. The whigs, however, espoused his 


_ cause, and by their influence had him re- 


chosen for the boreugh of Lynn. The house 
declared his election void; but his constituents 
and friends persisted in their choice, and he 
sat in the next parliament. He was appointed 
paymaster-general of the forces, and a_ privy 
counsellor, on the accession of George I. but 
im two years after he resigned, and opposed 
the ministry; and in two years was again 
made paymaster. Soon after this he rose to a 


power no minister had ever attained, holding 


It is nine miles long- 


“vote. 
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the united offices of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and first lord of the treasury. From 
his conduct in these situations, he has been 
called the father of corruption ; and is said to 
have boasted that he knew every man’s price, 
He was either mistaken in his assertion, or he 
had not the means of purchasing, as it appear- 
ed soon after; for in 1742 the opposition pre- 
vailed over him, and he was compelled to re- 
sign all his places. To screen him from all 
further resentment of the commons, he was 
created earl of Orford, and gratified with a 
pension of 4000/. a-year. He lived, however, 
but little more than two years to enjoy these 
honours, for he died in 1745. He wrote 
several political pamphlets in the early part of 
his life. In the latter part of it he had too 
many venial pens at his command to need the 
use of his own. 
Watroce (Horace), third and youngest 
son of the preceding, by his lady, the daughter 
of John Shorter, esq. after whose death he 
married Mary Skerrot, who bore him an only 
daughter, lady Mary Walpole (afterwards lady 
Mary Churchill). Mr. Walpole was sent to 
Eton school at the age of fourteen, where he 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Gray, 
the poet. They both went to Cambridge to- 
gether in the year 1734.—Mr. Walpole was of 
King’s college: on the founder of which, viz. 
Henry VI. he wrote those verses which, as a 
first production, might well be deemed no un- 
favourable presage of future talent.—They are 


_ dated February, 1738. In the same year, hav- 


ing just attained to majority, he was appointed 
inspector-general of exports and imports, a 
place which he exchanged for the sinecure 
office of usher of the exchequer, worth near 
three thousand pounds a-year; and as his fa- 
ther was still in the meridian of power, other 
favours were successively conferred on him, 
so as to make his annual income above four 
thousand pounds. The next year he set out 
on a tour to France and Italy, accompanied by 
Gray, his hitherto inseparable friend. They, 
however, fell out at Reggio, on their return 
home in 1741. At the end of the same year 
Mr, Walpole took a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, for the borough of Callington, in Corn- 
wall; and in March 1742 made an animated 
speech in defence of his father’s conduct, a 
committee of secrecy being moved for in order 
to enquire into it.—He appears to haye enter- 
tained no flattering opinion of his own abilities 
as an orator, as although he was chosen for 
Castle Rising in 1747, and for King’s Lynn in 
1754, and again in 1761, he was never known 
in all that time to do more than give his silent 
The close of this last parliament put an 
end to his political career; and on this occa- 
sion the letter he wrote to the mayor of Lynn 
contained a passage which will not be forgotien 
while any one lives who knew his father as 
well as himself. In offering the reason which 
made him decline to be a candidate again, he 
says, *© an expensive contest may be expect- 
ed from ministerial corruption; and adds, 
‘‘ which must end in the ruin of the constitu- 
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tion and the country.” But though his poli- 
tical occupation ended here, his political 
opinions were asked and given freely through- 
out his life. These were most frequently ex- 
erciséd upon the French revolution, which he 
condemned throughout. He professed at all 
times a hatred to democracy ; and the decree 
for the abolition of nobility taking place at the 
moment of his accession to a peerage, could 
not fail to increase his enmity toit. A few 
years before he retired from parliament, he 
fitted up a tenement at Strawberry-hill, near 
Twickenham, in a gothic style, .where he 
opened a printing-press; the first works from 
which were the two majestic odes of the 
British Pindar, with whom he had renewed 
his acquaintance and friendship, His Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors was among the 
other productions of his private press, a cata- 
-Jogue of which has beea printed in the Appen- 
dix to the Walpoliana. Mr. Walpole’s poetry 
(as may be observed in his fugitive pieces) has 
little to recommend it, but elegant turns of ex- 
pression. His Castle of Otranto has been 
considered as a proof that he possessed one of 
the qualifications of both painter and poet. It 
is a romance which paints the fancy of Salva- 
tor Rosa. In treating on antiquarian subjects, 
Mr. Walpole was greatly deficient as to accu- 
racy, the proofs of which are to be found in 
his Historic Doubts concerning Richard III. 
Mr. Walpole is to be admired principally for 
his ease and eloquence of language, with now 
and then striking and sublime expressions. 
He appears to most advantage in the epis- 
tolary dress, as his Letters evince. The 
Mysterious Mother, and the Anecdotes of 
Painting in. England, are esteemed as_ his 
chief works; though the latter is not ex- 
empt from chronological errors. In 1770 he 
produced his Essay.on Modern Gardening ; 
and this is the last employment his pen intend- 
ed for the press. Mr. Walpole has been 
blamed by many for the unhappy fate of Chat- 
terton, the poet. His friends, however, fully 
defend his conduct; while those of both agree, 
that am artist of any kind, following Mr. Wal- 
pole as a patron, must certainly have lost his 
way. Upon the death of his nephew, the 
earl of Orford, in 1791, Mr. Walpole, then 
in the 74th year of his age, succeeded to the 
title, which at. his death on the 2d of March, 
_1797, became extinct; the estate of Houghton 
thereby devolving to the present earl Cholmon- 
deley (JFatkins).. | | 

WALRUS, in zoology. See TRicHEcus. 

. WALSALL, a corporate town in Stattord- 
shire, with a. market on Tuesday and Friday. 
It. has several manufactures, in iron, such as 
nails, bridlebits, stirrups, spurs, buckles, &c. 
and is governed by a mayor... It is seated on 
the side of a hill, 15 miles S. of Stafford, and 
116 N.W. of London. Lon. 1. 56 W. © Lat. 
52.46 N. ' 

WALSHAM (North), a town-in Nor- 
folk, with a market on Tuesday, 10. miles E 
of Norwich, and 123. N.N.E, ef London. 
Lon. 4.31 E.., Lat. 62,40 N. 
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WALSINGHAM, a town in Norfolk, with 


a market on Friday. It is famous for the ruins 
of a monastery, which had a shrine of the 
Virgin, almost as much frequented as that of 
Thomas Becket at Canterbury. Among these 
ruins are two uncovered wells, one of which 
is called the Virgin Mary’s or the Holy Well. 
Walsingham is 25 miles.N.W. of Norwich, 
and 116 N.N.E. of London. Lon. 0. 53 E. 
Lat..52..56. N. ; 
WALTHAM, or Bisuor’s WALTHAM, 
a town in- Hampshire, with a market on 
Friday. It obtained this last name from a 
palace of the bishop of Winchester, once situ- 
ate here; and here are the ruins of an abbey, 
called by the country people, the Bishop’s — 
Abbey. The statute 9 George I, commonly 
called the Waltham Black Act, was occasion- 
ed by a party of the inhabitants of this town, 
who had retired to a recluse dell in the New 
Forest, whence, being in disguise, or with 
their faces blacked, they issued in the night, 
committing great depredations, killing deer, 
sheep, &c. for their subsistence. Hence they 
were called the Waltham Blacks, The place 
of their retreat’ was accessible only by a sub- 
terranean passage: they dressed like foresters: 
and the crossbow. was their weapon. ‘They 
were’ dispersed, at last, by the activity of 


the neighbouring gentlemen. Waltham is 
eight miles S. of Winchester, and 65 


W. by S. of London. Lon. 1. 20 W. Lat. 50. 
57.N. : 

WALTHAM ABBEY, or WALTHAM Hoty 
Cross, a town in Essex, with a market on 
Tuesday. It received- its second appellation 
from a holy cross, pretended to have been mi- 
raculously conveyed here; and it obtained its 
first name from.a magnificent abbey, founded 
in honour of this cross, by king Harold, some 
fragments of which remain. Harold, and his . 
two brothers, after the battle of Hastings, 
were interred here. A plain stone is said to 

_ have been laid over him, with this incription, 
Haroldus Infelix ; and a stone coffin, suppos- 
ed to have been his, was discovered in the 
reign of Elizabeth. At Waltham Abbey are 
some gunpowder mills, and some manufactures 

of printed linens and pins. It is seated on the 
river Lea, which here forms several islands, 
12 miles N. by E. of London. Lon, 0. 3 E. 
Lat. 51.42 N. | 

WattHam Cross, or West WaAt- 
THAM, a village in Hertfordshire, which takes 
its first appellation from a cross erected here 
by Edward I, in honour of his queen Eleanor 5 
and has its second name from its situation W. 
of Waltham Abbey. It is seated near the — 
river Lea,.12 miles N. by E. of London. ~ 
-WaLTHAM on THE WOULD, a town in 
Leicestershire, with a market on Thursday, 
almost disused. .It is 19 miles N.E. of Lei- 
cester, and 113 N. by W. of London. Lon. 0. 
46 W. Lat. 52:51 N. . ; 

WALTHAMSTOW, a considerable vil- 
leve in Essex, adorned with handsome villas, 
and seated near the river Lea, five miles NE. 
of London i448 % ve a 
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WALTHERIA, in botany, a genus of the 


class monadelphia, order pentandria, Calyx 
double, the outer lateral, three-leaved; decidu- 
ous; petals five; style one; capsule one-celled, 
two-valved, one-seeded. Six species, natives 
of the East Indies or Peru. 

- The following shrubs of this family are cul- 
tivated. 

1. W, Americana. American waltheria, 
Two feet high, bearing small yellow flowers in 
spikes. . 

2. W.Indica. Indian waltheria. Eight or 
ten feet high; flowers yellow, clustered, just 
peeping out of their soft yellow calyxes. 

3. W .angustifolia. Narrow-leaved waltheria. 
Six or seven feet high, with small! yellow flow- 
ers in round clusters, standing upon short pe- 
duncles. A native of India. 

WALTON (Brian), the learned editor of 
the Polyglott Bible, was born at Cleaveland, 
Yorkshire, 1000. He studied at Magdalen 
college, and afterwards at Peterhouse, Cam- 
_ bridge, and became rector of St. Martin’s Or- 
_ gar, London, and of Sandon, Essex. He was 


next chaplain to the king, and prebendary of- 


St. Paul’s. His activity in defending the rights 
of the church rendered him obnoxicus to the 
presbyterians, so that he was accused before 
parliament as a great delinquent. He escaped 
to Oxford, where he was incorporated in 1645, 
and where he formed the noble scheme for his 
Polyglott Bible. This laborious publication 
_ was completed in the midst of persecution and 
of civil war, and made its appearance in 1057, 
in six vols. folio, exhibiting the text in the 
Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, Arabic, 
fEthiopic, Persic, Greek, and Latin languages. 
His coadjutors in collating various copies, were 
Edmund Castell, Samuel Clarke, Thomas 
Hyde, Edward, Pococke, Whelock, Thorn- 
dike, and others. For his services Walton was 
made chaplain to the king, and bishop of Ches- 
ter. His reception in his diocese, in the midst 
of the acclamations of thousands of people, was 
most flattering to his virtues; but alas! he died 
on his return to London, at his house, Alders- 
gate-street, 1661. He published besides, In- 
troductio ad Lectionem Linguarnm Oriental, 
8vo.—An able Defence of his Bible, &c. 
Watton (Izaak), was born at Stafford, 
1593. He for some time kept a shop in the 
Royal Exchange, and in Fleet-street, and re- 
tired with. a comfortable competency. He was 
attached to angling, and published a most va- 
luable treatise on his favourite amusement, 
called The complete Angler; or, The contem- 
plative Man’s Recreation, 1653, in 12mo. 
with cuts, of which a fifth edition appeared in 
1676. His time was afterwards employed in 
compiling accounts of the lives of several of his 
friends, and these exhibit a most pleasing pic- 
ture of the abilities of the author, and abound 
with interesting anecdotes of men eminent in 
rank, in talents, and in learning. The cha- 
racters mentioned are Dr. John Donne, sir 
Henry Wotton, Hooker, author of ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, George Herbert, and bishop Sander- 
son.” Walton lived to a good old age, respected 


‘Uncertain peregrination (Addison). 
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and beloved, and died 1683, aged ahove go. 
The best edition of his Angler is by sir John 
Hawkins, and of his Lives is that by Zouch, in 
4to, 

To WA’MBLE. v. n. (wemmelen, Dutch.) 
To roll with nausea and sickness (L’ Estrange). 

WAMPUM, the money used by the North 
American Indians. It is made of a shelt of a 
particular species of testaceous worm called 
Venus; and being strung together so as to form 
a zone or belt is much used in all their treaties 
as a symbol of friendship. 

WAN. a. (pann, Sax.) Pale, as with sick- 
ness; languid of look (Suckling). 

Wan, for won, the old preterit of win 
(Spenser). 

WAND. s. (vaand, Danish.) 
stick or twig; a long rod (Bacon). 
of authority, or use (Szdney), 
rod (Milion). 

To WA’NDER. v. 2. (panofian, Saxon ; 
wandelen, Dutch.) 1. To rove; to ramble 
here and there; to go without any certain 
course (Shakspeare). 2. To deviate; to go 
astray (Psalms). 

To Wa/‘nDER. v. a. To travel over, with- 
out acertain course (Milton). . 

WA’/NDERER. s. (from wander.) Rover ; 
rambler (Ben Jonson), = : 

WA/NDERING. 


1. A small 
2. Any staft 
3. A charming 


s. (from wander.) 1. 
2. Aber- 
ration; mistaken way (Decay of Piety). 3. 
Uncertainty ; want of being fixed (Law). 

WANDERU, in zoology. See Simra. 
~ WANDSWORTH, a large village in Surry, 
seated on the Wandle, near its confluence with 
the Thames, five miles W.S.W. of London. 
At the close of the last century, many French 
refugees settled here, and established a French 
charch, which is now a meeting for the me- 
thodists. ‘The dying of cloth has been prac- 
tised here for more than a century; there are 
also manufactures for bolting cloth, the print- 
ing of calicoes and kerseymeres, and the 
whitening and pressing of stuffs ; with oil, iron, 
and whitelead mills, vinegar works, and disttl- 
leries. Here is a quaker’s meeting-louse, and 
two schools for children of that persuasion. 
The tower of the church is ancient, but the 
church itse!f is a modern structure. In Garret- 
lane, in this parish, is a mock election, after 
every general election of parliament, of a mayor. 
of Care to which Mr. Foote’s dramatic 
piece of that name gave no small celebrity. 

. To WANE. v. nr. (panian, to grow less, 
Saxon.) 1. To grow less; to decrease (Hake- 
will). 2. 'To decline ; to sink (Rowe). 

Wawe. s. (from the verb.) 1. Decrease of 
the moon (Bacon). 2. Decline; diminution; 
declension (South). 

WANGEN, an imperial town of Suabia. 
The inhabitants are papists, and carry on a 
great trade in paper and hardware. It is seated 
on the Overarg, 17 miles N.E. of Lindau, and 
30 E. of Constance. Lon. 9.56 E. Lat. 47. 
38 N. A 

W anGEN, a town of Swisserland, capital of 
the bailiwic of Wangen; im Upper Argau. It 
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is seated’ on the Aar, 10 miles E.: of Soleure, 
and 23 N.N.E. of Bern. Lon. 7/30 E. Lat. 
47.160 N. : 

~ WanGEN, a town of France, in the’ depart- 
ment of Lower Rhine, seated on the side of a 
mountain, and surrounded by a wall. It is 
eight miles N.W. of Strasburg. Lon. 7.42 E. 
Lat. 48. 38 N. 

W ANGERIED, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Rhine and principality of Hesse 
Rhinfels, situate on the Werra, 13 miles W. 
of Mulhausen, and 30 S.S.E. of Cassel. Lon. 
9.58 BE. Lat. 51.5 .N, 

WANLEY (Nathaniel), vicar of Trinity 
churel), Coventry, was educated at Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, and died about 1690, author 
of 3 curious book, called The Wonders of the 
little World; or, the History of Man. 

Wawntey (Humphrey), son of the pre- 
ceding, was born 1672 at Coventry. He prefer- 
red liieraiure to trade, and went to Edmund 
hail, Oxford, and afterwards to University col- 
lege. He obtained the office of secretary to the 
Society for propagating Christian Knowledge, 
and became librarian to lord Oxford, and ar- 
ranged the Harleian collection, and kept a cu- 
rious diary of every occurrence in which he was 
personally concerned. He made extracts from 
the MS». of the Bodleian, and promised a 
supplement to Hyde’s catalogue of the printed 
books, &ec. He travelled through England in 
search of Aneclo-Saxon MSS. and died 1726. 

WA‘NNED. a. (from wan.) Turned pale 
and faint-coloured (Shakspeare). 

WA/NNESS. s. (from wan.) Paleness ; lan- 

or. 

WANSTEAD, a village in Essex, on the 
skirts of Epping Forest, distinguished for Wan- 
stead House, one of the most magnificent seats 
in England. The church, rebuilt in 1790, isa 


beautiful structure of Portland stone. It is six 
miles N.E. of London. 
To WANT. », a. (pana, Saxon.) 1. Tobe 


without something fit or necessary (Locke). 2. 
To be defective in something (Milton). 3. To 
fall short of; not to contain (Milton). 4. To 
be without; not to have (Dryden). 5, To 
need; to have need of; to lack (Holder). 6. 
To wish; to long; to desire (Shakspeare). 

To Want. v.n. 1. To be wanted; to be 
improperly absent (Denham). 2. To fail; to 
be deficient (Milton). 3.To be missed ; to be 
not had (Dryden). 

Want.s. 1. Need (Milton). 2. Deficien- 
cy (Addison). 3. The state of not having 
(Pope). 4. Poverty ; penury; indigence (Sw.), 
5. (pan'o, Saxon.) A mole (eylin). 

WANTAGE, a town in Berkshire, with a 
market on Saturday. Itis famous for being the 
birthplace of king Alfred, and is seated ona 
branch of the Ock, 12 miles S. by W. of Ox- 
ford, and 60 W. of London. Lon. 1. 16 E. 
Lat. 51. 35 N. 

WA’NTON. a. 1. Lascivious ; libidinous; 
lecherous ; lustful (Milton). 2. Licentious ; 
dissolute (Roscommon). 3. Frolicsome; gay; 
sportive; airy (Shakspeare). 4. Loose; unre- 
strained (Addison). 5. Quick and irregular of 
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motion (Milton). 6. Luxuriant; superfluous 
(Milton), 7. Not regular ; turned fortuitously. 
(Malton). 

Wa’nTon. s. 1. A lascivious person; a 

strumpet; a whoremonger (South). 2. A trie 
er; an insignificant flatterer (Shakspeare). 
3.\A word of slight endearment (Ben Jonson). 

To Wa’nron. v. n. (from the noun.) I. 
To play lasciviously (Prior). 2. To revel; to 
play (Fenton). 3. To moye nimbly and irre- 

ularly. 

W A/NTONLY. ad. (from wanton.) Lasci- 
viously ; frolicsomely ; gayly ; sportively ; care- 
lessly (Dryden). 

WA’/NIONNESS. s. (from wanton). 1. 
Lasciviousness ; lechery (South). 2. Sportive- 
ness; frolic; humeur (Pope). 3. Licentious- 
ness ; negligence of restraint (King Charles). 

WA/’NTWIT. s. (want and wit.) A fool; 
an idiot (Shakspeare), . 

WA’/NTY. s. A broad girth of leather, by 
which the load is bound upon the horse; a 
surcingle (7 wsser). : 


WA/PED. a. Dejected ; crushed by misery 
(Shakspeare). 

W APEN TAKE, is the same with what we 
call a hundred; especially used in the north 
countries beyond ‘the river Trent. The word 
seems to be of Danish original, and to be so 
called for this reason: when first this kingdom, 
or part thereof, was divided into wapentakes, 
he who was the chief of the wapentake or 
hundred, and whom we now call a high cone 
stable, as soon’ as he entered upon his office, 
appeared in a field on a certain day on horse- 
back with a pike in his hand, and all thechief 
men of the hundred met him there with their 
lances, and touched his pike; which wasa sign 
that they were firmly united to éach other by 
the touching their weapons.. But sir Thomas 
Smith says, that anciently musters were made 
of the armour and weapons of the several inha- 
bitants of every wapentake; and from those 
that could not find sufficient pledges for their 
good abearing, their weapons were taken away 
and given to others ; from whence he derives 
the word. ; . 

WAR. s. (werre, old Dutch; guerre, Fr.) 
1. The exercise of violence under sovereign 
command against withstanders (Raleigh). 2. 
The instruments of war, in poetical language 
(Prior). 3. Forces; army. Poetically (Milt.). 
4. The profession of arms (Wisdom). 5. Hos- © 
tility; state of opposition; act of opposition 
(Shakspeare). 

To War. v. n. (from the noun.) To make 
war; to be ina state of hostility (Timothy)... ' . 

To War. v. a. To make war upon: not 
used (Daniel). 

Wak, a great evil; but inevitable, and often- 
times necessary. If he who first reduced to — 
rules the art of destroying his fellow-creatures 
had no end in view but to gratify the passions — 
of princes, he was a monster, whom it would © 
have been a duty to smother at his birth : but 
if his intention was the defence of persecuted 
virtue, or the punishment of successful wicked- 
ness, to curb ambition, or to oppose the unjust 
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claims of superior power, mankind ought to 
erect altars to his memory. 

_ War, in the last case, is the most necessary 
and Usefdl of all the sciences : the various kinds 
of knowledge which ought to furnish the mind 
of a soldier are not without great difficulty to be 
attained. Of most other sciences the princi- 
ples are fixed, or at Jeast they may be ascertain- 
ed by the assistance of experience; there needs 
nothing but diligence to learn them, or a par- 
ticular turn of mind to practise them. Pinilo- 
sophy, mathematics, architecture, and many 
others, are all founded upon invariable combi- 
nations. Every man, even of a narrow under- 
standing, may, remember rules, apply them 
properly, and sometimes draw just consequences 
from them: but the science of war branches out 
into so many particulars; it takes in so many 
different parts; there are so many reflections 
necessary to be made, so many circumstances 
and cases to be brought together; that it is only 
by a continual application, grounded upon the 
love of his duty, and an inclination to his pro- 
fession, that any man can attain it. : 

To march an army in every sort of country, 
whether open, woody, or moyntainous; to 
know how to form a camp in all those coun- 
tries, with which the general must be thorough- 
ly acquainted in order to do it with security; to 
_ makea proper disposition for a battle, whether 

with a view to the posture of the enemy, or to 
the situation of the country; to foresee events 
which depend in a manner upon chance; to be 
capable of making a good retreat on proper oc- 
casions ; to direct the forages without fatiguing 
or exposing the troops; to send out detachments 
with precaution; to conduct the convoys in 
safety ; to know how to canton an army ; to 
establish magazines in places, both safe and 
within reach of the army, so that it shall never 
be in want-of subsistence ;—these are the great 
ends of the military science. 

It is commonly thought sufficient for a mili- 
tary man to know how to obey; and it is also 
supposed that the success of a day cannot be 
dubious, if a general joins the confidence of the 
soldiers to personal courage, a cool head, and a 
knowledge of the country. 

' It is true that, in cases of perplexity, many 
generals have in a great measure owed to their 
own capacity, and the confidence their soldiers 
have reposed in them, the advantages they have 
gained over the enemy; and confidence will 
always be reposed by the soldiers in that geng- 
ral in whom théy pereeive coolness united with 
courage. At the battle of Cannz, when Gisco 
seemed to be much astonished at the superiority 
of the enemy’s number, Hannibal answered 
him coolly, ‘* There is, Gisco, a thing still 
more surprising, of which you take no notice.” 
Gisco asking him what it was, *‘ It is (replied 


Hannibal) that in all that great crowd there is . 


not one man whose name is Gisco.” Plutarch 
observes, that this coolness of Hannibal greatly 
animated the Carthaginians, who could not 
imagine that their general would joke at so im- 
portant a time, without being certain of over- 
coming his enemies. | 


Although bravery and courage are the most 
essential qualifications of a subordinate officer, 
yet he should not be deficient in those which 
are required in a general, and which have been 
already mentioned; obedience to the orders 
delivered to him is no longer a virtue than 
whilst he comprehends and knows the inten- 
tion of them. War, says a celebrated author, 
is a business which, like all others, must be 
learned; it supposes some qualities to be born 
with us, and demands others which are to be 
acquired: but since all these qualities must 
have the original source in genius, a man, who 
proposes war for his profession should never 
engage in it without having consulted his na- 
tural bent, or without knowing the particular 
turn and power of his mind. Ability, whether 
in a general or an officer, is the effect of his 
genius, quickened by a natural liking to his 
business. 

A quick eye, which is of great importance to 
a soldier, is natural to-some, and in them it is 
the effect of genius ; others acquire it by study 
or experience ; he who knows how to command 
himself, and has courage enough to keep him- 
self cool on the most urgent occasions, has the 
readiest and quickest eye. A quick, hot-head- 
ed man, however brave, sees nothing; or if he 
does, it is confusedly, and generally too late. 

It is this quick eye which shies a general 
to judge of an advantageous post, of a manceuvre 
to be made, and of a good disposition for the 
troops, whether with respect to that of the ene- 
my, or to the situation and nature of the couns 
try. 

The quick-eye is no other than that pene- 
trating genius which lets nothing escape it, 
A general who knows how to unite this quali- 
ty with perpetual coolness, never is in want of 
expedients; he will see how those events, which 
to any other would be the presage of his own 
defeat, may end in the overthrow of his enemies. 

The choice of the general officers depends 
upon this genius, which discovers every thing ; 
they ought to be the right-hand of the eile 
and as capable of commanding the army as him- 
self. Whatever good dispositions a general 
may make, they must prove ineffectual if not 
seconded by the general officers under his com- 
mand ; he eannot be every-where, neither can 
he foresee all exigencies that may arise. He is 
obliged to give only general orders ; it is there- 
fore the business of those who command under 
him to know how to take the advantage of a 
wrong movement of the enemy; to take upon 
them to attack, or sustain the troops which are 
engaged; and, as circumstances vary, to make 
them advance towards the enemy, either to 
keep him back or to attack him. | 

But the qualities already mentioned would 
be useless, if order and discipline were not se- 
verely observed: the most numerous and best 
composed army would soon become little else 
than a body of rangers, who being only united 
by the hope of booty, would separate as soon 
as that motive ceased ; and trusting each to his 
own head, or indulging his own humour, 
_ would be eut in pieces party by party: so that 
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“if the general does not keep up subordination 


(the soul and strength of discipline), his army 
will be nothing more than a troop of Tartars 
acting more from the hope of plunder than 
the desire of glory. What art and what genius 
is there not requisite to maintain this subordi- 
nation? ‘Too much severity disgusts the sol- 
dier, and renders him mutinous; too much 
indulgence sinks him into indolence, and makes 
him neglect his duty; licentiousness causes that 
subordination to seem burdensome, which 
should never in any degree be given up: he 
loses that respect, and often that confidence, 
which he should have with regard to his officer; 
and indulgence often makes.a well-disciplined 
body become a set of sluggards, who march 
against their will, and who, on the most press- 
ing emergencies, think only on their own 
safety. 

Besides these qualities, which are essential to 


a general, and which all who would attain that 


rank ought of course to have, there are still 
many others necessary to make a great man. 
A general who would merit the title of a hero, 


‘ought to unite in himself all civil, military, 


and political excellence. It is by this that he 


will easily attain to make war with success: 


‘nothing will escape him; he will know with- 


out difficulty the genius of every country, and 


_ of the nations which compose ghe enemy’s 


army, the abilities of the generals who com- 


. mand, and the nature of the troops under 


them; he knows that he may venture a motion 


‘with some troops that he would not dare to 


attempt with others that are equally brave. 
One nation is vehement, fiery, and formidable 
in the first onset; another is not so hasty, but 
of more perseverance : with the former, a single 
instant determines success; with the latter, the 
action ‘is not so rapid, but the event is less 
doubtful. 

No man is born a general, although he brings 


into the world with him the seeds of those vir- - 


- tues which make a great man: Cesar, Spino- 


la, ‘Turenne, the great Condé, and some others, 


- showed, even in their earliest years, such qua- 


lities as ranked them above other men;. they 
carried within ‘them the principles of those 
great virtues which they drew forth to action 
by profound study, and which they brought to 
perfection by the help of practice: those who 
came after them, with perhaps fewer natural 
talents, have by study rendered themselves wor- 
thy of being compared to them. Cesar and 


all conquerors had this advantage, that they 
“were able to make their own opportunities, 


and always acted by their own choice. 


A man 
may be a good general without being a Marl- 
borough or a Turenne : such geniuses are scarce- 


ly seen once in’an age; but the more they are 
~ raised above the rest of mankind, the more they 


se 


ought to excite emulation. — It is by endeavour- 
ing to surpass the intellects of the’second rate ; 
it is by striving to equal the most sublime, that 
the imitation of them is to be attained. This 


* passion in a soldier is neither pride nor pre- - 


- sumption; it is virtue; and it is by this only 


that -he can hope to be serviceable to the state, 


and add to the glory of his king and country. 


‘ 


We shall not attempt to treat in this place 
of the art of war; because an article to that 
effect, to be of any service, should rather occupy 
a volume than a few pages. But we shall here 
present a connected view of the periods and 
durations of the most remarkable wars in which 
this country has been engaged since. the war 
with Scotland, 1068. 

§ Scotland, 1113. 
\ France, 1113. 
War with France, 1116. 
. ditto, 1118. 
Peace with Scotland, 1139. 
War with France, 1161. . 
Peace with ditto, 1186. ' 
War again with France, with success, 1194. 
Peace with ditto, 1195. ny 
, renewed, 1215—ended, 1216. © 

with France, 1224-—ended, 1234. 

1262—ended, 1267. 

with France, 1294. 

Seat Scotland, 1296. 
with France, 1299. 
Peace fat Scotland, 1323. 

- ¢ again with Scotland, 1327. 
War ended, 1328. Ue 
again with Scotland, 1333. 
: with France, 1339. 

Peace with France, May 8, 1360. 

\ with France, 1368. 

War 2civil, 1400. 
with Scotland, 1400. 

Peace with France, May 31, 1420. 
with France, 1422. 

Ward 


Peace with 


Civil war 


civil, between York and Lancaster, 
14.52. 
Peace with France, October, 1471. 


; civil, 14806. 
Ww ar} with France, Oct. 6, 1492. 
Peace 5 


with ditto, Nov. 3, 1492. 
with Scotland, 1502. 
Wary France, Feb. 4, 1512. 
with Scotland, 1513, | 
Peace with France, Aug. 7, 1514. 
7, : ditto, 1522. . 
Warwith } Scotland, 1522. 
‘ France, 1527. 
Peace with acm) 1542. 
War with Scotland directly after. 
Peace with cies Scotland, June7, 1546. 
t cotland, 1547. 
Warwith } France, 1549. 
Peace with both, March 6, 1550. 
civil, 1553. 
War with France, June 7, 1557. 
with Scotland, 1557. ? 
France, April 2, 1559, 
Scotland, 1560. 


‘ with France 3 re 


Peace with ; 
War 


Peace 

Fear, Scotland, 1570. 
Warwith } Spain, 1588, 
‘Peace with Spain, Aug. 18, 1604. 

‘ Spain, 1624. 

Warwith ; France, 1627. . 
Peace with Spain and France, April 14, 
1629. 

- C civil, 1642. 
War withthe Dutch, 165 ls. 
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Peace with the Dutch, April 5, 1654. 


=z 
War with Spain, 1655. Ee ORNS 5° 
Peace with Spain, Sept. 10, 1660. os * 
War with i Jan. 26, 1666. ri e S G 
a . Denmark, Oct. 19, 1666. = Flo Mt nth 2 a SS 
Peace with the French, Danes, and Dutch, g8e85s 8 2 
: oe Bi ee nee = 
Aug. 24, 1607. Po Pe ee) g 
Peace with Spain, Feb. 13, 1668. ° a ef 
War with the Algerines, Sept. 6, 1669. = 
. Peace with ditto, Nov. 19, 1671. QQAD Do aa = 
War with the Dutch, March, 1672. ooS Noo EE a5 
Peace with ditto, Feb. 28, 1674. bet Pe i? = 2 i Be 
War with France, May 7, 1689. Sse Nia aaid sali UG 3a 3 
Peace, general, of Rhyswick, Sep. 20, 1697. S ae sOUss P 
War with France, May 4, 1702. Bt es + Oa = 
- Peace of Utrecht, March 13, 1713. LoS HOah : 
War with Spain, Dec. 1718. acicictetet= 5 1g 
- Peace with ditto, 1721. | SeAKsecegs | 2 
Spain, 1739. MS hadi 
— @ Con 
ae oid France, March 31, 1744. B'3 SCs So 2 
France, »756. seen a vue E 
Spain, Jan. 4, 1762. SPSL aes a 
Peace with France and Spain, Feb. 10, SAA AO a 
Ppa HG HO Re ; SSAaESES | = 
_ War with the Caribbs of St. Vincent in eee 
619773. 


civil, in America, commenced July’. 

; 14, 1774. 

War < with France, Feb. 6, 1778. 

with Spain, April 17, 1780. 

with Holland, 1780. 
France, 


: Spain, : 
- Peace with Holland, Sept. 3, 1783. 
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America, 
War with France by the English, Prussians, 
Austrians, and other German powers, in 1793. 
Peace between Prussia and the French Re- 
public, 1795. 
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gic =. Years. o 
Peace between Spain and the French Re- ba cteirk y beam, e 5 
public, 1795. » ) m 0-1 Sw Months. ee 
‘ 25 
Peace between the French and the Sardi- my en Sr au Dayar fons 
. Hians 1n 1790. Pi ict cvihe hen Years eo 
2 e or e 
_ Peace between the French and the Austrians ran Sat Se $5 
in 1797. ; Hod AP ow Months. 3 =z 
os ee a . ’ a) 
_~ War between the British and Tippoo Saib Sowa wt Days.* [Se 
in India, in 1797... Bai 
War. with the French Republic by the Pena seat nr 25 
. be . P ~) Nan Me a O 
Austrians, Russians, Neapolitans, &c. 1798. eoosesua, ree 
. . . . & >} aA i=a 
- War with the Turks, and the invasion of SSSSSESH' eas 
Berptyin 1708. : ; SSsssses a3 
eace between the French and the Russians SLOSS SS 
in 1799 : Pom aT 20 | G09 ‘ oe 
(99+ ay ee ee et nas @ & 
» Peace between the French and Austrians in ecosdsts Bo 
SeSseseech =o 
1800. SSSeoece &- Ts 
. e . ~~ 4 pe - it = 2) 
. Preliminaries of peace commenced between SSSSESS ; | 26 
_ the French and the Ottoman empire in conse- Sees son , a 
quence of the reduction of Egypt by the British CSaRSAVS pg 
- forces in 1801. Sao SS Qe a 
- Preliminaries of peace between France and Ber T SS SY ag 
Great Britain, &c. 1801. 7 SSSSS885 2» 
: : OS Oise oo © s 

~ Peace between France and England, 1802. Ses, — ee) 
. ange ; Saati rane ae 

_ War with France, 1803 : not terminated in BA Posy eae YO agi 

' hs 3 EP S ba toy 

_ June, 1813, a oy) Soak SSSSEN BE 
That our readers may form a correct estimate 8° Sas OC Oo! Ba 
y = Fesooog @o 
_ of the expence attending some of these wars, " S2SOSSS en 
- we beg to present the following tabular view of Yo 2p 
» the wars in which this country has been en- SSSZSRE | a 
vs pees a eoss aS 
gaged since t®e revolution in 16088: ssssse iS as 
. 3323333 EE 
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Thus it appears, that of a period of almost 
125 years, which has elapsed since the revolu- 
tion, upwards of one-half, or nearly 66 years, 
have passed in bloodshed and devastation. That 
in the present sovereign’s reign, upwards of 30 
years have been employed in the same manner. 
It appears that at the commencement of the last 
century our funded expenditure, in prosecuting 
war, averaged little more than three millions 
per annum. ‘The war with America, &c. cost 
more than double that sum, or six millions per 
annum; and the late war with France added to 
our national debt upwards of thirty-eight mil- 
lions per annum, or a total of 347,000,0001.— 
What the average expenditure of the present 
contest may prove, remains yet to be ascertain- 
ed; but it was asserted in the House of Com- 
mons, without being contradicted, that our 

resent expenditure in defence of Spain and 

ortugal amounted to one million per week. 
It is to be observed, that the accumulation of 
funded debt is by no means the whole of the 
charge incurred in these contentions; that the 
expence of them used formerly to be borne in 
some degree by annual grants, in addition to 
the loans—this was also the case in the last 
war, and is so in the present; but perhaps not 
in the same proportion as heretofore. 

It is further to be remarked, that on refers 
ence to the pretences on which these wars 
have commenced, few have been the instances 
when the object originally contended for has 
been obtained, and that peace has in general 
been concluded, without the least notice of 
what was the primary cause of the dispute; on 
this point let us confine our-observations to the 
wars of the present reign,—The avowed pre- 
text for a war with America was to impose 
taxes upon that continent by the enactments of 
the British parliament, without ever consult- 
ing the provincial assemblies; to obtain this, 
upwards of 100 millions of money was expend- 
ed, and one hundred thousand lives sacrificed ; 
yet peace acknowledged their independence of 
the mother country. ‘ 

‘he war of 1793 was ostensibly to protect 
the Dutch—to prevent the Scheldt from being 
opened—to rescue the Netherlands from France 
and restore them to the emperor. These, how- 
ever, were mere pretexts—the real intention 
was to interpose with the internal government 
of France, and to restore, if possible, the throne 
of the Bourbons. _ Not one of these objects was 
obtained, though we contended for more than 
Nine years, at an expence of nearly four hun- 
dred millions of money, and with an almost 
unexampled waste of human life. 

War (Different kinds of). There are four 
different kinds of war, each of which is to be 
conducted differently the one from the other, 
viz. the offensive; the defensive; that between 
equal powers; and the auxiliary, which is 
carried on out of our own territories to succour 
a prince or ally, or to assist a weaker whom a 

_ More powerful prince has attacked. 

Offensive war must be long meditated on in 
private before it is openly entered pon; when 
the success will depend upon two essential 


-points; that the plan shall be justly formed, 
it 


and the enterprise conducted with order. 
should be well and maturely considered and 
digested, and with the greatest secrecy; lest, 
however able the prince or his council may be, 
some of the precautions necessary to be taken 
should be discovered. These precautions are 
infinite both at home and abroad, 

Abroad, they consist in alliances, and security 
not to be disturbed in the meditated expedition, 


foreign levies, and the buying up of warlike. 
ammunition, as well to increase your own 


stores as to prevent the enemy from getting 
them. : 

The precautions at home consist in provid- 
ing for the security of our distant frontiers, le- 
vying new troops, or augmenting the old ones, 
with as little noise as possible; furnishing your 
magazines with ammunition; constructing 
carriages for artillery and provisions; buying up 
horses, which should be done as much as pos- 


he 


sible among your neighbours; both to prevent | 


their furnishing the enemy, and to preserve 
your own for the cavalry and the particular 
equipages of the officers. 

Defensive war may be divided into three 


kinds. It is either a war sustained bya prince, . 


who is suddenly attacked by another superior 
to him in troops and in means; or a prince 
makes this sort of war by choice on one side 
of his frontiers, while he carries on offensive 
war elsewhere; or it is a war become defen- 
sive by the loss of a battle. 

A defensive war which a prince attacked by 
a superior enemy sustains Le tia entirely on 
the capacity of his general. His particular ap- 
plication should be, to choose advantageous 
camps to stop the enemy, without however 


being obliged to fight him; to multiply small 


advantages ; to harass and perplex the enem 

in his foraging parties, and to oblige them to 
do it with great escorts; to attack their con- 
voys; to render the passages of rivers or defiles 
as difficult to them as possible; to force them 


to keep together; if they want to attack atown, — 


to throw in succours before it is invested ; in 
short, in the beginning his chief aim should 
be to acquire the enemy’s respect by his vigi- 


lance and activity, and by forcing him to be’ 


circumspect in his marches and manner of en- 
campment, to gain time himself, and, make the 
enemy lose it. An able general, carefully pur- 
suing these maxims, will give courage to his 


soldiers, and to the inhabitants of the country ; 


he gives time to his prince to take proper pres 


cautions to resist the enemy who attacks him ; 


and thus changes the nature of this vexatious 
kind of warfare. ; 


The management of a defensive war requires ~ 


more military judgment than that of an offen- 


sive one. e) 


A war between equal powers is that in 
which the neighbouring princes take no part, 


so long as the belligerent parties obtain no — 
This 


great advantage, the one over the other. 
sort of war never should last long if you want 
to reap any advantages from it. 
rules, they are entirely conformable to those 


As to its 
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already.given ; but we may look.on it as a cer- 
gain maxim in.this:sort of war, that the general 
who is the most active and penetrating, will 
everin the.end: prevail over him, who possesses 
these qualities inva less degree ; because, by. his 
activity and penetration, he will multiply small 
advantages, till.at last they: procure him a 
decisive superiority. A general who is conti- 
Bually attentive to procure himself small ad- 
vantages, ever obtains his end,,which is to 
nuin, the enemy's army; in which case he 
changes the nature of the war, and.makes it 
offensive ; which should ever be the chief ob- 
jecteof his. prince. CUMIN 8 

. Auxiliary war is that in which a_ prince 
succours his neighbours, either in consequence 
of alliances, or engagements entered into with 
them, or sometimes to prevent their falling 
under the power of an ambitious prince.’ 

. To W A/RBLE. v. a. (werben, old Teutonic, 
wervelen, German, to twirl.) 1, To quaver 
any-sound (Milton). 2..To cause to quaver 


vis 


{Milton). 3. To utter musically (Milton), 


‘To WafrBie. vin. 1. To. be quavered 
ia§). .2. To be uttered melodiously (Sidney). 
3. Lo smig (Milton)... 
.. WA‘BBLER. s. (from warble.) A singer; 
a songster (Zickel). : 
-Wareter, in ornithology. 
CILLA. oe 
+ WARBLES, in a horse, are small hard tu- 
mours, or swellings, upon the saddling part of 
a horse’s. back, occasioned. by the heat of the 
saddle.in travelling. They are cured by bath- 
ing them often with spirits of wine and oil of 
turpentine? ©. FOG. 5 
WARBURTON (William), a prelate, born 


See Morta- 


_ at/Newark, Nottinghamshire, 24th December, 


1698. He. was educated at Okeham school, 


‘and brought up.to the business of ‘his father, 


am.attorney’ and .town-elerk of ‘the town of 


Newark. Though he practised for some years’ 


in his native.town, itis believed. that he had 
little business, and consequently he applied his 


_elassical. knowledge to pursuits more congenial 


to his. taste, and took orders. In 1724 he pub- 
lished Miscetlaneous Transactions in Prose and: 
Verse fram Roman Historians, &c, and three 


years after, his Critical aad Philosophical In-» 


guiry into the Causes of Prodigies and Miracles 


as related oy Historians. - His learning recom-: 


mended him to the notice of ‘Theobald; and 
other: wits, and by the-friendship of Robert 
Sutton, to whom .he -had: dedicated: his! two: 
works, he was presented to the living of Burnt 
Broughton, worth 20@l. a year. In 1726 he 
was Created master of arts in consequence of 
the king’s visit to Cambridge, and/in 1736 he 
published the Alliance between Church and 


‘state, or the Necessity and Equity of an esta-: 


blished Religion anda. Test Law, .&c. and in 
1738 appeared his Divine Legation of Moses, 


demonstrated on: the principles of a. religious: 
deist, from the omissions of the doctrines of a: 


future state of rewards and punishments in the 


Jewish dispensation, in'six books. »This work 


drew upon him several enemies, and he vindi- 
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eated himself against them. In' 1739 he de- 
fended Pope’s Essay on Man, and this ensured 
him the friendship of the poet, and a warm 
recommendation to the great, and among these 
to Mr. Allen of Prior park. At his death in 
1744, Pope left the publication of his works 
to his friend, ‘a bequest worth. about 4000). 
At thattime Warburton published an answer 
to the objections raised against his Divine Lega- 
tion, and directed his censures against Middle- 
ton, Pocecke, and others. On the following 
year he cemented his intimacy with Mr. Allen 
by marrying his niece, Miss Tucker, an event 
which procured to him the inheritance of that: 
gentleman's property, and. payed the way to 
preferment. ‘Thoygh acknowledged as an able 
divine, and a zealous advocate in-favour of the 
church establishment, he yet receiyed no re- 
ward.. In 1746, however, he was called by 
the society of Lincoln’s-inn tobe their preach- 
er; in 1754 was made king’s chaplain, and pre- 
bendary of Durham. Jn 1757 he was.advanced 
to the deanery of Bristol, and two years after 
his services to religion and literature were re- 
warded with the see of Gloucester. In the 
last years of life he sunk into deep melan- 
eholy, which was aggravated by the loss of an 
only son, who fella victim to a consumption, 
Hedied at Gloucester, 7th June, 1779, aged 81, 
His works are numerous and respectable. Ber 
sides the Divine Legation,a work often reprinted, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. and 2 vols, 4to. &c. he published 
Julian, ora Diseourse on the Earthquake and 
fiery Eruptions which defeated that Emperor's 
Attempt to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem $ 
Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. &e.; a View of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Philosophy ; a tract’ on ‘the 
Lord's Supper; a treatise against the Metho- 
dists on the Doctrine of Grace; an edition of 
Shakespeare, severely criticized in the Canons 
of Criticism by Edwards; Pope’s Works, gvols, 
8vo. &e. His works have ‘appeared: together 
in 6 vols. 4to. edited by bishop Hurd; and: 
since the death of the latter’prelate; there has 
been published a voluare of Warburton’s letters 
to him, ‘Warburten founded in 1768 a lecture 
at Lincoln’s-inn to proye the truth of revealed 
religion from the completion of the seripture 
prophecies. The’ character of Warburton is 


‘summed up by Dr: Johnson. \ ** He was,” as: 


he observes, “a man of vigorous faculties, a 
mind fervid and vehement, supplied by inces= 
sant and unlimited inquiry, with wonderful 
extent and variety of ‘knowledge. © ‘T’o every 
work he brought a memory full fraught, to- 
gether with a fancy fertile of original combina- 
tions, and at once exerted the powers of the 
scholar, the reasoner, and the wit, But his 
knowledge was too multifarious to be always 
exact ; and his purstits too eager to be always 
cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty 
consequence, which he disdained to conceal or 
mollify ; and his impatience of opposition dis- 
posed him to treat his adversaries with such. 
contemptuous superiority, as made his readers 
commonly his enemies, ‘His style is copious 
without selection, and forcible without neat- 
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ness; he took the words that presented them- 
selves; his diction is coarse and impure, and 
his sentences are unmeasured.” . 

For other estimates of the talents and cha- 
racter of this, great. man, see the, Christian 


Observer, for September 1809, and the Quar- 


terly Review, No. 14. 
WARD... A syllable much used as an affix 


in composition, as heavenward, with tendency. 


to heaven; hitherward, this way; from peano, 
Saxon: it notes tendency éo or from (Sidney). 
To WARD. v. a. (peapioran, Saxon ; waren, 
Dutch; garder, French.) 1. To guard; to 
watch (Spenser). 2. To defend; to protect 
(Shakspeare). 3.'To fence off; to obstruct or 
turn aside any thing mischievous (Fairfax). 
To Warp. v.n. 1. To be vigilant; to keep 
guard. 2. To act upon the defensive with a 
weapon (Dryden)... «+ ! 
Warp. s. (from the verb.). J. Watch; 
act of guarding (Dryden). 2. Garrison; those 
who are entrusted to keep a place (Spenser). 
3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing (Shak-~ 
speare). 4. Fortress; strong hold (Shakspeare). 
5. District of a town (Dryden). 6. Custody; 
confinement (Hooker). 7. The part of a lock, 
which, corresponding to the proper key, hinders 
any other from opening it (Grew). 8. One in 
the hands of a guardian (Otway). 9. The 
state of a child under a guardian (Bacon). 10. 
Guardianship; right over orphans (Spenser). 
Warp (Samuel, 1D.D.), scholar of Christ 
college, fellow of Emanuel, and in 1609 
master of Sidney, Cambridge, was also artch- 
deacon of Taunton, and Margaret professor of 
divinity. He was seut to the synod of Dordt, 
where he relaxed from his attachment to the 
doctrines of Calvin. He suffered persecution 
during the civil war, and was treated with such 
harshness, that he.died in consequence, 1643. 
He was author of some.theological tracts, &c. 
Warp (Edward), in the 17th century, was 
an uncouth imitater. of Butler’s Hudibrastic 
thymes.. He wrote the Reformation, a bur- 
lesque poem; the London Spy; and Don 
Quixote in Hudibrastic verse. He was a great 
tory, and the public house which he kept was 
frequented by persons of his political opinions. 
Warp (Seth), well known as a mathema- 
tician and astronomer, was born in Bunting- 
ford, Herts, 1617, and after studying in the 
schoo! of his native town, he removed in 1632 
to Sidney college, Cambridge. After leaving 


Cambridge, he was tutor in various families, 


and on the expulsion of Greaves from the 
Savilian professorship of astronomy at Oxford, 
he was appointed his successor, and entering 
at Wadham college, he took the requisite 
oaths in 1649.. In 1654 he had a dispute with 


Dr. Wallis about. precedency in taking their. 


degrees of D. D., and three years after he was 
chosen principal of Jesus college, but was dis- 
appointed by the nomination of Howell to that 
office by Cromwell. . In. 1659 he was elected 


president of Trinity college ; but at the restora-_ 


tion resigned it, and obtained the rectory of 
St. Lawrence Jewry, and the precentorship of 
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Exeter church. In 1661 he was made fellow 
of the Royal Society, and dean of Exeter, and 
the next year bishop of that see. In 1667 he 
was translated to Salisbury,and 1671 obtained 


the chancellorship of the garter, an honour 


which he had the interest to:annex to his suc 
cessors at Sarum. In the last years of life he 
was deprived of his faculties, and died 1689, a 
melancholy instance of weak mortality. In 
his character he was a prudent, pious, and in- 
genious man, admirably skilled not only in 
mathematics, but also in all kinds of polite 
literature, and he was, as Burnet has observed, 
one of the greatest men of his age. He was 
author of a philosophical essay on the Being 
and Attributes of God, &c.; Exercitatio Epis- 
tolica in Hobbii Philosophiam,  8vo. ; Ser- 
mons; an Idea of Trigonometry; Geometrical | 
Astronomy, &c. ee . 

W arb (Dr.John), born at London in 1679. 
In 1720 he was chosen professor of rhetoric 
in Gresham college ; in 1723 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society; and in 1752 one 
of the vice-presidents, in which office he con- 
tinued till his death. He was elected one of 
the trustees of the British Museum in 1753, 
and died at Gresham college in 1758. He 
wrote the Lives of the Professors of Gresham 
College, and Lectures on Oratory, 2 vols. 

. WARDEIN (Great), a'strong town of Hun- 

gary, capital of a county of the same name, 
and a bishop’s see with a citadel. The town 
itself is not large, but has three suburbs of 
very considerable extent. It was taken by the 
Turks in 1660, but the Austrians retook it in 
1602. It is seated on the Keres, 117 miles 
N.E, of Peterwardein, and 150 E.S.E. of Buda. 
Lon. 21. 50 BE. ‘Lat. 47.5 N. -. 

W arvEIn (Little), a strong town of Croatia, 
capital of a county of the same name. It is 
seated on the Drave, 34 miles N. by E. of 
Agram, and 50-S.E.of Gratz. Lon. 15.55 E. 
Lat. 46. 40 N. ‘ 

WARDEN, one who has the charge or 
keeping of any person, or thing, by office. 
Such is the warden of the Fleet, the keeper of 
the Fleet-prison ; who has the charge of the 
prisoners there, especially such as are com- 
mitted from the court of Chancery for con- 
tempt. | ‘ 

Warden, in an university, is the head of a 
college, answering to what in other colleges 
we call the master. . Warden, or lord-warden — 
of the Cinque-ports, is the governor of these 
noted havens, who‘has the authority of an 
admiral, and sends out writs in his own name, 
Warden of the mint, is an officer whose busi- | 
ness it is to receive the gold and silver bullion 
brought by the merchants, to pay them for it, 
and oversee the other officers. He is called 
keeper of the exchange and mint. 

Warpen (Church). SeeCHURCHWARDEN. 

_WA‘RDER:; s. (from ward.) 1. A keepers’ 
a guard (Dryden). 2. A truncheon by which» 
an officer of arms forbade fight (Shakspeare).: » 

W ARDHUYS, a ‘seaport of Norway, capis, 
tal of a goyernment of the same name, which. 


+ 


42 # 
— 


‘anship (Bacon). 
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includes Danish Lapland. It stands on 4 small 
sland of the same name, near the continent, 
and has an old fort, where the governor resides. 
jt is 120 miles E.S.E. of the North Cape. 
Lon. 31. 7E. Lat. 70. 23 N. 
WA/RDMOTE.: 's. (pean'd and. mote, or 


- emoz, Saxon.) A meeting; a court held in 


each ward or district in London, for the direc- 
tion of their affairs. 


WA'RDROBE. s. (garderobe, French.) A 


room where clothes are kept (Addison). 


 WA/RDSHIP. s. (from ward.) 1. Guardi- 
2. Pupilage ; state of being 
under ward (King Charles). 

WarpsuHip. In our ancient customs, when 


_ the tenant died, and his heir was under the- 


age of twenty-one being a male, or fourteen 
being a female, the lord was entitled to the 
wardship of the heir, and was called the guard. 
jan in chivalry. This wardship consisted. in 
having thé custody of the body and lands of 
such heir, without any account of the profits, 
till the age of twenty-one ih males, and. four- 


_. teen (which wasafterwards advanced tosixteen) 
i \ a , 
in females. 


For the law supposed the heir 
male unable to perform knight’s service till 


twenty-one; but as for the female, she was 


supposed capable at fourteen.to marry, and 


ware (Dryden). 


_ with coal. 


then her husband might perform the office. 
2 Black. 67. This privilege of the lord’s was 
abolished under the commonwealth, and the 
abolition confirmed by stat. 12. C. II. c. 24. 
' WARE. * The preterit of wear, more fre« 
quently wore (Luke). : ig eh 
Wake. a. (we commonly say aware). 1. 
Being in_ expectation of; being provided 
against (Mat.). 2. Cautious ; wary (Spenser). 
‘To Ware. v.n, To take heed of; to be- 


Saxon; waere, Dutch; 


Ware. s. (pann, 
Commonly something to be 


wara, Swedish. ) 

sold (Ben Jonson), } \ 
Ware, a town in Hertfordshire, with a 

market on Tuesday. It is seated on the river 


Lea, by which large quantities of malt and 


€orn are sent to London, and the barges return 
It is two miles E. by N. of Hert- 
ford, and 21 N: by E. of London. 


. At the distance of about a mile from this. 


fown is the origin of the ‘New River, which 


conducts water to a reservoir at Islington, 


partly for the supply of London. sore 
WAREE, a town of Guinea, capital of a 


country of its name, in the kingdom of Benin. 


It is 70 miles $.S,W. of Benin. Lon. 6.0 E. 


- Lat. 5.38 N. 


WA/REFUL. a. (ware and full.) Cau- 
tious; timorously prudent. — 


WA/REFULNESS. 5. (from wareful.) 


._ Cautiousness : obsolete (Sidney). © 


- WAREHAM, a borough in Dorsetshire, 
governed by a mayor, with a market on Satur- 


day. It is seated between the Frome. and 


‘Piddle, at their entrance into Lochford lake, 


the west part of Poole harbour, It had eight 


-ehurches, now reduced to three; also a wall 
of earth, and a castle; but has suffered much- 


by the various turns of fortune, and the har+ 
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bour is almost choked up. In 1762, twé 
thirds of the town was destroyed by fire, but 
has been rebuilt. Above the bide over the 
Frome, is a good salmon fishery: and in the 
neighbourhood fine tobaccd-pipe clay is dug, 
of which nearly 10,000/tons are annually sent 
coastwise. Wareham is the birth-place of 
the celebrated Horace Walpole. It is twenty 
miles E. of Dorchester, and 112 W. by S. of 
London. : tg 
WA'REHOUSE. s. (ware and house.) A 
storehouse of merchandise (Addison). 
WA'RELESS. a. (from wave.) Uncauti- 
ous; unwary (Spenser). 
WA'RELY. ad. (from ware.)  Warily 5 
cautiously ; timorously (Spenser). 
\WA'RFARE. 5. (war and fare.) Military 
service; military life; state of contest and 
solicitude (Rogers); =” ese Sige Sak 
o Wa/rrare. v: n. (fiom the noun.) . To 
lead a military life (Cainden). . * 
WARGENTIN (Peter), a Swedish ma- 
thematician, was born in 1717. In this coun- 
try he is’ best known from his tables for com- 
puting the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. He 
died at the Obsetvatory at Stockholm in 1783. 
WA'RHABLE. a. (war, and habile, Lat.) 
Military; fit for war (Spenser). 
WA/RILY. ad. (from wary.) Cautiously ; 
with timorous prudence; with wise fore- 
thought (Hooker). * ie . 
WA/’RINESS. s. (from wary.) Caution ; 
prudent forethought; timorous scrupulous. 
ness (Sprat}. ae ehneel 
W ARING (Edward, M.D.), Lucasian pros 
fessor of mathematics in the university of Cams 
bridge, was the son of a wealthy farmer, of the 
Old Heath, near Shrewsbury. ‘Phe early part 
of his education he received at the free-school 
in Shrewsbury ; whence he removed to Cam- 
bridge, aud was admitted on the 24th of March, 
1753, a member of Magdalen college. Here 
his talerits for abstruse: calculation soon de« 
veloped themselves, and, at the time of taking 
his degree, he. was considered as.a prodigy in 
those sciences which make the subject of the 
bachelor’s examination. The name of Senior 
Wrangler, or the first of the year, was thought 
scarcely a sufficient honour to distinguish one 
who so fat outshone his: contemporaries ; and 
the merits of John Jebb were sufficiently ac- 
knowledged, by being the second in the list. 


Waring took his first, or bachelor’s degree, in 


1757, and the’ Lucasian professorship became 
vacant before he was of sufficient standing for 
the néxt, ‘or ‘master’s degree, which is a neces- 
sary qualification for that office, This defect — 


. was supplied by‘a royal mandate, through 


which he became master of arts in 1760; and 
shortly after “his admission to this degree, the 
Lucasian ‘professor.’ In 1762, he published 
his Miscellanea Analytica; one of the most 
abstruse books written on the abstrusest parts 
of algebra. This work extended his fame over 
all Europe. He-was‘elected, without solicita- 
tion on his part, memiber of the societies of 
Bononia and‘Gottingen ; and received flatter- 
ing marks’ of esteem’ from Ph most eminent 
. ‘ daa hod - ee FJ 2 
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Vriey 


the writer’s own words, ‘* [ cannot say that 1 


bles. instituted by Dr. Smith, he appeared: to 
the greatest advantage, ‘The candidates were 


“fity,, The. zeal and judgment with which he 
performed this part ef his office cannot be ob- 


literated from the memory of those who passed 
through bis fiery ordeal. ’ 

Wishing to do ample justice to the talents 
and virtue of the professor, we feel ourselves 
somewhat at a loss in speaking of the writings 
by which alone he will be known to posterity. 
He is the discoverer, according to his own ac- 
count, of nearly 400 propositions in the analy- 
tics. This may appear a vain-glorious boast, 
especially as the greater part of those discove- 
ries are likely to sink into oblivion; but he 
was, ina manner, compelled to make it by 
the insolence of Lalande, who, in his life of 
Condorcet, asserts that, in 1764, there was no 
first-rate analyst in England. In reply to this 
assertion, the professor, in a letter to Dr. Mas- 
kelyne, first mentions, with proper respect, the 
inventions and writings of Harriot, Briggs, 
Napier, Wallis, Halley, Bruncker, Wren, 
Pell, Barrow, Mercator, Newton, De Moivre, 
Maclaurin, Cotes, Stirling, Taylor, Simpson, 
Emerson, Landen, and others; of whom 
Emerson and Landen were living in 1764. 
He then gives a fair and full detail of his own, 
inventions, of which many were published 
anterior to 1764; and concludes, his letter in. 
these words, 

‘©T know that Mr. Lalande is a first-rate 
astronomer, and writer of astronomy ;. but 1 
never heard that he was much conversant in 
the deeper parts. of mathematics; for which 


reason I take the liberty to ask him the follow- | 


ing questions : 


<* Has he ever read or understood the writ= 


ings.of the English mathematicians: and, as 
the question comes from me,.1 subjoin, parti- 
cularly of mine? Ifthe answer be in the ne- 
gative, as it is my opinion, if his answer be the 
truth, that it will, then there is an end of all 
further controversy ;—but if he asserts. that he 
has, which is more than Condorcet did. by his 
own acknowledgment, then he may know, 
from the enumeration of inventions made in 
the prefaces, with some subsequent ones added, 
that. they are said to amount to more than 400 
of one kind or other. Let him try to reduce 
those to as low a number as: he. can, with the 
least appearance of candour and truth; and 
then let. him compare the number with the 


number. of inventions of any French mathe- 


matician or mathematicians, either in the pre- — 


sent or past times, and there will result.a com- 
parison (if L mistake not) not much to his 


liking; and, further, let him compare some ~ 


of the first inventions of the French mathe- 
maticians. with some of the fitst coutained 
in my works, both as to utility, generality, 
novelty, difficulty, and elegance, but wisely: as 
to utility, there isdittle contained in the dee 


parts, of any science; he will. find.their diffi- — 


culty-and noyelty from his difficulty of under- 
standing them, and his never having read any 
similar before ; their generality, by the appli- 
cation; of them; principles. of ‘elegainds will 
differ.in different persons.—I must say, that 


= 


he will probably not find the difference ex- 


pected. After or before this inquiry is instituted _ 


for mine, let him perform the same for the 
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éther English mathematicians; and when he 
has completed such inquiries, and not before, 
he will become a judge of the justice of his 
assertion; but I am afraid that he is not a 
sufficient adept in these studies to institute 
such Inquiries; and if he was, such inquiries 
are invidious, troublesome, and of small uti- 
fity.”” 

By mathematical readers this account, which 
was not published by the professor himself, is 
allowed to be very. little, if at all, exaggerated. 
Yet if, according to his own confession, ‘* few 
thought it worth their while to read even half 
of his works,” there must be some grounds for 
this neglect, either from the difficulty of the 
subject, the unimportance of the discoveries, 
ora defect in the communication of them to 
the public. The subjects are certainly of a 
difficult nature, the calculations are abstruse ; 
yet Europe contained: many persons not to be 
deterred by the: most intricate theorems. Shall 
we say then, that the discoveries were unim- 
portant? If this were really the case, the 

want of utility would be a very small disparage- 
- rent among those who cultivate science with 
a view chiefly to entertainment and the exer- 
cise of their rational powers. We are com- 
pelled, then, to attribute much of this neglect 
to MPeEBCRY in style, manner, and language ; 
the reader is stopped at every instant, first to 
make out the writer’s. meaning, then to fill up 
the chasm in the demonstration. He must 
invent anew: every invention; for, after the 
enunciation of the theorem or problem, and 
the mention of a few steps, little assistance is 
derived from the professor’s powets of explana- 
tion. 

The Proprietates Algebraicarum. Curvarum; 
published in 1772; the Meditationes Alge- 


braica, published. in.1770; and the Medita- | 


tiones Analytica, which were in the press 
during the years 1773, 1774, 1775, 1776, were 
the chief. and. the most laborious works. edited. 
by the professor; and in the Philosophical 
Lransactions-is-to:be found a variety: of papers, 
which alone would..be: sufficient to place him 
in the first. rank. in: the mathematical world. 
‘The nature of them-may be seen from the fol- 
lowing catalogue. 

Vol. liii. p. 294, Mathematical. Problems 3, 
liv. 193, New. Properties in Conies; lv. 143, 
Two Theorems in:Mathematics; Ixix. Pro- 
blems concerning Interpolations; 86, a Gene- 
ral Resolution of Algebraical Equations; Ixxvi. 


80, on Infinite Series; Ixxvii..71, on Finding, 


the Values of. Algebraical Quantities by Con- 


verging Serieses, and, Demonstrating and Ex- 


tending. Propositions given by Pappus and 
others ; Ixxviii. 67, on Centripetal Forces ; i. 
588, on some Properties of the Sum. of the 
Division of Numbers ; lxxix. 166, on the Me- 
thod of Correspondent Values, &c.; ab. 185, 
on the Resolution of Attractive Powers’; 1xxxi.. 
146, on Infinite. Serieses; Ixxxiv. 385—415, 
on the Summation of those Serieses whose -ge- 
neral term _ is a determinate function of x, the 
distance of the term of the Series. 
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For these papers, the professor was, im 1784, 
deservedly honoured by the Royal Society with 
sir Godfrey Copley’s medal; and most of them 
afford very. strong proofs of the powers of his 
mind, both in abstract science, and the appli- 
cation of it to philosophy ; though they labour, 
in common with his other works, under the 
disadvantage of being clothed in a very uniut- 
tractive form. The mathematician, who has 
resolution to go through them, will not only 
add much to his own knowledge, but be usé- 
fully employed in dilating on those articles for 
the benefit of the more géneral’ reader. We 
might add in this place, a work written on 
morals and metaphysics’ in the English lan- 
guage; but as a few copies only were pre- 
sented to his friends, and 1t was the professor’s 
wish that they should not have a more exten- 
sive circulation, we shall not here enlarge upon 
its contents. ; 

In the mathematical world, the life of War- 
ing may be considered as a. distinguished era. 
The strictness of demonstration required by the 


ancients had gradually fallen into disuse, and 


a more commodious, though almost mechanical 
mode by algebra and fluxions took its place, 
and was carried to the utmost limit by the pro- 
fessor, Hence many. new demonstrations may 
be attributed to him, but 400 discoveries can, 
scarcely fall to the lot of a human being: If 
we examine thoroughly those which our pro- 
fessor would distinguish by such names, we 
shall find many to be mere deductions, others, 
as in the solution of biquadratics, anticipated 
by former writers. But if we cannot allow to 
him the merit of so inventive a genius, we 
must applaud his assiduity,; and, distinguished 
as he was in the'scientific world, the purity, of 
his life, the simplicity of his manners, and the 
zeal which he always manifested for the’truths 
of the gospel, will intitle him to the respect 
of all who do not esteem the good qualities of 
the heart inferior to those of the head. 
WARKWORTH, a village in Northum- 
berland, at the mouth of the Coquet, five miles 
S.E. of Alnwick. It has a castle, the seat of 
the duke.of Northumberland ; and near it, on 
the bank of the river, is a hermitage divided 
imto' three apartments, cut out of a rock. 
WA’RLIKE. a: (war and like.) 1, Fit for 
wars disposed to war (Philips), 2. Military. 
relating.to war (Milion).: | 
WA’RLING, s. (from: war.) One.often 
uarrelled with (Camden). 
WA’RLOCK. Wa/rtvuck. s. (vardlookr, 
Islandic, a charm; peplog, Saxon, an evil 
spirit.) A male witch; a wizzard (Dryden). 
WARM. a. (warm, Gothic; peapm, Sax- 
on; warm, Dutch.) - 1. Not cold, though not 
hot; heated to a small degree (Milton). ba 
Zealous; ardent (Pope). 3. Habitually pas- 
sionate; ardent; keen, 4. Violent; furious’; 
vehement (Dryden). _ 5. Busy in action 5 
heated with action (Dryden). 6. Fanciful ; 
enthusiastic (Locke). 7. Vigorous ; sprightly: 
To Warm. v.a. (from the adjective.) 1. 
To: free'from colds to heatin.a gentle degree 
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(Isaiah). 2.''To heat mentally; to make 
vehement (Dryden). 

o Wako. v.n. To grow less cold (Isaiah). 

WA'RMINGPAN. s. (warm and pan.) A 
covered brass pan for warming a bed by means 
of hot coals, 

WARMINSTER, a town in Wiltshire, 
with a market on Saturday, a woollen manu- 
facture, and a great trade in malt. It has two 
churches, and is seated at the source of the 
Willy, 22 miles N.W. of Salisbury, and 96 W. 
by S. of London. . 

WA/RMLY. ad. (from warm). 1. With 
gentle heat (Milton). 2, Eagerly; ardently. 

WA‘RMNESS. Warmru. s. (from warm.) 
1, Gentle heat (Addison). 2. Zeal; passion ; 
fervour of mind: (Sprat). 3. Fancifulness ; 
enthusiasm (Temple). 

ToW ARN. v. a. (peepnian, Saxon ; waernen, 
Dutch; warna, Swedish.) 1. To caution 
against any fault or danger; to give previous 
notice of ill (South). 2. To admonish of 
any duty to be performed, or practice or place 
to be avoided or forsaken (Acts). 3.°To in- 
form previously of good or bad (Dryden). 

WA/RNING. s. (from warn.) 1. Caution 
against faults or dangers; previous notice of ill 
(Wake). 2. Previous notice: in a sense in- 
different (Duty of Man). 

“WARP, in the manufactures, a name for 
the threads, whether of silk, wool, linen, 
hemp, &c. that’ are extended lengthwise on 
the weaver’s loom; and across which the 
workman, by means of his shutile, passes the 
threads of the woof, to form a cloth, riband, 
fustian, or the hike, etl 

Warp, a small rope employed occasionally 
to remove a ship from one place to another, 
in a port, road, or river, And hence, . 

To WarpP, is to change the situation of a 
ship, by pulling her from one part of a harbour, 
&c. to some other, by means of warps, which 
are attached to buoys; to anchors sunk in the 
bottom ; or to certain stations upon the shore, 
-as posts, rings, trees, &c. ‘The ship is aecord- 
ingly drawn forwards to those stations, either 
by pulling on the warps by hand, or by the 
application of some ‘purchase, as a’ tackle, 
windlass, or capstern, upon her deck. When 
this operation is performed by the ship’s lesser 
anchors, these machines, together with their 
warps, are carried out-in the boats alternately 
towards tne place where the ship is endeavour- 
ing to arrive: so that when she is drawn up 
close to one anchor, the other is carried out to 
a competent distance, before her, and being 
sunk, serves to fix the other warp, by which 
she is farther advanced. 

Lo Warp. v.n. (peanpan, Saxon; werpen, 
Dutch, to throw; whence we sometimes sa 
the work casts.) 1. To change from the true 
situation of intestine motion; to change the 
position from one part to another (Moxon). 
2. ‘To lose its. proper course of direction 
{Shakspeare). 3. 'To.turn (Milton). 

ToW arp. v.a. 1. Tocontract; to shrivel. 
2. To turn aside from the true direction 
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(Watts). 3. It is used by Shakspeare to €Xe 


press the effect of frost. — 

To WA’RRANT. v. n. (garantir, French.) 
1, To support or maintain; to attest (Locke), 
2. ‘Yo give authority (Shahspeare), 3. ‘To 
justify (South). 4, ‘To exempt; to privilege; 
to secure (Sidney). 5. ‘To declare upon surety 
(L’ Estrange). Mpbo 


Wa’rrRant. s. (from the verb.) 1. A writ 


conferring some right or authority (Clarendon), 
2. A writ giving the officer of justice the 
power of caption (Dryden). 3. A secure in- 
violable grant (Hooker), 4. A justificatory 
commission (Keétle.), 5. Attestation (South), 
6. Right; regality: obsolete (Shakspeare). — 

W aRRANT, a precipe under hand and seal 
to some officer, to bring any offender before 
the person granting it; and warrants of com- 


in 


mitment are issued by the privy council, a se~ 


creiary of state, or justice of the peace, &c, . 


where there has been a private information, or 
a witness had deposed against an offender, 
W ood’s Inst. 614. . : 

Any one under the degree of nobility»may be 


-arrested for a misdemeanor, or any thing done 


against the peace of the kingdom, by warrant 
from a justice of the peace; but if the person’ 


_is a peer of the realm, he must be apprehended 


for a breach of the peace by warrant out ‘of 
B.R.  Dalt. Just. 263, - 
A constable ought not to execute a justice’s 


warrant, where the warrant is unlawful, or « 


the justice has no jurisdiction ; 1f he does, h 
may be punished. Plowd. 394. at i 

But if any person abuses it, by throwing it 
in the dirt, 8c. or refuses to execute ‘a lawful 
warrant, it is a contempt of the king’s process, 
for which the offender may be indicted and 
fined. Crompt. 149. | 

A general warrant to apprehend all persons 
suspected, without naming or particularly de- 
scribing any person in special, is illegal and 
void for its uncertainty ; for it is the duty of 


the magistrate, and ought not to be left to the. 


officer, to judge of the ground of the suspicion, 
Also a warrant to apprehend all persons guilty 
of such a crime, is no legal warrant; for the 
point upon which its authority rests, is a fact 
to be decided on a subsequent trial; namely, 
whether the person apprehended thereupon is 
guilty or not guilty. 4 Black. 18 5 Bibs “£2 
" A warrant may be lawfully granted by any 
justice for treason, felony, or premunire, or 
any other offence against the peace ;_and- it 
seems Clear, that where a statute gives any one 
justice a jurisdiction over any offence, or a 
power to require any person to do a certain 
thing ordained by such a statute, it impliedly 
gives a power to every such justice to make out 


a warrant to bring before him any one accused 


of such offence, or compelled to do any thing 
ordained by such statute: for it cannot but be 


intended, that a statute which gives a person’ 


jurisdiction over an offence, means also to give 
him the power incident to all courts, of com- 
pelling the party to come before him, 2 Haw, 
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But in cases where the king is not a party, 
er where no corporal punishment is appointed, 
as in cases for servants’ wages and the like, it 
seems that a summons is thé more proper pro- 
cess; and for default of appearance, the justice 
may proceed ; and so indeed it is often directed 
by special statutes. 

A warrant from any of the justices of the 
court of King’s Bench extends over all the 
kingdom, and is tested or dated England; but 
a warrant ofa justice of peace in one county, 
must be backed, that is, signed, by a justice of 
another county, before it can be executed 
there. And a warrant for apprehending an 
English or a Scotch offender’ may be indorsed 
in the opposite kingdom, and the offender car- 


ried back to that part of the united kingdom’ 


in which the offence was committed. 4 Black. 
291. 

WaRRANT OF ATTORNEY, is an authority 
and power given by a client to his attorney, to 
appear and plead for him; or to suffer judg- 
ment to pass against him. by confessing the 
action, by nil dicit, nou sum informatus, &c. 

WA/’/RRANTABLE. a. (from warrant.) 
Justifiable ; defensibie (South). 

WA’/RRANTABLENESS. s. (from war- 
rantable.) Justifiableness (Szdney). 

* WA/RRANTABLY. ad. (trem warrant- 
able.) Justifiably (Wake). : 

WA/RRANTER. s. (from warrant.) 1. 
One who gives authority. 2. One who gives 

security, 

WARRANTYSE. s. (warrantiso, law La- 
tin.) Authority; security (Shakspeare). 

WA/RRANTY. s. (warrantia, law Latin; 
garantie, garant, French.) 1. (In the com- 
mon law.) A promise made in a deed by one 
man unto another, for himself and his heirs, 
to secure him and his heirs against ail men, 
for the enjoying of any thing agreed of between 
them (Cowell). 2. Authority; justificatory 
mandate (Taylor). 3. Security (Locke). 

To WARRA’Y. ».a. (from war.) To make 
war upon (Fairfax). . 

WARRE. a. (peep, Saxon.) Worse: ob- 
solete (Spenser). ; 

WARREN, a name applied to a privileged 
place, by prescription or grant from the king, 
in which to keep beasts or fowls of warren. 
These in ancient records were said to be the 
hare, the coney, the pheasant, and the par- 
tridge; but the word now applies to any par- 
ticular district, or tract of land, appropriated 
to the breeding .and preservation of rabbits as 
private property. ‘These become a most valu- 
able and profitable stock; paying a much 
greater annual rent than can be expected from 
a light and sandy soil, under any other made 

of cultivation. There is a distinction between 
@ warren and free. warren. The franchise 
next in degree to a park, is a free warren, and 
appertains chiefly to the privilege of killing 
game within its boundaries. A warren, in its 
general signification, implies. nothing farther 
than a peculiar spot for the numerous produc- 
tion’ of conies,.with which the neighbouring 
inhabitants and the markets of the metropolis 
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are supplied ; and these invariably pass under 
the denomination of rabbit warrens. 

WaRREN, a town of Rhode Island, in 
Bristol county, which has a good trade, parti- 
cularly in ship-building, It stands on Warren 
river and the N.E. part of Narraganset bay, ten 
qiles S.S.E. of Providence. | 

WA‘/RRENER.: s. (from warren.) The 
keeper of a warren, 

WARRINGTON, a town in Lancashire, 
with a market on Wednesday, manufactures 
of canvas, cottons, checks, hardware, pins, 
and glass, and a considerable traffic in malt. 
Here are two churches, an excellent free+ 
school, and a large academy for the education 
of youth. ‘The number of inhabitants in 1804 
was 10,567, It is seated on the Mersey, over 
which is a bridge, 16 miles KE. of Liverpool, 
and 182 N.N.W. of London. ; 

WARRIOUR. s. (from war.) A soldiers 
a military man, 

WARSAW, a city of Poland, lately the me- 
tropolis of that country, and in the palatinate of 
Masovia. It is built partly in a plain, and 
partly on a gentle rise from the Vistula; exs 
tending, with the suburbs of Kraka and Praga, 
over a vast extent of ground, and containing 
above 66,000 inhabitants. The streets are 
spacious, but ill paved; the churches and 
public buildings large and magnificent; the 
palaces of the nobility numerous and splendid; 
but the greatest part of the houses, particularly 
in the suburbs, are mean ‘and ill-constructed 
wooden hovels.. In the beginning of 1704, 
the empress of Russia put a garrison into this 
city, in order to compel the Poles to acquiesce 
in the usurpations she had in view; but this 
garrison was soon expelled by the citizens. 
The king of Prussia besieged Warsaw in July, 
but was compelled to raise the siege in Sep- 
tember. It was undertaken by the Russians, 
who, in November, took by storm the suburb 
of Praga, massacrec the inhabitants, and nearly 
reduced it to ashes. he immediate conse- 
quence was the surrender of the city to the 
Russians, who, in 1796, delivered it up to the 
king of Prussia. ‘Toward the end of 1806 the 
French occupied this place; and by the treaty 
of Tilsit, the city, and this part of Poland, was 
given to Saxony, to be held under the title’ of 
the duchy of Warsaw. It is 170 miles S. of 
Konigsberg, and 180 E.N.E. of Bresiau. Lon. 
Q1.0E. Lat52. 14°N. 

WART, a small knotty kind of tumor 
which most frequently rises on the skin of the 
hands. Many ridiculous cures have been sug= 
gested for them by old women, and these have 
been kept in countenance by-the spontaneous 
disappearance of warts, which frequently hap- 
pens. When a remedy is thought necessary, 
touching them once a day with*tincture of 
muriated iron is a very good one. 

~WARTED SNAKE, in amphibiology. 
See ACRCCORDUS. 

WaARTED PLANT. See VERUCOSE.: 

WARTENBERG, a town of Silesia, capital 
of a lordship of the same name, with a castle. 
In 1742 it was entirely reduced to ashes, ex- 
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cept the old castle, which ‘is now used as a 
brewhouse. Itis 98:miles N.E.. of Breslau. 
Lon. 17. 50E., Lat. ai. 19 N. +4 

. WARTON (Joseph, D, D.), was botn 
either towards the end of the year 1721, or if 
the beginning of the yeari722: Hewastheeldest 
son of Thomas Warton, B.D. who bad been 
fellow of Magdalen college, Oxford; poetry 
professor from, the year 1718) to 17¢8; and 
vicar of Basingstoke in Hampshire, ‘andoof 
Cobham in Surrey. Where the subject. of 
this memoir was born we have not tearnedy 
though, were we td hazard a conjecture, we 
would say that it was in Oxford,.as his father 
probably resided in that city during his pros 
fessorship. . Pair . 

Our knowledge of the private history of Dr. 
Warton is indeed extremely limited. ° We do 
Hot even know at. what school, or in what 

_ college, he was educated ; though it was pro- 
bably at Winchester school, and certainly in 
some of the colleges in the university of Ox« 
ford. For many yeats, he was successively 
undet and upper master of Winchester college ; 
but resigned the last of these officers when he 
found the infirmities of age coming upon him; 
and was succeeded by Dr. Goddard; the present 
excellent master. He was likewise prebendary 
of the cathedral church of Winchester, and 
rector of. Wickham in Hampshire, where he 
died, aged 78... . 

His publications are few, but valuable. A 
small collection .of poems, without .a natne, 
was the fitst of them, and contained the Ode 
to Fancy, which has been so much and so de- 
servedly admired. ‘They were all of them 
afterwards printed in Dodsley’s collection. He 
was also a considerable contributor to the Ad- 
Venturer, .published: by Dr. Hawkesworth ; 
and all the papers which contain criti¢isms on 
Shakspeare were written: by him and: his bro- 
ther, Thomas Warton, the subject of the next 
article, 

The first volume of his Essay on the Life 
and. Writings of Pope was published, and 
passed through several editions, and an interval 
of between twenty and thirty years had elapsed 
before he gave a second volumevof that elegant 
and instructive work to the world. He had not 
only meditated, but had collected materials for 
a literary history of the age of Leo X ; and 
proposals were actually in circulation for a work 
of that kind; but it is probable that the duties 
of his station did not leave him the necessary 
leisure for an undertaking which required years 
of seclusion and independence. this last and 
late work, which he undertook for the book« 
sellers at a very advanced age, was an edition 
of Pope’s Works, that has not altogether satis- 
fied the public expectation: He ‘retained, 
with great propriety indeed, many of the notes 
of Warburton ; but is severely reprehended by 
the author of the Pursuits of Literature for 
suppressing the name of that prelate: on his 
title page, or including it onlyj:as subordinate 
to his own, in the general exptessiom others: 

Warton (Thomas), poet-laureat, brother 
of the preceding, was born in 1728. He re« 
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ceived the first part of his education at Wine 
chester; and then! went. to’ Trinity college, 
Oxford. In 1745 he published: five. pastorad 
eclogues, in which he beautifully describes the 
miseties of war; to which. the shepherds-of 
Germany wete exposed.» But his Triumph of 
Isis;.in- ansiver to’ Mt. Mason’s Isis, chiefly 
exalted his reputation. In 1751 he succeeded 
toia fellowship of his college, and in 1756: he 
was elected: professor of poetry, which office 
he held for the usual térm of ten: yeats.——In 
1774 he »was was presented to the living of 
Kiddington ‘in Oxfordshire. His History of 
English Poetry, the first volume of which aps — 
peared:in 1774, evinces a singular combination 
of extraordinary talents and attainments. « Ii 
1785; upon the death of Mr. Whitehead, the 
appointment of poet-laureat: was: conferred on 
him, and ‘at the same time he was elected 
Camden professor of ancient history. His last 
publication consisted of notes on Milton’s 
smaller poems. He died rather suddenly im 
his college in May,:1790. . 
WARTWORT, in botany. See Eupuor- 
BIA. ' pty 249 “a Be 
WA'RTY. a. (from wart.) Grown overt 
with warts. bark 
« WARWICK, a borough and the capital 
of Warwickshire, governed: by a mayor,’ with 
a'market on Satiirday. It was fortified with 
a wall, now in rains; but has still a fine castle 
of the ancient earls of Warwick, inhabited by 
the present possessor of that title. -The tewr 
was nearly destroyed by fire in 1694, and now: 
principally consists of one regulat built street, 
at each end of which is an ancient gate. It 
had formerly six monasteries and six efiniches ; 
of the Jatter two only remain : it has likewise 
a handsome shirehouse, a good free-school, and 
a noted hospital for twelve decayed gentlemen. 
In 1801 the number cf inhabitants was 5592. 
It is situate ona rocky eminence, on the.tivert 
Avon, 10 miles 5.8.W. of Coventry, and 96 
N.W. of London: Lon. 1.35 W. Lats 52, - 
VEN. o! . . 
Warwick, a town of Virginia, capital of 
a county; seated on the right bank of James 
river, 15 miles S.E. of Richmond. Say 
Warwick, a town of Maryland, in Cecil 
county, on the east shore of Chesapeak bay,’ 
15 miles S.W. of Philadelphia, e 
Warwick, a town of Rhode Island, chief 
of Kent county. It has a cotton manufacture, 
and is situate at the head of Narraganset: bay, 
eight miles south of Providence. : | 
WARWICKSHIRE, a county of England, 
47 miles long and 30 broad; bounded at its Nv 
extremity by a point of Derbyshire, on the 
N.W. by Staffordshire, on the N.E. by Lei- 
cestershire, on the west by Worcestershire, on 
the east’ by Northamptonshire, on the S.W. 
by Gloucestershire, and on the S.E. by Ox: 
fordshire. | It lies partly in the diocese of Lich« 
field and Coventry, and partly in that of Wore 
cester; contains'four hundreds, and one liberty, 
one city, twelve market towns, 158 parishesy 
and sends six members to parliament. \ In’ 


1811 the number of inhabitants was 218,893. 
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The air is very mild, pleasant, and healthy. 
The north part,’ called the’ Woodlands,’ is 
divided from ‘the south, called the. Feldon, b 
the river Avon; and the soil of both is ric 
and ‘fertile. It produces corn, malt, wood, 
wool, cheese, coal, iron, and limestone. The 
principal’ rivets are the Avon, “Lane, and Ar- 
row. ' The ¢apital is Warwick, but Birming- 
ham is the largest town, a 
- WA'IRWORN. a. (war and worn.) Worn 
with war (Shakspeare). — } fo 

WA'RY. a. (peep, Saxon.) Cautious ; 
scrupulous; timorously prudent (Addison). 

WAS. The preterit of Zo be. . 

To WASH. v.a. (parcan, Saxon; wasschen, 
Dutch.) 1: To cleanse by ablution (L’ Es- 
trange), 2. To moisten; to wet; as, the rain 
washes the flowers. 3. To affect by ablution 
(Watts). 4. To colour by washing (Col- 
fier). ' | 

To Wasu. v.n. 1. To perform the act of 
ablution (Pope). 2. To cleanse clothes (Shas- 
speare). . rages 

Wasn. s. (from the verb.) 1. Alluvion; 
any thing collected by water (Mortimer). 2. 
A bog; a marsh; a fen; a quagmire (Shak- 


speare). 3. A medical or cosmetic lotion 
(Swift). 4. A superficial stain or colour 
(Collier), 5. The feed of hogs gathered from 


washed dishes (Shakspeare).° 6. The act of 
washing the clothes of a family; the linen 
washed at once. 
WA'SHBALL: s. (wash and Call.) Ball 
made of soap (Sw7/t). 
_  WA’/SHER. s. (from wash.) 
washes (Shakspeare). 
WASHING MACHINE, a contrivance 
by means ‘of which clothes are cleansed from 
dirt. The following, given by Dr. Willich, is 
_a description of 2 washing machine lately in- 
vented in Germany, by M. M. Fischer and 
Kerzig. Sr t 4 f 4? gee 

(PI. 173, fig. 1.jaua, is a section of the 
washing cylinder, with its sixteen ladles, pro- 
jecting four inches; but of these ladles only 
four jut out internally, as represented by the 
dotted line at 6, b, b, etary ; 

‘¢, the iron roller, which-is on the outside, 
fixed to the bottom of the cylinder, by means of 
an iron cross at d, d, d, d, with screws or nails: 
it rests on the beam e, so as to be upheld in 
the four excavated columns or posts /, 4, ff 
by the lever g, and to be either raised or 

lowered, and afterwards secured by the pins 


One that 


h, hk, according to the greater or less depth of 
water. Ree rece ¢ 


¢, the cistern, at the sides of which the four 


‘posts are firmly inserted. © 
(Fig. 2.)—A bird’s-eye view of the machine. 
The laths between the ladles may be here dis- 
tinctly seen, together with the roller, ¢, c, as 
it rests on the beam or supporter e, e, e, e, and 
ig seeuredsby!atap, Kii'ein iyo aie a 
‘d, the boarded floor above the cistern or 
reservoir of water, on which the person stands, 
when the cylinder is to be placed higher or 
lower...) Tas 
By means of this excellent contrivance, we 
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understand from the inventors, by whom it was 
first used for cleansing the felts in an extensive 
paper-mill, that from fourteen to eighteen 
shirts may be completely washed within one 
hour; and that the friction is far less than in 
performing that operation by the hand; while 


.the foul water is: not suffered to flow back 


into the linen, but is continually renewed. If 
table-cloths, &c. happen to be greasy, they 
must be whirled round in the machine for 
the space of from 20 to 30 minutes; when it 
will be necessary to take them out; and, after 
rubbing them well with soap to expose them 
again to the action of. the engine for half an | 
hour, when they will be found. thoroughly 
cleaned. Fine linen may be inclosed. in a bag, 
and washed ina similar manner, so as to pre= 
vent it from being injured by friction. There 
are, however, two points which ought to be 
strictly attended to; namely, the agitation of 
the water should not be too violent; anda 
suflicient quantity of foul linen must be thrown 
in at a time, in order to amount to such weight 
as will cause it to descend, after having been 
carried to the uppermost part of the cylinder. 
The only obstacle to the general introduction 
of this machine is, that it cannot be adopted 
in those situations which are not provided with 
a current or stream of water to work it; but, 
wherever a brook or rivulet occurs, such ap- 
paratus will be found highly serviteable in 
workhouses, great schools, prisons, and hospi- 
tals, not less than in private families ; as 200 
shirts may be washed by one person in the 
space of twelve hours. It may be erected in a 
mill-reach, so as to be set in motion by the im- 
mediate pressure of the water; or, by connect- 
ing its mechanism with the main cylinder of 
the water-wheel. 

WASHINGTON (George), the founder of 
American independence, was bern 1732, in 
the county of Fairfax in Virginia. He was 
descended from an English family, which emi- 
grated from Cheshire; about 1630, for Vir- 
ginia. He was educated under a private tutor, 
and embraced the ‘military- profession. His 
abilities’ were first employed by Dinwiddie in 
1753, in making remonstrances to the French 
commander on the Ohio, for the infraction of 
the treaty between the two nations, and he 
afterwards negociated with the Indians on the 
baek settlements, and. for his services was 
thanked by government. In the expedition 
of general ‘Braddeck he served as his aid-de- 
camp, and he displayed great talents in con- 
ducting the retreat, and: in saving the army 
from a dangerous position. He retired with 
the rank of colonel, but left. the peaceful em- 
ployments of ‘an agriculturist at Mount Ver- 
non, to become senator in the national council 
for Frederic county, and afterwards for Fairfax. 
In the American war he was early selected b 
the leaders of the insurrection to commanc 
the provincial troops, and by his prudence, 
his valor, and his presence of mind, he de» 
served and obtained the gratitude of his coun. 
try, and finally triumphed over all: opposition. 
Distinguished by the name of American Fa- 
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bius, he shewed himself master of military 
stratagems, and while some hlamed his pre- 
cautions as cowardice, he proved that he could 
fight whenever he calculated upon the prospect 
of decisive advantages or certain victory. A 
more rash general might have endangered the 
safety of his country, by facing openly the dis- 
eiplined troops of England, but the sagacious 
general knew that cautious operations would 
prove more detisive than the most brilliant 
victory over an enemy, whose resources were 
supplied with difficulty from distant Europe. 
‘Abise seeing the independence of his-country. 
established in 1783; the heroic chief resigned 
his high office of commander to the congress, 
and in the midst of the applauses, the admira- 
tion, and the tears of his tellow citizens, he 
retired to a private station.. With firmness he 
declined the honours offered to him by the gra- 
titude of America, he defrayed all his military 
expences during the eight years of the war, and 
modestly declared himself satisfied with the 
recollection of his services, and the good Opi- 
nion of his fellow citizens. In 1789 he was 
named president, for which his wisdom and 
moderation so fully qualified him. It was a 
period of difficulty; the unsubdued spirit of 
liberty in America was again kindled inio a 
flame by the revolution of France, and nota 
few of the Americans sighed at home for that 
equality which seemed to promise more ex- 
tensive happiness to the renovated subjects of 
Lewis XVI. Washington anticipated the 
plans of the factious, the prudence of his ad- 
ministration checked insurrection, discontent 
was silenced, and the people, whom the in- 
twigues of the French envoy roused to rebel- 
lion, were convinced of the wildness of their 
measures, aud of the wisdom of their governor. 
The president completed in 1796 the business 
of his office by signing a commercial treaty 
with Great Britain, and then resigned at a 
moment when all hearts and all hands were 
united again to confer upon him the sovereignty 
of the country. Restored to Mount Vernon, 
he devoted himself to the cultivation of his 
lands, and though he accepted the command 
of the army in 1798, it was more to unite to- 
gether his fellow citizens to one-general point, 
the good of the country, than to gratify am- 
bition or pride. He expired at his seat rather 
unexpectedly, after a few days illness, 14th Dec. 
1799. He was buried with national honours. 
America, in a public mouruing, deplored in 
him the loss of her father and her friend, and 
a new city was erected on the borders of the 
Potomac, which, in becoming the capital of 
the United States, records to distant times, by 
bearing his name, the patriotism and tie glo- 
ries of her illustrious founder. Wisdom, says 
a contemporary writer, was the predominant 
feature in the character of Washington. His 
patience, his forbearance, his firmness, in ad- 
verse as well as in prosperous events, proved of 
more»solid advantage to his country than his 
bravery and’ talents. . Though, ' perhaps,  in- 
ferior to other great characters. in the extent of 
his ideas, and the boldness of his plans, he 


surpassed them far in wisdom, in moderation, 
in integrity. "Che history of his life is the his- 
tory of American independence, and though” 
there may be. men who decry his services; 
while they forget his disinterested resignation 
of sovereign authority, it is much to be feared 
that many generations shall not elapse, before 
some equally fortunate but more ambitious 
chief may boldly seize the reins of absolute 
dominion, and establish an usurped power over 
the liberties of his enslaved country. A copious 
account of his life has been published by judge 
Marshall in five large vols. 8vo.; and an in- — 
teresting collection of his official letters to con- - 
gress during the American war, by Dr. Carey, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. ‘ 
WasuIneTon, the name of several coun- 
ties in the United States of America: namely, 
in Rhode Island, in New York, in Pennsyl- 
vania, in Maryland, in Virginia, in Tenassee, 
in North Carolina, in South Carolina, and in 
Georgia. ‘These, and several towns of the 
same name, take their denomination from the 
illustrious general Washington, who was 
elected the first president of the United States 
in 1788. ; 
WASHINGTON, a commercial town of the 
United States, in North Carolina, seated on - 
the river Tar, 38 miles N. by E. of Newberny 
Lon. 77.3 E. Lat. 34. 40 N. | 
WASHINGTON, a town in the state of 
Georgia, in the county of Wilkes, A mile 
and a half from this town isa medicinal spring 
which has been found very beneficial in rheu- 
matic cases: it rises from a hollow tree, the - 
inside of which is covered with a coat of nitre, 
an inch thick; and the leaves around the 
spring are incrusted with a substance as white 
as snow. It is 50 miles N.W. of Augusta. 
Lon. 82.30 W. Lat. 33. 12N. y bat 
WASHINGTON, a city of N. America, now 
the metropolis of the United States. It is 


‘seated at the junction of the rivers Potomac 


and the Eastern Branch, extending about four 
miles up each, including a’ tract. of territory 
scarcely to be exceeded in point of convenience, 
salubrity, and beauty, by any in the world. 
This territory, called ckcmaon lies partly in 
Virginia and partly in Maryland, and was 
ceded by these two states to the United States 
of America, and by them established to be the 
seat of government, after the year 1800. The 
plan combines convenience, regularity, eles 
gance of prospect, a free circulation of air, and 
every thing grand and beautiful that can be in= 
troduced into a city. It is divided into squares 
or grand divisions, by streets ranning due Ny — 
and S., and EK. and W.; whieh form the 

groundwork of the plan. But, from the ca- 
pitol, the president’s house, and some of the 
important areas in the city, ren diagonal 
streets, from one material object to another, 
which not ouly produce a variety of charming 
prospects, but remove the insipid sameness 
which renders some great. cities unpleasing, 
The great leading streets are all 160 feet wide, 
including a pavement of 10 feet, and.a gravel 
walk of 30 feet planted with trees on each side, » 


~ West Second Street, &c. 


Street, &c. 


WAS 
which will leave 80 feet of paved street for car- 
siazes. The rest of the streets are, in general, 
110 feet wide, with a few only 90 feet, except 
North, South, and East Capitol Streets, which 
are 160 feet. ‘The diagonal streets are named 
after the respective states composing the Union, 
while those running N. and 8. are, from the 
capitol eastward, named East First Street, East 


Second Street, &c. and those W. of it are, in. 


the same manner, called West First Street, 
Those running E.. 
and W. are from the capitol northward named 
North A Street, North 
S.of it are called South A Street, South B 
The squares, or divisions of the 
city, amount to 1150: the rectangular. ones 
contain from three to six acres, andare divided 
into lots of from 40 to 80 feet in front, and 
their depth from 110 to 300, according to the 
size of the square. The irregular divisions 
produced by the diagonal streets are some of 
them small, but generally in valuable situa- 


tions: their acute points are all to be cut off at 
40 feet, so that no house will have an acute 
eorner. All the houses must be of brick or 


stone. , The area for the capitol (or house for 
the legislative bodies) is on the most beautiful 
eminence in the city, about a mile from the 
Eastern Branch, and not much more from the 
Potomac, commanding a full view of the eity, 
as well as a considerable extent of the country 


.zound, The president’s house is on a rising 


ground, not far from the Potomac, possessing. 
a delightful water prospect, with a view of the. 


eapitol, and some other material parts of the 
city. Due 8, from the president’s house, and 


due W. from the capitol, ran. two great plea-_ 
' sure parks or malls, which intersect and ter-. : 


minate upon the banks of the Potomac, and 
are to be ornamented at the sides by a variety 


_ of elegant buildings, houses for foreign minis- 


ters, &c. Interspersed through the city, where 


_ the most material streets cross each other, are 


a variety of open areas, formed in various regu- 
lar figures, which, in great cities, are extremely 
useful and ornamental. The best of these 
areas are to be appropriated to the different 
states composing the union; not only to bear 
their respective names, but as proper places to 
erect statues, obelisks, or columns, to the me- 
mory of their celebrated men. Upon asmall 


eminence, where a line due W. from the ca- 
pitol, and due S, from the president’s house, | 


would intersect, is to be erected an equestrian 


Statue of general Washington, the first pre- 
sident of the United States. Proper places are 
marked out for other public buildings; as a 
marine hospital, with its gardens; a general 
exchange, and its public walks; a fort, maga- 
zines, and arsenal; a city hall, churches, col- 
leges, market-houses, theatre, &c. The pre- 
silent of the United States, in locating the 


seat of the city, prevailed upon the proprietors 


of the soil to cede a certain portion of the lots 
of every situation, to. be sold by his direction, 
and the proeceds to be applied solely to. the 
public buildings. This grant will praduce 


about 15,000 lots, and will be sufficient, not 


Street, &c. and those. 
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only to erect the public buildings, but to dig a 
canal, to conduct water through the city, and 
to pave and light the streets. The city being 
situate on the great post road, equidistant from 
the N.and S.extremities of the Union, and near 
ly so from the Atlantic ocean to the river Ohio, 
upon the best navigation, and in the midst of 


the richest commercial territory in America, is 


by far the most eligible situation for the resi- 
dence of the congress. The Eastern Branch 
is one of the safest and most commodious har 
bours in America, being sufficiently deep for 
the largest ships for feur miles above its junc= 
tion with the Potomac; while the channel 
lies close along the edge of the city, and is 
abundantly capacious. The Potomac produces 
a communication. by water between the city 
and the interior parts of Virginia and Mary- 
land, by means of the Shannandoah, the South 
Branch, Opecan, Cape Capon, Patterson Creek; 
Conoochegue, and Monocasy, for upward of 
200 miles, through one of the. most healthy 
regions in America, producing tobacco of su- 
perior quality, hemp, maize, wheat, and other 
small grain, with fruits and vegetables in abunds 
ance. The lands upon the Potomac, above 
the city of Washington, all around it, and for 
sixty miles below, are high and dry, abound- 
ing with innumerable springs of excellent wa- 
ter, and well covered with timber-trees of va~ 
rious kinds. A few miles below the city, upon 
the banks of the Potomac, are inexhaustible 


‘mountains of excellent freestone, of which the 


public edifices in the city are building. Above 
the city also, upon the banks of the river, are 
immense quantities of excellent coal, limes 
stone, and marble, with blue slate of the best 
quality. The Tyber, which is the principal 
stream that passes through the city,-is to be 
collected in a grand reservoir near the capitol, 
whence it will be carried in pipes to different 
parts of the city; while its surplus water will 
fall down in cascades, through the public gar- 
dens W. of the capitol, into a canal. The plan 
of this city was formed by major L’Enfant; 
and the founding of it in such an eligible situa- 
tion, upon such a liberal and elegant plan, will, 
by future generations, be considered as a high 
proof of the wisdom of the first president of the 
United States, while its name will keep fresh 
in mind the obligations they are under to-that 
illustrious character. Since 1792, many work- 
men have been employed, and every exertion 
is making to complete the plan.. In 1800, 
after the adjournment of congress, at their last 
session in hiladeiphia, the public offices, re- 
cords, and property were removed to this city ; 
and here, ou the 22d of November, the congress 
assembled for the first time. In 1804, a so- 
ciety of agriculture was incorporated here. 
Washington is 144 miles S.W. of Philadelphia, 
the late capital of the United States. Lon: 77. 
OW oy, Laat G8 0a Ae Nariota a ty deri 
WA/SHPOT. s. (wash and pot.) A vessel 
in. which any thing is washed (Cowley).-- >» 
WA'SHY. a. (from wash.) »1.. Watery; 
damp (Milton). 2. Weak ; not solid (/Votton).* 
WASP, in entomology. See Vespa. 


” 
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Wasp (Tailed), in entomology. SeeSrrex. 

WA'SPISH. a. (from wasp.) Peevish ; ma- 
lignant; irritable ; irascible (S¢illing fleet). 

W.A/SPISHLY. ad. Peevishly. » 

WA/‘SPISHNESS. s. (from waspish.) Pee- 
vishness; irritability. 

WAISSAIL. s. (from geyheel, your health, 
Saxon.) 1. A liquor made of apples, sugar, 
and ale, anciently much used by English good 
fellows. 2. A drunken bout (Shakspeare). 
3. A merry song (Ainsworth). 

WA'SSAILER. s. (from wassail.) A toper ; 
a drunkard (Milton). 

WAST. The second person of was, from 


Fo be. 

To WASTE. »v. a. (aperzan, Saxon ; woes- 
ten, Dutch ; guastare, Italian; vastare, Lat.) 
. 1. To diminish (Temple). 2. To destroy wan- 

tonly and luxuriously ; to squander (Hooker). 

3. Tha heaton to desolate (Dryden). 4. To 
wear out (Milton). 5.'To spend ; to consume 
{ Milton). 

To Waste. v.n. To dwindle; to be ina 
state of consumption (Dryden). 

Waste. a. (from the verb.) 1. Destroyed ; 
ruined. (Prior). 
(Abbot). 3. Superfluous ; exuberant ; lost for 
want of, occupiers (Milton). 4. Worthless ; 
that.of which none but vile uses can be made: 
as, waste wood. 5. That of-which no account 
is taken, or value found (Dryden). 

Waste. s. (from the verb.) 1. Wanton 
or luxurious destruction ; the act of Squander- 
ing (Watts). 2. Consumption; loss (Ray). 
3. Useless expence (Watts). 4. Desolate or 
uncultivated ground (Locke). 5. Ground, 
place, or space unoccupied (Waller). 6, Re- 
gion ruined and deserted (Dryden). 7. Mis- 
chief; destruction (Shakspeare). 8. (A law 
term.) Destruction of wood or other products 
of land (Shadwell). 

- WAISTEFUL. @. (waste and full.) 1. 
Destructive; ruinous (Milton). 2. Wantonly 
or dissolutely consumptive (Bacon). 3: Lavish; 

rodigal; luxuriantly liberal (Addison). 4. 
actus ; uncultivated; unoccupied (Spenser), 


WA/STEFULLY. ad. (from wasteful.) 


With vain,and dissolute consumption (Dryd.). 

W.A/STEFULNESS. s. (from wasteful.) 
Prodigality. 

W.A'STENESS. s. (from waste.) Desola- 
tion ; solitude (Spenser). 

WA/‘STER. s. (from waste.) One that con- 
sumes dissolutely and extravagantly’; a squan- 
derer; vain consumer (Bea Jonson). 

WA’STREL. s. (from waste.) Common 
(Carew). 

_ WATCH. s, (pecce, Saxon.) 1. Forbear- 
ance of sleep. 2. Attendance without sleep 
(Addison). 3. Attention; close observation 
(Shakspeare), 4. Guard; vigilant keep (Sp.). 
5. Watchmen; men set to guard (Milion). 
6. Place where a guard is set (Shakspeare). 7. 
Post or office of a watchman (Shakspeare). 8. 
A period of the night (Dryden). 9. A pocket 
elock ; a small clock moved by a spring (Hale). 

To Watcn. v.n. (pacian, Saxon.) 1. Not 

tosleep; to wake (Shakspeare), 2. To keep 


(Psalms). 


2. Desolate; uncultivated 
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guard (Milton). 3. To look with expectation 
4. To be attentive; to be vigilant 
(Fimothy). 5. Fo be cautiously observant 
(Taylor). 6. "To be insidiously attentive. 

To Watcu. v.a. 1. To guard; to have 
in keep (Milton). 2. To observe in ambush 
(Walton). 3. To tend: (Broome). 4. To ob- 
serve; in order to detect or prevent. 

Warten, in mechanics, is a small porta- 
ble movement or machine for the measurin 
of time, having its motion regulated by a spir 
spring. Watches, strictly taken, are all such 
movements as show the parts of time ; asclocks | 
are such as publish it by striking on a bell, &c. 
But, commonly, the name watch is appro- 
priated to such as are carried in the pocket, 
and clock to the large movements, whether © 
they strike or not. See CHRoNoMETER, 
Crock, Horo.toey, ScaPEMENT, &c. 

The several members of the watch part are, 
1. The balance, consisting of the rim, which 
is its circular part; and the verge, which is its 
spindle, to which belong the two pallets, or — 
levers, that play in the teeth of the crown- 
wheel. 2. The potence, or pottance, which 
is the strong stud in pocket watches whereon 
the lower pivot of the verge plays, and in the 
middle of which one pivot of the balance- 
wheel plays; the bottom of the potence is 
called the foot, the middle part the nose, and 
the upper part the shoulder. 3. The cock, 
which is the piece covering the balance. 4. 
The regulator, or pendulum spring, which is 
the small spring in new pocket watches, un- 
derneath the balance. 5. The pendulum, 
whose parts are the verge, pallets, cocks, and 
the bob. 6. The wheels, which are the crown- 
wheel in pocket pieces, and swing-wheel in 
pendulums, serving to drive the balance or 
pendulum. 7. The contrate-wheel, which ‘is 
that next the crown-wheel, &c. and whose 
teeth and hoop lie contrary to those of other 
wheels; whence the name. 8. The great, or 
first wheel, which is that the fusee, &c. ime 
mediately drives: after which are the second 
wheel, third wheel, &c. 9. Lastly; between 
the frame and dial-plate is the pinion of report, 
which is that fixed on the arbor of the great 
wheel, and serves to drive the dial-wheel as 
that serves to carry the hand. 

Plate 174 represents the parts of a watch the 
proper size: fig. 1 isa plan of the wheel work, 
the upper plate (fig. 2) being removed to ex- 
al them ; fig. 2 is the upper plate, the cock, 

» (fig. 5) being taken away to show the 
balance; fig. 3, the wheel work beneath the 
dial; fig. 4, a detached part; fig. 5, a general 
elevation of the whole, being supposed to be 
set out at length to show the whole at one 
view ; fig. 6, the great wheel; fig. 7, the un- 
der side of the fusee ; fig. 8, the main-spring, 
barrel, &c. - : ‘és . 

The essential difference between a clock: 
and a watch consists in two particulars : first, 
it is. moved by a spring in lieu of a weight; — 
and, secondly, its motion is governed by a 
balance instead of a pendulum. The balance 
is asmall wheel, n, (fig. 2 and 5, Plate 174) 
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fixed on an arbor, or axis, called the verge, 
and turning freely upon pivots at the ends of 
the arbor. To the axis of the balance the 
inner end of a very elastic spiral spring, o, 
ealied the pendulum spring; is fastened, and 
the outer end of the spiral is made fast to some 
fixture, r: in this state the balance will have 
a position of fest, which will be when the 
spiral spring o is in that position which it 
would assume when detached from the balance, 
and perfectly at liberty: now, if the balance 
is turned round on its pivots by any external 
furce in either direction, it will wind up or un- 
wind the spiral spring, which will (when the 
external force is removed) return the balance 
to its state of rest; and as this is done with 
considerable velocity, the momentum the ba- 
lance acquires by its motion will carry it be- 
yond the peint of rest on the other side; this 
again alters the spring, which returns the ba- 
lance, throwing it beyond the point of rest ; 
and in this manner the balance will vibrate 
until the friction of the pivots, and the resist- 
ance of the air, destroys the original impulse. 
_ All vibrations of such a balance which pass 
through equal spaces will be performed in 
, equal times. Me es 

This simple apparatus is all which is re- 
quired for measuring time, the other mechan- 
ism of the watch being devoted to two ob- 
jects: first, to give a small impulse to the 
balance at each vibration, to overcome the 
friction and resistance of the air, and cause the 
balance to describe equal arcs: and, secondly, 
to register the number of vibrations the ba- 
lance has made, 

The first of these objects requires a power 
which shall be in constant readiness to act 
upon the balance. This is accomplished by 
the re-action of a spiral steel spring, A, (fig, 8) 
which, when at rest-and liberty, assumes that 
position and size: it is coiled up closer, and 
put inte a brass box, a, called the spring bar- 
rel; a small hook which is atithe outer end of 
the spring being put through a hole in the side 
of the box, a small arbor, 1b, is put into the 
centre of the box, and the cover or lid of the 
box, D, is shut in.: the arbor has a hook pro- 
jecting from it, which enters a hole in the 
inner end of the spring A; its pivots project 
through the barrel at each side, and enter 
holes in the two plates EE, (fig. 5) which 
forms the. frame of the watch ; the lower pivot 
passes. through. the plate, and has a small 
rachet wheel, ., (fig. 3 and 5) fixed upon it, a 
click entering the teeth thereof prevents the 
arbor turning: round; a. small: steel chain is' 
hooked to. the spring-barrel, a, (fig. 1 and 5) ; 
at one end it passes round the barrel several 
times, then round the fusee, J, and is hooked 
to it by itsend. The fusee, d, is a conical 
piece of brass, with a spiral groove cut thereon 
to receive the chain ; it is mounted on pivots 
which turn. in:holes, in the two plates E K, 
and ene of the pivots, e, projects a considerable 
distanee, and is cut square. Now if a ay 
is applied. to this square, and the fusee, d, 
by that means turned round so as to wind the 


chain upon it, the spring barrel will be turned 
round, and the outer end of the spring, A; 
being hooked to the barrel, will be turned 
round also; as the inner end is immoveable; 
by being fixed to the arbor, B, the spring will 
be coiled up into a closer spiral than it was 
when at liberty, and will consequently exert a 
re-action spon the chain, and by that meané$ 
upon the fusee, which will be turned round. 
thereby when the key-is removed. To prevent 
too much chain being wound upon the fusee; 
and by that means breaking the chain, or over- 
straining the spring, a contrivance, called, a 
guard, is added : it is a small lever, x, (fig. 1) 
moving. on a stud fixed to the upper plate of 
the watch, and presséd downwards by a small 
spring, z: as the chain is wound upon the 
fusee, it rises in the spiral grooye, and lifts up 
the lever, x, until it touches the upper plate ; 
it is then in’a position to intercept thre edge of 
the spiral piece of metal seen on thé top of the 
fusee, and thus stop it from being wound up 
any, further. 

"he power of the spring is transmitted to 
the balance by means of several cog wheels : 
the first, f, is upon the fusee; it is shown 
separated from the fusee in fig. 6, having 2 — 
hole through the centre to receive che arbor 
of the fusee, and a projecting ring upon its 
surface; the under surface of the fusee is 
shown in fig. 7, having a circular groove cut 
in it to receive the corresponding ring upoti 
the great wheel, fig. 6; the inner edge of the 
groove iscut with teeth to form a rachet wheel ; 
when the wheel ‘and fusee are put together, a 
small click, g, (fig. 6) takes into the teeth of 
the rachet: as the fusee is turned by the key, 
to wind up the watch, this click slips over the 
sloping sides of the teeth without turning the 
great wheel ; but when the fusée is turned the 
other way by the chain, the click catches the 
teeth of the rachet wheel, and causes the cog: 
wheel to turn with the fusee; the great wheel, 
J; has forty-eight teeth, and turns a pinion of 
twelve teeth on an arbor in the centre of the 
watch, which carries the minute hand : awheel, 
h, of fifty-four teeth, called the centre wheel, 
is fixed upon this arbor, and turns'a pinion on 
the same arbor with the third wheel, &, of 
forty-eight teeth, which turns the pinion of the 
contrate wheel, J, of forty-eight teeth; the 
contrate wheel gives motion to'a pinion of six 
teeth, and to the balance wheel, m, which has 
fifteen large teeth, which stop against two small 
pallets upon the arbor of the balance, or verge,: 
r: these pallets are two small teeth, projecting’ 
from the verge at right angles to each other; 
one engages the upper side of the'wheel, and 
the other takes the lower. By the action of 
the main-spring, a, the wheels are all turned, 
and the balance wheel, m, if there was no ob- 
struction, would turn with great velocity until 
all the chain was wound off the fusee; but one 
of the pallets of the verge is:always engaged’ 
with one of the teeth of the wheel, suppose’ 
one of the teeth on the lower side; now, by: 
the balance turning round to make a vibration,» 
the pallet allows the tooth to slip off, and the 
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wheel begins to run down by the action of the 
main-gpring, marking the vibrations by moving 
the hands G H; it is, however, stopped im- 


mediately by the next tooth at the top of the 


wheel meeting the upper pallet of the ‘verge: 


the balance and pallet was at that time just be-. 


ginning, to return, and the top of ‘the wheel 
moving in contrary direction to the bottom, 
the tooth presses against the pallet, and assists 
the balance to maintain the same arc in its vi- 


bration: when the balance is about to return, 
the upper tooth of the wheel slips off the pallet,’ 


and the lower one catches on the lower pallet, 
and assists the balance as before: one of the 
pivots of the balance-wheel works in a small 
frame, y, called the pottance ; the lower pivot 
of the verge works in the bottom of it also, and 
the upper pivot turns in a cock, F, screwed to 
the plate E, and covering the balance! to de- 
fend it from injury. APES BS: 
_ The hands, G H, are moved by the central 
arbor which projects through the lower plate, 
E, (fig. 5) and receives a pinion of twelve teeth 
fixed on the end of a tube which fits tight upon 
the arbor, but will slip round easily to set the 


hands when the watch is wrong: the other end: 


of the tube is square, and receives the minute 
hand, H, which points out the minutes on:a 
_ circle of sixty upon the dial-plate MM; the 
pinion on the tube turns a wheel, L, of forty- 
eight (seen in plans in fig. 3) on whose arbor 
is a wheel of sixteen, turning another wheel, 
K, of forty-eight, the arbor of which is a tube 
fitting on the other tube, and has the hour 
hand, G, fixed upon it: by this arrangement 
the minute hand, H, turns round twelve time 
for one revolution of the hour hand, G. > 
As the time the balance takes to perform 
a vibration depends upon the arc it passes 
through, the least increase of-force in the main- 
spring would alter the rate of the watch; there- 


fore the fusee is cut Into a spiral, diminishing: 


from top to’ bottom, as the spring draws the 
chain with greater force when wound up than 
when it is more released. The chain acts upon 
a shorter lever when the spring is wound up, 
and upon a longer when it is down, so as to 
regulate the unequal action of the spring to a 
perfectly regular force upon the wheel work, 
As it will most probably happen that a watch 
will not always keep the same time, it is ne- 
cessary to have an adjustment that may cause 
it to move faster or slower: this can be done 
by two ways, either by increasing or diminish- 
ing the force of the main-spring, a, which jn- 
-Creases or diminishes the are the balance de- 
scribes ; or it may be done by strengthening or 
weakening the pendulum spring, 90, which 
will cause the balance to move quicker or 
slower. The first is done by turning the rachet 
wheel, b, (fig. 5 and 3) on the end of the arbor 
of the main-spring, thereby winding up or 
letting down the spring without turning the 
fusee ; but as this is a.very Coarse adjustment, 
it is never used but by the maker, and recourse 
is had to the pendulum spring, o, (figs 2) which 
is fixed to a stud, 7, 
end, and the verge of the balance by the other : 


o 


upon the plate E, by one > 


p is a small piece of metal, called the curb, have 
ing a notch in it to receive the spring: the 
acting part of the spring is from 7 to the centre; 
and as the curb, 9, is moveable, the acting 
length can be altered: ‘the curb is cut into 
teeth, and turned by a pinion, q, (fig. 4y 
which represents the piece, sssss, detached 
from the plate E, and turned up: the fiat 
q, has a small dial, divided into thirty, fixed to 
its arbor on the upper side of the plate, ss, by 
which it can be set so as to regulate the watch 
to the utmost nicety : ¢¢¢¢ (fig. 1) are four 
pillars by which the two plates, E E, of the 
watch are held together; and ¢¢ tt (fig. 2) re- 
present the heads of the same pillars coming 
through the upper plate, and small pins put 
through to keep the plate down. (BritshEnc.¥ 
Mr. Elliot, of Clerkenwell, a few years apo, » 
Invented a very simple ‘repeating watch, in 
which the motion is performed with com para- 
tively few parts. ‘Thus he is enabled to reduce 
the price of good repeaters so’ low’as eight gui- 
neas, or to add the repeating work to another 
watch for three, niet ts 

The method by which this repeater is so: 
much simplified, 1s by the use ofa single part, 
so’ contrived as to perform the operations of se- 
veral ; this is, a flat ring, or centreless wheel, 
of nearly the same diameter as the watch, sup- 
ported in its place, so as to admit of circular 
motion, by four grooved pulleys placed round 
its external circumference, in the same manner 
as the part in common clocks which denotes 
the moon’s age. This part is put in motion 
by turning the pendant, whose extremity is 
formed into a small’ vertical wheel, which 
works in teeth cut on the external part of the 
flat ring for almost a third of its circamference. 
The lower part of the ring contains the pins, at 
right angles to its face, which lift the ham- 
mers for striking the hours and quarters; the 
internal part of the ring contains indentations 
of regularly increasing depths, which, receiy- 
ing the tails of the levers, whose other extre- 
mities are pressed by their springs against the 
hour-snail and the quarter-snail, is by them 
prevented from moving beyond a certain degree: 
proper for the time : after the pendant is tarn- 
ed, the ring is brought back ‘to its first position, 
bya box-spring, roumd which a fine chain 1s 
coiled, whose extremity is connected with the 
inner partofthe ring, 

By turning the pendant to the left’ the hour 
is struck, and by turning it to the right the 
quarters are repeated ; and the returning spring 
just mentioned is made to operate in both di. 
rections, by its chain passing between two 
little pulleys, which on either side convert the 
direction of the chain to the line of traction of 
the spring. wit Seep assy 

Hence, it is evident this single flat ring per- 
forms all the following operations : 

1. It receives the motion for striking the 

‘hour from the pendant. 

2. — The same for striking the quarters. 

3. It carries the pins, or teeth, which lift 

the hour-hammer. 9 ; 

4. — The same for the quartex-hammer. 
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5. It contains the indentations by which the 
hour-snail operates on it by its lever. 
6. — The same, by which the qnarter-snail 

operates on it. 

t carries the part that recoils the move- 
ment which tells the hour, to its first po- 
sition. — 


$ 
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_§&. It carries the part, for the same purpose, 


_ for the quarter-movement. 
_g. It contains a cavity, which moves over a 
fixed pin, that prevents the pendant from 
turning it too far. 


In this ring, the same parts, in three in« 


stances, are made to perform double operations, 
by which simplicity of construction is ad- 
vanced, apparently to its greatest extent. 

_ WATCH-GLASsEs, in a ship, are glasses 
employed to measure the period of the watch, 
or to divide it intoany number of equal parts, 
as hours, half-hours, &c. so that the several 
stations. therein may be regularly kept and re- 
lieved, as atthe helm, pump, look-out, &c. 

WA/‘/TCHER. s. (from watch.) 1. Que 
who sits up; one who does not go to sleep 
(Shakspeare). 2. Diligent overlooker or ob- 

server (More). . 

WATCHET, a town in Somersetshire, 

_ with a market on Saturday, seated on the Bris- 
tol channel, at the mouth of a good harbour, 
much frequented by coal ships, which are 
freighted hence with limestone, alabaster, and 
kelp. It is fourteen miles N.W. of Bridge- 

water, and 153 W.by S. of London. | Lon. 3. 
25 W.. Lat. 51. 12 N. te 

_ Wa'tcHeET. a. (pece'o, Saxon.) Blue; pale 
blue (Dryden). 
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WATCHFUL. a. (watch and full.) Vigi- 


lant; attentive; cautious; nicely observant: 


_ CShakspeare). 

WA'ITCHFULLY. ad. Vigilantly; cau- 
tiously ; attentively ; with cautious observa- 
tion; heedfully (Boyle). 

WA/TCHFULNESS. s. (from watchful.) 
1. Vigilance; heed; suspicious attention ; 
cautious regard ; diligent observation (Waéts). 
2. Inability to sleep (Arbuthnot). 

WA/TCHHOUSE. s. (watch and house.) 
Place where the watch is set (Gay). 

WA/TCHING. s.. (from watch.) Inability 
to sleep (Wiseman). 


W A/TCHMAKER. s. (watch and eshery! 


One whose trade is to make watches, or pocket 


clocks (Moxon). 


WA/TCHMAN.s. (watchand man.) Guard; 


_ sentinel; one set to keep ward (Taylor). 


WA'TCHTOWER. s. (watch and tower.) 


Tower on which a sentinel was placed for the. 


sake of prospect (Donne). 5 


~WA/TCHWORD. s. (watch and word.) 
The word given to the sentinels to know their 
friends’ (Sandys). 


’WATEEOO, an island in the Pacificocean, | 


discovered by captain Cook. It is six leagues 
_ in circuit, composed of hills and plains, and the 


surface covered with verdure. The soil, in’ 


some parts, is light and sandy; but further up 


the country, a reddish cast was seen on the. 
-tising grounds, where the islanders build their, 
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houses, which are long and spacious. The 
manners of the people, their general habits of 
life, and their. method of treating strangers, 
greatly resemble those of Otaheite, and its 
neighbouring islands. .There is also a great 
similarity between their religious opinions and 
ceremonies. Lon, 158.15 W. Lat.21.15, 


WATER. (agua.) A transparent fluid, 
without colour, smell, or taste; in every degree 
compressible ; when pure, not liable to sponta- 
neous change ; liquid in the common tempera- 
ture.of our atmosphere, assuming a solid form 
at 32° Fahrenheit, and a gasseous at 212°, but 
returning unaltered to its liquid state-on resum- 
ing any degree of heat between these points ; 
capable of dissolving a greater number of na- 
tural bodies than any other fluid whatever, and 
especially those known by the name of the 
saline; performing the most important func- 
tions in the vegetable and anima! kingdoms, and 
entering largely into their composition as.a con- 
stituent part. i? eae : 
' Water is found throughout the earth, not 
only in the uncombined states of ice, liquidity, 
or steam, but permanently united to a vast num- 
ber of bodies, both solid, fluid, and gasseous. 
For instance, the common air of the atmo- 
sphere and water are mutually soluble in each 
other; all natural waters containing air, and 
even that air which is apparently the dryest, 
holding a portion of water in true solution. 
Again, many solid minerals and all crystallized 
neutral salts contain water in their composition, 
some of the latter to full half their weight ; and 
by all these combinations water, in changing its 
form, loses: many of its distinguishing proper 
ties. aby 

_Chemists have long been occupied in. the 
important consideration, whether water be a 
simple elementary substance ; and two or three 
totally different controversies have succeeded 
each other on this question. It was long since 
observed, even by Hippocrates, that all natural, 
waters contain air, which is separable from them 
by heat or by freezing, and that, under particu- 
lar circumstances, they all deposit..a portion of 
earth. These events constantly occurring with 

- every natural water as it springs from the soil, 
several ingenious men have imagined. that earth 
and air were necessary constituent parts of 
perfect water, and have attempted to allot to 
each of them their peculiar share in producing 
the’ various appearances of this fluid, and its 
effect on the human body: so Hoffman observes, 
that ‘‘ water is composed of watery moisture, or 
water, properly so called, of a fluid expansive 
ether, and of earthy and saline particles.’ As- 
suming this composition as,true, he goes on to as- 
sign the particular properties of each ingredient: | 
‘the etherial part is the cause of the superior 
lightness, briskness, intestine motion, and. ex~ 
emption from putrefaction; the watery part, 
which is by far the greatest in quantity, is com- - 
posed of yery subtile and mobile particles, which 
insinuate into, and penetrate every substance 
capable of solution; whilst the earthy and 
saline matter is fixed, and will not rise in 
’ distillation. Hence too the quality of different 
waters must, according to this opinion, depend 
on the proportion of each ingredient. The most 
salubrious waters are those which contain most 
of the etherial partictes, and are lighter than the 
others, They alse heat and cool the soonest 
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{heat being only the friction of the highly mobile 
etherial parts upon each.other), and hence the 
best waters, when shaken, shew, numerous 
bubbles, like pearls, on the sides of the, glass, 
and yield. much etherial spirit under the air 
pump. en more highly etherial, they become 
acidulous, as the Seltzer and Pir rmont wate) 8, 
and can with difficulty be réstrilned in bottles, 
atid therefore are much more salubrious when 
araik at the fountain head. Hence these waters 
do iidt cool thie bddy like common. water, but 
increase the ajipetite and quicken the circula- 
tion. This étlier is the universal spirit, the soul, 
as it were, of ininerals. From the unndalics 
of the aqueous parts, the integrity of the body is 
preserved; the vital juices attenuated; the ex- 
treme vessels cleansed; and the inorbid saline 
parts carried of by tle ‘exeretorie’.” 

These ideas, selected from various passages iti 
this celebrated Geran writer, will give the reader 
some notion of the prevalent opinions at the’ 
time ; and shew that considerable attention was 
paid to the gasseous bodies with which various 
waters are impregnated, but which were then 
thought to be too subtile for chemical examina- 
tion, and were rather considered as essential 
parts of every water in the state of the high- 
est perfection, increasing its general salubrity 
asa common drink, as well as adding important 
‘medical powers. We shall presently, however, 
show the great acquisition to our knowledge on 
these subjects which modern chemistry has 
made, i in distinguishing accurately the gasseous, 
earthy and saline parts, from the purely aqueous, 
and explaining their nature and formation. 
The supposed conversion of water into earth, 
effected by the process of distillation often 
repeated, and’ iidepéndent 6f thé acknowledged 
earthy residue of all natural waters, was an- 
other opinion much coitroverted at that time, 
which was apparently supported by very strong 
facts, and employed the skill, attention, and 
especially the patience, of many of the ablest 
chemists. A most exaggerated account of the 
quality of earth produced by distilling simple 
water a number of times successively,’ having 
been’ given to the world, supportéd by the great 
authority of Boyle, ‘other cheinists inade var ious 
experiments to ascertain the truth of this re- 
port. The most accurate and importafit in 
support of this opinion are those of the emi- 
nent Berlin chémist, Margraaf; he found’ that’ 
water, though puri! ed’ by repeated distillations, if 
evaporated to dryness, always left'a smallearthy 
residuum. This dimounted, after séventy-two 
distillations,’ to tén' grains. But as the earth 
| thus obtained was’ mostly’ siliceous, and was” 
producéd in greater quantity by’ violent boiling, 
than’ by gentle heat, though the same quantity 
and kind of water in oth cases was operated’ on, , 
it was’ suspected” that the production of earth’ 
was entirely owing to’ thé abrasion’ of the’ lass” 
vesséls” in’ which’ the’ distillation” was carried” 
on. According! Ys Lavoisier repeated ‘the experi-- 
ment with this” view, and by weighing’ the vessel 
before’ and after the process, he found a‘ loss” 
of weight fully equal to that of the earth pro- 
duced’; and this’ explanation is’ now generally 
acquiesced’ in, and has’ long’ put an end’ to the’ 
contfoversy. 

Watér had* hardly been reestablished oft thé list” 


of elémentary’ substancés, before the’ important 


question of’ its’ décomiposition, according to the” 
opinion of modern chemisty, began to be agi- 


tated. It would be foreign from. our present 
purpose to give any, history of, this interesting 
question, and the gradual advances. which , this 
opinion has made to an, almost universal esta- 
blishment MnO g chemists of every, country. 
Water is, according to this opinion, a compound 
fluid, made up of, two substances, neither of 
wiiich can be exhibited separately, except in the 
gasseous form; and when aeriform, they are 
known, the one as hydrogen gass, or inflammable 
air ; the other as oxygen gass,, or vital. air, 
These gasses in the proportion of ghout. three 
of hydrogen to, cleyen. of oxygen, when, united 
chemically, and reduced from the,, form ofan 
air,.to that of a liquid, constitute the fluid, 
water. jie 

_Ttis to. be observed, however, that, this ‘sircum- 
stance of, the composition | of water has. yery 
little, concern with , the chemical. _knowledge of 
mineral waters. None of the methods of ex- 


-amining these waters appear in any notable 


degree to reduce simple water to its original 
elements, but only to separate from it the foreign 
contents of every description, to which it com- 
bines, while flowing under the. surface of ihe 
earth ; no process of obtaining, the adyentitious 
gasses of natural waters seem to decompose any. 
part of this fluid, but, in all chemical enquiries 
connected with the analysis of mineral springs, _ 
the aquequs principle may, be generally consider- 
ed as, acting merely as water, at least in the 
present state of our. chemical knowledge. _. The . 
principal facts, to the explanation. of which the 
decomposition of water has, materially assisted, 
are various circumstances in the solution and 
oxydation of metallic bodies ; several of the 
most important changes. that: take place in the 
vegetable kingdom, such as that of their giving 
out oxygen gass in, sunshine ; the formation .of 
oils, resins, and other inflammable bodies, during 
their growth ; the conversion of. sugar into, 
ardent spirit, during. , fermentation ; 3; and the 
ultimate analysis, by the | ‘process of spontaneous, 
putrefaction. It still remains for, chemistry, to — 
determine whether the decomposition, of water 
perform any material part in the changes that 
are going on in the living animal. Ii is cer- 
tainly by no means an improbable conjecture, 
Since the materials of animal . bodies are suchas! 
are peculiarly liable to. change, and especially as 
the process of animal putrefaction is supposed. 
to be principally brought about by the decompo- 
sition of water assisted by a moderate tempera-; 
ture, and therefore the same materials, under. the 
same circumstances, of, heat, may possibly. under, 
go somewhat of a simi ar Pate iien even. 
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Of all the classes of, nataral bodies there are 
none,’ into which water enters so largely as a 
constituent part, as those of the, vegetable: anit 
animal kingdoms. These are peculiarly distin.) 
snished, in a chemical view, from the. mineral 
kingdom, by possessing a, structure, remarkably | 
liable t . decomposition, and in, which.the, quies- , 
aed af apisies are, never, $0, h Sheard that. the, 


continue for ages hot ee lesie meee 
from external chemical agents ; 3 but an animal 
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ot vegetable is at no two perfods precisely the 


same... This restlessness of composition is owing 


“supplies of all the circulating j juices. 


to two circumstances ; the one, that of possessing 
materials highly liable to change; the other, 
the perpetual internal motion and reaction of 
parts produced by their peculiar organization. 
This organization, which is more or less com- 
plex in. different parts and various . classes, 
consists in all of a system of cylindrical vessels 
generally ramifying into minute branches, and of 
@ fluid which is constantly circulating within 
these vessels. Then, as all the solids are formed 
by decomposition from the circulating fluids, 
and, when rendered unfit for performing their 
functions, or noxious to the body, are removed, 
by means of the fluids, it is necessary that the 
latter should be capable of holding in solution, 
or at least suspending, all the materials of whieh 
the solids are composed. ‘This, therefore, leads 
to one important property in water, that of 
being the basis of all the fluids that are perpe- 
tually circulating through every tube of every 
organized and living animal or vegetable. 

_ It would be a most valuable discovery if we 


were able to ascertain the precise degree of so- 


lubility of the various materials of the circulat- 
ing fluid in the water which holds them sus- 
pended, and the extent to which simple chemical 
affinities would act independently of the circum- 
stance of life, which appears to produce regular 
and important changes in a manner, and accord- 
ing to laws, to the explanation of which natural 
philosophy is inadequate. Something, however, 


-of the chemical constitution of the fluids of the 


‘animal body we are already acquainted with, 
‘and these facts illustrate the high importance of 
the aqueous fluid, and ithe large share which it 
Thus we 
know, that the blood is a very compound liquid, 
consisting of animal gluten or the coagulum ; of 
red, globules, the nature of which we are but 
little acquainted with; 
which is separable from the serum by heat; of a 
number of salis of the muriatic and phosphoric 
Kinds; but lastly and chiefly, of a very large 
quantity of water, which enables the other con- 
tents to assume the fluid state, and to circulate 


freely through very minute canals. This quantity 


varies at different times, but, on an average, is 
estimated by Haller at near ly three-fourths, or 
as 90 to 128, or sometimes 103 to 128, Not 


only the quantity of the respective contents 


yaries, but probably the state of the ingredients 
and the circumstances of solution. So it is found 
that the proportion of coagulum is greater in the 
robust high-fed persons than, in thee weakly and 
ill- fed, and greater in general in the warm than 
in the cold- blooded animals. The proportional 
quantity of salts has not been so well ascertain- 
ed, attention having been rather paid to their 
sensible or supposed qualities, such as those of 
acrimony, aicalescency, and the like. 

The circumstances of solution deserve some 


_ notice in a chemical point of view. Of the con- 


tents of the blood, some, such as gelly and saline 
matter, are easily soluble in water; others, 
Such as albumen and gluten, probably with 
‘much more difficulty ; and the latter is rather 
Auspended than truly dissolved, as it coagulates 
when at rest even in the body, as Mr. Hewson 
Jas observed, and without diminution of temper- 
‘ature or exposure to air. This property the 
Same ingenious physiologist found to be retarded 
YOL, XI.—PARP U, ~ 


of animal albumen, - 


by the violent action of circulation, and thud 


satisfactorily explained the buffy coat on inflam- 


ed blood which had been erroneously imputed to. 


inspissation from a.loss of the watery parts. 

Water is. that part of the blood which appears. 
to be the least animalized whilst performing the 
round of circulation, the loss of which seems to 
be the easier to bear, and to admit ofthe readiest 
supply ; but as there is an ample provision in 
the excretions for carrying off whatever portion 
of this fluid is superfluous, we may reasonably 
suppose that there is httle danger, in health at 
least, of an excess in this most innocent of alk 
the ingesta. 

The two most abundant excretions are the 
perspiration and urine, and in these the aqueous 
ingredient predominates still more than in the 
circulating mass. Insensible perspiration con< 
sists. largely of pure water, with a very minute 
quantity of salt, and still less of ariimal matter, 
so little indeed, as only to be detected by the 
smell, The liquor that moistens the cavities of 
the body is nearly of the same nature. ‘The 
animal matter appears to increase when the 
perspiration becomes violent and sensible, and 
the odour proportionally stronger, and often of 
a very peculiar kind.. The obvious uses of this 
copious excretion seem to be, not only to re- 
move a superabundance of water from the 
system, but especially, by carrying it off in 
a gaseous form, to. censtitute the great cool- 
ing process, and thus keep in proper check 
the production of heat by the lungs. In the 
copious excretion of urine, the proportion of 
water, though less than in the former case, is 
still ¥Ery great. It is calculated by Haller at 
about 36 to 42, and it appears to have regular 
variations according to the previous diet,. the 
time which this secretion requires in forming, 
and the frequency of discharging... Our chemical 
knowledge of the ether ingredients is still very 
imperfect, but they seem to be more various and 
peculiar than those of any other natural secre- 
tion. No other, likewise, shews such a totak 
diseased change in. chemical composition, as 
that. which occurs during saccharine diabetes. 

On the whole, it is probable that the purely 
chemical properties, which water exercises when 
forming a constituent part of. the animai fluids, 
may depend on the proportion it bears to the 
other ingredients, or the degree of temperature 
and force of action to which the whole has been 
exposed, which will increase or diminish the 
true solvent power of this liquid, and possibly 
too on the order in which the other contents have 
been presented to it. This last circumstance 
has been but little attended to by physiologists, 
and yet, as we must suppose that the laws of 
chemical affinity are not entirely superseded by 
the living powers, it is certainly probable that 
the order of solution of the different contents 
of the common animal fluid may, in some.de- 
gree, affect the respective proportion % the 
substances dissolved. 

It is not only in the animal, and still more in 
the vegetable fluids, that water appears the mast 
abundant ingredient, but even the solids of both 
these natural productions are found, when dis- 
organized, to have been composed most largely of 
aqueous fluid, but altered in its texture and 
deprived of its property of fluidity by the union 
of a very small portion of other matter, assisted 
by the gradual process of IF OIAD ARS evolution 
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from an organized body. The experiments of 
Van Helmont, Tillet, and others,“ have abund- 
antly proved, that by far the greater part of the 
nutrition of vegetables is the water which they 
absorb from the earth through the pores of 
their roots, and that, by submitting them to 
distillation, they are again resolvable, for the 
most part, in water. Some plants contain much 
more of this fluid than others; and in general 
all young plants more than those that are advane- 
ed in growth. The solid wood of trees is indeed 
composed of a considerable quantity of carbon- 
aceous, earthy, and saline matter, and this is in- 
creasing with age; but even the driest and most 
compact wood, such as the heart of oak, when 
¢onverted into charcoal, loses during the process 
full three-fourths of its weight, which is almost 
éntirely pure water. The willow and other 
aquatic trees, though their wood exhibits a pretty 
firm texture, contain only about a fourteenth 
part of their weight of solid matter, all the rest 
being resolvable into water. Grass loses, in 
érying into hay, about two-thirds of its weight ; 
and even the driest hay, if submitted to distilla- 
tion, yields two-thirds of its weight of pure 
water. As the animal solids are all formed out 
of vegetable matter, directly or indirectly, we 
might conclude a priori that the aqueous ftuid, 
the principal component part of vegetables, 
would also enter largely into the composition of 
animal substance, and this is ‘found to be the 
ease by actualexperiment.) © i; 

_ it’appears to bea distinguishing mark of or- 
ganic matter, that in it a vast proportion of mere 
water is capable of being so intimately united 
with other substances as to lose that fluidity 
which, in its uncombined state, it assumes ‘at a 
temperature above the freezing point, and of 
giving that peculiar elasticity, flexibility, and 
cohesion, which are so necessary to a body that 
is to possess the powers of locomotion, or at 
least to be furnished with a system of vessels in 
which a constant re-action of parts and perpetual 
imternal movements are going on, without de- 
stroying that juxtaposition which is necessary to 
an organic structure. A mineral, a simple saline 
body, or, in short, any substance that is not an 
immediate constituent part of an animal or 
vegetable, is scarcely ever susceptible of any in- 
termediate state between the solid and the fluid 
texture produced by an union with any propor- 
tion of liquid mensiruum ; a crystal of Glauber’s 
salt, for instance, though it contain half its 
weight of water, is neither flexible nor elastic ; 
and if heated, passes immediately into the state 
of solution, owing to the increased solvent power 
of its water of crystallization; but the glutinous 
part of wheat flower, though dry and pulverulent, 
RO sooner comes into contact with water, than it 
absorbs a part, becomes thereby highly ductile 
and tenacious, and even refuses to unite with an 
additional quantity of the same fluid, except by 
the assistance of a degree of heat, which entirely 
alters its original properties. If, therefore, we 
consider water, either as the principal solvent 
for all the alimentary matter which the animal 
body perpetually receives from without, or as 
the basis of all the secretions and excretions that 
perform particular fanctions, or as a large con- 
stituent part of the solids of every denomination; 
if we survey its agency as diffused though every 
tube of the complicated system of an organized 
body, or condensed into ‘firm or flexible fibres ; 


we shall have no hesitation in allowing it a high" 
place among those important but simple ma- 
terials, out of which is formed the curious and 
interesting structure of every animated being. 

There is a great variety of waters employed in’ 
the preparation of food, in manufactures, and 
domestic purposes, where the: object is to use a 
simple pure water; and all the foreign matter 
which the liquid may contain is considered as 
detrimental, or, at best, useless. Some notice 
of these is requisite, on account of the abundant — 
daily use which we make of them; and the vari- 
ous substances which they contam should be 
noticed, as they here constitute mere impurities, 
some of which are innocent, others prejudicial ; 
some may be got rid of by simple methods, others 
can only be removed by chemical processes, 
which can seldom be adopted for common use. 
As the standard of perfectly pure water, we 
must have recourse to that which is artificially 
purified by distillation ; for every natural water 
contains some foreign ingredients; and the ex~ 
cellence of these waters is directly in proportion 
as it approaches in properties to that which is 
distilled. wy 

Tl. Distilled Water.—This is the lightest of all 
others, containing neither solid ner gaseous sub- 
stances in solution, is perfectly void of taste and 
smell, colourless, and beautifully transparent, ~ 
has a soft feel, and wets the fingers more readily 
than any other. It mixes uniformly with soap 
into a smooth opaline mixture, but may be added 
to a solution of soap in spirit of wine without 
injuring its transparency. The clearness of 
distilled water is not impaired by the most de- 
licate chemical re-agents, such as lime-water, a — 
solution of barytes in any acid, nitrated silver, | 
or acid of sugar. When evaporated in a silver 
vessel it leaves no residuum ; if preserved from 
access of foreign matter floating in the air, it 
may be kept for ages unaltered in vessels upon 
which it has no‘action, as it does not possess 
within itself the power of decomposition. As it 
freezes exactly at 32° of Fahrenheit, and boils at 
212° under the atmospherical pressure of 29.8° 
inches, these points are made use of as the 
standard ones for their mometrical division; 
and its specific weight being always the same 
under light pressure and temperature, it is em- 
ployed for the comparative standard of specifie 
gravity. 

Pure distilled water can only be procured 
from water which contains no volatile matters 
that will rise in distillation, and continue still 
in union with the vapour when condensed, 
Many substances are volatile during distillation, 
but most of the gasses, Such as common air, 
carbonic acid, and the like, are incapable of 
uniting with water at a high temperature? 
other bodies, however, such as vegetable essential 
oil, and in general, much of that which gives the 
peculiar odour to vegetable and animal matter, 
will remain in water after distillation. So the 
steam of many animal and vegetable decoctions 
has ‘a certain flavour which distinguishes tt from 
pure water; and the aqueous exhalation from 
living bodies, which is a kind of distillation, 
has a similar impregnation. a 

To obtain distilled water perfectly pure, much 
‘stress was laid by former chemists on repeating 
the process a great number of times ; but it was 


found by Lavoisier, that rain water once distilled, 
‘rejecting the first and last products, was as pure 
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a water as could be procured by any subsequent 
distillations. 

Distilled water appears to possess a higher 
power than any other as a solvent of all animal 
and vegetable matter, and these it holds in solu- 
tion as little as possible altered from the state 
in which they existed in the body that yielded 
them. Hence the great practical utility of that 
Kind of chemical analysis which presents the 
proximate constituent parts of these bodies, and 

_ which is effected particularly by the assistance of 
pure water. On the other hand, a saline, earthy, 
or otherwise impure water, will alter the texture 
ef some of the parts, impair their solubility, pro- 
duce material changes on the colouring matter, 
and become a less accurate analyser on account 
of the admixture of foreign contents. 

Distilled water is seldom employed to any 
extent in the preparation of food, or in manu- 
factures, on account of the trouble of procuring 
it in large quantities ; but for preparing a great 
number of medicines, and in almost every one 
of the nicer chemical yrocesses, that are carried 
on in the liquid way, this water is an essential 
requisite. The only eases in which it has been 

_ used largely as an article of drink have been in 

those important trials made of the practicability 

_of procuring it by condensing the. steam of sea 
water by means of a simple apparatus adapted 
to a ship’s boiler; and these have fully shewn 

_ the ease with which a large quantity of fresh 


water of the purest kind may be had at sea, at - 


@ moderate expence ; whereby one of the most 
distressing of all wants may be relieved. There 
-are one or two circumstances which seem to 
shew that water, when not already loaded with 
- foreign matter, may become a solvent for con- 
eretions in urinary passages. At least, we know 
_that very material advantage has been derived 


in these cases from very pure natural springs, . 


and hence a course of distilled water has been 
recommended as a fair subject of experiment. 
2. Rain Water, is the next in purity to distilled 
water, is that which has undergone a natural 
- distillation from the earih, and is condensed in 
the form of rain. This is a water so nearly ap- 
-proaching to absolute purity as probably to be 
equal to distilled water for every purpose except 
in the nicef chemical experiments. The foreign 
contents of rain water appear to vary according 
to the state of the air through -which it falls. 
The heterogeneous atmosphere of a smoky town 
will give some impregnation to rain as it passes 
_through, and this, though it may not be at once 
perceptible on chemical examination, will yet 
render it liable to spontaneous change; and 
hence, rain water, if long kept, especially in hot 
climates, acquires a strong smell, becomes full 
of animalcules, and in some degree putrid. Ac- 
- eording to Margraaff, the constant foreign con- 
tents of rain water appear to be some traces of 
the muriatic and hitric acids ; but as this water 
is always very soft, it is admirably adapted for 
dissolving soap, or for the solution of alimentary 
or colouring matter, and it is accordingly used 
largely for these purposes. The specific gravity 
of rain water is so nearly the same as that of 
distilled water, that it requires the most delicate 
instruments to ascertain the difference. Rain, 
that falls in towns, acquires a small quantity of 
sulphat of lime and calcareous matter from the 
mortar and plaister of the houses. 
3. Ice and Snow Water.—This equals rain 
waterin purity, and, when fresh melted, contains 


no air, which is expelled during freezing. In 
cold climates and in high latitudes, thawed 
snow forms the constant drink of the inhabitants 
during winter; and the vast masses of ice 
which float on the polar seas afford an abundant 
supply to the mariner. It is well known, that 
in a weak brine, exposed to a moderate freezing 
cold, it is only the watery part that congeals, 
leaving the unfrozen liquor proportionably 
stronger ofthe salt. The sante happens with a 
dilute solution of vegetable acids, with ferment+ 
ed liquors, and the like; and advantage is 
taken of this property to reduce the saline part 
to a more concentrated form. Snow water has 
long Iain under the imputation of oceasioning 
those strumous swellings in the neck which de- 
form the inhabitants of many of the Alpine 
valleys ; but this opinion is not supported by any 
well-authenticated, indisputable. facts, and is” 
rendered still more improbable, if not entirely 
overturned, by the frequency of the disease in 
Sumatra, where ice and snow are never seen, 
and its being quite unknown in Chili and in 
Thibet, though the rivers of these countries 
are chiefly supplied by the melting of the snow, 
with which the mountains are covered. 

4. Spring Waier—Under this comprehensive 
class are included all waters that spring front 
some depth beneath the soil, and are used at the 
fountain head, or at least before they have run» 
any considerable distance exposed to the air. It 
is obvious that spring water will be as various in 
its contents.as the substances that compose the 
soil through which it flows. When the ingre- 
dients are not such as to give any peculiar medi- 


eal or sensible properties, and the water is used 


for common purposes, it is distinguished as a 
hard or soft spring, sweet or brackish, clear or 
turbid, and the like. Ordinary springs ins 
sensibly pass into mineral springs, as their 
foreign contents become more notable amd); un- 
common; though sometimes waters haye ac- 
quired great medical reputation for mere purity. 

By far the greater number of springs are cold ; 
but as they iake their origin at some depth from 
the surface, and below the influence of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere, their temperature is, in 
general, pretty uniform during every vicissitude 
of season, and always several degrees higher than 
the freezing poini. Others, again, arise con- 
stantly hot, or with a temperature always ex- 
ceeding the summer -heat; and the warmth 
possessed by the water is entirely independent 
of- that of the atmosphere, and varies little 
winter or summer. 

One of the principal inconveniencies in almost 
every spring water is its hardness, owing to the 
presence of earthy salts, which, in by far the 
greater number of cases, are only the insipid 
substances, chalk and selenite, which do not 
impair the taste of the water; whilst the air 
which it: contains, and its grateful coolness; 
render it a most agreeable, and generally a 
perfecily innocent, drink; though sometimes, 
in weak stomachs, it is apt to occasion an’ uns 
easy sense of weight in that organ, followed by 
a degree of dyspepsy- The quantity of earthy 
salts varies considerably; but, in general, it 
appears that the proportion of five grains of 
these in’ the pint will constitute a hard water, 
unfit for washing with soap, and for many other 
purposes of household use or manufactures. The 
water of deep wells is always, celeris parzbus, 
much harder than that of cog ir tay over- 
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flow their channel; for much agitation and ex- 
posure to air produce a gradual deposition of 
the calcareous earth; and hence spring water 
often incrusts to a considerable thickness the 
inside of any kind of tube throwgh whic: it 
flows, as it drises from the earth. The specific 
gravity of these waters is also, in general, greater 
than that of any other kind of water, that of the 
sea excepted. Springs that overflow their chan- 
nel, and form to themselves a limited bed, pass 
insensibly into the state of stream, or river 
water, and become thereby altered in some of 
their chemical properties. 

). River Water.-This is in general much 
softer and more free from earthy salts than the 
last, but contains less air of any kind; for, by 
the agitation of a long current, and in most 
eases, a great increase of temperature, it loses 
common air and carbonic acids, and with this 
Jast, much of the Hme which it held in solution. 
The specific gravity thereby becomes less, the 
taste not so harsh, but less fresh and agreeable, 
and out of a hard spring is often made a stream 
of sufficient purity for most of the purposes 
where a soft water is required. Some streams, 
however, that arise from a clean siliceous reck, 
and flow in a sandy or stony bed, are from -the 
outset remarkably pure. Such are the mountain 
lakes and rivulets in the rocky districts of 
Wales, the source of the beautiful waters ef the 
Dee, and numberless other rivers that flow 
through the hollow of every valley. Switzerland 
has long been celebrated for the purity and ex- 
eellence of its waters, which pour in copious 
streams from the mountains; and give rise to 
some of the finest rivers in Europe. An ex- 
cellent obseryer and naturalist, the illustrious 
Haller, thus speaks of the Swiss waters, “ vul- 
garibus aquis Helvetia super omnes fere Kurope 
regiones excellit. Nusquam liquidas illas aquas 
& crystalli simillimas se mihi obtulisse memini 
postquam ex Helvetia excessi. Ex scopulis 
enim nostre per puros silices percolate nulla 
terra vitiantur.” Some of them never freeze in 
the severest winter, the cause of which is pro- 
bably, as Haller conjectures, that they spring at 
ence out of a subterraneous reservoir, so deep as 
to be out of the reach of frost, and during their 
short course when exposed to day they have not 
time to be cooled down from 53°, their original 
temperature, to below the freezing point. 

Some river waters, however, that do not take 
their rise from a rocky soil, and are indeed at 
first considerably charged with foreign matter, 
during a long course, even over a rich cultivated 
plain, become remarkably pure as to saline con- 
tents, but often fouled with mud, and vegetable 
or animal exuvize, which are rather suspended 
than held in true solution. Such is that of the 
‘Thames, which, taken up at London at low 
water, is a very soft and good water, and, after 
rest and filtration, it holds but a very small por- 
tion of any thing that could prove noxious or im- 
pede any manufacture. It is also excellently 
fitted for sea store; but it here undergoes a re- 
markable spontaneous change. No water carried 
to sea becomes putrid sooner than that of the 
‘Thames. When a cask is opened after being 
kept a month or two, a quantity of inflammable 
air escapes, and the water.is so black and offen- 
Sive as scarcely to be borne. Upon racking it 
. off, however, into large earthen vessels (oil jars 
‘are commonly used for the purpose), and ex- 

pesing it to the air, it gradually deposits a 


quantity of black slimy mud, becomes clear ag 
crystal, and remarkably sweet and palatable. 
The Seine has as high a reputation in France, 
and appears from accurate experiments to be w 
river of great purity. It might be expected that 
a river which has passed by a large town, and 
received all its impurities, and been used by 
numerous dyers, tanners, hatters, and the like, 
that crowd to its banks for the convenience of 
plenty of water, should thereby acquire such & 
foulness as to be very perceptible to chemical 
examination at a considerable distance below 
the town; but it appears from the most accurate 
examination, that where the stream is at all con- 
siderable, these kinds of impurity have but little 
influence in permanently altering the quality of © 
the water, especially as they are for the most 
part only suspended and net truly dissolved ; 
and, therefore, mere rest, and especially filtra= 
tion, will restore the water to its original purity. 
Probably, therefore, the most accurate chemist — 
would find it difficult to distinguish water taker 
up at London, from that procured at Hampton 
Court, after- each has been purified by simple 
filtration. See River. 

6. Stagnated Waters.—-The waters that present 
the greatest impurities te the senses are those 
ef stagnant pools and low marshy countries. 
They are filled with the remains of animal and ~ 
vegetable matter undergoing decomposition, and, 
during that process, becoming in part soluble in 
water, thereby affording a rich nutriment to 
the succession of living plants and insects which 
is supplying the place of those that perish. From 
the want of sufficient agitation in these waters, 
vegetation goes on undisturbed, and the surface, 
become’ covered with converva and other — 
aquatic plants ; and as these standing waters are 
in general shallow, they receive the full influence 
of the sun, which further promotes all the — 
changes that are going on within them. The 
taste is generally vapid, and destitute of that 
freshness and agreeable coolness which distin- 
guish spring water. However, it should be re- 
marked, that stagnant waters are generally soft, 
and many of the impurities are only suspended, 
and therefore separable by filtration ; and per- 
haps the unpalatableness of this drink has caused — 
it to be in worse credit than it deserves, on the 
source of salubrity. The decidedly noxious 
effects produced by the air of marshes and stag- 
nant pools have been often supposed to extend 
to the internal use of these waters; and often, — 
especially in hot climates, a residence near 
these places has been as much condemned on — 
one account as on the other, and, in like manner, 
as improvement in health has been as much at- — 
tributed to a change of water as of air. 

WaterR-BrAsH. See Pyrosis. ; 

Water-cress. See NAsTURTIUM AQUA= 
TICUM, and SISYMBRIUM. . 

Warer-pocx. See HyDROLAPATHUM. | 

Water-FLag (Yellow). See IRIs PAs 
LUSTRIS. ' , 

WaTER-GERMANDER. See SCORDIUM. 

 Warer-HEMP. See EupaTorium and 
BIpens. a 
Warer-Lity (White). See Nympu@a 
ALBA, . . 

WatTER-LILY (Yellow). See Nympaza 
LUTBA. aye 

WaTER-MELON. See CUCURBITA, 

WaATER-PARSNIP. See SIUM. © 9 2 48 
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- WaTerR-z1zAnta. A_ reed-like plant, 
‘izania aquatica of. Linnéus, which grows 
in the swampy parts of Jamaica and Virginia. 
The Indians are exceedingly fond of its grain, 
and account it more delicious than rice. 

Waters (Mineral). See MineRAL wa- 
TERS. 

WATER-FLEA, in entomolegy. See Gy- 
RINUS. ; 


WATER-ovUzEL, in ornithelegy. _ See 
STURNUS. . 

WATER-SCORPION, in entomology See 
Nepa. 

To Wa!'ter. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 


irrigate ; to supply with moisture (Temple). 
&. To supply with water for drink (#nolles). 
3. To fertilize or accommodate with streams 
(Addison). 4. To diversify as with waves 
(Locke). 
' To Walter. v. n. 1. To shed moisture 
(South). 2. To get or take in water; to be 
used in supplying water (Anolles). 3. The 
‘mouth Waters. The man longs; there is a 
‘vehément desire (Camden). 
WA'TERCGLGURS. s. Painters make 
‘colours into a soft consistence with water; 
those they call watercolours (Boyle). 
W ATTERCRESSES. s. (sesymbrium, Latin.) 
“A plant (Afiller). 
WA'TERER. s. (from water). 
waters (Carew). 
WA'TERFALL. s. (water and fall.) Cata- 
‘gact 3 cascade (Raleigh). 
WAI'TERFLAG. s. (iris aquatica, Latin.) 
“Water flower-de-luce. 
WATERFORD, a city and seaport of 
dreland, in a county of the same name, with 
a bishop’s see. it is the second place in the 
‘kingdom, and is a wealthy, populous city, 
‘enjoying many ample privileges. ‘The streets 
are narrow, and the air is not very healthy; 
but it has an excellent harbour, seated as well 
for trade as any in the world, and ships of the 
greatest burden may ride at the quay. It 
stands on the river Sure, eight miles N. of St. 
4Seorge’s Channel, twenty-six south of Kil- 
‘kenny, and seventy-five S. by W. of Dublin. 
Lon. 6. 54 W. Lat. 52. 18 N. 
WaTERFORD, a county of Ireland, forty- 
‘six miles indength, and twenty-five in breadth: 
bounded en the south by St. George’s Chan- 
-nel; on the west by Cork; on the north by 
the river Sure, hieh separates it frem ‘Tippe- 
rary and Kilkenny; and on the east by Water- 
ford Haven, which parts it from Wexford. 
It contains seventy-one parishes. It isa fine 
country, very pleasant and rich, and the prin- 
cipal place is of the same name. 
WA'TERFOWL. 's. Fowl that live or 
get their food in water (Hale). 
WA'TERGRUEL. s. (water and. gruel.) 
Food made with oatmeal boiled in water 
(Arbuthnot). 
WA'TERHEN. s. (fulica, Latin.) A coot; 
a waterfowl. 
_WA’TERINESS. s. (from watery.) Humi- 
dity ; moisture (Arbuthnot). sta he 


One who 


» 
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WATERING-POT, in helminthology. 
See SERPULA. vi, 
WA/TERISH. a. (from water.) «1. Re- 
boggy 


sembling water (Dryden). 2. Moist; 
(Hale). 
WA/TERISHNESS. s.: (from. waterish.) 


. Thinness ; resemblance of water (Floyer). 


WATERLAND (Dr. Daniel), a learned 
English divine, who distinguished himself 
greatly in theological controversies, especially 
on the subject of the Trinity, was born in 1683 
at Wailsby, in Lincolnshire, of which place 
his father was rector. He had his academical 
learning at Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
where he drew up a useful tract, which went 


through several editions, entitled, Advice toa 


Young Student, with a Method of Study for 
the first four Years. In 1713 he became 
master of the college, was soon after appointed 
chaplain to George I. and in 1720 preached 
the first course of lectures founded by lady 
Moyer in defence of our Lord’s divinity, He 
went through several promotions: and at the 
time of his death in 1740 was canon of Wind- 
sor, archdeacon of Middlesex, and vicar of 
Twickenham. Besides his controversial writ 
ings, he published two volumes of sermons. - 
‘WA'TERMAN. s. (water and man:) A 
ferryman ; a boatman (Addison). 

WATERMARK. s. (water and mark.) 
The utmost limit of the rise of the flood 
(Dryden). 

WA'TERMILL. s. Mill turned by water. 
Watermills are of different kinds, overshot or 
undershot: and they are constructed for various 
purposes, as for flour-mills, oil-mills, paper- 
mills, &c. See the respective words. 

WATER-SPOUT, an extraordinary meteor, 
or appearance, consisting of a moving column 
or pillar of water ; called by the Latins ¢yphoy 
and sipho; and by the French trompe, from 
its shape, which resembles a speaking trumpet, 
the widest end uppermost. 

Its first appearance is in form of a deep 
cloud, the upper part of which is white, and 
the lower black. From the lower part of this 
cloud there hangs, or rather falls down, what 
is properly called the spout, in manner of a 
conical tube, largest at top. Under this tube 
is always a great boiling and flying up of the 
water of the sea, as ina jet d’eau. For some 
yards above the surface of the sea the water 
stands as a column, or pillar; from the ex- 
tremity of which it-spreads, and goes off, as 
ina kind of smoke. Frequently the cone de- 
scends so low as to the middle of this column, 
and continues for some time contiguous to it; 
though sometimes it only points to it at some 
distance, either in a perpendicular er in an 
oblique line. 

Frequently it can searcely be distingnished 
whether the cone or the column appear the 
first, both appearing. all of a sudden against 
each other. But sometimes the water boils 


_ up from the sea to a great height, without any 


appearance of a spout pointing to it, either pet- 
pendicularly or obliquely.. Indeed, generally, 
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the boiling or flying up of the water has ‘the 
priority, this always preceding its being formed 
.anto a celumn. For the most part the cone 
-does not appear hollow till towards the end, 
when the sea water is violently thrown up 
along its middle, .as smoke up a chimney: 
soon after this, the spout or canal breaks and 
disappears ; the boiling up of the water, and 
even the pillar, continuing to the last, and for 
some time afterwards ; sometimes till the spout 
form itself again, and appear anew, which it 
will do several times in a quarter of an hour. 
See a description of several water-spouts by 
_Mr. Gordon, and. by Dr. Stuart; in Phil. 
‘Trans. Abr. vol. iv. pa, 103, &c. \ 

M.de la Pryme, from a near observation of 
two or three spouts in Yorkshire, described in 
the Philosophical Transactions, num. 281, or 
Abr. vol, iv. pa, 106, concludes, that the water- 
‘Spout is nothing but a gyration of clouds by 
contrary winds meeting im a point, or centre; 
and there, where the greatest condensation 
and gravitation is, falling down into a pipe, or 
great tube, somewhat like Archimedes’s spiral 
“screw ; and, in its working and whirling mo- 
tion, absorbing and raising the water, in the 
same manner as the spiral screw does; and 
thus destroying ships, &c. 

Thus, June the 21st, he observed the clouds 
mightily agitated above, and driven together ; 
upon which they became very black, and were 
hurried round ; whence proceeded a most audi- 
ble whirling noise like that usvally heard in a 
mill. Soon after there issued a long tube, or 
spout, from the centre of the congregated 
clouds, in which he observed a spiral motion, 
like that of a screw, by which the water was 
raised up. . . f 

Again, August 15, 1687, the wind blowing 
at the same time ont of the several quarters, 
created a great vortex and whirling among’'the 
clouds, the centre of which every now and 
then dropt down, in shape of a long thin black 
pipe, in which he- could distinctly behold a 
motion hike that of a screw, continually draw- 
jng upwards, and screwing up, as it were, 
wherever it touched. 

In its progress it moved slowly over a grove 
of trees, which bent under it like:wands, in 
aeircular motion, Proceeding, it tore off the 
thatch from a barn, bent a huge oak tree, 
broke one of its greatest limbs, and threw it to 
a great distance. He adds, that whereas it is 
commonly said, the water works and rises in a 
column, before the tube comes to touch it, this 
is doubtless a mistake, owing to the fineness 
and transparency of the tubes, which do most 
certainly touch the surface of the sea, before 
any considerable motion can be raised in it; 
but which do not become opaque and visible, 
till after they have imbibed a considerable 
quantity of water, 

The dissolution of water-spouts he ascribes 
io the great quantity of water they have glut- 
ted: which, by its weight, impeding their mo- 
.tion, upon which their force, and even exist- 

ence depends, they break, and let go their 


of electrified clouds, 
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contents ; which used to prove fatal to. what- 
ever is found underneath. ‘s 

A notable instance of this may be seen in 
the Philosophical Transactions (num, 363, or 
Abr. vol. iv. pa. 108) related by Dr. Richard- 
son. A spout, in 1718, breaking on Emmot- 
moor, nigh Coln, in Lancashire, the country 
-was immediately overflowed; a brook, in a 
few minutes, rose six feet perpendicularly | 
high; and the ground upon which the spout 
fell, which was 6G feet over, was torn up to 
the very rock, which was mo less than 7 feet 
deep; and a deep guif was made for above half 
a mile, the earth being raised in yast heaps 
on each side. See a description and figure of » 
a water-spout, with an attempt to account 
for it, in Franklin’s Exp. and Obs. pa. 226, &c. 

Signor Becearia has taken. pains to show 
that water-spouts have an electrical origin. To 
make this: more evident, he first describes the 
circumstances attending their appearance, 
which are the following. 

They generally appear in’calm weather. The 
sea seeins to boil, and to send up asmoke ender 
them, rising in a hill towards the spout. At 


‘the same time, persons who have been near 


them have heard a rumbling noise. The form 
‘of a water-spout is that of a speaking trumpet, 
the wider end being in the clouds, and the 
narrower-end towards the sea. — 

The size is various, even in the same spout. 
The colour is sometimes inclining to white, 
and sometimes to black. Their position is 
sometimes perpendicular to the sea, sometimes 
oblique ; and sometimes the spout itself is in 
the form of acurve. Their continuance is very 
various, some disappearing as soon as formed, 
and some continuing a considérable time. 
One that he had heard of continued a whole 
hour. But they often vanish, and sresently 
appear again in the same place he very | 
same things that water-spouts are at sea are 
some kinds of whirlwinds and hurricanes by 
Jand, They have been known to tear up trees, 
to throw down buildings, and make caverns in 
theearth; and inall these cases, to seatter earths, 
bricks, stones, timber, &c. to a great distance 
in every direction. Great quantities of water 
have been left, or raised by them, so.as to make 
a kind of deluge; and they have always been 
attended by a prodigious rumbling noise. 

That these phenomena depend upon elec- 
tricity cannot but appear very probable from 
the nature of several of them; but the con- 
jecture is made more probable from the follow- 
ing additional circumstances. They generally 
‘appear in months peculiarly subject to thun- 
der-storms, and are commonly preceded, ac- 
‘companied, or followed by lightning, rain, 
or hail, the previous state of the air being 
‘similar. Whitish or yellowish flashes of light 
have sometimes been seen. moving with pro- 
digious swiftness about them. And lastly, the 
manner in which they terminate exactly re- 
sembles what might be expected from the pro- 
longation of one of the uniform protuberances 
mentioned before, ws 
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.wards the sea; the water and the cloud 
mutually attractin. ; 
‘suddenly contract themselves, and disperse al- 
most at once; the cloud rising, and the water 
of the sea under it falling to its level. But 
the most remarkable circumstance, and the 
most favourable to the supposition of their de- 
-pending on electricity, is, that they have been 
dispersed by presenting to them sharp-pointed 
‘knives or swords. This, at least, is the con- 
stant practice of mariners, in many parts of the 
workl, where these water-spouts abound, and 
he was assured by several of them, that the 
“method has often been undoubtedly effectual. 

The analogy between the phenomena of 
water-spouts and electricity, he says, may be 
_made visible by hanging a drop of water toa 
‘wire communicating with the prime conductor, 
and placing a vessel of water under it. In 
these circumstances, the drop assumes all the 
various appearances of a water-spout, both in 
its rise, form, and manner of disappearing. 
Nothing is wanting but the smoke, which 
may require a great force of electricity to he- 
come visible. 

Mr. Wilcke also considers the water-spout 
asa kind of great electrical cone, raised be- 
-tween the cloud strongly “electrified, and the 
sea or the earth, and he relates a very remark- 
able appearance which occurred to himself, 
and which strongly confirms his supposition. 
On the 20th of July 1758, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, he observed a great quantity of 
dust rising from the ground, and covering a 
field, and part of the. town in which he then 
was. There was no wind, and the dust mov- 
ed gently towards the east, where appeared a 
great black cloud, which, when it was near 
its zenith, electrified his apparatus positively, 
and to as great a degree as ever he had observ- 
ed it to be done by natural elecricity. This 
_cloud passed his zenith, and went sradually 
‘towards the west, the dust then following it, 
_and continuing to rise higher and higher till 
‘it composed a thick pillar, in the form of a 
sugar-loaf, and at length seemed to be in con- 
tact with the cloud. At some distance from 
this, there came, in the same path, another 
great cloud, together with a long stream of 
smaller clouds, moving faster than the preced-. 
ing. These clouds electrified his apparatus 
negatively, and when they came near the 
positive cloud, a flash of lightning was seen 
to dart through the cloud of dust, the positive 


cloud, the large negative cloud, and as far as | 


the eye could distinguish, the ‘whole train of 
~ smallernegative clouds which followed it. Upon 
‘this, the negatwe clouds spread very much, 
“and dissolved in rain, and the air was present- 
ly clear of all the dust. The whole appear- 
ance lasted not above half an hour. 
_Priestley’s Electr. vol. i. pa. 438, &c. 
_ This theory of water-spouts has been farther 
-eonfirmed by the account which Mr. Forster 
gives of one.of them, in his Voyage round the 
-World, vol.i. pa..121, &e. Un the coast of 


New Zealand he had an opportunity of seeing 


several, one of which he has particularly . 


e one another: for they 


See | 
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described. The water, he says, in a space of 
fifty or sixty fathoms, moved towards the ceh- 
tre, and there rising into vapour, by the force 
of the whirling motion, ascended in a spiral 
form towards the clouds. Directly over the 
whirlpool, or agitated spot in the sea, a cloud 
gradually tapered into a long slender tube, 
which seemed to descend to meet the rising 
spiral, and soon united with it into a straight 
column of a cylindrical form. ‘The water was 
whirled upwards with the greatest violence in 
a spiral, and appeared to leave a hollow space 
in the centre; so that the water seemed to form 


‘a hollow tube, instead of a solid column; and 


that this was the case was rendered still more 
probable by the colour, which was exactly 
like that of a hollow glass tube. After some 
time, this last column was ineurvated, and 
broke like the others ; and the appearance of a 
flash of lightning which attended its disjunce 
tion, as well as the hailstones which fell at the 
time, seemed plainly to indicate, that water- 
spouts either owe their formation to the elec- 
tric matter, or, at least, that they have some 
connexion with it. 

WA'TERWORK. s. (water and work.) A 
play of fountains ; artificial spouts of water 3; 
any hydraulic performance. See Hyprav- 
Lics, &c. 

WA/TERY. a. (from water.) 1. Thin; 
liquid; like water (Arbuthnot). 2. Tasteless ; 
insipid; vapid;  spiritless (Shakspeare). 3. 
Wet; abounding with water (Prior). 4. Re-. 
lating to the water (Dryden). 3. Consisting 


of water (Milton). 


WATFORD, a town in Hertfordshire, with 
a great corn-market on Tuesday. It is seated 
on the river Coln, seven miles S. by W. of 
St. Alban’s, and 14 N.W. of London. Lon. 
0.17 W. Lat. 51.41 N. | 

WATLINGTON, a town in Oxfordshire, 
with a market on Saturday. It is seated on 
the Chiltern Hills, on a brook, which, with 
the continued ridge, divides the county from 
Buckinghamshire. It is 14 miles S.E. of 
Oxford, and 46 W. of London, Lon. 1. 0 Ww. 
Lat..51. 37 N. : 

“WATTON, a town in Norfolk, with‘a 
market on Wednesday, 18 miles S.W. of 
Norwich, and 90 N.N.E, of London. Lon. 
0, 5a b.| Lat. oe, .a0..N- 

To WA/SITLE. 2». «a. (pavelar, Saxon, 
twigs.) To bind with twigs ; to form by plat- 
ting twigs one within another (Milton). 
WATTLES, the gills hanging from below 
or the under beak of acock : these are taken 
from a stag (young game cock) at the same. 
time with his comb, as soon as they are suffi- 
ciently grown for the operation, which is per- 
formed before they are turned down to a master 
walk. The little finger is insinuated into the 
throat of the cock, which befig properly dis- 
tended, the wattles are cut off close all round 
with the scissars ; and, ldstly, the comb; the 


‘ whole being slightly washed with a little weak 


salt and water. | 
WATTS (Dr. Isaac), a very learned and 
eminent dissenting minister, was born at Souths 


WAT 
ampton in 1674, of parents eminent for piety, 
_ and considerable sutferers for conscience-sake. 
In 16y0 he was sent up to London for acade- 
mical education under the tuition of the reve- 
_rend Mr. Thomas Rowe; and in 1696 was him. 
_self engaged as tutor to the son of sir John 
Hartopp, baronet, at Stoke Newington. He 
_ began to preach in 1698, and met with general 
acceptance; and after officiating for three years 
as an assistant to the reverend Dr. Isaac Chaun- 
cy, he succeeded in his pastoral charge in, 1702, 
and continued to preside over that church as 
-Jong as he lived; though he was often inter- 
rupted in the discharge of his ministerial func- 


tions by long and painful indispositions, His. 


constitution indeed was very weak; but such 
were the strength of his mind, the regularity of 
his habits, and such his solicitude to be useful, 
that he produced many learned, pious, and 
. valuable works, At thirty-nine years of aye 
he became acquainted with sir Thomas Abney, 
in whose family he found an asylum for thirty- 
eight years, and where he died 1748, aged 
seventy-five. He had been in 172g hononred 
in a very flattering manner by the universities 
of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, with the degree 
LE AD. Ds 
Tiis works are very numerous, and most of 
them very valuable. | After his death they 
_ were collected and published in six vols, 4to. ; 
and about twelve years ago, a new edition of 
them was published at Leeds in seven octavo 
volumes. A small volume, containing nine of 
his posthumous sermons, has been recently 
published hy Dr. J. Pye Smith, of Homerton. 
We need not here specify all his works; but 
"Wwe cannot forbear to mention as very excel- 
-Jent in their respective kinds, his Divine Songs 
for Children; Psalms and Hymns; Lyric 
Poems; Logic; Improvement of the Mind; 
Miscellaneous Thoughts, Remnants of Time 
improved; Guide to Prayer; Treatise on the 
Passions ; Ontology, Orthodoxy and Charity 
united; Sermons on Death and Heaven; Ser- 
mons on the World to come, &c. 

Watts is deservedly ranked amongst the 
highest class of English theological writers. 
fTis doctrinal views were what are_ usually 
_ termed , ** moderately orthodox.” He held 
firmly those peculiar doctrines of the Gospel 
which indicate Christianity to be a remedial 
_ System: and such was his extreme desire to do 
good, that, as Dr. Johnson remarks, ‘¢ what- 
ever he took in hand was, by his incessant so- 
Jicitude for souls, converted to theology.” 
His style is usually sweet and flowing; advanced 
indeed munch above the general level of the 
times in which he lived. He is remarkable 
\ for simplicity and perspicuity: he never evinces 
a desire to startle or to dazzle; but he is some- 
times, notwithstanding, so carried away'by the 


ey 


magnitude of his subject, and the pious ardour. 


of his soul, as to pour out his sentiments with 
‘wonderful eloquence and sublimity. ,He was 
a man of considerable learning; but he aimed 
rather to conceal than toexhibit, He was also 
.a man of real genius; but that was not to be 
concealed, any more than the meridian splen- 


-authors with whom he is now associated. 
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dout of the sun ina clear sky. ‘¢ He has (sa}s 
Johnson) provided instruction for all ages, 
from those who are lisping their first lessons, 
to the enlightened readers of Malbranche and 
Locke; he has left neither corporeal nor spiri- 
tual nature unexampled; he has taught the art 
of reasoning, and the science of the stars. . 

‘© Fis character, therefore, must be formed 
from the multiplicity and diversity of his at- 
tainments, rather than from any single per- 
formance; for it would not be safe (perhaps) 
to claim for him the highest rank in any single 
denomination of literary dignity; yet perhaps 
there was nothing in which he would not have — 
excelled if he had not divided his powers to 
different pursuits, 

** As a poet, had he been only a poet, he 
would probably have stood high among the 
For 
his judgment was exact, and he noted faults 
and beauties with very nice discernment ; his . 
imagination, as the Dacian Battle proves, was 
vigorous and active, and the stores of knowledge 
were large by which his fancy was to be sup~ 
plied. His ear was well tuned, and his diction 
was elegant and copious.” Johnson, tt is well 
known, affirmed that Watts’s ‘ devotional 
poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfactory.” 
But this remark emanated from one of the in- 
vincible prejudices with which the mind of 
that great man was encumbered. It would be. 
easy for any man of taste who is acquainted 
with Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, and Lyric 
Poems, to select from them specimens of dé- 
votional poetry quite as rich in sublimity and 
imagination as any other poems which he has 
produced. : 

WAVE. s. (page, Saxon ; waegh, Dutch.) 
1, Water raised above the level of the surface; 
billow (Wotton). 2. Unevenness; inequality 
(Newton). 

To Wave. v,n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
play loosely; to float (Dryden). 2. To be 
moved as a signal (Ben Jonson). 3. To bein. 
an unsettled state; to fluctuate; to waver 
(Hooker). ; 

Yo Wave. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
raise into inequalities of surface (Shakspeare). 
2. To move loosely (Milton). 3. 'To waft; to 
remove any thing floating (Brown). 4: To 
beckon: to direct by a waft or motion of any 
thing (Shakspeare). 5, To put off; to quit 
(/¥otton). 6. To put aside for the present 
(Dryden). | 

Wave, in philosophy, a cavity in the surface 
of water, or other fluids, with an elevation 
aside thereof. "The waves of the sea are of two 
kinds, natural and accidental. The natural 


waves are those which are-exactly proportioned 


in size to the strength of the wind, whose 
blowing gives origin to them. The accidental 
waves are those occasioned by the wind’s re- 
acting upon itself by repercussion from hills 
and mountains, or high shores, and by the 
washing of the waves themselves; otherwise of 
the natural kind, against rocks and shoals: all 
these cases give the waves an elevation, which 


they can never have in their natural state, 


Nein wea 
* ‘WAVED, in heraldry, is said of a bordure, 


®r any ordinary or charge, in a coat of arms, 
‘having its outlines indented in manner of the 
‘rising and falling of waves : it is used to denote, 
that the first of the family in whose arms it 
stands, acquired its honours by sea-service. 

To WA’/VER. v. a. (parian, Saxon.) 1. To 
‘play to and fro; to move loosely (Boyle. Thom- 
son). %.'To be unsettled; to be uncertain, or 
inconstant ; to fluctuate (Aéterbury). 

WA’/VERER. s. (from wave.) One unset- 
‘tled and irresolute (Shakspeare). 
/ WA'VY., a. (from wave.) 1. Rising ‘in 
waves (Dryden). 2. Playing to and fro, as in 
undulations (Philips. Prior). 

WAWES, or waes. s. for waves (Spenser). 

To WAWL. v, n. (pa, grief, Saxon.) To 
cry ;. to howl (Shakspeare). 


WAX. (la lire, French; wacks, Germ.) © 


The upper surface of the leaves of many trees 
is covered with a varnish, which may be se- 
‘parated and obtained in a state of purity, and 
is 1ound to possess all the properties of bees’- 
wax. Itis hence inferred that wax isa vegetable 
' product, and that the bees extract it unaltered 
from the leaves of trees and other vegetable sub- 
- stances that contain it, Several plants contain 
Wax in such abundance as to make it worth 
‘while to extract it from them. We shall now 
consider the properties of bees’-wax. 
"Wax, when pure, is of a whitish colour: it 
is destitute of taste, and has scarcely any smell. 
Bees’-wax, indeed, has a pretty strong aromatic 
smell; but this seems chiefly owing to some 
substance with which it is mixed; for it dis- 
“appears almost completely by exposing the wax, 
drawn out into thin ribbands, for some time to 
the atmosphere. By this process, which is 
‘talled bleaching, the yellow colour of the wax 
disappears, and it becomes very white. Bleach- 
‘ed wax is not affected by the air. Its specific 
‘gravity is 0°9600. 

Wax is insoluble in water; nor are its pro- 

perties altered though kept under that liquid. 

When heat is applied to wax it becomes 

soft; and at the temperature of 142°, if un- 
bleached, or of 155°, if bleached, it melts into a 
colourless transparent fluid, which concretes 
again, and resumes its former appearance as the 
‘temperature diminishes. If the heat is still 
farther increased, the wax boils and evaporates: 
and if a red heat is applied to the vapour, it 
takes fire and burns with a bright flame. It is 
this prepetty which renders wax so useful for 
malkeog candles. 
Wax is scarcely acted on by aleohol when 
cold, but boiling alcohol dissolves a portion of 
it. This was first observed by Dr. Pearson, 
and has been since verified by Dr. Bostock. 
Rather more than twenty parts of alcohol are 
‘necessary to dissolye one part of wax; and as 
_ the solution cools the greater part of the wax 
precipitates, and the remainder is thrown down 
by water. 

Ether has but little action on wax while 
cold; but when assisted by heat, it takes up 
about 4 of its weight of it, and lets the greate 
“est part precipitate on cooling, 


WAX 

Wax combines readily with fixed oils wher 
assisted by heat, and forms with them a sub- 
stance of greater or less consistency according 
to the quantity of oil. This composition, which 
is known by the name of cerate, is much em- 
ployed by surgeons. 

The volatile oils also dissolve it when heat- 
ed. This is well known, at least, to be the 
case with oil of turpentine. A part of the wax 
precipitates usually as the solution cools, but 
of a much softer consistence than usual, and 
therefore containing oil. io 

The fixed alkalies combine with it, and 
form a compound which possesses all the pro- 
perties of common soap. When boiled with 
a solution of fixed alkalies in water, the liquid 
becomes turbid, and after some time the soap 
separates and swims on the surface. It is pre- 
cipitated from the alkali by acids in the state of 
flakes, which are the wax very little altered in 
its properties. Punic wax, which the ancients 
employed in painting in encaustic, is a soap 
composed of twenty parts of wax and one of 
soda. Its composition was ascertained by Mr. 
Lorgna. 

When boiled with liquid ammonia, it forms 
a kind of soapy emulsion. As the mixture 
cools, the greatest part of the compound rises 
to the surface in the state of white flakes. 
This soap is scarcely soluble in water. 

The acids have but little action on wax; 
even oxymuriatic acid, which acts so violently 
on most bodies, produces no other change on 
it than that of rendering it white. This pro- 
perty which wax possesses, of resisting the 
action of acids, renders it very useful as a lute, 
to confine acids properly in vessels, or to pre. * 
vent them from injuring a common cork. 

Mr. Lavoisier, by means of the apparatus 
which he employed in the analysis of alcohol 
and oils, contrived to burn wax in oxygen gass. 
The quantity of wax consumed was 21°9 grains. 
The oxygen gass employed in consuming that 
quantity amounted to 66°55 grains. Conse- 
quently the substances consumed amounted to 
88°45 grains. After the combustion, there 
were found in the glass vessel 62-58 grains of 
carbonic acid, and a quantity of water, which 
was supposed to amount to 25°87 grains. 
These were the only products. 

Now 62°58 grains of carbonic acid gass con- 
tain . 
44°56 of oxygen, and 18°02 of carbon; and 

25°87 grains of 
water contain 
21°99 of oxygen, and 3°88 of hydrogen 


cee oe 
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66°55 21-90 
Consequently 21°9 parts of wax are composed 
of 18°02 of carbon and 3°88 of hydrogen. And 
100 parts of wax are composed of 
82°28 carbon 
17°72 hydrogen 
100.00 
But this analysis can only be considered as 
an approximation to the truth; the quantity 
of water being only estimated, and that of the 
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gass being’ liable to uncertainty. ‘There can be 
no doubt, from -the little action of acids on 
-wax, that it contains oxygen as an ingredient. 
We must therefore consider it as a triple com- 
-pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; but 
the proportions are unknown. 

If wax is distilled with a heat greater than 
212°, there comes over a little water, some 
acid, a little very fluid and odorous oil: the 
oil, as the distillation advances, becomes 
thicker and thicker, till at last it is of the 
consistency of butter, and for this reason has 
been called butter of wax. There remains 
in the retort a small quantity of coal, which 
is not easily reduced to ashes, When the but- 
ter of wax is repeatedly distilled, it becomes 
very fluid, and assumes the properties of vola- 
tile oil, 

Wax. possesses all the essential properties of 
fixed oi]. We must therefore consider it as 
a fixed oil rendered concrete. Now that spe- 
cies of fixed oils, distinguished by the epithet 
fat, have the property of becoming concrete, 
and assuming the appearance of wax when 
exposed long to the air; in consequence, it is 
supposed, of the absorption of oxygen. Hence 
probably the difference between wax and fixed 
oils consists in the oxygen which it contains as 
_acomponent part. The wax at its first form- 
ation was in all probability in the state of a 
fixed oil; but by the absorption of oxygen it 
gradually concreted into wax. Wax, then, 
may be considered as a fixed oil saturated with 
Oxygen. | 

It is natural to suppose, if this theory 1s just, 
that fixed oil will occur in plants in various 
states of hardness: and this accordingly is the 
case.. Sometimes it is of the consistency of 
butter, and this is denominated a butter; thus 
we have the butter of cacao, the butter of coco, 

the butter of galam. Sometimes it is of a 
greater consistency, and then is denominated 
tallow ; thus we have the tallow of the croton, 
extracted by boiling water from the fruit of the 
croton sebifera. When its consistency is as 
great as possible, it then takes the appellation 
of wax. Thus we have the myrtle wax of 
America extracted from the berries of the my- 
rica cerifera, and the pela.of the Chinese. ‘The 
species of wax, thea, which exist in the vege- 
-table kingdom, may possibly be as numerous as 
the fixed oils. Let us take a view of some of 
the most remarkable, 

Bees’-wax is the species whose properties 
have been described in the former part of this 
article. It is supposed that the bees collect it 
from plants; but it has been very well ascer- 
tained, that in many cases at least they manu- 

‘facture it from honey, and even from sugar: 
_ for bees confined and fed solely upon these sub- 
stances produce wax. Its consistency is said 
to be less when the bees are confined to sugar 
than when theyare allowed honey. 

The myrtle wax of North-America is ob- 
tained from the myrica cerifera. We are in- 
»debted to Dr. Bostock and Mr. Cadet for a 
very exact account of its properties and extrac- 
tion. The myrica cerifera is a shrub which 


on 


grows abundantly in Louisiana and other parts 
of North America. It produces a berry about 
the size of a pepper-corn. A very fertile shrub 


yields nearly seven pounds. ‘The berries are 


picked off, thrown into a kettle, and covered. 
with water to the depth of about half a foot. 
The kettle is then boiled, and the berries 
stirred and squeezed against the sides of the 
vessel. ‘The wax which they contain is melted 
out and swims on the surface. It is skimmed 
off, passed through a cloth, dried, melted 
again, and cast into cakes, From the observa~ 
tions of ‘Cadet we learn that the wax forms 
the outer covering of the berries. The wax 
thus obtained is of a pale green colour. Its 
specific gravityis 170150. It melts at the tem- 
perature of 109°; when strongly heated it 
burns with a white flame, produces litile 
smoke, and during the combustion emits an 
agreeable aromatic odour. Water does not 
act upon it. Alcohol, when hot, dissolves 4th 
of its weight, but Jets most of it fall again on 
cooling. 
There is another species of the myrica, M. 
gale, found in many of the boggy mosses of our 
own country, that produces the same material. 
It is also obtained in South America, as we = 
learn from M. Humboldt, from one or two 
of the palms, and especially the ceroxylon 
andicola. . ; 
There are, also, various other insects, besides — 
the bee, that yield either wax ora material. 
very nearly resembling it, as the corcus lacca, 
or gum-lae insect, and perhaps one or two 
other species of this genus. ‘here is, more- 
over, another waxy material, collected in a 
manner somewhat similar,in China, and which 
is called pela, well known to be the product of 
an insect, though the name of the insect is 
not well known. > 
It is probable, as we have observed already, 
that in all these cases the matter of wax is ob- 
tained by the insect from the vegetable king- 
dom. And it has been usually supposed that 
it consists of the pollen which the bees visibly 
collect on their thighs, and afterwards elabo- 
rate in some unknown way. The great differ- 
ence, however, between wax and this matter 
which the bees collect has been long remark- 
ed. When examined by the microscope, this — 
little mass of pollen is obviously composed of 
a number of hard grains compressed together; 
and if it be laid on a hot plate, it does not 
melt as wax would do, bet smokes, dries, and > 
is reduced to a coal, and, if kindled, »urns 
without melting, Some late and very curious 
experiments, however, of M. Huber, one of 
the most celebrated apiarists.in Europe, have 
shown. that the pollen has po share whatever 
in the formation of wax, but that this sub- 
stance is produced indiscriminately from honey, 
sugar, or any other saccharine matter, which 


serves as food for the bees. The details of 


these experiments would occupy too much. 


space: it is sufficient to mention that they 


were performed by confining separate swarms 
of bees within their hives, and feeding one 
hive with hopey, another with anuscovage — 


be (gs 
-sngar,-another with treacle, another with re- 
fined sugar, in all of which abundance of wax 
was produced: and on the other hand by feed- 
jog another hive with only pollen and fruits, 
sno wax whatever was formed, though the bees 
remained a week in their confinement. Other 
observations and experiments by this ingenious 
naturalist still further explain this subject, by 
shewing what is the real use of the pollen, 
namely, to atiord sustenance for the larve of the 
bee the moment it is hatched. 
- There is a vegetable wax which has lately 
been discovered in the Brazils, theugh the tree 
from which it is produced is not accurately 
-‘known, that bids fair to prove an article of 
highly useful and extensive commerce between 
- that country and our own. The only speci- 
men of it which has been received in England 
was transmitted to lord Grenville from Rio de 
‘Janeiro, by the comte de Galveas, as a new 
article lately brought to that city, from the 
northernmost parts of the Brazilian dominions, 
the capiteneas of Rio Grande and. Seara, be- 
tween the latitudes of three and seven degrees 
“north: it is said to be the production of a tree 
_ of slow growth, called by the natives carnauba, 
which also produces a gum used as food for 
men, and another substance-employed for fat- 
- tening poultry. 
When the comte wrote to lord Grenville not 
long ago, orders had been sent to the governors 
-of the districts where it grows, requiring them 
-to report more particularly on the nature and 
qualities of this interesting tree ; we may there- 
fore hope that information will soon be ob- 
tained whether the article can be procured in 
abundance, and at a reasonable price, in which 
case it will become a valuable addition to the 
‘comforts of mankind, by reducing the price 
.and. improving the quality of candles, flam- 
beaux, &Xc. ee! 
- The article, in the state in which it was 
sent, resembles much that described by Hum- 
_boldt, as the produce of the ceroxylon andico- 
‘la; butitis not likely to be the same, as Hurn- 
boldt’s wax is collected from a stately palin 
tree, which grows on the high mountains, 
‘from g00 to 1450 toises above the level of the 
sea, and on the edge of the regions of perpetual 
‘snow. On the other hand, the Brazilian plant 
is described as a slow growing tree, but not as 
a large one, and there are no high mountains 
delineated in the most accurate and recent 
‘maps of the capiteneas where it is found. But 
a more decisive argument against their identity 
‘is the analysis of Vauquelin, published by 
-Humboldt, which shows, that the produce of 
the ceroxylon consists of two-thirds resin and 
only one-third wax; but the Brazilian article 
is entirely wax, and affords not the smallest 
‘trace of resin. The Brazilian plant, however, 
“was not entirely unknown to Humboldt, for 
_it appears from his book, that Mr. Correa had 
informed him, that a palm, called carnauba by 
the natives of Brazil, produced wax from its 
-Jeaves. ; 
\ -The wax, in its rough state, is in the form 
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of a coarse pale gray powder, soft to the touch, 
and mixed with various impurities, consisting 
chiefly of fibres of the bark of the tree, which, 
when separated by a sieve, amount to about 
forty percent. It possesses the following cha- 
racters, according to the analysis of Mr. Brandey 
as given in the Phil. Trans. for 1911. 

«‘ It has an agreeable odour, somewhat re+ 
sembling new hay, but scarcely any taste. 

** At 200° Falirenheit it enters into perfect 
fusion, and in this state it may be farther puri- 
fied, by passing it through fine linen. By this 
process, it’ acquires a dirty green colour, and 
its peculiar smell becomes more evident, 
When cold, it is moderately hard and brittle. 
Its specific grayity is 0-980, i ne 

2. ** Waterexerts no actionon the wax, un- 
Jess boiled with it for some hours; it then ac- 
quires a slight brown tinge, and the peculiar 
odour cf the wax. > . 

3. ‘© Alcohol does not dissolve any portion 
of the wax, unless heat be applied. 

“« ‘T'wo fluid ounces of boiling aleohol, spe- 
cific gravity 0°826, dissolve about ten grains of 
the wax; of which eight grains are deposited as 
the solution cools, and the remaining two 
grains may be afterward precipitated by the 
addition of water, or may be obtained umalter- 
ed by evaporating the alcohol. 

‘© The solution of the wax in alcohol has a 
slightly green tinge, 

4. <* Sulphuric ether, specific gravity 0°7563, 
dissolves a very minute portion of the wax, at 
the temperature of 60°, 

*«¢ Two fluid ounces of boiling sulphuric 
ether dissolve thirty grains of the wax, of 
which twenty-six grains are deposited by cool- 
ing the solution, and the remaining four grains 
may be obtained by allowing the ether to eva- 
porate spontaneously. 

5. «© Phe fixed oils very readily dissolve the 
wax at the temperature of boiling water, and 
form with it compounds of an/intermediate 
‘consistence, very analogous to those which are 
obtained with common bees-wax.” 

From the detail of experiments, it appears, 
that, although the South American vegetable 
wax possesses the characteristic properties of 
bees’-wax, it differs from that substance in many 
of its chemical habitudes; it also differs from 
the other varieties of wax, namely, the wax of 
the myrica cerifera, of lac, and of white lac. 

The attempts made by Mr. Brande to bleach 
the wax were conducted on a small scale; 


but from the experiments related, it appears, 


that, after the colour has been changed bythe — 
action of very dilute nitric acid, it may be ren- 
dered nearly white by the usual means. He 
had not had sufficient time to ascertain whe- 
ther the wax can be more effectually bleached 
by long continued exposure, nor had he bad 
an opportunity of submitting it to the processes 
employed by the bleachers of bees’- wax. 
ative the most important part of the pre- 
sent inquiry is that which relates to the com- 
bustion of the vegetable wax, in the form of 
candles. 
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The trials which have been made, to ascer- 
tain its fitness for this purpose, ‘are extremely 
satisfactory; and, when the wick is properly 
proportioned to the size of the candle, the 
eombustion is as perfect and uniform as that 
of common bees’-wax. 

The addition of from one-eighth to one- 
tenth part of tallow is sufficient to obviate the 
brittleness of the wax in its pure state, without 
giving’ it any unpleasant smell, or materially 
impairing the brilliancy of its flame. A mix- 
ture of three parts of the vegetable wax, with 
one part of bees-wax, also makes. very excel- 
Jent candles. 

Wax (Sealing). Dutch or Spanish wax. A 
wax used for seals or signets, and prepared 
from gum-lac, melted and intermixed with 
Yosins, and coloured with a variety of pigments, 
according to the fancy of the manufacturer. 

There are two kinds of sealing-wax in gene- 
ral use: the one harder, which ts that com- 
monly used for letters; and the other softer, and 
employed for receiving the impressions of seals 


ef office to charters, patents, and other public. 


instruments. 

The first is commonly of a red colour; and 
the best sort is made by mixing two parts of 
shell-lac, well powdered, with one part of 
yosin and vermilion in powder, over a gentle 
fire. The ingredients will soon become in- 
corporated, and are then to be worked into 
sticks. Seed-lac may be substituted for shell- 
lac, and Venice turpentine for rosin. The 
coarser red sealing-wax of this hard kind may 
be made by mixing together a larger propor- 
tion of rosin, and employing half vermilion 
and half red lead, instead of all the former 
substance. Sometimes, in a very coarse wax, 
the vermilion is entirely omitted, and the shell- 
Jac also, leaving nothing but rosin and red 
lead. - . 

Hard black sealing-wax may be prepared in 
the same manner, using the best ivory black 
anstead of vermilion for the best sort, and 
common ivory black, er lamp-black, for the 
coarser sort. 

For hard green sealing-wax, verdigrease is 
employed in the place of vermilion; and for 
hard blue sealing-wax, well-powdered smait ; 
or for a lighter tlue, verditer, or a mixture of 
both. For yellow hard sealing-wax, massicot 
may be substituted ; and for a bright yellow, 
turbith mineral. © The hard purple wax is 
made like the red: changing half the quantity 
of the vermilion for an equal, or greater pro- 
portion of smalt, as the purple is desired to be 
of a redder or deeper tinge. 

The usual preparation for uncoloured soft 
sealing-wax is as follows: take of bees-wax 
one pound; of turpentine three ounces; of 
olive-oil one ounce. Place them in a proper 
wessel over the fire, and let them boil for some 
time ; and the wax will be then fit to be form- 
ed- into rolls or cakes for use. For red, black, 
green, blue,yellow, and purple, soft sealing 
wax, add to the preceding composition an 
ounce or more of any of the colouring ingre- 
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dients above, and stir the mass till the who 
is intimately incorporated. | . 

The hard sealing-wax is formed into sticks 
by rolling the mass on a copper-plate or stone, 
with a rolling-board, lined with copper or 
block-tin, into rolls of any required size. In 
order to give them the fire-polish or gloss, a 
furnace or stove, like a pail, with bars at the 
bottom for supporting the charcoal, and notches 
at the top of the sides for putting the sticks of 
wax over thefire,is usually provided. By means 
of this stove the sticks of wax may be conve- 
niently exposed to the fire, and turned about 
till the wax is so melted on the surface as to 
become smooth and shining. Hard sealing- 
wax may be formed into balls, by putting a 
proper quantity on the plate or stone, and 
having fashioned it into a round form, rolling 
it with the board till it become smooth, 

The soft wax is easily formed into rolls, or 
cakes, by pouring the melted mass of the in- 
gredients, as soon as they are prepared, into 
cold water, and working it with the hand into 
any desired figure. Some perfume both these 
kinds of wax by using, fur a pound of the’ 
wax, half an ounce of -benzoin, one scruple of, 
oil of rhodium, ten grains of musk, and five © 
grains of civet and ambergris; rubbing the 
oil with the other ingredients powdered ; and 
when the wax is ready to be wrought into 
sticks, sprinkling in and well stirring the mix- 
ture: and in this manner different perfumes 
may be employed at the option of the manu- 
facturer. 

Zo Wax.v.a. (from the noun.) To smear; 
to join with wax (Dryden). 

To Wax. v. n. pret. wax, waxed, part. pass. 
waxed, waxen.(peaxan, Saxon; wachsen, Ger.) 
1. To grow ; to increase; to become bigger, or 
more (fakewill), 2. 'To pass into any state; 
to become; to grow (Hooker). 

WAXCHANDLER. s. (from wax and 
chandler.) A maker of wax candles. 

W A/XEN. a. (from wax.) Made of wax. 

WAXHOLM, a fortress on the coast of 
Sweden, in the Baltic, situated on a small 
island at the entrance of the lake Malar, where: 
all homeward-bound ships are searched, It is 
16 miles E. of Stockholm. : 

WAX-WORK, the representation of the 
faces, &c. of persons living or dead; made by 
applying plaster of Paris in a kind of paste, and 
thus forming a mould containing the exact re- 
presentation of the features. Into this mould 
melted wax is poured, and thusa kind of masks 
is formed; which being painted and set with 
glass eyes, and the figures dressed 1n their pro- 
per habits, they bear such a resemblance that. 
it is difficult to distinguish between the copy 
and the original. 

WAY. s. (peg, Saxon.) 
which one travels (Prior). 
passengers (S/akspeare). 3. A length of 
space (L’ Listrange). 4. Course; direction of 
motion; local tendency (Locke). 5. Advance 
in life (Spectator). 6. Passage; power of pro- 
gression made or given (Zemple). .7. Vacancy 


1. The road on 
2. Road made for 
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rise early (Sidney). 
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made by timorous or respectful recession 
(Swift). 8. Course ; regular progression (Dry.). 
g. Course or progress considered as obstructed 
or hindered : company comes in my way when 
L should write (Duppa). 10. Tendency to any 
meaning, or act: his opinions tend the wrong 
way (Atterbury). 11. Access; means of ad- 
mittance: he made his way to the judge (Ra- 
leigh). 12. Sphere of observation : ¢here have 

allen in my way muny learned men (Temple). 
13. Means ; mediate instrument ; intermediate 
step: which way will you prove tt ? (Tillotson). 
14. Method; scheme of management: his way 
was to interest his friends in his success (Dan.). 
15. Private determination; particular will or 
humour: he follows his own way without hear- 
ang others (Ben Jonson). 16. Manner; mode: 
this is the present way of dress (Addison), 17. 
Method; manner of practice: his way is to 
18. Method or plan of 
life, conduct, or action: he is very careful of 
his ways (Milton). 19. Process of things good 
or ill: his affairs are in a prosperous way 
(Heylin). - 20. Right method to act or know: 
this ts the way to be wise (Locke. Rowe). 21. 
General scheme of acting : he went out of his 


"way to effect this (Clarissa). 22. By the way, 


Without any necessary connexion with the 
main design (Bacon). 23. To go or come 
one’s way or ways. ‘To come along or depart 
CL’ Esirange). 24. Way and ways are now 
often used corruptly for wise: he was no ways 
@ match for him (Swift). 

W ay, a passage or road.. The Roman ways 
are divided into consular, pretorian, military, 
and public ; and of these we have four remark- 
able ones in England : the first, Watling-street, 
or Watheling-street, leading from Daver to 
London, Dunstable, Toucester, Atterston, and 
the Severn, extending as far as Anglesea in 
Wales. The second, called Hikenild or Ike- 
nild-street, stretches from Southampton over 
the river Isis at Newbridge; thence by Cam- 
den and Lichfield; then passes the Derwent 
near Derby, and ends at ‘Tinmouth. The 
third, called Fosse-way, because, in some 
places, it was never perfected, but lies as a 
large ditch, leads from Cornwall through De- 
vonshire, by Tetbury, near Stow in the Wolds; 
and beside Coventry to Leicester, Newark, and 
s6 to Lincoln. The fourth, called Erming or 
Erminage-street, extends from St. David's, in 
Wales, to Southampton. 

Way (Covert, gang, hatch), See Coverr- 
way, Gane, &c. 

Way oF A SHIP, is sometimes thesame as 
her rake, or run forward or backward: but 
this term is most commonly understood of her 
sailing. . 

» Way (Milky). See Garaxy. 

Ways (Rights of) in law. This may be 
grounded on.a special permission ; as when the 
owner of the land grants to another a liberty of 
passing over his grounds, to go to church, to 
market, or the like: in which case the gift or 
grant is particular, and confined to the grantee 
alone; it dies with the person: and if the 
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grantee leaves the country, he cannot assign 
over his right to any other; nor can he justify 
taking another person in his company. A way 
may be also by prescription; as if all the 
owners and occupiers of such a farm have im- 
memiorially used to cross another’s ground : for 
this immemorial usage supposes an original 
grant, whereby a right of way thus appurtenant 
to land may clearly be created. A right of way 
may also arise by act and operation of law ; for 
ifa man grants me a piece of ground in the 
middle of his field, he at the same time tacitly 
and impliedly gives me a way to come at it; 
and I inay cross his land for that purpose with 
out trespass. For when the law doth give any 
thing to one, it giveth impliedly whatsoever is 
necessary for enjoying the same. By the law 
of the twelve tables at Rome, where a mam 
had the right of way over another’s land, and 
the road was out of repair, he who had the 
right of way might go over any part of the land 
he pleased: which was the established rule in 
public as well as private ways. And the law 
of England, in both cases, seems to correspond 
with the Roman. 

WAYED-HORSE, in the manage, is one 
that is already backed and broken, and shews 
a disposition to the manage. 

WAYFA’'RER. s. (way and fare, to go.) 
Passenger ; traveller (Carew). 

WAYFARING. a. Travelling; passing ; 
being on ajourney (Hammond). 
| WAYFARING-TREE. See VIBURNUM. 

To WAYLA/Y. vn. (way and day.) To 
watch insidiously in the way; to beset by 
ambush (Dryden). 

WAYLA’YER. s. (from waylay.) One 
who waits in ambush for another. 

WA’YLESS. a. (from way.) Pathless ; un- 
tracked (Drayton). 

WA'YMARK. s. (way and mark.) Mark 
to guide in travelling (Jeremiah). 

‘70 WA/YMEET. v. a. (pa, Saxon.) To 
lament, or grieve: obsolete GSpenser). 

WAYNESBOROUGH, a town of the 
state of Georgia, in the county of Burke, 30 
miles S. of Augusta. Lon. 82.46 W. Lat: 
33. 45 N. 

~WA‘/YWARD. a. (pa, woe, and pean, 
Sax.) Froward ; peevish ; morose ; vexatious.; 
liking his own way (Fairfax). . 

WA'YWARDLY. ad. Vrowardly; per- 
versely. . 

WA/YWARDNESS. s. (from wayward.) 
Frowardness ; peevishness (Wotton). 

WE. pronoun. The plural of J. Gee I). 

WEAK. a. (pec, Saxon; week, Dutch.) 
1. Feeble; not strong (Locke), 2. Infirm ; 
not healthy (Shakspeare). 3. Soft; pliant; 
not stiff. 4. Low of sound (Ascham). 5. 
Feeble of mind; wanting spirit (Swift). 0. 
Not much impregnated with any ingredient : 
as, a weak tincture; weak beer. 7. Not pow- 
erful; not potent (Swift). 8. Not well sup- 
ported by argument (Hooker). 9g. Unfortified, 
- To WEA/KEN. v. a. To debilitate; to en 
feeble; to deprive of strength (Ray), 
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. WEA'KLING. s. (from weak.) A feeble 


creature (Shakspeare). ; 


WEA'KLY. ad. (from weak.) _1. Feebly; - 


faintly ; without strength. 2, With want of 
efficacy (Bacon). 3. Iudiscreetly ; injudicious» 
ly; timorously ; with feebleness of mind. 


Wea'kKxy. a, (from weak.) Not strong ; not 


healthy (Raleigh). 

WEA’/KNESS. s. (from weak.) 1. Want of 
strength; want of force; feebleness (Dryden). 
2. Want of sprightliness (Pope). 3. Want 
of steadiness (Rogers). 4. Infirmity; un- 
healthiness (Temple). 5. Want of cogency 
(Tillotson). 6. Want of judgment; want of 
resolution 3 foolishness of mind (Milton). 7. 
Defect; failing (Bacon). 

WEA/KSIDE. s. (weak and side.) Foible ; 
deficiency ; infirmity (Temple). 

WEAL, s. (pelan, Saxon; weolust, Dutch.) 
1, Happiness; prosperity; flourishing state 
(Temple), 2. Republic ; state ; public interest. 

WEAL. s. (palan, Saxon:) The mark of a 
stripe (Donne). 

Wea. away. interj. Alas: obsolete GSpen.). 

WEALD, Wald, Walt. Whether singly or 
jointly, signify a wood or grove, from the 
Saxon pealdvd (Gibson). 

WEALTH.s. (paled, rich, Saxon.) 1. Pros- 
perity ; external happiness (Com. Pr.). 2. 
Riches ; money, or precious goods (Dryden). 

WEA'LTHILY. ad. (from wealthy) Rich- 
ly (Shakspeare). 

WEA/LTHINESS. 
Richness. 

WEA’LTHY. a. (from wealth.) Rich; 
opulent; abundant (Spenser). 

To WEAN. v. a. (penan, Saxon.) 1. To put 
froin the breast; to ablactate (Shakspeare). 9. 
‘To withdraw from any habit or desire (,S¢il- 
ling fleet). 

WEA'NEL. Wea’wuine. s. (from wean.) 
1. An animal newly weaned (Spens. Milt.). 2. 
A child newly weaned. 

WEANING OF INFANTS. 
FANCY. 

‘WEANING, in respect to colts and other 
young quadrupeds, must always depend upon 
circumstances, both of season and the direct 
object in view. | Thus, a foal produced at the 
latter end of April, or the beginning of May, 


s. (from wealthy.) 


See In- 


will better bear weaning in the early part of, 


October, than a foal dropt in June will in two 
months after ; and this is readily accounted for 
by the great length of summer the former en- 
joys in respect to growth, strength, and ex- 
ansion over the latter: Where the foal, from 
oats fallen late in the year, is observed to be 
weak in body and constitution, or stinted in 
growth, great advantage may be obtained by 
letting him run in an unrestrained state with 
the dam during the remainder of the winter. 
It is in general the custom, and especially 
with colts and fillies bred for the turf, to wean 
them the latter end of September, or the be- 
ginning of October; as the dam is then again 
occasionally in a state of gestation. 


WEA/PON, s. (peapon, Saxon.) Instru- 
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ment of offence; something with which one 
is armed to hurt anothér (Shakspeare). 

WEA’PONED. a, (from weapon.) Armed 
for offence; furnished with arms (Hayward). : 

WEA’PONLESS. a. (from weapon.) Hav 
ing no weapon ; unarmed (Milton). 

WEA’/PONSALVE. s. A salve which was 
supposed to cure the wound, being applied to 
the weapon that made it (Boyle). 

To WEAR. v. a. preterit wore, participle 
worn. (penan, Saxon.) 4. To waste with use 
and time (Peacham). 2. To consume tedi-« 
ously (Carew). 3. 'To carry appendant to the 
body (Shakspeare). 4. Tovexhibit in appear- 
ance (Dryden). 5. To affect by. degrees 
(Locke). 0. To WEAR out. To harass (Dan.). 
7. To Wear out. To waste.or destroy by de= 
grees (Dryden). 

To Wear. v.n. 1. To be wasted with use 
or time (Exodus). 2. 'To be tediously spent 
(Milton). 3..'To pass by degrees (Rogers). 

Weak. s. (from the verb.) 1. The act of 
wearing; the thing worn (Hudibras). 2. (pen, 
Saxon, a.fen; war, German, a mound.) A 
dam to shut up and raise the water}; often 
written weir or wier (Walton). : ‘ 

WEAR, a river, which rises in the west part. 
of the county of Durham, and divides it into 
two parts ; flowing 5.E. by Stanhope to Bishop 
Auckland,.and thence’ N.E. by Durham to 
Sunderland, where it falls into the German 
ocean. 

WEARD. s. Weard, whether initial og . 
final, signifies watchfulness or care, from the 
Saxon peayivan, to ward or keep (Gibson). 

WEA/RER. s. (from wear.) 1. One who 
has any thing appendant to his person (Add.)< 
2. That which wastes or diminishes (Law). > . 

WEA’/RINESS. s. (from weary.) 1. Lase 
situde; state of being spent with labour (Hale). 
2. Fatigue; cause of lassitude (Clarendon). 3: 
Impatience of anything. 4. Tediousness. . - 

WEA’RING. s. (from wear.) Clothes 
(Shakspeare). 

WEA’RISH. a. (from pen, Saxon, a quag- 
mire.) 1. Boggy; watery. 2. Weak; washy 
(Carew). . 

WEA’RISOME. a. (from weary.) Trouble- 
some ; tedious ; causing weariness (Denham). 

WEA‘RISOMELY. ad. Tediously; so as 
to cause weariness (Raleigh). * 

WEA'RISOMENESS. s. (from wearisome.) 
1, The quality of tiring. 2. The state of being 
easily tired (Ascham). 

EARMOUTH, a village in Durham, on 
the north side of the mouth of the Wear, op- 
posite Sunderland. It is also called Monk 
Wearmouth, having, before the dissolution, 
belonged to the monks. Here is an iron bridge 
over the Wear, of one arch 236 feet span, 
erected in 1790. See IRON BRIDGE. 

WEARMOUTH (Bishop), a village in Dure 
ham, one mile S.W. of Sunderland. It has a 
manufacture of sailcloth. 

To WEA‘RY. v. a. (from the adjective.) 1, 
To tire ; to fatigue; to harass; to subdue by 
labour (Addison). 2. To make impatient of 
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continuance (Shakspeare). 3. 'To subdue or 
harass by any thing irksome (Milton). 

‘Wea’ry. a. (peng, Sax. waeren, to tire, 
Dutch.) 1. Subdued by fatigue; tired with 
labour (Spenser). 2. Impatient of the con- 
tinuance of any thing painful or irksome 
(Clarendon). 3. Desirous to discontinue 
{Shkakspeare). 4, Causing weariness;  tire- 
some (Shakspeare). ; 

“WEA/SAND. s. (paren, Sax. This word is 
very variously written.) The windpipe; the 
passage through which the breath is drawn 
and emitted ; the larynx (Spenser). 

WEASEL, (See Viverra.) This ani- 
mal, though little seen in the environs of 
t6wns, is an animal very well known in most 
parts of the country: it varies in no great de- 
gree from the stoat, either in shape, make, or 
propensity. Its favourite alimentary enjoy- 
ment seems the destruction of eggs by suction ; 
although it pursues and destroys poultry and 
game with equal avidity. By some instinctive 
impulse-of scent or sagacity, the weasel is en- 

abled to follow a hare, which it pursues with 
great enthusiasm ; and whenever the hare un- 
suspectingly squats, if this inveterate enemy 
happen to get up, it immediately makes a 
spring, seizes the hare near the poll, and never 
quits its hold till the animal (running in a 
state of distraction, and with the most piteous 
shrieks) at leigth dies. The weasel may justly 
rank in the list of venomous animals, for its 
bite is, among quadrupeds, almost universally 
fatal: a hare or rabbit bitten by the weasel is 
seldom known to recover. . 

In its pursuits, it has several points much in 
its favour : its activity, and the peculiar forma- 
tion of its claws, enable it to scale walls with 
so much ease, that no spot is secure from its 
depredations. For its luxurious repasts, how- 
éver, upon eges and young poultry, it makes 
some amends to the farmer by its inveteracy to 
rats and mice; having something of the fer- 
ret in its nature, it is to these an implacable 
énemy, and pursues them with mortal hatred. 
Of young -pigeons it is likewise a destructive 
depredator; and when it has young is more 
bold and indefatigable in its researches. In 
the dusk of the evening, and by moonlight, it 
may: frequently be seen stealing from its lurk- 
ing place under faggot-piles or corn-ricks, near 
the farm-house, taking the barns, stables, pig- 
sties, and poultry-house in search of prey ; 

- which, when it has killed, if not too large, it 
drags to its place of retreat. In the summer it 
will venture farther from its haunts, and may 
be often traced by the side of rivulets-and near 
mills, in both places in quest of rats. is 

_WEA/’THER. s. (peden, Saxon.) 1. State 
of the air, respecting either cold or heat, wet 
or dryness (Z’Estrange). 2. The change of 
the state of the air (Bacon). 3. ‘Tempest ; 
Storm’ (Dryden). — * anid 

To Wea’THER. v. a. (from the noun.) “1, 
To expose to the air (Spenser). 2. To pass 
with difficulty (Garth). 3. To WeaTuHER a 
point. -'To -gain- &-point against the wind 
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(Addison). 4. To WeaTtHeER out, 
dure (Addison). 

WEATHER, denotes the state or disposition 
of the atmosphere, with regard to heat and 
cold, drought and moisture, fair or foul, wind, 
rain, hail, frost, snow, fog, &c. See ATMO-: 
SPHERE, Haiti, Heat, Frost, Rain, &c. 

There does not seem in all philosophy any. 
thing of more immediate concernment to us 
than the state of the weather ; as itis in,and by. 
means of the atmosphere, that all plants are 
nourished, and all animals live and breathe ; 
and as any alterations in the density, heat, 
purity, &c. of that, must necessarily be attend-- 
ed with proportionable ones in the state of 
these. 

The great, but recular alterations, a little. 
change of weather makes in many parts of in- 
animate matter, every person knows, in the 
cominon instance of barometers, thermometers, 
hygrometers, &c.; and it is owing partly to 
our inattention, and partly to our unequal and 
intemperate course of life, that we also, like: 
many other animals, do not feel as great and as.- 
regular ones in the tubes, chords, and fibres of 
our own bodies. : 

To establish a proper theory of the weather,. 
it would be necessary to have registers carefully 
kept in divers parts of the globe, for a long 
series of years; from whenee we might be en- 
abled to determine the directions, breadth, and 
bounds of the winds, and of the weather they 
bring with them; with the correspondence 
between the weather of divers places, and the 
difference between one sort and another at the 
same place. We might thus in time learn to 
foretel many great emergencies; as, extraor- 
dinary heats, rains, frosts, droughts, dearths, 
and even plagues, and other epidemical dis« 
eases, &c. 

Mr. Kirwan, in vol. v. of the Transactions 
of the Irish Academy, has laid down the fol- 
lowing rules, as the result of a careful exa- 
mination of observations which had been made 
in England, during a period of 112 years. 

1. When no storm has either preceded or 
followed the vernal equinox, the succeeding 
summer is, in general, dry, or at least so five 
times ont of six. 

g. Ifastorm happen from an easterly point, 
on the foth, goth, or 21st day of May, the en- 
suing summer will, four times in five, be also 
dry. The same event generally takes place, if 
a storm arise on the 25th, 26th, or 27th days 
of March, in any point of the compass. 

3. Should there be a storm, either at south« 
west or-at west-south-west, on the 19th, 20th, 
21st, or 22d of March, the following summer 
is wet, five times out of six. 

In England, if the winters and springs be 
dry, they are mostly cold ; but, if moist, they 
are generally warm : on the contrary, dry suin- 
mers and autumns are usually hot; as moist 
summers are’cold. Thus, if the humidity or 
dryness of a particular season be determined, a 
tolerably correct idea may be formed respecting 
its temperature.To these indications may be 


To en-: 
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added the following maxims; which, being 


the result.of observations made by-accurate in- : 


quirers, may so far be depended upon, as they 
will afford a criterion of the mildness or se- 
verity, and of the dryness or moisture, of future 
seasons. 

1. A moist autumn, succeeded by a mild 
winter, is generally followed by a dry and cold 
spring ; in consequence of which, vegetation 
ts greatly retarded. 

2. Should thesummer be uncommonly wet, 
the sucgeeding winter will be severe; because 
the heat or warmth of the earth will be carried 
off by such unusual evaporation. Farther, wet 
summers are mostly attended with an increased 


quantity of fruit on the white-thorn and dog-: 


rose; nay, the uncommon fruitfulness of these 
shrubs is considered as the 
tensely cold winter. | 
_ 3. A severe winter is always indicated by 
the appearance of cranes and other birds of pas- 
sage at an early period in autumn; because 
they never migrate southwards, till the cold 
season has commenced in the northern regions. 

4. If frequent showers fall in the month 
of September, it seldom rains in May ; and the 
reverse. 

5. On the other hand, when the wind often 
blows from the south-west, during either sum- 


mer or autumn ; when the air is unusually cold. 


for those seasons, both to our sensations, and 
by the thermometer; at the same time, the 
mercury being low in the barometer ;—under 
thesé.conditions, a profuse fall of rain may be 
expected. 

6. Great storms, rains, or other violent com- 
motions of the clouds, produce a kind of crisis 
in the atmosphere; so that they are attended 
with a regular succession, either of fine or of 
bad weather, for some months. 

Lastly, an unproductive year mostly succeeds 
a rainy winter; as a rough and cold autumn 
prognosticates a severe winter.—See also the 
article CLIMATE. | 

WEATHER, in sea-language, is used as an 
adjective, and applied by mariners to every 
thing lying to windward of a particular situa- 
tion : thus, a ship is said to have the weather- 
gage of another, when she is farther to wind- 
ward. ‘Thus also, when a ship under sail pre- 
sents either of her sides to the wind, it is then 
called the weather-side or weather-board; and 
all the rigging and furniture situated thereon 
are distinguished by the same epithet, as the 
weather-shrouds, the weather-lifts, the wea- 
ther-braces, Szc. 

WEA’/THERBEATEN. a. Harassed and 
seasoned by hard weather (Suckling). . 

WEA’THERCOCK. s. (weather and cock.) 
4. An artificial cock set on the top of a spire, 
which by turning shows the point ftom which 
the wind blows (Brown). 2. Any thing fickle 
or inconstant (Dryden). ; 

-_WEA/THERDRIVEN. part. Forced by 
storms or contrary winds (Carew). 

WEA/THERGAGE. s. (weatherand gage.) 
Any thing that shows the weather (Hudit.), 


presage of an in-: 


_ pentandria, order monogynia. 
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WEATHERGLASS. See BAROMETER::. 

WEATHERSPY”. s. (weather and spy.). 
A stargazer; an astrologer; one that foretels 
the weather (Donne). bo itece # 

WEA/THERWISE. a..(weather and wise.) 


. Skilful in foretelling the weather. 


WEA'THERWISER. s. -. (weather and 
wisen, Dutch, to show.) Any thing that fore- 
shows the weather (Derham). ‘a : 

To WEAVE. v. a. preterit. wove, weaved ; 
part. pass. woven, weaved. (penan, Saxon.) 1.. 
To form by texture (Dryden). 2. ‘To unite. 
by intermixture (Addison). 3.'To interpose 3; _ 
to insert (Shakspeare). i 

To Weave. v.n. To work with a loom... ; 

WEA'VER. s. (from weave.) One whe. 
makes thread into cloth (Shakspeare). Ls ly 

WEAVING. See Crioru, ‘Corton, 
Loom, &e. | 

WEEB. s. (pebba, Saxon.) 1. Texture; any 
thing woven (Davies). 2. A kind of dusky 
film that hinders the sight; suffusion (Shak- 
speare). 

WE’BBED. a. (from web.) Joined by a. 
film (Derham). . 

WEBERA, in botany, a genus of the class. 
Corol twisted, . 
berry inferior, two-celled, the cells one-seeded ; 
style elevated ; stigma clavate ; calyx five-cleft.. 
Two species ; one a shrub of Malabar; one an. 
Indian tree with pubescent branches; style. 
much Jonger than the corol. 

WE’BFOOTED. a. (web and foot.) Pal- 
mipede; having films between the toes (Ray). 

WE’/BSTER. s. (pebrzpe, Sax.) A weaver:. 
obsolete (Camden). 

To WED. v. a. (pe'vian, Saxon.) 1. To 
marry; to take for husband or wife (Pope). 
2. To join in marriage (Shakspeare). 3. To- 
unite for ever (Shakspeare). 4. Yo take for 
ever (Clarendon). 5. To unite by love or 
fondness (Z%llotson). 

To Web. v. n, To contract matrimony 
(Shakspeare). 

WE'DDING. s. (from wed.) Marriage 
nuptials ; the buptial ceremony (Greunt). 

WEDELIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia necessaria. Re- 
ceptacle chafly; seeds crowned with from four: 
to ten teeth ; calyx simple, four or five-leaved. 


Two species: one a plant of Carthagena, the 


other of Mexico. - 

WEDGE.  s. (vegge, Danish; wegge, 
Dutch.) 1. A body which, having a sharp 
edge continually growing thicker, is used to 
cleave timber (Spenser. Arbuthnot). 9. A 
mass of metal (Spenser). 3. Any thing in the 
form of a wedge (Milton). sale 

To WEDGE. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
cleave with a wedge (Shakspeare). 2. To 
drive as a wedge is driven (Shakspeare). 3. Ta 
force as a wedge forces (Milton), 4. To fasten 
by wedges (4. Phillips). 5. To fix as a wedge 
(Bentley). ric 

WEDGE, in mechanics, one of the five me= 
chanical powers, orsimpleengines; heing a geow — 
metrical wedge, or yery acute triangular prism, 


WED 
applied to the splitting of wood, or rocks, or 
raising great weights. é 


The wedge is made of iron, or some other 


hard matter, and applied to the raising of 
vast weights, or separating large or very firm 
blocks of wood or stone, by introducing the 
thin edge of the wedge, and driving it in by 
blows struck upon the back by hammers or 
mallets. 

_ The wedge is the most powerful of all the 
simple machines, having an almost unlimited 
and double advantage over all the other simple 
mechanical powers; hoth as it may be made 
vastly thin, in proportion to its height, in 
which consists its own natural power; and as 
it is urged by the force of percussion, or of 
smart blows, which is a force incomparably 
greater than any mere dead weight or pressure, 
such as is employed upon other machines, 
And accordingly we find it preduces effects 
wastly superior to those of any other power 
whatever ; such as the splitting and raising the 
Jargest and hardest rocks ; or even the raising 
and lifting the largest ship, by driving a wedge 

_ below it; which a man can do by the blow of 
2 mallet : and thus the small blow of a ham- 
mer, on the back of a wedge, appears to be 
incomparably greater than any mere pressure, 
and will overcome it. 


To the wedge may be referred all edge-tools, - 
and tools that have a sharp point, in order to. 


cut, cleave, slit, split, chop, pierce, bore, or... : 
~~ to make the whole number forty, According 


the like; as knives, hatchefs, swords, bod- 
kins, &e. . 
In the wedge, the friction against the sides 


ds very great, at least equal to the force to be: 


overcome ; hecanse the wedge retains any po- 
sition to which it is driven; and therefore the 
resistance is at least doubled by the friction. 

Authors have been of various opinions con- 
cerning the principle from whence the wedge 
_ derives its power. Aristotle considers it as 

two levers of the first kind, inclined towards 
each other, and acting opposite ways. Gnido 
Uhbaidi, Mersenne, &c. will have them to be 
levers of the second kind. But De Lanis 
shews, that the wedge cannot be reduced to 
any lever at all, Others refer the wedge to the 
inclined plane. And others again, with De 
Stair, will hardly allow the wedge to have any 
force at all in itself; ascribing much the 
greatest part to the mallet which drives it. 

The dachinie of the force of the wedge, ac- 
_ cording to some writers, is contained in this 
proposition: “‘ If a power directly applied to 
the head of a wedge, be to the resistance to be 
overcome, as the breadth of the back. GB, is to 
the height EC; then the power will be equal 
to the resistance ; and if increased, it will over- 
come it.” . 

But Desaguliers has proved that, when the 
gesistance acts perpendicularly against the sides 
of the wedge, the power is to the whole resist- 
ance, as the thickness of the back is to the 
Jength of both the sides taken together. And 
the same proportion is adopted by Wallis (Op. 

ath. ae p. 1016) ; eill (otr. ad Ver. 
bys); Gravesande (Elem, Math, Jiby i 
VOL. XI—PARTIL, : 


WEE 
cap. 14), and by ahnost all the modern mathe-~ 
maticians. Gravesande, indeed, distinguishes 
the mode in which the wedge acts, jnto two 
cases, one in which the parts of a block of 
wood, &c. are separated farther than the edge 
has penetrated to, and the other in which they 
have not separated farther. See the work just 
mentioned: see also the treatises on Me- 
chanics by Emerson and Gregory, and Lud-« 
lam’s Essay on the Wedge. 

WEDGE-SHAPED LEAF, in botany. Folium 
cuneiforme. Having the longitudinal diameter 
excceding the transverse one, and narrowing 
gradually downwards ; as in apium graveolens, 
saxifraga trydactylites. : 

WEDLOCK. s. (ped and lac, Sax. mar- 
riage and gift.) Marriage; matrimony (Cleaves 
land). 

WE’DNESDAY. s. (povenr'vax, Saxon.) 
The fourth day of the weak, so named by the 
Gothic nations from Woden or Odin. 

Wepnespay (Ash), the first day of Lent. 
Some think the day received this name, or 
Dies cinerum, from the custom, in the early 
ages of the church, of penitents appearing in 
sackcloth and with ashes on their heads. But, 
however certain it is that such a practice pre- 
vailed;..there is no evidence that it was done 

- precisély on that day. ; 
--dndeed it is by no means certain who Grst 
added A sh-wednesday, and three other days, to 
jthe beginning of Lent, in the Roman church, 


to Chrysostom (Hom. 11.in Gen.) days of re- 

z fréshment were allowed in the six weeks as- 

_&igned to Lent in his time, reducing the fasting 

“days to thirty-one, or, as bishop Gunning says, 
thirty-six, The four additional days are sup- 
posed by many to be the appointment of 
Gregory the Great; others ascribe them to 
Gregory the Second, who lived im the begin- 
ning of the eighth century. But one thing is 
clear, says Azorius, (Moral Instit. lib. vii. cap. 
12.) that Lent had been observed more than 
six hundred years before Ash-wednesday was 
added. 

WEE. a. (weeing, Dutch.) Little; small 
(Shakspeare). 
 WEE/CHELM. s. A species of elm (Bac,). 

- WEED. s. (peoo, Saxon, tares.) 1. An 
herb noxious or useless (Mortimer). 2. (poena, 
Saxon ; waed, Dutch.) A garment; clothes ; 
habit ; dress (Hooker). 

To Wexzp. v. a. (from the noun.) 1, To rid 
of noxious plants (Mortimer). 2. To take 
away as noxious plants (Shakspeare). 3. To 
free from any thing hurtful (Howel). 4. To 
root out vice (Locke). 

WE’EDER. s. (from weed.) One that takes 
away any thing noxious (S/akspeare). 

WE'EDHOOK. s. (weed and hook.) A 
hook by which weeds-are extirpated (Z'usser)._ 

WE’EDLESS. a. (from weed.) Free from 
weeds ; free from any thing useless or noxicus 
(Donne). 

_ WHR'EDY. a. (from weed.) - 1. Consisting 
of weeds (Shakspeare). 2. Abounding with 
weeds (Dryden). op 


Wt 
WEEK. s. (peoc, Sax; weke, Dutch; 


wecka, Swedish.) The space of seven days. 

WHEKDAY. s. (week and day.) Any day 
pot Sunday (Pope). 

WE’EKLY. a. (from week.) Happening or 
done once a week ; hebdomadary (Sw7/?). 

We’exvy. ad, (from week.) Once a week ; 
by hebdomadal periods (Ayliffe). 

WEEL. s. (peel, Saxon.) 1. A whirlpool. 
2. A twiggen snare or trap for fish. __ 

To WEEN. ». x. (penan, Saxon.) To think; 
to imagine; to fancy: obsoleté (Spenser). 

To WEEP. v. n. preterit and participle pas- 
sive wept, weeped. (peopan, Saxon.) 1. To 
show sorrow by tears (Deuteronomy). 2. ‘To 
shed tears from any passion GSAakspeare). 3. 
To lament; to complain (Numbers), 

To Weer. v.a. 1. To lament with tears ; to 
bewail; to bemoan (Dryden). 2. To shed 
moisture (Milton). 3. To drop (Pope). 4- 
To abound with wet (Mortimer). | 

WF’EPER. s. (from weep.) 1. One who 
sheds tears; a mourner (Dryden). 2. A white 
border on the sleeve of a mourning coat. 

WE’ERISH. a. (See WeartsH.) 1. In- 
sipid ; weak; washy. 2. Sour; surly (Asch.). 

WEERT, a town of Dutch Brabant, taken 
by the French in 1794. It is 12 miles W. of 
Ruremonde. Lon. 5.38 E. Lat. 51.7 N. 

To WEET. ‘v. n. preterit wot, or wote. 
(przan, Saxon 5 weten, Dutch.) To know; to 
be informed: obsolete (Spenser). 

WHEETLESS, a.. (from weet.) Unknowing. 

WEEVER, in ichthyology. See Tra- 
CHINUS. ’ 

WEeEEVER, 2 river, which rises in the N. 
part of Shropshire, runs across Cheshire, and 
receiving the Dane from the E., enters the 
estuary of the Mersey. It is mavigable to 
Winsford, some miles above Northwich in 
Cheshire. 

‘WEEVIL, in entomology. See Cur- 
CULIO. ; ee 

WEFT. The old preterit and participle pas- 
sive from Jo wave (Spenser). 

Weert. s. (guaive, French 3, vofa, to wan- 
der, Islandic ; vagus, Lat.) Thatof which the 
claim is generally waved; any thing wandering 
without an owner (Ben Jonson). 

Wert. s. (pepzta, Sax.) The woof of cloth. 

WE'FTAGE. s. (from weft.) Texture. 

WEIBSTADT, a town of Germany, in 
the bishopric of Spire, 20 miles S.E. of Hei- 
delberg. Lon. 9.23 E. Lat. 49. 19 N. 

WEICHTERBACH, a town of Germany, 
in Weteravia, and in the county of Isenberg, 
seated on the river Kintz, with a castle, where 
the count resides. _ 

WEIDEN, a town of Germany, in the up- 
per palatinate of Bavaria, seated on the Nab, 


10 miles N.W. of Leuchstenberg. Lon. 12. 


10 E. Lat. 49. 34. N. 

' WEIGELIA, in botany, a genus of the 

class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx 

five-leaved; corol funnel-form ; .style from 

the base of the germ ; stigma peltate, one- 

seeded. ‘Two species; shrubs of Japan. ; 
To WEIGH. v. a. (pegam, Sax. wayhen, 


WEI 


Dut.) 1. To examine by the balance (Milton). 
2. To be equivalent to in weight (Boyle). 3- 
To pay, allot, or take by weight (Zech.). 4. 
To raise; to take up the anchor (Knolles). 5. 
To examine; to balance in the mind ; to con- 
sider (Clarendon). 6. To compare by the 
scales (Pope). 7. To regard; to consider as 
worthy of notice (Shakspeare). 8. To WreicH 
down. To overbalance (Dan.). 9. To Wr1eH 
down. To overburden; to oppress with weight ; 
to depress (Addison). 

To Wz1GH. v. n. 1., To have weight 
(Brown). 2. 'To be considered as important 
(Addison). 3. To raise the anchor (Dryden). 
4. To bear heavily; to press hard (Shakspeare). 
5. To sink by its own weight (Bacon).. 

WEIGHED. a. (from weigh.) Experienced. 

WE'GHER. s. (from weigh.) He who - 
weighs. 46 

WEIGHT. s. (pihz, Saxon.) 1. Quantity 
measured by the balance (Arbuthnot). 2. A 
mass by which, as the standard, other bodies 
are examined (Swift), 3. Ponderous mass 
(Bacon). 4. Gravity; heaviness ; tendency to 
the centre (Wilkins). 5. Pressure; burden} 
overwhelming power (Shakspeare). 6. Im~ 
portance ; power; influence; efficacy; conse- — 
quence; moment (Locke). ~ . 


WIGHT, in commerce, denotes a body of 
a known weight, appeinted to be put in the ba-, 
lance against other bodies, whose weight is re- 
quired. . 

The security of commerce depending, in a 
good measure, on the justness of weights, which 
are usually of lead, iron, or brass, most nations | 
have taken care to prevent the falsification of 
them, by stamping or marking them by proper 
eilicers, after being adjusted by some original 
standard. Thus in England, the standard of 
weights is kept in the Exchequer, bya particular 
officer, called the clerk of the market. — iis 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (Regulation of). This 
is a branch of the king’s prerogative. For the 
public convenience, these ought to be universally 
the same throughout the nation, the better to re- 
duce the prices of articles to equivalent values. 
But as weight and measure are things in their 
nature arbitrary and uncertain, it is necessary 
that they should be reduced to some fixed rule 
or standard. It is, however, impossible to fix 
such a standard by any written law or oral pro- 
clamation; as no person can, by words only, 
give to another an adequate idea of a pound 
weight, or foot rule. It is therefore expedient 
to have recourse to some visible, palpable, ma- | 
terial standard, by forming a comparison with 
which all weights and measures may be reduced 
to one uniform size. Such a standard was an- 
ciently kept at Winchester ; and we find in the 
laws of king Edgar, near a century before the — 


‘conquest, an injunction that that measure should — 


be observed throughout the realm. Pt Meena 
Most nations: have regulated the standard of 
measures of length from some parts of ‘the hu- 
man body; as ihe palm, the hand, the span, the — 
foot, the cubit, the ell (ulna or arm), the pace,» 
and the fathom. But as they are of different © 
dimensions in men of different proportions, an-_ 
cient historians inform us, that a new standard 
of length was fixed by our king Henry the First ; 
who commended that the ulna, or ancient elly - 
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which answers to the modern yard, should be 
made of the exact length of his own arm. 

A standard of long measure being once gained, 
all others are easily derived from it; those of 
greater length by multiplying that original 
standard, those of less by dividing it. Thus, by 
the statute called compositio ulnarum et perti- 
carum, 54 yards make a perch; and the yard is 
subdivided into three feet, and each foot into 
twelve inches, which inches will be each of the 
Jength of three barleycerns. But some, on the 
contrary, derive all measures by composition, 
from the barleycorn. . 

Superficial measures are derived by squaring 
those of length; and measures of capacity by 
cubing them. pig 

The standard of weights was originally taken 
from grains or corns of wheat, whence our lowest 
defomination of weights is still called a grain ; 
thirty-two of which are directed, by the statute 

 €ailed compositio mensurarum, to compose a 
pennyweight, twenty of which make an ounce, 
. and twelve ounces a pourid, Xe. _ 

Under king Richiard the First it was ordained, 
that there should be only one weight and one 
measure throughout the nation; and that the 
custody of the assize or standard of weights and. 
measures should be Committed to certain per- 
sons in every city and borough; from whence 
the ancient office of the king’s ulnager seems to 
have been derived. These original standards 
were called pondus regis, and mensura domini 
regis, and are directed by a variety of subsequent 
statutes to be kept in the Exchequer-chamber, 
by an officer called the clerk of the market, ex- 
cept the wine gallon, which is committed to the 
eity of London, and kept in Guildhall. 

‘The Scottish standards are distributed among 
the oldest boroughs. The elward is kept at 
Edinburgh, the pint at Stirling, the pound at 
Lanark, and the firlot at Linlithgow. 

‘The two principal weighis established in Great 
Britain are troy weight and avoirdupois weight, 
as before mentioned. Under the head of the 
former it may farther be added, that a carat is a 
weight of four grains; but when the term is ap- 
plied to gold, it denotes the degree of fineness. 
Any quantity of gold is supposed divided into 
twenty-four parts. If the whole mass is pure 

gold, it is said to be twenty-four carats fine; if 
there are twenty-three parts of pure gold, and 
one part of alloy or base metal, it is said te be 
twenty-three carats fine, and so on. 

Pare gold is too soft to be used for coin. The 
standard coin of this kingdom is 22 carats fine. 
A pound of standard goid is coined into 441 
guineas, and therefore every guinea should weigh 

_ © dwts. 932 grains. — 

A pound of silver for coin contains 14 oz. 
2 dwts.pure'silver, and 18 dwis, alloy; and 
standard silver plate 11 ounces pure silver, with 
one ounce alloy. A pound of standard silver is 

coined into 62 shillings, and therefore the weight 
of a shilling should be 3 dwts. 2023 grains. 

Weights may be distinguished into ancient and 
modern, foreign and domestic. 

Ancient Weights.—1. Those of the ancient Jews, 
reduced to the English troy weights, will stand 
as in the following table: 
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2. Grecian and Roman weights, reduced to 
English troy weight, will stand as in the fol- 
lowing table: - 
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The Roman ounce is the English aveirdupois 
ounce, which they divided into seven denarii, as 
well as eight drachms: and since they reckoned 
their denarius equal to the Attic drachm, this 
will make the Attic weights one-eighth heavier 
than the corresponding Roman weights. 


Modern European Weights —1. English weights: 
By the twenty-seventh chapter of Magna Charta, 
the weights all over Wngland are to-be the same ; 
but for different commodities, there are two dif- 
ferent sorts, viz. Troy weight and avoirdupois 
weight. The origin from which they are both 
raised is a grain. of wheat gathered in the middle 
of the ear, 

In troy weight, twenty-four of these grains 
make one pennyweight sterling; twenty penny- 
weights make one ounce ; and twelve ounces one 
pound, 

By this weight we weigh gold, silver, jewels, 
and liquors. The apothecaries also use the troy 
pound, ounce, and grain; but they differ from 
the rest in the intermediate divisions. They 
divide the ounce into eight drachms ; the drachm 
into three scruples, and the scruple into twenty 
grains, . 

In avoirdupoise weight the pound contains 
sixteen ounces, but the ounce is less by near one- 
twelfth than the troy ounce.; this latter contain- 
ing 490 grains, and the former only 448, The 
ounce contains 16 drachms; 80 ounces avoir- 
dupois are only equal to 73 ounces troy; and 17 
pounds troy equal to 14 pounds avoirdupois. 

By avoirdupois weight are weighed mercury, 
and grocery wares, base metals, wool, tallow, 
hemp, drugs, bread, &c. 
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Table of Troy Weight as used by the Goldsmiths. 
Grains. ; 
"og Puvaviole 
480 {| 20 | Ounce. 
5760 | 240 | 12 | Pound. 


Apothecaries. 
Grains. 
~ 20 | Seruple. 
60 | 3 | Drachm. 


480 {| 24| 8 | Ounce. 
5760 | 288 | 96 | 12 | Pound. 


’ Tatle of Avoirdupois Weight. 
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Mr. Ferguson gives the following comparison 
between troy and avoirdupois weight. 
175 troy pounds are equal to 144 avoirdupois 
pounds. 
troy ounces are equal to 122 avoirdupois 
ounces, 
1 troy pound contains 5760 grains. 

1 avoirdupois pound contains 7000 grains. 

1 avoirdupois ounce contains 4375 grains. 

1 avoirdupois dram coniains 27 84375 grains. 

1 troy pound contains 13 oz. 2.651428576 

drams avoirdupois. 

1 avoirdupois tb. contains 1 Ib. 

16¢r. troy. 

Therefore the avoirdupois Ib. is to the Ib. troy 
as 175 to 144, and the avoirdupois oz. is to the 
troy 02. as 4372 1 is t0 480. 

Whe moneyers, jewellers, &e. have a particular 

class of weights for gold and precious stones, 
viz. carat and grain ; and for silver, the penny- 
weight and grain. The moneyers have alse a 
peculiar subdivision of the troy grain: thus, di- 
viding 


202. i1 divts. 


the grain into 20 mites, 
the mite into 24 droits, 
the droit into 20 periots, 
the periot into 24 blanks. 


The dealers in wool have likewise a particular 


set of weights ; viz. the sack, weigh, tod, stone, . 


and clove; the proportions of which are as be-" 
low ; viz. 

ihe sack containing 2 weighs, 

the weigh ......... 6§ tods, 

the tod. « vateew hogs 2 BLOMORS 


the stone.......... 2 cloves, 
the clove........-. 7 pounds. 
Also 12 sacks make a last, or 4368 pounds. - 
Farther, 
56 lb. of old hay, or 60ib. new hay, make @ 
truss. ; 


40 Ib. of straw make a truss. 
36 trusses make a lead, of hay or straw. 
14)b. make a stone. 

5 lb. of glass a stone. 


Other nations have also certain weights pecu- 
liar to themselves: thus, Spain has its arrobas, 
containing 25 Spanish pounds, or one- fourth of 


. the common quintal: its quintal macho, contain- 


ing 150 pounds, or one-half common quintal, or 
6 arrobas: its adarme, containing one-sixteenth 
of its ounce. And for gold, it has its castillan, 
or one-hundredth of a pound; and its tomin, 
containing 12 grains, or one- eighth of a castillan. 
The same are in use in the Spanish West Indies. 
Portugal has its arroba, containing 32 Lisbon 
arratals, or pounds: Savary also mentions its 
faratelle, containing 2 Lisbon pounds; and its 
rottolis, containing about 12 pounds. And for 
gold, its chego, containing four carats. The 
same are used in the Portuguese East Indies. 
Italy, and particularly Venice, have their 


migliaro, containing four mirres ; the mirre con~ 


taining 30 Venice pounds; the saggio, coniain- 
ing a sixth part of an ounce. Genoa has five 
kinds of weights, viz. large weights, whereby all 
merchandizes are weighed at the custom-house ; 
cash weights for piastres, and other specie ; the 
cantara, or quintal, for the coarsest commodities ; ; 
the large balance for raw silks, and the small 
balance for the fine coun dina, Sicily has its 
rottolo, 32 and a half pounds of Messina. 

Gavan, Flanders, Holland, the Hanse 
towns, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, &c. have 
their schippondt, which at Antwerp and Ham- 
burgh is 300 pounds; at Lubeck, 320; and at 
Coningsberg, 400 pounds, In Sweden, the schip- 
pondt for copper is 320 pounds; and ‘the schip- 
pondt for provisions 400 pounds. At Riga and 
‘Revel, the schippondt is 400 pounds; at Dant- 
ziCc, 340 pounds; in Norway, 300 pounds; af 
Amsterdam, 300; containing 20 lyspondts, each 
weighing 15 pounds. 

In Muscovy, they weigh their large commo- 
dities by the bercheroct, or berkewits, containing 
400 of their pounds. They have also the poet 
or poede, containing 40 pounds, or one-tenth of 
the bercheroct. ; 

In order to shew the proportion of the several 
weights used throughout Europe, we shall add a 
reduction of them to one standard, viz. the Lon- 
don and Amsterdam pound. 

1. Proportion of the weights of the principal 
places of Europe. ; 

The 100 lb, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, | 
are equal to 


1b. 
91 
96 
88 
106 
90 


OZ. 

8 of Amsterdam, Paris, &e. 

8 of Antwerp or Brabant. 

0 of Rouen, the viscounty weight. 
0 of Lyons, the city weight. 

9-of Rochelle. - ; 


9 


, 
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Tb. oz. . 
407 11 of Toulouse and Upper Languedoc. 
0 of Marseilles or Provence. 

7 of Geneva. 

5 of Hamburgh. 

7 of Francfort, &c. 

1 of Leipsic, &c. 

‘4 of Genoa. 
11 of Leghorn. 
11 of Milan. 

0 of Venice. 
10 of Naples. 

0 of Seville, Cadiz, &e. 
13 of Portugal. 

5 of Liege. 

2 of Russia. 
3, of Sweden. 
89 < of Denmark. 

2. Proportion of the weights of the chief cities 

an Europe, to those of Amsterdam. 


100 pounds of Amsterdam are equal to 


Ib. 
of Alicant. 
of Antwerp. 
of Archangel, or 3 poedes. 
of Arschot. 
of Avignon. 
-of Basil in Switzerland. 
of Bayonne in France. 
of Bergamo. 
of Bergen-op-Zoom. | 
of Bergen in Norway. 
of Bern. 
of Besancon. 
of Bilboa. 
of Bois le due. 
of Bologna. __ 
of Bourdeaux. 
of Bourg en Bresse. 
of Bremen. 
of Breslaw. 
of Bruges. 
of Brussels. 
of Cadiz. 
‘of Cologne. 
125 of Coningsberg. 
1073 of Copenhagen. 
87 rottos of Constantinople, 
1133 of Dantzic. 
of Dort. 
of Dublin. 
of Edinburgh. 
of Florence. 
of Francfort on the Maine. 
of Gaunt. 
of Geneva. 
of Genoa, cash weight. 
of Hamburgh. 
of Leyden. 
105 | of Leipsic. © oe 
105% of Liege. 
of Lisle. | 
of Leghorn. 
4 of Lisbon. ‘ 
of London, avoirdupois weight. 
of Lovaine. _ 
of Lubec. 
of Lucca, light weight. 
of Lyons, city ditto. 
of Madrid. 
of Marlines. _ 
1233 of Marseilles. 


Ib. 
154 
168 
120 


of Messina, light weight. 
of Milan. 
of Montpelier. 
bercherocts of Muscovy. 
of Nantes. 
of Nancy. 
of Naples. 
of Nuremberg. 
of Paris. 
4 of Revel. 
of Riga. _ 
of Rochelle. 
of Rome. ‘ 
of Rotterdam. . 
of Rouen, viscounty weight. 
of St. Malo. 
of St. Sebastian. 
+ of Saragossa. — 
of Seville. 
of Smyrna. 
of Stetin. 
81 of Tholouse and Upper Languedoc. 
151 of Turin. 
1581 of Valencia. 
182 of Venice, small weight. 


We shall now notice the correspondence be™ 
tween English weights and some modern weights 
én France and other countries : 


ENGLISH Weicuts. 
Troy Weight. 


jb. oz. drms. scruples. grains. grammes, 
1 = 12 = 96 = 283 = 5760 = 372.96 
l= 8S= 24= 480 = 31.08 
l= 3 = 60 = 3.885 
l= 2 = 1395 
1 = 0.06475 
Avoirdupois Weight. 
Yb. oz.. drms. grains. grammes. 
1 = 16 = 256 = 7000 = 453.25 
l= 16 = 487.5 = 28.32 
l= 27.975 = 181 
GERMAN. 


“1\bs. or grs. English troy, = 74 tbs. or grs. 

German apothecaries’ weight. 

loz. Nuremberg, medic. weight, = 7 dr. 2 sc. 
9 grains English, 

i mark Cologne, = 7 0z. 2 dwt. 4 gr. English 
troy. 

DutcH. 

i lb. Dutch, = 1 1b. 3 0z, 16 dwt. 7 gr. En- 
glish trey. 

7872 lbs. Dutch, = 1038 lbs. English troy. 
Swedish Weights, uscd ly Bergman and Scheele. 
The Swedish pound, which is divided like the 

English apothecary, or troy, pound, weighs 


6556 grains troy. 


The kaune of pure water, according to Berg- — 
man, weighs 42250 Swedish grains, and occupies 
100 Swedish cubical inches. Hence ithe kanne- 
of pure water weighs 48088 719444 English troy 
srains, or is equal to 189.9413 Engiish cubic 
inches; and the Swedish longitudinal] inch is 
equal to 1.238435 English longitudinal inches. 

From these data, the following rules are de- 
duced : 

1. To reduce Swedish longitudinal inches to 
English, multiply by 1.2384, or divide by 0.80747. 
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2. To reduce Swedish to English cubical 
inches, multiply by :9, or divide by 0.5265. 
3. To reduce the Swedish pound, ounce, dram, 


scruple, or grain, to the corresponding English | 


troy denomination, multiply by 1.1382, or divide 
by 8.786. , 

4, To reduce the Swedish kannes to: English 
wine pints, multiply by .1520207, or divide by 
6.57804. 

5. The lod, a weight sometimes used by Berg- 
man, is the 32d part of the Swedish pound: 
Therefore, to reduce it to the English troy 
pound, multiply by .03557, or divide by 28.1156. 


Correspondence-of English Weights with those used - 


tn France before the Revolution. 


The Paris pound, poids de mare of Charle- 
magne, contains 9216 Paris grains; it is divided 
into 16 ounces, each ounce into 8 gros, and each 
gros into 72 grains. It is equal to 7561 English 
troy grains. : 

The English troy pound of 12 ounces contains 
5760 English troy grains, and is equal to 7021 
Paris grains. 

The English avoirdupois pound of 16 ounces 
contains 7000 English troy grains, and is equal 
to 8538 Paris grains. 

To reduce Paris grains to English 

troy grains, divide by......... 

To reduce English troy grains to 

Paris grains, multiply by...... 

To reduce Paris ounces to English 

troy, divide bY wet ea co. 

To reduce English troy ounces to 

Paris, multiply by.,.......0. 

Or the conversion may be made by means of 

the following tables : 


I. To reduce French to English Troy Weight. 


1.2189 


1.015734 


The Paris pound.. = 7561 
The ounce.\.....= 472.5625 (_ English 
The gros... ...+. =, 59.0703 troy grains. 


\ 


8204 
I. To reduce English Troy to Paris Weight. 


The grain........ = 


The English troy pound he = 7021. a; 
12 OUNCES Woy see caps ee 

The troy ounce, .......¢66-. = 585.0893 & 

The dram of 60 grains...... = 73.1354 A 

The pennyweight or denier, 29.2541 r “2 
OF 24 PTAIns, var 6s etal : |g 

The scruple of 20 grains..... = 24.3784! 4, 

MLC SEAN Cys been Se amie ce Gad 1.2189 ) ‘ 
ILE. To reduce English Avoirdupois to Paris 

Weight. 

The avoirdupois pound of ) © a 
16 .ounces, or 7000 troy} = 8538, i 
SrAlOS. <5 coves oe ah eels = 

Thevouircess secu alee = 533.6250 S 


Lalle, shewing the Comparison between French and 
English Grains, (Poid de Marc.) 


French grs. = Eng. grs.|/Eng. grs.= French grs. 


1.2189 
2.4378 
8.6568 
4.8757 
6.0947 
7.3136 
8.0325 
9.7515 
10.9764 - 


Cro G8 0 
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French grs. = Eng. grs.||Eng. grs. = French grs. 


10 8.203 10 | 12.189 
20 | 16.407 20 | 24.378 
30 | 24.611 30 | 36.568 
40 | 32815 40 | 48.757 
50 | 41.019 50 | 60.247 
60 | 49.223 60 | 73.136 
70 | 87.427 70 | 85.325 
80 | 65.631 ~ 80) |, 97.515 
90 | 73.835 90 | 109.704 
100 82.03 100 | 121.89 
200 | 164,07 200 | 243.78 
300 | 246,11 300 | 365.68 
400 | 328.15 400 | 487.57 
600 | 410.19 500 | 609.47. 
600 | 492.23 600 | 731.36 
700 | 674.27 700 | 853.25 
800 | 656.31 800 | 975.15 
900 | 738.35 900 | 1097.04 
1000 | 8203/1000 | 1218.9 
2000 | 1640.7 2000 | 2437.8 
3000 | 2461.1 3000 | 3646.8 
4000 | 8281.5 4000 | 4875.7 
5000 | 4101.9 5000 | 60947 
6000 | 49223 6000 | 7313.6 
7000 | 5742.7 7000 | 8532.5 
8000 | 6563.1 8000 | 9751.5 
9000 | 7383.5 9000 | 10970.4 
10,000 | 8203.0 || 10,000 |. 12189.0 


New French Weights (calculated ly Dr. Duncan, jun. ), 
English grains. 


Milligramme.., = 0154 
Centigramme.. = 1544 
Decigramme.,. = 1.5444 Avoirdupois. 
Gramme...... = 15.4440 Ib. oz. dr. 
Decagramme...=  1544102= 0 0 5.65 
Hecatogramme = 1544.4023= 0 8 8&5 
Kilogramme..,= 1544402384 2 3 5 


154440.2344 = 22 1 Q 


Weights used in the several parts of Asia, the East 
Indies, China, Persia, &c.—In Turkey, at Smyrna, 
&c. they use the batman, or battemant, contain- 
ing six occos, ihe occo weighing three pounds 
four-fifths English. They have another batman ; 
much less, consisting, as the former, of six 
occos; but the occo only containing fifteen 
ounces English ; 44 occos of the first kind make 
the Turkish quintal. At Cairo, Alexandretta, 
Aleppo, and Alexandria, they use the rotto, 
rotton, or rottoli; at Cairo, and other parts of 
Kgypt, it is 144 drachms, being somewhat over 
an English pound. At Aleppo there are three 
Sorts of rottos; the first 720 drachms, making 
about seven pounds English, and serving to 
weigh cottons, galls, and other large commodities; 
the second is 624 drachms, used for all silks but 
white ones, which are weighed by the third rotto 
of 700 drachms. At Seyda the rotto is 600 
drachms, 

The other ports of the Levant, not named here, 
use some of these weights, particularly the occo, 
or ocgua, the rottoli, and rotto, 

The Chinese weights are the piece, for large 
commodities ; it is divided into 100 catis, or 
cattis, though some say into 125; the cati into 
16 tacls, or tales, each tale equivalent to 15 of 


Myriogramme.. 


. 


an ounce English, or the weight of one rial and 
yz» and containing 12 mas, or masses, and each 
mas 10 condrins. So that the Chinese piece 
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amounts to 137 pounds English avoirdupois, 
and the cadi to 1 pound 8 ounces. The picol 
for silk contains 66 catis and 4: the bahar, 
’ bakaire, or barr, contains 300 catis. 

- Tonquin has also, the same weights, mea- 
sures, &c. as China. Japan has only one weight, 
viz. the cati, which, however, is different from 
that of China, as containing 20 taels. At Surat, 
Agra, and throughout the states of the Great 
Mogul, they use the man, or maund, where- 
ef they have two kinds, the king’s man, or 
king’s weight, and the man simply; the first 
used for the weighing of common provisions, 
containing 40 seers, or seres, and each seera 
just Paris pound. The common man, used in 
the weighing of merchandise, consists likewise 
of 40 seers, but each seer is only estimated at 
12 Paris ounces, or ¢ of the other seer. 

The man may be looked on as the common 
weight of the East Indies, though under some 
difference of name, or rather of pronunciation, 
it being called mao at Cambaya, and im other 
places mein, and maun. The seer is properly 
the Indian pound, and of universal use; the like 
may be said of the bahar, tael, and catti above- 
mentioned. 

The weights of Siam are the piece containing 
two shans, or cattis; but the Siamese catti is 
only half the Japanese, the latter containing 20 
taels, and the former oniy 10; though some 
gmake the Chinese catti only 16 taels, and the 
Siamese 8. The tael contains 4 baats or ticals, 
each about a Paris ounce; the baat % selings, or 
mayons; the mayon 2 fouangs; the fouang 4 
payes; the paye 2 clams; the sompaye half a 
fouang. | 

It is to be observed, that these are the names 
of their coins as well as weights; silver and gold 
being commodities there sold, as other things, by 
their weights. 

In the isle of Java, and particularly at Ban- 
tam, they use the gantan, which amounts to 

‘mear three Dutch pounds. In Golconda, at 
Visapour, and Goa, they have the furatelle, con- 
taining 1 pound 14 ounces English ; the mangalis 
er mangelin for weighing diamonds and precious 
stones, weighing at Goa 5 grains, at Golconia, 

&c.di grains. They havealso the rotolo, containing 


142 ounces English ; the metrico!, containing the — 


sixth part of an ounce; the wall for piasters 
‘and ducats, containing the 73d part of a rial. 

In Persia they use two kinds of batmans or 
‘mans, the one called cahi or cheray, which is 
the king’s weight; and the other batman of 
Tauris. The first weighs 13 pounds 10 ounces 
English; the second 64 pounds. Its divisions 
are the ratel, or a 16th; the derhem, or drachm, 
which is the 50th; the meschal, which is half 
the derhem; the dung, which is the 6tit part of 


the meschal, being equivalent to six caret-grains ; , 


and, lastly, the grain, which is the fourth part 


‘of the dung. They have also the vakie, which — 


“exceeds a little our ounce ; the sah-cheray, equal 
‘to the 1170th part of the derhem ; and the teman, 
used to weigh out large payments of meney with- 
-out telling ; its weight is that of 50 abassis. 
African and American weights. We have 
little to say as to the weights of America; the 
several European colonies there making use of 
the weights of the states or kingdoms of Europe 
they belong to. For, as to the aroue of Peru, 
which weighs 27 pounds, it is evidently no other 
than the Spanishiarreba, with a little difference 


ia the name. 
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As to the weights of Africa, there are ‘few 
places that have any, except Egypt, and the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, whose 
weights have been already enumerated among 
those of the ports of the Levant. The island of 
Madagascar indeed ‘has weights, but none that 
exceed the drachm, nor are they used for any 
thing but gold and silver. 

WerIcHTs AND measuRES. The standard of 
measures was originally kept at Winchester, . 
which measure was, by the law of king Edgar, 
ordained to be observed through the kingdom. 

By’stat. 35 G. IIL. c. 102, the justices in quar- 
ter sessions in every county are required to) ap- 
point persons to examine the weights and ba- 
lances within their respective jurisdictions. These 
inspectors may seize and examine weights in 
shops, &c. and seize false weights and balances 5 
and the offender, being convicted before one 
justice, shall be fined from 5s. to 20s, Per- 
sons obsiructing the inspectors to forfeit from — 
5s. to 40s. Inspectors to be recompensed out of 
the county-rate. Standard weights to be pur- 
chased by the sessions out of the county-rate, 
and produced to all persons paying for the pro- 
duction thereof. Informations to be within one 
month. a 

WEIGHT TO THE SCALE, in horse-racing. 
Bringing the proper weight to the scale immedt- 
ately after each heat, isin racinga very important 
consideration. Whatever weight by the condi- 
tions, whether in plate, match, sweepstakes, or 
subscription, a horse is appointed to carry, the 
rider or jockey must have assertained before 
the stewards, or clerk of the course, by the 
scales and weights publicly affixed to the start- 
ing-post of every race ground for that purpose. 


- As soon as every heat is ended, such rider or 


jockey is to ride his horse up to the scales, 
there to be weighed in succession; and any 
rider or jockey neglecting so to do, dismount 
ing before he reaches the scale, or not bringing 
his full- weight when there, the horse in either 
case is deemed equally distanced, and can start 
no more. Nash 

WEIGHT FOR AGE; a frequent phrase upon 
the turf. In racing advertisements, proposals 
of various kinds appear in respect to the 
weights which are te be carried by horses a 
year younger or older than others. Such ad- 
vertisements vary, in some degree, between 
the weights of one place of sport and another ; 
but as the gold cup weights at Oxford are con- 
sidered a fair criterion, they are here introduced 
in explanation. 


st. Ib. 
Four year olds carry - yen) 
Five year olds eee ey 4 
Six yearolds - - - 9 O 
‘and aged ~ epee tr ttiay see 


WertGuT FOR INCHES. When a plate is 
advertised to be run for by horses ‘* to carry 
weight for inches,” it is then called a Givz 
AND TAKE PLATE, which see. 

WENGHTILY. ad. (from weighty.) 1. 
Heavily; ponderously. 2. Solidly ; amport- 
antly (Broome). . | 

WEIGHTINESS. s. (from weighty.) 1. 
Ponderosity ; gravity; heaviness. 2. Solidity 5 


force (Locke), 3. Importance (Hayward). 


WEI 
' WEIGHTLESS. a. (from weighi.) Light; 
having fio gravity (Sandys). : 

WEIGHTY. a. (from weight.) 1. Heavy; 
ponderous (Dryden). 2. Important; moment- 
ous 5 efficacious (Swift). 3; igorous; severe: 
not used (Shakspeare). 

WEIL, or Wyt, a free imperial town of, 
Suabia, in the duchy of Wirtemburg. The 
inhabitants are Roman catholics: It is seated 
on the Worm, twelve miles west of Stuteard, 
and twenty north of Tubingen: Lon: 8; 
50H: Lat: 48: 46 N. 

WEILBURG, a town of Germaiy, in the 
circle of Upper Rhine, and county of Nassau. 
dt is seated on the Lahn, ¢2 miles N.E. of 
Nassau, 22 N.W? of Francfort, and 29 E: of 
Meniz: Lov. 8.26E:; Lat. 50. 18 N. 

WEIMAR, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Tharingia, with a magnificent castle, the re- 
sidence of the duke of Saxe Weimar. It is 
seated on the Iim, 20 miles N-R. of Erfurt, 
aid twenty W.S:W. of Naumbure: Lon. 11; 
§2 B. Bat.61) 6 N, 

 WEINGARTIN, a town of Germany, in 
the palatitiate of the Rhine, seated on the 
Printza, four miles N.E: of Dourlach, and 
nine south of Philipsburg. Lon. 9. 30 E. 
Lat: 49: 5 N; 

WEINHEIM, a town of Gerinany, in the 
palatinate of ine Rhine, (0 miles N; of Heidel: 
berg; Lon: 8. 46 FE. Lat. 49 35 N, 

WEINMANNIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class octandria, order digvnis. Calyx four- 
eaved : corol four-petalled: capsule two-celled, 
two-beaked: Seven species: trees of the West 
Indies, Cape, or Australasia. 

WEISBADEN, a town of Germany, in 
the electorate of Mentz, where there are hot 
baths in high esteem: It is eight miles N:E. 
GF Meniz, and 15 W. of Francfort. Lon: 8: 
20 EF: Lat: 49. 56.N. 

WEISBRAIN. See Vesrerin. | 

. WEISELMUNDE, a fortréess of Western 
Prussia, seated at the mouth of the Vistula, 
below Dantzic, whose harbour it defends: 
Lon: :8:40 F. Lat; 54. 24 N. 

WEISSEMBURG, a town of France, in 
the department of Lower Rhine; Between 
this place and Lauterburg are the famous lines 
from which the French drove the Austrians in 
1744; and, in 1793, the Prussians drove the 
French from the same situation: It is seated 
on the Lauter, 10 miles S.W. of Landau, and 
22 NE; of Strasburg: Lon. 8.11 E. Lat. 48. 
53 N: : 

WeissEMBuRG, a free imperial town of 
Franconia, in the bishopric of Aichstadt. The 
mhabitants are protestants: It is seated on the 
Rednith, five miles N. of Pappenheim, and 30 
5.W: of Nuremburg: Lon: 11.2E: Lat. 4g; 
4 N; 


WerissEMBURG, a town of Germany, in 
thé duchy of Saxony, 20 miles N. by W. of 

ittemburg, and 20 N:E: of Déslaw: Lon. 
12: 31 B: Lat 52. 8 N. Be 

WeEIsSEMBURG, ot ALBA JULIA, 2° Git 
of Transylvania, capital of a county of the 


of Oundle, and 83 N.N,W 


WEL 
sitne name, with a bishop's see, and a univefs 
sity. Itis seated on the side of a hill, near thé 
river Ompias, 35 miles W. of Hermanstadt- 
Lon, 24.0 E. Lat. 45. 26 N. ar 

W EISsEMBURG, or STUHLWEISSEMBURG, 
a town of Lower Hungary, seated at the EK, 
end of the Platten See, 36 miles S.W. of 
Buda, Lon, 18. 30E. Lat. 47. 92 N. 

W EISSENFELS, a town of Upper Saxony, 
in Thuringia. Upon a white rock, above the 
town, is a fine citadel, called Augustusburg. 
It is seated on the Saal, 17 miles S.W. of 
Leipsic: — ; 
_ WEISSENHORN, a town and castle of 
Suabia, in a county of its name, seated on the 
Roth, 10 miles S.E. of Ulm, and 28 W. of 
Augsburg. . 

WLEISSENSEE, a town of Upper Saxony, » 
in Thuringia, with a superintendency and 
commandery of the knights of Malta’ The 
lake formerly in its neighbourhood was drain- 
ed, and converted into arable land in 1705: 
kt is 21 miles N.E. of Laneensalza, ; 

WE’LAWAY. interj. (palapa, woe on woe; 

Saxon.) Alas (Spenser). ; 
_ WE/LCOME. a. (piloume, 
Duteh.) 1. Received with 
willingly; grateful; pleasing (Locke). 2. To 
bid WeEtcoms. To reteive with professions 
of kindness (Bacon). 

We’LcomeE, interj. A form of salutation 
used to a new comer, elliptically uséd for you 
are welcome (Dryden). 

We’icome, s. 1; Salutation of @ new 
comer (Shakspeare). 2. Kind reception of # 
new comer (South). - 

fo We’tcomeE, v. a. 
with kindness (Bacon), 

We’/LCoME TO ouR 
( dinsworth), 

WE’LCOMENESS. s.Gratefulness (Boyle)s _ 

WE/LCOMRR, 5. (from welcome.) “The 
sahiter or teceiver of a new comer (Shaks.). 

WELD, in botany. See Recepa, 

Lo WexD, for To wield (Spenser). 

To We xp. v. a. To beat:one mass into an- 
other so as to incorporate them (Moxon). 

WELDING, in the metallic arts, an inti-+ 
mate union produced between the surfaces of 
two pieces of malleable metal, when heated . 
almost to fusion, and hammered. This uniort 
is so strong, that when two bars of metal are 
properly welded, the place of jenction is as 
strong, relatively to its thickness, as any other 
part of the bar. Only tio of the old metals; 
however, are capable of firm union by welding, 
namely platina and iron ; yet the same proper- 
ty belongs to the newly discovered metals, po- 
tassium and sodiiim. 

WELDON, a town in Northamptonshire, 
with a market on Wednesday, eight miles W. 
. of London. 

WE’LFARE. s, (welland Jare.) Happiness j 
success ; He shang (Addison). ; 

To WELK. »v, a. To cloud; to obscure 
(Spenser). 


WE'LKED. a. Setwith protuberatces : pro- 


Saxon, welkem; 
gladness; admitted 


To saltite a new comer 


HOUSE. s. An herb 


WEL 
perly,; Johnson believes, whelked, from whelk 
(Shakspeare). 

WE’LKIN. s. (pealcan, to roll, or pelcen, 
clouds, Saxon.) The visible regions of the air 
(Chaucer: Philips). ies 

WELL. s. (pelle, peell, Saxon.) 1. A 

/spting; a fountain; a source (Davies). 2. A 
deep narrow pit of water (Dryden). 3. The 
 €avity in swlbich stairs are placed. 
| ToWett: v: 1, (peallan, Saxon.) To spring ; 
_ to issue as from a spring (Spenser). 
To Wet. va. To pour any thing forth 
(Spenser). ei 

Wevt. a. 1, Not sick; being in health 
(Taylor). 2. Happy (Sprat), 3. Convenient; 
advantageous (Locke). 4. Being in favour 
(Dryden). 5. Recovered from any sickness or 
misfortune (Collier). 

_. Wett, ad. (pell, Saxon; wel, Dutch.) 1. 
Not ill; not unhappily (Prior). 2. Not il; 


not wickedly (Milton). 3. Skilfully; properly | 


(Wotton). 4. Not amiss; not unsuccessfully 
(Knolles).- 5. Not insufficiently; not defec- 
tively (Bacon). 6. To a. degree that gives 
pleasure (Bacon). °7. With praise ; favourably 
(Pope). 8. Conveniently; suitably (Milton), 
9. As Wet as. Together with; not less 
than (Arbuthnot). 10. WELE enough. Ina 
moderate degree; tolerably. 11. Wext js 
him. He ishappy (Keelus). 12. Wext nigh. 
Nearly ; almost (Milton), 13. It is used much 
in composition; to express any thing right, 
- laudable, or not defective. 


WE/LLADAY. integ. (a corruption of 


welaway.) Alas! (Shakspeare). 

WELLAND), a river which rises in North- 
amptonshire, and separates that county from 
Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and Lincolnshire: 

it passes by Market Deeping to Stamford, and 

is thence navigable to the Fossdike Wash, 
which it enters below Spalding. 

WELLBEING. s. (well and Le.) Hap- 
Ppiness; prosperity (South). 


WELLBO’RN. a. Not meanly descended 
(Dryden). 
4 WELLBRE’D. a. (well and bred.) Elegant 


of manners; polite (Pope). ; 

WE’LLDONE. interj. A word of praise 
{ Matthew). 

WE'LLFARE. ss. (weld and fare.) Happi- 
Ness ; prosperity (Holyday). a 
WELLFA/VOURED. a.(welland favour.) 
Beautiful; pleasing to the eye (Shukspeare). 

WELLINGBOROUGH, a town in North- 
amptonshire, with a market on Wednesday. 
Here are manufactures of shoes and lace, and 
near it is a fine chalybeate spring called Red- 


well, <A fire happened hete in 1738, which . 


‘consumed above 800 houses. It is seated 
on the side of a hill, on the river Nen, 12 
miles N.E. of Northampton, and 67 N. by 
W. of London. 

. WELLINGTON, a town in Shropshire, 
with a market on Thursday. In the neigh- 


bourhood are founderies, ‘on mines, and coal 

works, It is seated near) Wrekin hill, 12 
miles E. of Shrewsbury, 1580 N.W. of 
‘London, 


ig 


\ | 
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WELLINGTON, a town im: Somersetshiré,’ 
with a market on Thursday, and manufactures 
of serges, druggets, and earthen ware. It is 
seated on the ‘lone, 15 miles N.E. of Exeter, 
and 148 W. by S. of London, ¢ 
WELLME'T. interj. (well and met.) A 


term of salutation (Shakspeare). 


WE'ILLNATURED. a. (weil and nature.) 
Good-natured ; kind (Denham). 

WELLNI/GH. ad. Almost (Sprat). 

WELLS, a city in Somersetshire, governed 
by a mayor, with a market on Wednesday and 
Saturday. It is seated at the foot of a hill, and 
has its name from the wells and springs about 
it; and is a bishop’s see, jointly with Bath, 
The cathedral is a stately pile; and the bishop’s 
palace is like a castle, being surrounded 
walls and amoat. The city is well built and 
neatly paved, with manufactures of knit wor- 
sted stockings. The summer assizes are held 
here alternately with Bridgewater. It is 16 
miles S. of Bristol, and 120 W. of London. 
Lon. 2.37 W. Lat. 51.12 N. 

WELLS, a town in Norfolk, which has a 
large church, and a considerable corn trade. 
It stands near the sea, 27 miles N. by E. of 
Swaffham, and 118 N.N.Eof London. 

WELLs, a town of the district of Maine, 
in York county, on a bay of its name, 88 miles 
N. by E. of Boston. Lon. 70.52 W. Lat. 
43. 20 N. 

‘WeELLs, a town of W. Florida, on the W. 
side of St. Andrew bay, 60 miles W. of St. 


Marco. Lon. 85.50 W. Lat. 30. 24 N. 
WELLSPE/NT. a. Passed with virtue 
(Calamy). 


WE’/LLSPRING: s. ( pollzerpfix, Saxon.) 
Fountain; source (Hooker). 

WELLWI’LLER. ss. (well and willer.) 
One who means kindly (Hooker). 

WELLWI‘SH. s. (well and wish.) A wish 
of happiness (Addison). 

WELLWISHER, s. (from wellwish.) One 
who wishes the good of another (Pope). 

WELSHPOOL, a corporate town of Wales, 
in Montgomeryshire, with a market on Mon- 
day. Itis the great mart for Welsh cottons, 
flannels, &e. which are sent hence to Shrews« 
bury. Near the town are the remains of Powis 


castle, a large structure, built on an eminence: 


It is seated in a rich vale, on the river Severn, 


nine miles N. of Montgomery, 19 W. of 


Shrewsbury, and 176 N,W. of London. 

WELT. s. A border; a guard; an edging 
(Ben Jonson). 

To Wert. v. a, (from the noun.) To sew 
any thing with a border. 

To WE’LTER. v. n. (pealzan, Saxon.) 1, 
To roll in water or mire (Dryden). 2. To roll 
voluntarily; to wallow (Ascham). 

WELWYN,,a village in Hertfordshire, five 
miles N. of Hatfield. Dr. Young was rector 
of this place, and here ¢omposed his Night 
Thoughts. 

‘WEM, a town in Shropshire, with a mar- 
ket on Thursday, seated on the Roden, nine 
miles N. of Shrewsbary, and 172 N.W, of 
London. | 
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WEMM. s. (pem, Saxon.) A spot; a sear 
( Brerewood). wii 

WEN.s. (pen, Saxon.) A fleshy or callous 
excrescence or protuberance. See Navus. 

WENCH. s. (pencle, Saxon.) _ 1. A young 
woman (Sidney). 2. A young woman in 
contempt (Prior). 3. A strumpet (Spectator). 

To WeNcHu. v. x. (from the noun.) To fre- 
quent loose wemen (Addison). oa 

WE'NCHER. s. (from wench.) A fornica- 
tor (Grew). 

To WEND. v.n. pret. went. (pen‘van, Sax.) 
1. To go; to pass to or from (Arbuthnot). 2. 
To turn round (Ralezgh). 

WENDOVER, a borough in Buckingham- 
shire, with a market on Thursday, seven mules 


S. E. of Aylesbury, and 35 W. by N. of Lon- 
don. 
WENLOCK, or Muct WENLOCK, a 


~ borough in Shropshire, with a market on 
Monday, 12 miles 5.E. of Shrewsbury, and 
148 N.W. of London. 

WENNEL. s. (corrupted from weanel.) 
An animal newly taken from thedam (7wsser). 

WENNER, the largest lake of Sweden, 
lying in W. Gothland, to the N.W. of the 
Jake Wetter. It is 100 miles in length, and 
~ in some places 40 in breadth, and contains 
several islands. It receives twenty-four rivers, 
and its only outlet is the river Gotha. 

WENNERSBORG, a town of Sweden, in 
W. Gothland, with a castle. Itis the staple 
for all the iron sent from the province of Wer- 
meland to Gotheburg, and seated on the Go- 
tha, near the S.W. extremity of the lake Wen- 
ner, 50 miles N. by E, of Gotheburg. 

WE/NNY. a. (from wen.) Having the na- 
ture of a wen (Wiseman). 

WENT. preterit. See Wenp and Go. 

WENTLE-TRAP, in helminthology. See 
TuRBo. 

WENTWORTH, a village in Yorkshire, 
three miles N.W. of Rotherham. — Here is 
Wentworth-honse, a noble seat built by the 
late marquis of Rockingham, and now belong- 
ing to earl Fitzwilham. 

WEOBLEY, a borongh in Herefordshire, 
with a market on Tuesday, and famous for its 
excellent ale. The site of its ancient castle is 
now abowling-green. It is eight miles N.W. 
of Hereford, and 147 W.N.W. of London. 

WEPT. The preterit ard participle of 


weep. i . 

*- WERDENBERG, a fortified town of Swis- 
serland, capital of a bailiwic, in the canton of 
Glarus, with a castle on an eminence. It 1s 


seated near the Rhine, 10 miles S.S.E. of. 


| Appenzel, and 26 E.N.E. of Glarus. Lon. 
9.25 E. Lat. 46. 58 N. 

WERE. of the verb tobe. The plural in 
all persons of the indicative imperfect, and all 
persons of the subjunctive imperfect except the 
second, which is wert. 

Were.s. Adam. See WEAR (Sidney). 

WEREGILD, the price of homicide ; paid 
partly to the king for the loss of a subject, 
partly to the lord whose vassal he was, and 
partly to the next of kin of the person slain. 
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WERLE, a town of Westphalia, in the 
bishopric of Munster, seated on the river Sisek, 


30 miles S. of Munster. 
51.35 N. 
WERMELAND, or WaRMELAND, a pro- 


Lon, 7. 20E. Lat. 


vince of Sweden, in W. Gothland, 100 miles — 
long, and 50 broad; bounded on the N. by\ 
Dalecarlia, on the E. by Westmania and Ne- — 


ricia, on the S. by the lakes Wenner and 
Dalia, and va the W. by the mountains of 


Norway. Itis fertile, and diversified by mouns — 


tains, rocks, hills, and dales, clothed with fo- 
rests of birch, poplar, mountain ash, pine, and 
fir. 


ceed each other almost without intermission: 


It also abounds with lakes, which suc- — 


they are from four to 40 miles in circumfer-— 
ence ; some so narrow as to appear like broad 


rivers, and others of a circular shape; their 


shores, in some parts, steep and rocky; in others — 


gently sloping, and. feathered with hanging 
wood to the margin of the water. Numerous 
rivulets flow from these lakes, and form, some- 


times, small picturesque cataracts. Carlstadt _ 


is the capital. 


WERN, a town of Westphalia, in the | 


bishopric of Munster, with a monastery, seat- 


ed near the Lippe, 28 miles S. by W. of 


Mounster.. Lon. 7.30E. Lat. 51. 35 N. 
WERNERITHE, a colouring earth or ochre 

found in the iron mines of Northo in Sweden, 

and near Arendahl in Norway. Its hue is an 


intermediate between pistachia-green and isa-— 


a 


bella-yellow: generally found in crystals, small _ 


and laterally aggregated, more or less shining, 


with a lustre between greasy and pearly: its — 


fracture is curved-lamellar in two directions 
passing into uneven: it is translucent, and 
somewhat inferior to feldspar. Before the 
blowpipe it intumesces and melts into a white 
opake enamel. 

WERNIGERODE, a town of Upper Sax- 
ony, capital of a county of the same name, 
with a castle. The principal business of the 


town consists in brewing, distilling, and ma-_ 


nufactures of cloth and stuff, It is 10 miles 
W. of Halberstadt, and 27 S.S.E. of Wolfen- 
buitle. 
“WERRA. See WzEsER. . 
WERST, Worst, or Verst, a Russian 
measure equal to 3500 English feet. A degree 


Lon. 11.10 E. Lat. 52.2 N. ' 


of a great circle of the earth contains about 104 — 


wersts and a half. 


WERT. The second persefrsingular of the 


subjunctive imperfect of fo Le. 


WERTH, /Veaath, Wyrth, in He names 


of places, signify a farm, court, or village; from 
the Saxon peop 61% (Gilson). 

WERTHEIM, a town of Franconia, capi- 
tal of acounty of the same name. It is seated 
at the confluence of the Tauber and Maine, 
20 miles W. of Wurtzburg. Lon. g. 53 E. 
lat. 49. 46 N. 


 WERWICK, a town of Austrian Flanders, 


taken by the French in 1793. : It is seated on’ 
the Lis, eight miles S.E. of Ypres. Lon. 2. 
58 FE. Lat. 50.46. N 

WESEL, a town 
duchy of Cleves 


¥ . 


m } 


‘of Westphalia, in the 


with a strong citadel, near the 
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confluence of the Rhine and Lippe. Here are 
two Calvinist churches, one for the Lutherans, 
and another for the papists; but the regency of 
the town is in the hands of the Calvinists. It 
‘was formerly an imperial and hanseatic town, 
but it now belongs to the king of Prussia. It 
was taken by the French in 1759, but restored 


in 1762. It is 25 miles S.E. of Cleves, and 
A5 N. of Cologne. Lon. 6.37 FE. Lat. 51. 
27 N. 


WeseL, a town of Germany, in the arch. 
bishopric of 'Treves, 20 miles S. of Coblentz, 
‘and 46 E.N.E. of Treves. Lon. 7. 30 E. 
Lat.50.4.N. | 
 WESENBURGH, a fortified town of Rus- 
sia, in the government of Esthonia, seated on 
‘the Wiss, 55 milesS.E. of Revel, and 55 N.W. 

Sof Narva. Lon. 25.48 E. Lat. 59. 10 N. 

WESER, a considerable nver of Germany, 
which rises in the county of Henneburg, being 
then called the Werra. It passes by Smalkald, 
crosses a corner of Thuringia, enters the duch 
ot Brunswick, and receives the Fulde, at Mun- 
den. It flows along the confines of Westpha- 
‘dia and Lower Saxony, and, passing by Bre- 
men, enters the German ocean at Carlsburg. 

WESIL. s. See WEASAND. 

WESLEY (John), one of the most extra- 
ordinary characters that ever existed, whether 

we consider him as a various and voluminous 

writer, a zealous and indefatigable preacher, or 
the founder of the most numerous sect in the 
‘ehristian world, was the son of the rev. Samuel 
Wesley, rector of Epworth, in the isle of Ax- 
hholme, in Lincolnshire, and was born in that 
village in the year 1703. 

In the year 1713 he was entered a scholar 
at the Charterhouse in London, where he 
continued seven years, under the tuition of the 
celebrated Dr. Walker, and of the rev. An- 
drew Tooke, authorof The Pantheon. Being 
“elected to Lincoln college, Oxford, he became 
a fellow of that college about the year 1725, 
took the degree of master of arts in 1726, and 
was joint tutor with the rev. Dr. Hutchins, 
the rector. He discovered, very early, an 
“elegant turn for poetry: some of his gayer 

poetical efitisions are proofs of a lively fancy 
and a fine classical taste; and some translations 
from the Latin poets, while at college, are al- 
‘Towed to have great merit. He had early a 
strong impression, like count Zinzendorf, of 
his designation to some extraordinary work. 
“This impression received additional force from 
‘some domestic incidents ; all which his active 
fancy turned to one account. His wonderful 
preservation froma fire when a child, naturally 
tended to cherish the ea of his being design- 
ed by Providence to accomplish some purpose 
or other, that was ont of the ordinary course of 
“haman events, 
_ The reading of the writings of Mr. William 
Law, the celebrated author of Christian Per- 
fection, and of A serious Call to a Holy 
‘Life, contributed, moreover, to lead Mr. 
John Wesley, and his brother Charles, with a 
few of their young fellow-students, into a more 
than common strictness of religious life. They 
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received the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
every week ; observed all the fasts of the church ; 
visited the prisons ; rose at four in the morning; 
and refrained from all amusements. From 
the exact method in which they disposed of 


every hour, they acquired the appellation of’ 


Methodists, by which their followers have 
been ever since distinguished. See MeTHop- 
ISTS. | 
The boundaries of this island were soon 
deemed by Mr. Wesley too confined fora zeal 
which displayed the piety of an apostle, and of 
an intrepidity to which few: missionaries had 
been superior, In 1735 he embarked for 
Georgia, one of our colonies, which was, at 
that time, in a state of political infancy; and 
the great object of this voyage was to preach 
the gospel to the Indian nations in the vicinity 
of that province. He returned to England ‘in 
1737. Qf his spiritual labours, both in this 
country and in America, he himself has given 
a very copious account, in a series of Journals, 
printed at different periods. These Journals 
drew our laborious preacher into a controversy 
with Dr. George Lavington, bishop of Exeter, 
and Dr. William Warburton, bishop of Glou- 
cester. 

On his return from Georgia, Mr. Wesley 


paid a visit to count Zinzendorf, the celebrated. 


founder of the sect of Moravians, or Hernhu- 
ters, at Herrnuth, in Upper Lusatia. In the 
following year he appeared again in England, 
and with his brother Charles, at the head of 
the Methodists, He preached his first field 
sermon at-Bristol, on the second of April, 
1738, from which tine his disciples continued 
to increase. In 1741 a serious altercation took 
place between him and Mr. Whitefield. In 
1744, attempting to preach at an inn at Taun- 
ton, he was regularly silenced by the magis- 
trates. Although he chiefly resided, for the 
remainder of his life, in the metropolis, he 
occasionally travelled through every part of 
Great Britain and Ireland, establishing con- 
gregations in each kingdom. In 1750 he 
married a lady, from whom he was afterward 
separated. By this lady, who died in 1781, 
he had no children... 

It has been justly observed of Mr. Wesley, 
that his labours were principally devoted to 
those who had no instructor; to the highways 
and hedges; to the miners in Cornwall, and 
the colliers in Kinswood. These unhappy 
creatures married and buried among themselves, 
and often committed murders with impunity, 
before the Methodists sprung up. By the hu- 
mane and active endeavours of Mr. Wesley 
and his brother Charles, a sense of decency, 
morals, and religion, was introduced into the 
lowest classes of mankind; the ignorant were, 
instructed, the wretched relieved, and the 
abandoned reclaimed. His personal influence 
was greater perhaps than that of any other 
private gentleman in any country. He died 
March 2, 1791, aged 88, having preached the 
Wednesday before at Leatherhead in Surrey. 
His works, as already observed, are very volu- 
minous, and consist of various subjects, Theos 
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Jogy, History, Biography, Philosophy, Medi- 
cine, &e. 

Wesuxzy (Charles), a younger brother of the 
preceding, was born at Epworth in 1608: he 
‘was educated. at Westminster-school, from 
whence, in 1726, he-was elected to Christ= 
church, Oxford; where he pursued his studies 
with great diligence, and proceeded M. A. 
In 1735 he accompanied his brother to Geor 
gia. After labouring assiduously in America, 
and undergoing many difficulties, he returned 
to England in 1730. He continued to preach 
with unremitting exertion among the Method- 
ists till the time of his death, which happened 
in 1788. He was an industrious and popular 
minister; of a character like that of his brother, 
strongly marked with piety, disinterestedness, 
and benevolence. He left two sons, Charles 
and Samuel, both celebrated for their extraor- 
dinary attainments in music. 

WEST (Gilbert), son of the rev. Dr. West 
and of a sister of sir Richard Temple, after- 
wards lord Cobham, was educated at Eton 
and at Oxford, with a view to the church; but 
obtaining from his uncle a commission either 
in a regiment of dragoons or dragoon guards, 
enteretl into the army, where he continued till 
his appointment into the office of lord Towns- 
hend, secretary of state, with whom he at- 
tended the king to Hanover. He was nomi- 
nated clerk-extraordinary of the privy-council 
in May 17293 soon after which he married, 
and settled at Wickham in Kent, where he 
devoted himself to learning, and to piety. For 
his valuable Observations on the Resurrection, 
which appeared in 1747, he received from 
Oxford, by diploma, the degree of LL.D. 
March 30, 1748. In 1749 first appeared his 
‘translation of Pindar’s Odes. He was very 
often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt. His in- 
come was not large ; and his friends endeavour- 
ed, but without success, to obtain an augment- 
ation. In time, however, his revenue was 
improved ; he lived to have one of the lucrative 
clerkships of the privy-council in 1752, and 
Mr. Pitt at last bad it in his power to make 
him treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. In 1755 
he lost his only son, and died himself the year 
following, on the 26th of March. ‘ 

West, one of the cardinal points of the 
horizon, diametrically opposite to the east; 
and strictly defined the intersection of the 
prime vertical with the horizon on that side 
the sun sets in. 

West. a. Being toward, or coming from, 
the region of the setting sun (Numbers). 

West. ad. To the west ofany place (Milt.). 

Wesr Pornt, a strong fortress of New 
York, in Orange county, on the W. bank of 
the Hudson. It is situate amid the high lands, 
and so strongly fortified by nature and art, that 
at is called the Gibraltar of America. It 1s 20 


miles S. of Poughkeepsie, and 54. N. of New’ 


York. 

WESTBURY, a borough in Wiltshire, 
goverued by a mayor, with a market on Fri- 
day, aod a manufacture of broad cloth. Ona 
hill to the E. of it is Bratton castle, the re- 
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mains of a fortification, where the Danes held 
out twenty-four days against the English. It 
is 26 miles N.W. of Salisbury, and 99 W. of — 
London. | 
WESTERAS, a town of Sweden, capital of 
Westmania, and a bishop's see, with a citadel, 
and a famous college. It carries on a consi- 
derable commerce with Stockholm, particular-_ 
ly in copper and iron from the neighbouring 
mines. Here are the ruins of an ancient pas 
lace, formerly inhabited by the kings of Swe« 
den. The cathedral, built of brick, is cele~ 
brated for its tower, esteemed the highest in_ 
the kingdom. In this cathedral is the tomb” 
of the unfortunate Eric XIV. Lon. 17. 0 B. 
Lat. 59. 38 E. . 
WESTERHAM, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Wednesday. It is the birthplace of 
bishop Hoadly and general Wolfe: the latter 
is interred in the church. It is seated on the 
river Darent (which rises from nine. springs 
near this town) 14 miles N.W. of Tunbridge, — 
and 22 S,S.E. of London. Lon. 0.6E. Lat. 
blcie NN. fs 
WE'STERING. a. 
(Milton). ' 4 
WEISTERLY. a. (from west.) Tending or 
being toward the west (Grauné). : 
WESTERN. a. (from west.) Being in the 
west, or toward the part where the sun sets 
(Addison). 
Western Istanps. See Azores and 
HEBRIDES. , 
WestTERw TERRITORY, 2 country in N. 
America, comprehending all that part of the 
United States which lies to the N.W. of the 
river Ohio. It is bounded on the W. by the 
Missisippi, on the N. by the Lakes, on the E. 
by Pennsylvania, and on the S.E. and S. by 
the Ohio. It contains 11,000 square miles, 
equal to 263,040,000 acres; from which, if we 
deduct 43,040,000 for water, there will remain. 
220,000,000 acres, belonging to the federal 
government, to be sold for the discharge of 
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the national debt. This country, which is in- 


tended to be divided into several new states, is 
affirmed to be the most healthy and fertile spot 
in America that is yet known,to Europeans, 
WESTERWALD. See WuTTeRAvia. 
WESTERWICK, a seaport of Sweden, in 
Smoland, seated on the Baltic, 50 miles N. of 
Calmar, and 120 S.W. of Stockholm. Lon. 
16.0 E. Lat. 57.40 N. | : 
WESTLANDIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order hexagynhia. Calyx six- 
leaved; corol six-petalled; capsules six, one= 
celled, many-seeded. One species, a shrubby; 
climbing plant of Carolina, with small white 
flowers. ' i 
WESTMANIA, or WeESTMANLAND, 2 
province of Sweden Proper, between Suder- 
mania, Gestricia, Nericia, and Upland. It is 
75 miles long and 45 broad, and abounds im 
copper and iron mines. The face of the coun 


try is diversified like Wermeland. Westeros is 


the capital. . . 
WESTMINSTER, a city of Middlesex, 
the residence of the monarchs of Great Brie 


rs 
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gain, the seat of the parliament and of the 
high courts of justice, and constituting, with 
Londen aud Southwark, the metropolis of the 
British empire. On the dissolution of its ab- 
bey, in 1541, Henry VILL. erected it intoa 
bishopric, appointing the whole of Middlesex 
(Fulham excepted) for the diocese. It had, 
however, but one prelate, Dr. Thirlbye; for 
Edward VI., soon after, dissolved it. The 
abbey is. now only a collegiate church, the 
dean of which is always bishop of Rochester ; 
but Westminster still bears the title of a city, 
and it sends two members to parliament. fe 
the city are two parish churches, St. Margaret’s 
and St. John’s; and seven in the liberties, 
namely, St. Clement Danes, St. Paul’s Covent 
Garden, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, St. Ann’s Soho, St. James’, and 
St. George’s Hanover-square. The precinct 
of St. Martin’s-le-grand, though within the 
city of London, is under the jurisdiction of 
Westminster, See Lonpon. 

WESTMORLAND, a county of Eng- 
Jand, 42 miles long and 40 broad; bounded 
on the N. and N.W. by’ Cumberland, on the 
E. and S.E. by Yorkshire, and on the S. and 
S.W. by Lancashire. It is generally divided 
into the baronies of Kendal and Westmorland: 
the former is very mountainous, but the latter 
is a large champaign country. These are the 


only principal divisions of this county, of 


which the earl of Thanet is hereditary sheriff. 
It lies partly in the diocese of Chester, and 
“ails in. that of Carlisle; contains eight mar- 
ket-towns and 26 parishes; and sends only four 
members to parliament. The inhabitants in 
i811 amounted to 45,986. (See Popura- 
yion.) The air is clear, sharp, and salubri- 
ous, the natives generally living to old age. 
‘The soil is various; that on the mountains 
being very barren, while that in the valleys is 
fertile, producing good corn and grass, espe- 
cially in the meadows near the rivers. In the 
hilly parts on the W. borders are some mines 
of copper, but the ore lies very deep. This 
county yields abundance of lime-stone, and 
the finest blue slate. It is also famous for 
hams. Its manufactures are a coarse woollen 
cloth, worsted stockings, flannels, tanned lea- 
ther, and gunpowder. The principal rivers 
are the Eden, fie: and Ken; and the chief 
jake is Windermere, the largest in England. 
A ppeey is the county town. 

WESTPHALIA, one of the circles of Ger- 
many, bounded on the E. by Lower Saxony, 
§. by Hesse, Wetteravia,:and Treves, W. by 


the Netherlands and Holland, and N. by the 


German. ocean. The soil produces pastures 
and some corn, though there are a great many 
marshes. ‘The horses are large, and the hogs 
in high esteem, especially the hams, known by 
the name of Westphalia hams. ‘The princi- 
pal rivers are the Weser, Ems, Lippe, 
and Roer. It contained the bishoprics of 


Munster, Liege, Paderborn, and Osnaburg ; 


the principalities of Emden or E. Friesland, 


“Meurs, Minden, and Verden; the duchies of 
Westphalia, Berg, Juliers, Cleve, Oldenburg, 
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and part of the territories of the princes of 
Nassau; the counties of Mark, Ravensberg, 
Sicinfurt, VYecklenburg, Lingen, Bentheim, 
Diepholt, Hoya, Schauenburg, Spigelburg, 
Lappe, Ritherg, and other smaller ones; and 
several lordships and abbies. But in 1800, all 
the parts of this circle lying on the left bank of 
the Rhine, being full one-third of the whole 
territory, became united to France. Munster 
is the capttal of this circle. 

_WestpHALta, a duchy of Germany, in the 
circle of Westphalia, 40 miles long and 25 
broad; bounded on the N. by the principalities 
of Munster and Osnaburg, and the county of 
Lippe, W. by that of Mark, S. by the territo- 
ries of Nassau, and E. by the counties of Wit- 
genstein, Hartzfeld, Waldeck, and the land- 
gravate of Hesse. It is a mountainous coun- 
try, full of wood, but moderately fertile. It 
belonged to the elector of Cologne, but is now 
subject to the prince of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Arensberg is the capital. 

WESTRA, oneof the Orkney islands, eight 
miles long, and from one to three broad. The 
number of inhabitants is about 1300. It is 
nine miles N,N.E. of Mainland. 

WESTRINGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order gymnospermia. Calyx. 
five-cleft half way down, five-sideds corol re« 
versed ; the border four-cleft; the longest seg- 
ment erect and cloyen; stamens distant; the 
two lower ones abortive. One species, a New 
Holland shrub, with silky square branches¢ 
leaves clothed with white silky down beneath; 
flowers axillary, solitary. 

WESTWARD. ad. (perzpeap'o, Saxon.) 
Toward the west. a 

WE'STWARDLY. ad. With tendency to 
the west (Donne). . ; 

WET. a. (poez, Saxon.) 1. Humid; hav- 
ing some moisture adhering: opposed to dry 
(Bacon). 2. Rainy; watery (Dryden). 

Wer. s. Water; humidity; moisture (Eve- 

Yn). 

"To Wer. v. a. (from the noun.) 
mectate; to moisten (Milton). 
with drink (Walton). 

WETHER. s.. \(peSen, Saxon; weder, 
Dutch.) A ram castrated (Grauntg). 

WETHERBY, a town in the west riding 
of Yorkshire, with a market on Thursday, 
seated on the Wharf, 14 miles W. of York, 
and 177 N. by W.cf London. Lon. 1.20 W. 
Lat. 53.57 N. Biv 

WE’TNESS. s. (from wef.) The state of 


1. To hu- 
2. To moisten 


‘being wet; moisture ; humidity (Mortimer). 


WETSTEIN (John James), a very learn- 
ed German divine, born at Basil in 1693. On 
his admission to the ministry, he maintained 
a thesis De varits Novi Testamenti Lectioni- 
bus; in which he shewed that the great 
variety of readings of the New Testament 
afford no argument against the authenticity of 
the text. He had made these various readings 
the object of his attention ; and travelled into 
foreign countries to. examine all the MSS. he 
could come at. In 1730 he published Pro- 
legomena ad Novi Testamenti Greeci editionem 
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accuratissimam, &c. Some divines, dreading 
his unsettling the present text, procured a de- 
cree of the senate of Basil against his undertak- 
ing, and even got him prohibited from officiat- 
ing in the ministry; on which he went to 
Amsterdam, where the remonstrants named 
him to succeed the famous Le Clerc, then 
superannuated, as professor of philosophy and 
history. At last he published his edition of 
the New Testament, in 2 vols. folio, 1752; 
in which he left the text as he found it, plac- 
ing the various readings, with a critical com- 
mentary, underneath ; subjoining two epistles 
of Clemens Romanus, till then unknown to 
the learned, but discovered by him in a Syriac 
MS. of the New Testament. He also publish- 
ed some small works; and is said not only to 
have been an universal scholar, but to have 
abounded in good and amiable qualities. He 
died at Amsterdam in 1754. 


WETTER, a lake of Sweden, in Gothland, . 


S.E. of the lake Wenner. It is 100 miles 
from N. to S. and 25 from E. to W. 

WETTING, a town of Lower Saxony, in 
the duchy of Magdeburg, situate on the Saale, 
34 miles S. of Magdeburg. Lon. 11. 40 E. 
Lat. 11. 31,N. Si Via 

WETTINGEN, a town of Switzerland, 
on the Limmat, one mile S. of Baden. Its 
wooden bridge is a beautiful piece of mechan- 
ism, 240 feet long, and suspended 20 feet above 
the surface of the water. It is the last work of 
Grubenman, the self-taught architect, and is 
far more elegant than his bridge at Schafi- 
haussen. 

WETZLAR, a free imperial town of Ger- 
many, in Wetteravia, surrounded by ditches 
and walls flanked with towers. The inhabit- 
ants are Protestants, and have a council of 24 
members. In 1693, the imperial chamber 
was transferred hither from Spire, on account 
of the wars which ravaged the palatinate. It 
is seated at the confluence of the Lahn, Disle, 
and Dillen, five miles S. of Solms, and 78 
N. by E. of Spire. Lon. 8. 32 E. Lat. 50. 
26 .N. 

WEXFORD, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Munster, 38 miles in length, and 
24 in breadth ; bounded on the north by Wick- 
low, on the east by St. George’s Channel, on 
‘the south by the Atlantic ocean, on the west 
by Waterford and Kilkenny, and on the north 
by Catherlough. It contains 109 parishes, 
and sends 18 members to parliament. It isa 
fruitful country in corn and grass; and the 
principal town isofthesame name. —_ 

Wexrorp, a seaport of Ireland, capital of 
a county of.the same name. It was once 
reckoned the chief city in Ireland, being the 
first colony of the English, and is still a large 
handsome town, with a very commodious 
harbour at the mouth of the river Slana, ona 
bay of St. George’s Channel, 63 miles south 
of Dublin. Lon. 6.3W. Lat. 52.18 N. 

WEXIO, a seaport of Sweden, in Smo- 
land, seated on a lake, which contains a 
group of woody islands. Though a bishop’s 
see, it is very small, and the houses mestly of 
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wood, It is 50 miles W.of Calmar, and 155 
eae of Stockholm. Lon. 14. 57 E. Lat..56. 
41 N. 

WEY, a river, which rises in Hampshire, 
flows through Surrey by Godalming and Guild- 
ford, and enters the Thames at Weybridge. 

WEYMES, a town of Scotland, in Fife- 
shire, with a harbour, whence much coal and — 
salt are exported. It stands on the frith of 
Forth, four miles N.E. ef Kirkaldy, and 12. 
S. by W. of Cupar. ie i 
_ WEYMOUTH, a seaport and: borough in 
Dorsetshire, with a market on Tuesday and 
Friday. It stands on a bay of its name, in the 
English channel, and on the south side of the 
mouth of the Wey, which separates it from - 
the borough of Melcomb Regis. The two — 
boroughs are united as one corporation, govern= 
ed by a mayor, and the communication between 
them is by means of a bridge. See MeELcome 
Rees. The harbour is injured by the sand, 
that its trade, which was once eonsiderable, — 
is much reduced. This decline is, in some ~ 
degree, compensated by the great resort of - 
persons of all ranks, for the purpose of sea- 
bathing, for which it is excellently fitted by its 
remarkable fine beach; and the royal family~ 
have often honoured it with their residence for 
many weeks. Here is a handsome battery, a 
royal assembly room, and an elegant theatre. 
In the church is a fine altar-piece, executed 
and presented by’sir James Thornhill, who was 
born at Melcomb Regis.. A few plain and 
striped cottons are made here. Near it, at the 
village of Nottington, is a famous sulphureous 
spring. Weymouth is nine miles S. of Dor- 
chester, and 128 W.S.W. of London. Lon. 2. 
34. W. Lat, 50.40 N.. -_. 

WHALE, in astronomy. See Cetus. 

WHALE FISHERY. See FisHery and 
BALENA. 

WHALE, in natural history, comprises 
the whole of the’seventh order of the Linnean 
class mammalia, constituting the cetaceous 
animals generally: characterised by blowing 
holes or spiracles piaced on the fore part 
of the skull; feetless; pectoral fins without 
nails ; and a horizontal tail. The genera that 
belong to the order are the four following : 
monodon, narwhal, or narval; balena, or 
proper whale; physeter, or cachalot; and 
delphinus, or the dolphin, including the com- 
mon dolphin, porpoise, and grampus. See 
these respective terms, as also the article 
Ceres. See also Nat. Hist. Pl. XXIX. 
LXXIV. LXXV. CLVIL. 

‘The cetaceous animals constitute the first 
order, according to the Aristotelian division ; 
and have obtained from him that name, on 
account of their enormous size, and their 
producing a perfect animal from semen, and 
not from ova. These animals, from the more 
perfect conformation of their organs, as well” 
as their superior bulk, ‘are fully entitled to the 
first rank among the inhabitants of the ocean. 
Among the terrestrial animals, we have seen 


some endowed with higher powers and more 


various instincts, and thereby challenging a su-~ 
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“perior rank among the kindred tribes. The 
same distinction obtains among the aquatic 
orders, where the whale, possessing the or- 
- ganization and mauy of the habits of quadru- 
peds, claims the first station among his com- 

* panions of the deep. 
’ This order contains the whales of all the 
_various kinds, that want teeth; the cachalot, 
with teeth in the lower jaw ; the dolphin, with 
~ teeth in both jaws ; the porpoise, or porpesse ; 
and the grampus. Such are the ackeiy which 
the different tribes of this division are dis- 


tinguished from each other; but the most. 


striking and obvious character by which they 
are at once discriminated from all other ani- 
mals is their immense size, which was pro- 
‘bably larger formerly than at present, from 
_ their not having been so frequently disturbed 
and destroyed during their growth, The 
_ testimony of all ancient writers concurs in as- 
eribing to them a bulk far surpassing the 
largest animal known upon the globe. In 
_ those books which Juba wrote to the son of 


determine the size of those animals that are 
fitted to remain for ever under water, and 
that Have been increasing in magnitude for 
centuries? 

Though we now see no whales two hundred, 
and two hundred and fifty feet, which we 
have good reason to believe was the case two 
centuries ago, still the size of this order of 
beings is sufficient to distinguish them from all 
the rest of the animal kingdom. Itis more than 
probable, indeed, from skeletons that have been 
found at different times, that there once ex- 
isted terrestrial animals ef much greater bulk 
than are to be found at present. Creatures of 
such an immense size must have required a 
proportionable extent of ground for subsistence ; 
and by being rivals with the human race for 
large territory, they must ‘have been destroyed 
in the contest. A similiar cause has diminish- 
ed both the number and the size of the cetace- 
ous tribes: man had no sooner completed his 
sovereignty ever the ocean by the invention of 
the compass, than these animals were so much 


_ Augustus Cesar concerning Arabia, whales 
- of six hundred feet long, and three broad, are 
‘said to have entered a river of that country. 
~ Pliny himself vouches that some of them were 


thinned by continual capture or destruction, 
that they have never had time to arrive at that 
enormous bulk which the peaceable possessioi 
of the sea, in former ages, conferred. 


of the extraordinary size of two hundred and 
forty feet in length by eighteen in breadth ; 
and Nearchus declares, that he saw on one of 
the islands opposite fo the mouth of the 
~ Euphrates a whale of an hundred and fifty 
Cubits cast out upon the shore. Arrian, 
Strabo, and Diodorus, mention nations of 
- savages bordering on the Indian ocean, which 
built their houses of the bones of whales cast 
out by the sea, using their jaws for door-cases ; 
-and we find from Frobisher, that the same 
method of architecture was formerly practised 
by the inhabitants of Greenland. 
. Many later writers give a similar account 
of the magnitude of whales. Even within the 
arctic circle, they were formerly of a pro- 
 digious size, when their capture was less fre- 
vent, and the animals were allowed to grow. 
We know, ‘by the accounts of travellers, that 
within the torrid zone, where they are un- 
molested, they are still seen one hundred and 
sixty feet in length. ‘Those at present taken 
in the Greenland seas seldom exceed eighty or 
Ninety feet in length, and about twenty in 
‘breadth: even these, however, must appear 
enormous to the spectator, and, when first 
beheld rising from the deep, strike him with 
astonishment and terror. Those, however, 
who frequent the Northern ocean, and to 
whom a repetition of the sight has rendered it 
tess tremendous, must enjoy the magnificent 
- Spectacle of such an enormous animated mass 
tumbling amidst the waves, and darting 


through the’ water with incredible velocity ! 


_ Such wonders does nature present in an element 
_ where her operations are but partially known ; 
- and hence perhaps she has still greater won- 

ders concealed in the deep, which we have 
had no opportunities of exploring. The whales 
ate obliged to shew themselves upon the sur- 
face, in order to take breath: but who shall 


The external conformation of the fishes of 
this genus, no less than their size, serves to 
characterise them among the other inhabitants 
of the deep. They are covered with a dark- 
coloured cinereous skin: they move commonly 
against the wind, and with vast rapidity, by 
means of a horizontal tail, aided by three fins, 
two pectoral, and one back fin; though in 
some species the last is wanting. ‘The head 
is commonly extremely large in_ proportion 
to the size of the body, being in some equal 
to a third of the whole magnitude of the ani- 
mal. The animal is directed to its prey by two 
small eyes, furnished with eyelids, not supe- 
rior in size to those of anox. As the cetaceous 
tribes all breathe by means of lungs, they have 
no branchise nor external apparatus for that 
purpose. In the middle of the head there is 
one, sometimes two orifices, through which 
they spout water to a vast height, and with a 
great noise. With these orifices raised above 
the surface, the whales sleep and breathe, 
gently moving their fins, to keep themselves 
poised upon the summit of the water. When 
immersed below the surface, or while devour- 
ing their food, water unavoidably rushes into 
the throat and lungs, and is, in this manner, 
ejected every time they rise for a supply of air. 
If the animal be wounded, it spouts the air 
and water with a violence sufficient to overset 
a ship; and the noise it occasions is heard 
like the discharge of cannon, at the distance 
of some miles. 

Animals of such enormous strength and 
magnitude, we might imagine, would spread 
terror and devastation all around them, and 
make an indiscriminate slaughter of the in- 
ferior tribes. No creature, however, is less 
voracious than the common whale : little ani- 
mal substance is ever found in its stomach ; it 
feeds, as some allege, upon different insects 
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that float on the surface; according to others, 
upon the medusa or sea-blubber. Its food, we 
are certain, must be extremely minute, for 
the capacity of its throat does not exceed four 
inches, a size beyond all proportion smaller 
than that of other large aquatic animals. 


The small quantity of food that suffices the | 


whale may justly surprise us, when we con- 
sider their size, and the numbers of these ani- 
mals that often herd together. Had their vo- 
racity been proportioned to their bulk and 
mumbers, the ocean itself would hardly have 
afforded a sufficient supply. ‘The insects upon 
which they feed are black, and about the 
size of a. bean: they are of a round form, like 
snails in their shells, and are seen floating in 
clusters upen the waves. These the whale 
sucks up in great numbers, and bruises them 
with the barbs or pipes with which its mouth 
is internally covered. Nourished with this 


food, it becomes the fattest of all animals,, 


whether terrestrial or aquatic. 

To a slender appetite the whale adds peace- 
able and harmless manners: it pursues no 
other inhabitants of the waters, but leads an 
easy and indolent life on the bosom of the 
waves, and is inoffensive, proportioned to its 
ability to do mischief. Among land-animals, 
we have had occasion to observe, that so- 
vereignty does not always follow strength or 
size: the elephant and camel fly before the 
tyger and the lion ; while the eagle possesses 
a decided superiority over the vulture and the 
ostrich, The same law obtains among the in- 
habitants of the ocean ; where the whale, if he 
hold the sceptre, holds it by a precarious 
tenure, for it may easily be wrested from him 
by his subjects. There is a strong analogy be- 
tween his manners and those of the elephant: 
both are the strongest and largest animals in 
their respective elements; neither offers injury 5 
and each is terrible when provoked to resent- 
ment, . 

But these peaceable and innoxious habits do 
not equally belong to the whole of the cetaceous 
order: the fin-fish differs from the great whale in 
this respect; itsubsists chiefly upon herrings, and 
is often seen driving vast shoals of them before 
it. Those of the cachalot tribe are still more 
voracious, and commit greater depredations : 
they are furnished with teeth both in the upper 
and lower jaw; their throat, though inferior 
in capacity to that of the cartilaginous fishes, 
is much Jarger than in the common whale; 
and these powers of deglutition were probably 
conferred to gratify the cravings of an appetite 
proportionably more voracious. It is said that 
the animals of this genus are possessed of a 
courage, that often proves fatal even to those 
of their own, order: they pursue and terrify 
the porpesses to such a degree, that they often 
drive them ashore. 

The common whale, therefore, whatever 
honours vulgar prejudices may have conferred 
upon it, has but little pretensions to the 
sovereignty of the ocean: on the contrary, as 
it is a peaceable and inoffensive animal, it has 


many enemies disposed to take advantage of its 
disposition, and inaptitude for combat, There 
is a small animal of the testaceous kind, called 
the whale-louse, that sticks to its body, as wé 
see shells stick to the foul bottom of a ship, 
This creature insinuates itself chiefly under the 
fins ; and, in defiance of al] the lane of the 
whale, still keeps its hold, and lives upon the 
fat, which it is provided with instruments 
to extract. he fishermen, howeyer, olten 


witness the encounters of the whale with a | 


much more terrible enemy. At the sight of 
the sword-fish this largest of animals is seen 
agitated in an extraordinary manner, and 
leaping from the water as if with fear, Where- 
ever it appears, the whale perceives it at a dis- 
tance, and flies from it in the gpposite direc- 
tion. The whale has no-instrument of defence 
except the tail: with that it endeavours to 
strike the enemy; and a single blow taking 
place, would effectually destroy the adversary : 
but the sword-fish is as active as the other is 
strong, and easily avoids the stroke; then 
bounding into the air, it falls upon its sub- 
jacent enemy, and endeavours not to pierce 
it with its pointed beak, but to eut it with its 
edges. The sea all above is seen dyed with 
blood, proceeding from the wounds of the 
whale ; while the enormous animal vainly en- 


deavours to reach its invader, and strikes with. 


its tail against the surface of the water, mak+ 


i> 


ing a report at each blow louder than the noise ~ 


of a cannon. . 

A still more fatal enemy of the whale is an 
animal of its own order, hence called by the 
fishermen of New England, the killer: we 
mean the ore or grampus, Of ferocious habits, 
and furnished with strong sharp teeth, these 
animals when they surround a whale seldom 
allow it to come off with life. 
mangle its flesh on all sides, till fatigued with 


They tear and - 


fighting, and overcome with wounds, it fallg © 


a prey at last to their fury; and after it ex- 
pires, the tongue is extracted, the only part 
which they are said to devour. 

By the constant hostilities of these various 
animals, the race of whales has probably been 
gradually diminishing in number for several 
aves. I'rom the largeness of their size they 
cannot easily be concealed from their de- 
stroyers; and as they are distinguished b 
sterility among the finny tribes, their destruc- 
tion cannot soon be repaired : but of all the 
causes of the waste and diminution. of this 
order of fishes, the interference of man has 
operated by far the most powerfully. 
hostilities have been incomparably more fatal 
than those of all the rest of their enemies ; 


His . 


and a greater number is probably destroyed in - 


a season by the ingenuity of the fishermen 
than is devoured by the rapacious animals in 
an age. . 

he inhospitable shores of Spitzbergen are 
found to be the great resort of the whales; and 
for more than three centuries, notwithstandin 
the coldness of the climate, and the terrors 0 


the iey sea, a great nwnber of European ships” 
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have annually frequented those dreary abodes, 
and at length thinned the number of their in- 
habitants. m. 

The whale fishery was carried on, for the 
‘sake of the oil, long before the use of whale- 
bone was discovered. The ‘substance which 
has obtained that name adheres to the upper 
jaw, and is formed of thin parallel lamine, 
some of the longest four yards in length. Of 
these there are about seven hundred in all: 
about two-thirds of that number are of a 
Jength fit for use, the rest being too short. 
The oil is extracted from different parts of 
_ the body ; the tongue alone of some fish yield- 

ing from five to six barrels. 

As early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the Biscayneers were in possession of 
a very considerable trade to the coast of 
Greenland: they long enjoyed the profits of a 
lucrative traffic in train-oil, and whale-bone, 
before the English attempted to obtain any 
share of that commerce. What probably first 
gave them an idea of the advantages to be 
‘reaped from it was the accident of one of their 

_ ships bringing a.cargo of whale«bone and train- 
oil from the bay of St. Laurence, part of the 
burden of two large Biscayan ships that had 
been wrecked there about the year fificen 
Aundred and ninety-four. . 

A. few years after that period, the town of 
Hull had the honour of first attempting that 
' ‘profitable branch of trade. At present, it seems 
‘to be on the decline, the number of whales 
being greatly reduced by their constant cap- 
ture for such a vast length of time. It is now 
said that the fishers, from a defect of whales, 
apply themselves to seal fishery, from which 
animals they also extract an oil, and turn. the 
Skins to good account. This trade, however, 
will not probably be of any long continuance, 
for these shy and timid creatures will soon be 
anduced to quit those shores by being per- 
petually harassed. “We are informed too, that 
the natives of Greenland already begin to suffer 
from the scarcity of seals in their seas. The 
Hlesh of these animals constitutes their princi- 
pal subsistence; and should they be at last 
extirpated, or desert the coast, that miserable 
people would be in danger of perishing through 
want. The Antarctic seas, however, are now 
open to us, and the success which has of 
date years accompanied the adventures to the 
‘coasts of Australasia have greatly turned the 

_ attention of mankind to this quarter. — 

Before the .year 1598, the whale seems 

never to have been taken on our own coasts but 
‘when it was accidentallyidriven on shore. It 
was then deemed a royal fish, and the king 
and queen divided the spoil between them; the 
King asserting his right to the head, and the 
4ucen by prerogative being entitled to the tail. 
‘A total revolution in the fashion of eatables, 

and the great quantity of these animals that 
are now imported, has rendered this preraga- 
tive of royalty of less importance, and even 
ludicrous : formerly, however, the whale, the 
| porpoise, and dolphin, appear all to have form- 
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ed dishes for the royal board; and from their 
magnitude they must have held a very respect- 
able station there. Such dainties continued in 
vogue solate asthe reign of Henry VIII; for, in 
a household book of that prince, it is ordered, 
that if a porpoise should be too big for a horse 
load, allowance should be made to the pur- 
veyor. Even in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
we find directions for the dressing and sery- 
Ing up of the dolphin with porpoise sauce; a 
composition of vinegar, crums of bread, and 
sugar. 

The flesh of the whale has always made a 
part of the food of some savage nations. The 
natives of Greenland, as well as the barbarous 
tribes that inhabit the vicinity of the south 
pole, eat the flesh prepared in various ways, 
and drink the oil, which is with them a first 
rate delicacy. The finding of a dead whale is 
an adventure considered among the most for- 
tunate circumstances of their wretched. lives. 
They make their abode beside it; and seldom 
remove till they have left nothing but the 
bones, In the days of Willoughby, the eating 
whale was merely growing into disuse in Eng- 
land; and at present the Dutch sailors, as 
well as our own, will not taste it except in 
cases of urgent necessity: itis said, however, 
that the French seamen frequently dress and 
use it as their ordinary food at sea. ‘he wretch- 
ed inhabitants of the island of Feroe, who liye 
one-half of the year on salted gulls, are also, 
we are told, very fond of salted whale flesh ; 
the fat of the head, after being well seasoned, 
they hang up in the chimney, and eat like 
bacon, 4e 

As the cetaceous fishes resemble terrestrial 
animals in their conformation, so they are also 
distinguished oy similar appetites and man- 
ners: among them the act of copulation is 
said to be performed more humano, and the 
female once in two years feels the access of de- 
sire. In the inferior tribes of fishes, we can 
discern hardly any thing like pairing between 
the males and females, and have no vestiges of 
conjugal fidelity. The mutual attachment of 
the whales, however, exceeds whatever we are 
told of the constancy of birds. 


Whenever a pair of whales are attacked by 
harpooners, they mutually assist, it is asserted, 
in the defence of each other; and when one is 
wounded the other still attends, lending every 
aid in its power; and no motives of fear or 
self preservation can urge it to desert its associs 
ate. An instance js recorded of one, which, 
after maintaining an obstinate conflict in de« 
fence of its companion, that had been struck 
with a harpoon, and on seeing it expire under 
the wounds it had received, stretched itself 
upon the dying animal and yielded up its 
breath at the samg instant. ; ; 

The period of gestation among the cetaceous 
fishes is said to be nine or ten months; the 
female commonly produces one, and never 
above two young. During the time of her 
pregnancy, and particularly at the birth of her 
offspring, she is uncommonly fhe The em- 
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Bryo, when first perceptible, is about seven- 
teen inches long; and the cub when excluded 
9s of a black colour, and ten feet -in length. 
The two breasts of the whale are hid within 
the belly ; but when she suckles her young, 
she can produce them at pleasure, at which 
time they are protuberant about two feet before 
her body. The teats resemble those of a cow; 
while the colour of the breasts, in some is 
‘white, in others speckled; in all, they are 
filled with a large quantity of milk resembling 
that of land animals. _ Ree 
' From’ what has been said concerning the 
procreation of whales, it appears, that these 
- animals, in fecundity, are far inferior to the 
rest of the inhabitants of the deep. Nothing, 
however, can exceed their care and tenderness 
for their offspring when produced. ‘The female 
‘whale carries her cub with her wherever she 
goes; and when pursued by the fishermen 
keeps it supported between her fins. Even 
when wounded, she still clasps her young 
‘one; and when forced to plunge into the 
‘deep to avoid the stroxes of her pursuers carries 
jt down along with her; but rises sooner 
than usual, to allow it time for respiration. 
In defence of her ‘young, the wiliitie is said 
to display a fierceness and courage far beyond 
what could be expected from an animal so 
gentle and inoffensive in its nature. . Waller 
‘describes the conduct of a whale and her cub, 
when surrounded in an arm of the sea, ina 
manner which strongly displays the maternal 
tenderness of these animals. Being deserted 
by the tide, they were inclosed on every side ; 
and the people from the shore observing that 
they had no means left of escape, poured down 
upon them in beats, armed with such wea- 
pons as the occasion offered. “After several in- 
effectual attempts to escape, the mother at last, 
‘by her superior strength, forced herself over 
the shallow into deep water: but though in 
safety herself; she could not bear the danger 
that’ awaited her young one; she therefore 
rushed in once more where the smaller animal 
was inclosed, and resolved, when she could 
‘not protect, at least to share its danger. Hap- 


‘pily for the safety of these animals, the rapid | 


‘inset of the tide soon enabled both to escape 
from their enemies, though not till they had 
received many wounds, and tinged the sea all 
around with their blood. ) 
* Jt is, however, but for a short period that 
the young whales stand in need of this parental 
assistance: their growth is so remarkably rapid, 
that it may occasion some doubt concerning 
the accounts that are given of their extraordi- 
nary longevity. ‘The cubs continue at the breast 
of the mother only for'a year, during which 
period they attain to a considerable size, and 
are called short heads by the ‘sailors. The 
mother, ai the end of that period, is extremely 


lean‘and emaciated, while her cub is so large. 


and fat, that it, frequently yields above fifty 
barrels of blubber. he year after they have 
left the breas2, they are called stunts ; because 
they decrease in their fatness, and yield scarce- 


- adventures, he died in 1731. - 13-3 
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ly half of the produce that is obtained from 
them when sucking. After two years the 
young whales are called skull fishes: and 


though for a while they continue of an in- 


ferior ‘size, there is no mark 
age can be ascertained.. See 
XXIX and LXXYV. ; 
WHA/LY. a. (See WeAL.) 
‘streaks: properly wealy: . 
WHARF. .s. (wharf, Swedish; werf, 
Dutch.) A perpendicular bank -or mole, 
raised for the convenience oflading or empty= 
ing vessels ; a quay, or key (Child). 
WHA/RFAGE.«s. (from wharf.) Dues 
for landing at a wharf. - , 
WHA/RFINGER. s. (from wharf.) One 
who attends awharfi 
WHARTON (Anne), a lady distinguished 
for her poetical talents in the reign of king 
Charles II. She was daughter and co-heitess 
of sir Henry Lee of Ditchley in Oxfordshire, 
who, dying without a son, left his estate to be 
divided between this lady and her sister, the 
countess of Abingdon. She was the first wife of 
Thomas, afterwards marquis of Wharton, and 
is author of several poems, printed in Dryden’s 
and Nichols’s collections. She-died in 1685. 
Warton (Henry), an’ English divire, 
was born in 1664, at Worstead,-in Norfolk, 
of which parish his father was vicar. He was 
chaplain to archbishop Sancroft, vicar ‘of 
‘Minster, in-the isle of Thanet, and rector-of 
Chartham, in Kent. He died in 1695, aged 
31. His principal works are, Anglia Sacra, 
2 vols. folio’; Historia de Episcopis & Decanis 
Londinensibus, &c. ad annum 1540; and 
Sermons, in 2 vols. Svo. a 
Warton (Philip, duke of), an eccentric 
English nobleman, was born about 1699. In 
1716, having lost his father, the marquis of 
Wharton, he repaired to Geneva; but dis- 
agreeing with his tutor, he left him, and went 
to Lyons, where paying his court to the pre- 
tender, the chevalier de St. George, he was 
received with the greatest marks of esteem, 
‘and had conferred on him the title of the duke 
of Northumbetland: he returned to England, 
‘however, at the latter end of the same year, and 
soon:after went to [reland, where, on account 
of his extraordinary abilities, he was admitted 
to take his seat in the house of peers, though 
under age. Here he became a violent partizan 
for the ministry, and his: conduct procured 
him his dukedom; in which character, as 


by which their 
Nat: Hist. Pl. 


Marked ‘in 


soon as he was’of age, he appeared in England. | 


Nevertheless, he again changed sides, and op- 

osed’ the court, not only in’ parliament, - but 
bi publishitig a paper ealled The True Briten ; 
thousands of which were dispersed weekly. 


His boundless profusion haying ruined ‘his for-— 


tune, and reduced him to an annuity of 1200/7. 
perannum, he retired to the continent, where, 
after attaching himself to the interest’ of the 
pretender,’ and after various vicissitudes. and 


- WHAT. pronoun. (hpaz, Saxon; wut, 


Diitch:) 1. Thatwhich* what he thinks; he 


: 


: 
| 


° 
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speaks (Shakspeare). 
the metallist marks what is metal and what is 
earth (Locke). 3. Something that is in one’s 
mind indefinitely: I'll tell thee what (Shaks.). 
4. Which of several: he is in doubt what pur- 
chase to make first (Arbuthnot). 5, An inter- 
jection by way of surprise of question: What! 


are you there ? (Dryden). 6. Wuart though ? ° 


‘sugar by chemical agents. It is true, that 


What imports it though? notwithstanding 
(Hooker). 7. Wuat time, What day. At 
the time when; on the day when (Pope). 
8. Which of many? interrogatively: What 
colour do you like? (Spenser). 9. To how 
great a degree: what wise men were the cown- 
sellors (Dryden). 10. It is used adverbially 
for partly; in part ; he is overcome what with 
’ hunger, what with weariness (Norris). 11. 
“Wuat ho! An interjection of calling (Dry.). 
WHATEVER. Wuartso!l. Wuarso- 
EVER. pronouns. (from what and soever.) 
Whatso is not now in use. 1. Having 
one nature or another; being one or an- 
other either generically, specifically, or 
numerically: I'll catch thee whatsoever 
thou art (Denham). 2. Any thing, be it 
what it will: whatsoever I lose, you win 
(Hooker). 3. The same, be it this or that: 
whatsoever 2t¢ was, it is still (Pope). 4. All 
that; the whole that; all particulars that : 
_whatsoever ‘the moon beholds is ‘perishable 
(Shakspeare). ett 
WHEAL., s, (See Wear.) A pustule; a 
small swelling filled with matter (Wiseman). 
WHEAT." See Triticum and’ Hus- 
BANDRY. 
Waueart (Buck). 
_ Wheat (Eastern buck). 
“WHEAT EASTERN. ak 
Wueat (Indian). See Zea. 
Wueat (Turkey). See Zea. 
WiHEaT-EAR, in ornithology. See Mo- 
TACILLA. 
Wueat-sucar. The difficulty of pro- 
curing West-Indian sugar on the continent 
_ while the whole of its coast is blockaded by 
‘the British marine, and the whole of ‘the 
West-India islands are in the possession of the 
_ British government, has proved astrong stimulus 
_to urge the spirit of chemistry to exert itself to 
the utmost in examining the quantity of saccha- 


See PoLyGonum. 
See Buck 


‘rine matter contained in indigenous plants, — 


with a view of determining the practicability of 
working sugar from them, as also the possi- 
bility of obtaining this material by agents purely 
chemical. Hence, the buds, the pulps, the 
stems, and the roots of different plants have been 
all tried in succession, but ultimately in vain. 

_ For although a certain proportion of saccharine 
matter has been obtainable from most of these 
Organs, and especially from the beet-root, it 
does not appear to haye been in any instance 
sufficient to repay the expence of the lebour. 
_ At length, M. Kirchoff of St. Petersburg has 


succeeded in converting a considerable pro-) 
portion of the starch of wheat into a saccha-’ 


ie rine matter, and ultimately into a liquid sugar ; 
and the hint having been thrown out, it has 
_ been since followed up in France, with no 


if 


2. Which part: in ore- 
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inconsiderable degree of success. .' The history 
of this very recent experiment is highly curious 
as an article of chemistry, and we readily pre- 
sent our readers with the following account of 
it in the Annales de Chemie, as abridged by 
M. Bouillon- Lagrange ‘from M. Vogel’s more 
elaborate detail. - 

No chemist has hitherto’ been able to form 


Fourcroy and some others ‘supposed that at 
some time or other we should ‘perhaps effect 
the conversion of starch into sugar, as the 
et aa parts of these two substances very 
nearly approach each other. , 

Starch, says Fourcroy, announces itself as a 
little less carbonated than guin : we may say, 


_ that it comes very near to saccharine matters 


and we shall see hereafter, that it appears in 
fact capable of forming it by a particular alter- 
ation of its own substance *. ; 
Under the head cum, the same chemist ex- 
presses himself as follows :. It is not improba- 
ble, that art may effect the conversion of gums 


‘into saccharine matter; and it has been 


several timés remarked, that an aqueous solu 
tion of gum, through which oxymuriatic gass 
is passed, acquires a saccharine taste; mixed 
with a strong bitterness. This view of the 
subject, at present qnite novel, will lead to 
many researches, and to useful tesults, 

It is even pretended, that several authors 
say they have effected this transmutation of 
fecula into saccharine matter: but how is it 
ossible, that they shculd have succeeded, and 
beh silent on a fact of such importance ? 

On looking over what has been published 
by natural philosophers, it appears incontesta- 
ble, that it was reserved for M. Kirchoff, of 


-the imperial academy of St. Petersburg, to 


convert starch into gummy matter, and this 
into saccharine matter. 

His discovery, which opens a new cateer to 
vegetable analysis, and may lead tointeresting re- 
sults, has induced M. Vogel to pursue these new 
facts. His first experiments, some particulars of 
which he has given in the Journal de Physique, 
differ scarcely in any thing from those of Mtr. 
Kirchoff, except in his observing, that part of 
the saccharine matter is formed in the course 
of two hours boiling, and that the proportion 
of two hundredths of sulphuric acid produces 
more than that of one hundredth, the quantity 
mentioned by the chemist of St. Petersburg.’ 

Since that time M. Vogel has followell up. 
his experiments with more care, in order ta 
acquire an intimate knowledge of the saccha- 
rine matter, and the mode of its formation. 

To remove every idea of the saccharine 
matter being the result of simple extraction ; a 


* According to Messrs. Gay-Lussac and 
Thenard, starch is composed o 
Carbon 
Oxygen... . . . 40.68 ° 
PEYOLOZEU aya o he tes 
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matter that, having escaped fermentation, was 
concealed by the starch ; he washed the starch 
with a stream of cold water, before he made 
use of it. 

_ When well dried and reduced to powder, 
he mixed 2 kil. (4lbs. 6% oz. avoird.) with 
8 kil. of Seine water, acidulated with 40 er. 
(0.02 of the weight of the starch) of sulphuric 
acid at 56° (1.631.)" — ~ 

He then boiled the mixture in a silver basin 
for thirty-six hours. There is no danger of its 
burning, except during the first hour, when 
it must be kept constantly stirring with a broad 
wooden spatula.. After that time the mixture 

rows much more fluid, and requires only to 

e stirred occastonally. 

It is essential to keep up the quantity of 
water, by adding fresh as it evaporates. 

After this boiling, it is tobe elarified when 
cold by means of charcoal and chalk, and the 
whole is to be filtered through flannel, 

The liquid having been evaporated nearly to 
@ syrupy consistence, it must be left to cool, 
that more of the sulphat of lime may fall 
down ; after which the clear liquid is to be 
‘decanted off, and the evaporation finished. 

The sugar thus obtained with two hun- 
dredths of sulphuric acid in a silver basin was 
much more saccharine, and less high colour- 
ed, than that made in a basin of tinned 
copper. 

in general the latter cannot be used for the 
putpose, the tin being strongly attacked by 
the long continued boiling. A leaden vessel 
has been substituted for it with success. 

The 2 kil. boiled with two hundredths of 
sulphuric acid yielded, in several comparative 
experiments, sometimes a little less, some- 
times a little more, than 2 kil. of syrup at 33° 
of the areometer (1.295); so from a mean of 
. them we miy,conclude, without any material 
_error, that starch yields its own weighs of 
_ syrup. : | 

As many substances have a decidedly sweet 
taste, forinstance, sugar of milk, the sweet mat- 
ter in liquorice, the sweet principle of Scheele 
(formed during the action of fat oils on litharge 
in making plasters), without, however, con- 
taining an atom of sugar, M. Vogel thought 
it necessary to ascertain, in the first place, 
_ whether the sweet liquor from starch contained 
real sugar. Hh 
_. For this purpose he mixed some yeast with 

200 er. (3089 grs.) of syrup of starch in warm 
_ water, and put the whole into a phial, com- 

municating with the pneumatic apparatus, by 
means of a sigmoid tube. 

Fermentation soon took place, with a very 
brisk extrication of carbonic acid gass. 

The 200 grains of syrup yielded by the fer- 
mentation upwards of 5 lit. (near 6 quarts) of 
carbonic acid gass; and a notable quantity of 
alcohol was obtained by distillation. 

It is certain, that all syrup of starch contains 
more or-less gum, the quantity of which 
varies extreniely, according to the time of boil. 
ing, and the weight of the acid employed. 

“The most saccharine syrup evaporated slawly 


SUGAR. 


in a stove, and dried in tin moulds, afforded a 
perfectly transparent elastic substance, in every 
respect similar to the paste of jujubes. 

The author bas no doubt that apothecaries 
may avail themselves of the syrup of starch, 
for all this kind of gummy saccharine medica- 
ments, particularly those that may remain in 
a soft state; for the syrup of starch, thus 
reduced to a solid state, attracts moisture from 
the air. 

M. Vogel substituted the fecula of potatoes 
for starch, and equally obtained a very saccha- 
rine gummy syrup. 

he gum) was separated by boiling the syrup 
in a close vessel with alcohol at 30° (0.868.) 

The matter, on which the alcohol had no ac- 
tion, and which was found in the most per- 
fect syrup to the quantity uf two-tenths, was 
very viscous. Being dried and powdered, it 
exhibited all the characters of gum arabic, 
namely, its solubility in cold water, forming a 
thick mucilage insoluble in alechol. 

The only character that appears to distin- 
guish this matter from gum arabic is its not 
forming mucous acid with nitric acid. 

It has been asserted, however, that the — 
gummy matter preci 


Been from syrup of 
starch is a compound of starch, water, and 
sulphuric acid. . 


To satisfy himself on this head, M. Vogel 
poured a small portion of alcohol into syrup of 
starch, ‘The precipitate first formed was com- 
posed of sulphat of lime and gum. When 
this was separated, he poured more alcohol 
into the syrup that had been decanted from it. 
The second precipitate was gummy matter, 
unmixed with sulphat: its solution in water 
was no longer rendered turbid by muriat of 
barytes. 

The author, however, was not content with 
this experiment; for it might be objected to 
him, that the sulphuric acid being chemically 
combined with the gum, would not quit it to 
unite with the barytes. He dissolved this gum 
therefore in barytes water evaporated to dryness, 
and gave the mass a strong red heat in a pla- 
tina crucible’: thus the sulphuric.acid should 
have been set free, and no doubt would have 
seized on the barytes. Besides, this sulphat 
would have been decomposed by the carbon 
of the. gum, and converted into a sulphuret : 
but muriatic acid poured on the calcined matter 
extricated nothing but carbonic acid gass, and 
not an atom of sulphuretted hydrogen gass that. 
could be rendered sensible by paper impregnat- 
ed with acetat of lead. 

Besides, the gum distilled on an open fire 
did not give out any sulphurous acid, or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gass. : 

It is not therefore a hydrat of starch com- 
bined with sulphuric acid ; which affords us a 
fresh proof, that we must take care not to 
rame hypotheses before we consult experiment. 

He made the same trials with the syrup de- 
prived of gum by alcohol, which did not pre- 
cipitate the muriat of barytes; but he could | 
not discover in it the least trace of combined 
sulphuric acid ' 
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These experiments could not fail gradually 
‘to lead to an examination of the action of acids 
diluted with water on some other substances. 
Sugar of milk first drew his attention ; and 
with the greater reason, as we have already 
announced this substance to become more 
soluble in water after it has been treated with 


~ acid. 


M. Vogel boiled 100 gr. (1545 grs.) of 
sugar of milk with 400 gr. of water, and 2 gr. 
of sulphuric acid at 56° (1.631), for three 
hours, adding more water as it evaporated. 
After having saturated the excess of acid by 
carbonat of lime, he filtered. 

The liguid, though clear, was slightly co- 
loured. Evaporated slowly in a stove, a thick 
brownish syrup remained, which concreted 
into a crystalline mass at the expiration of a 
few days. 

This matter resembling soft sugar has a 
much more saccharine taste than the most 
concentrated aqueous solution of sugar of milk. 
From this extremely saccharine taste the au- 
thor was led to suspect, that a real sugar had 
been formed, capable of giving rise to the 
alcoholic fermentation. 

In fact, this product mixed with yeast dilut- 
ed with water was scarcely placed in favour- 
able circumstances for the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, before it commenced in_a very brisk 
manner; though sugar of milk never ferments, 
as is well known to all chemists, and has been 
recently placed beyond all doubt by the numer- 
ous experiments of M. Bucholz. 

This fermented liquor yielded a consider- 
able quantity of alcohol. On varying the pro- 
portions of sulphuric acid to three, four, and 
even five hundredths, very saccharine crystals, 
that ran into fermentation with extreme fa- 
cility, were constantly obtained, particularly 
with five hundredths of acid. 

With two or with four hundredths of nitric 


_ acid the sugar of milk could not be converted 


into a fermentable sugar. : 

_ Three grammes (46.3 grs,) of muriatic acid 
converted the sugar of milk into a very saccha- 
rine syrup capable of the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion; while 2 zr. (30.89 grs.) of radical vine- 


_ gar made no alteration in the sugar of milk. 


All these syrups reduced to the crystalline 
state differ from sugar of milk, not only in 


being susceptible of the alcoholic fermentation, - 


but also in being very soluble in alcohol, a 
pe petty that sugar of milk does not. possess. 
vaporated to dryness by a gentle fire, a white, 
granular, and extremely saccharine mass is 
the result. . 
It remains te explain the manner in which 


sulphuric acid acts on starch and sugar of milk, 


to take from them the principle that masks the 
saccharine substance, or to convert them into 
fermentable saccharine matters. The author 
confesses, that it is difficult, and out of his 
power, to give a clear and plausible theory of 
this metamorphosis ; and if he risk some no- 
‘tions on this subject, it will be with much 
reserve. 

Many are disposed to‘adopt the opinion, 


“operate in close vesse 
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that sugar exists ready formed in starch, and 
that the sulphuric acid only dissolves or de- 
siroys the principle that holds it enchained. 

It is obviods, that this reasoning is in a 
considerable degree vague; and besides, that 
it is founded on no experiment, direct or in- 
direct. In this hypothesis too we must ima- 
gine a compound altogether new, sugar com- 
bined with a substance that renders it insolu- 
ble in cold water; and sugar has never yet 
presented us with such a compound. 

Others have supposed, that heat alone) is 
capable of effecting this conversion of fecula 
into saceharine matter; a fagt which, if it 
were confirmed, might throw fresh light on 
the saccharine fermentation of Fourcroy. 

Accordingly, starch has been boiled with 
water four days in succession, till it became 
extremely fluid. The filtered liquor was 
evaporated, and the result was a thick muci- 
lage, very bitter, without the least taste of 
sugar. ‘The starch remaining on the filter 
resisted the action of boiling water, and ex- 


_ hibited a very hard horny maiter. 


It remains to be examined, therefore, 
whether the sulphuric acid, or the starch it- 
self, be decomposed, ; 

To judge by the letter from Petersburg, the 
Russian chemists seem to suppose that a de- 
composition of the sulphuric acid takes place. 

To account for these phenomena, we should 

if Accordingly, . the 
author introduced into a tubulated receiver 
a hundred grammes of sugar of milk, four of 
sulphuric acid, and four hundred of water. 
To the neck of the retort was adapted a tubu- 
lated receiver, from which proceeded a sigmoid 
tube, opening under a jar filled with water. 

After boiling for three hours, no gass had 
come over, except the air contained in the 
vessels. A piece of blue paper introduced into 
the neck of the retort was not reddened. The 
water that had passed into the receiver was 
without taste, did not redden litmus paper, 
had no smell of sulphurous acid, and did not 
precipitate lime-water, muriat of barytes, or 
acetat of lead; consequently it contained no 
sulphurous, sulphuric, acetic, or carbonic 
acid; in short, it was nothing but pure water. 

-Barytes-water traversed by the bubbles, ex- 
tricated during the process, was not rendered 
turbid in the least, and the gass that had 
passed into the jars was nothing but the air of 
the vessels. 

It is evident, that the sulphuric acid had 
not undergone the slightest decomposition : 
nevertheless, the sugar of milk was decompos- 
ed: it had a much more saccharine taste, and 
after saturation with chalk it fermented very 
readily with yeast. , 

It was necessary, therefore, to examine the 
decomposing action of the sulphuric acid on 
the substances in question. For this purpose 
the same experiment was begun afresh in close 
vessels, with 100 grs. of sugar of milk, 400 grs. 
of water, and 4. grains of sulphuric acid. Dur- 
ing the process no gass was evolved, as in the 
preceding experiment. 
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The liquid was then concentrated’ in a dish 
accurately weighed, after having added 5 ers. 
of potash ‘to saturate the acid. eve 

he mass thus evaporated to dryness should 
have weighed 109 grs. in consequence of the 
100 grs. of sugar of milk, 4 grs. of sulphuric 
acid, and 5 grs. of potash employed ; but it 
weighed only 98 yrs. consequently there was a 
loss of 11 grs. ‘This experiment was repeated 
twice more, and there was still a loss of g or 
11 ers. giving a mean of 10 grs. 

This loss is too great to be ascribed to any 
érror in the weighing, which was conducted 
with the greatest care. 

Hence we must conclude, that this diminu- 
tion of weight is occasioned by a quantity of 
water formed at the expense of the sugar of 

milk; and this with the more reason, as no 
gass, no acid, and no other volatile substance, 
was extricated during the boiling. 
, All these experiments with the sugar of milk 
were equally repeated with starch, except that 
a much larger quantity of water was added to 
prevent it from burning. The results were 
the same as those obtained with sugar of milk. 

Conclusions. —From all that has been said, it 
follows : 

1. That starch and the fecula of potatoes, 
boiled with water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, are converted into a liquid saccharine 
matter, the quantity of which curresponds with 
the weight of the starch employed. 


2. That this saccharine matter is suscepti- _ 


ble of the alcoholic fermentation. 

3. That the syrup of starch is composed of 
gummy matter and saccharine matter in varia- 
ble proportions, 


4. That the syrup evaporated slowly in a 


stove exhibits an elastic substance, perfectly 
ransparent. 

5. That the gummy matter exhibits all the 
characters of a true gum, except that of form- 
ing mucous acid by means of thé nitric. 

_6. That neither this gum, nor the saccha- 
rine matter, holds sulphuric acid in combina- 
tion. 

7. That the heat of boiling water alone is 
insufficient to convert starch into saccharine 
natter, as notbing is obtained but a bitter 
matter, and a horny substance insoluble in 
ooiling water. 

8. That sugar of milk treated with two, 
three, four, or five hundredths of sulphuric 

“acid is converted into confused crystals, which 
have an extremely saccharine taste, and are 
susceptible of the alcoholic fermentation. 

9. That this saccharine matter does not con- 
tain any sulphuric acid in combination. 

10. ‘(hat the turiatic acid effects the same 
changes in sugar of milk. 

11. That neither the nitric nor acetic acid 
converts sugar of milk into fermentable sugar, 

12. That sugar of milk thus converted into 
fermentable sugar becomes very soluble in 
alcohol, | an 

13. That sulphurie acid is not decomposed 
in its action on starch and sugar of milk : and 
that, from the facts mentioned, it is much 


-hext following. 
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more probable, that the acid takes from these 
substances oxygen and hydrogen in the pro- 
portions necessary to form water. ; 
We have only to add, that the preceding ex- 
periments have been repeated in our own 
country with similar results: but that, how- 
ever curious such results may be in matter of 
chemical information, neither the.quantity nor 
quality of the sugar hereby produced can ever 
render it worth while to persevere in the same 
process, except, as in the present situation of 
France and her allies, in the case of an utter 
dearth of West-Indian or even East-Indian 
roduce. ; 
WHE’ATEN. a. Made of wheat (Arluth.). 
To WHE’EDLE. v. a. To entice by soft 
words ; to flatter; to persuade by kind words. 
WHEEL. s. (hpeol, Saxon ; wiel, Dutch.) — 


1. A circular body that turns round upon an 


axis (Dryden). 2. A circular body (Shaks. 
3. A carriage that runs upon wheels (Milton). 
4. An instrument on which criminals are tor- 
tured (Shakspeare). 5. The instrament of 
spinning (Giffard). 6. Rotation; revolution 
(Bacon). 7. A compass about; a track ap-— 
proaching to circularity (Melton). 

To WHEEL. v. 2. 1. To move on wheels. 
2.'To turn on an axis (Bentley). 3. ‘Yo re- 
bes to have a rotatory motion. 4. To turn; 
to have vicissitudes. 5. To fetch a compass 
(Knolles). 6. 'To roll forward (Milton). 

To Wueev. v.a. To put into a rotatory 
motion; to make to whirl round (Milton), 

WHEEL, in mechanics, a simple machine, 
consisting of a circular piece of wood, metal, or 
other matter, that revolves on an axis. This 
is otherwise called wheel and axle, or axis in 
peritrochio, as a mechanical power, being one 
of the most frequent and nseful of any. In this 
capacity of it, the wheel is a kind of perpetuat . 
lever, and the axis another lesser one; or the 
radius of the wheel and that of its axis may be 
considered as the longer and shorter arnis of a 
lever, the centre of the wheel being the ful- 
crum or poiat of suspension. Whence it is, 
that the power of this machine is estimated by’ 
this rule, as the radius of the axis is to the 
radius of the wheel, or of the circumference, 
so is any given power, to the weight it will 
sustain. 

Wheels, as well as their axes, are frequently _ 
dented, or cut into teeth, and are then of use 
upon innumerable occasions; as in jacks, 
ciocks, mill-work, &e.; by which means they 
are capable of moving and acting on one an- 
other, and of being combined together to any 
extent; the teeth either of the axis or cir- 
cumference working in those of other wheels 
or axles; and thus, by multiplying the power | 
to any extent, an amazing great effect is pro- 
duced. | 

To compute the power of a combination of 
wheels; the teeth of the axis of every wheel 
acting on those in the circumference of the 
Multiply continually toge- 
ther the radii of all the axes, as also the radit 
of all the wheels ; then it will be, as the former _ 
product is to the latter product, so is a given 
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power applied to the circumference, to the 
weight it can sustain. Thus, for example, in 


a combination of five wheels and axles, to find 


the weight a man can sustain, or raise, whose 
force is equal to 150 pounds, the radii of the 
wheels being 30 inches, and those of the axes 
3 inches. tite 

Here 3x 3x 3x 3x 3 = 243, 

and 30x30x30x 30x30 = 24300000, 
therefore as 243 : 24300000: : 150: 150000001b. 
the weight he can sustain, which is more than 
6696 tons weight. So prodigious is the in- 
crease of power in a combination of wheels! 

But it 1s to be observed, that in this, as well 
as every other mechanical engine, whatever is 
gained in power, is lost in time ; that is, the 
weight will move as much slower than the 
power, as the force is increased or multiplied, 
which, in the example above, is 100000 times 
slower. 

Hence, having given any power, and the 
weight to he raised, with the proportion be- 
tween the wheels and axles necessary to that 
effect ; to find the number of the wheels and 
axles. Or, having the number of the wheels 
and axles given, to find the ratio of the radii of 
the wheels and axles. Here, putting 

p = the power acting on the last wheel, 

w = the weight to be raised, 

7 = the radius of the axles, 

R = the radius of the wheels, 

-” = the number of the wheels and axles ; 
then, by the general proportion, as 7: R®: : 


p: w; therefore pR® = wr" is a general theo-. 


rem, from whence may be found any one of 
these five letters or quantities, when the other 
four are given. Thus, to find » the number 
of wheels: we have first . 
log. w — log. p 


B log. R. — log. r 
And to find ss , the ratio of the wheel to the 


2 n 
axle itis ~ = VY ste ' 

WHEELS OF AcLOCK, &c. are, the crown 
wheel, contrat wheel, great wheel, second 
wheel, third wheel, striking wheel, detent 
wheel, &c. 

WHEELS OF COACHES, CARTS, WAG- 
cons, &c. With respect to wheels of car- 
riages, the following particulars are collected 
from the experiments and observations of Desa- 
guliers, Beighton, Camus, Ferguson, Jacob, &c. 
4. The use of wheels in carriages is two- 
fold; viz. that of diminishing or more easily 
overcoming the resistance or friction from the 
carriage; and that of more easily overcoming 
obstacles in the road. In the first case the 
friction on the ground is transferred in some 
degree from the outer surface of the wheel to 
its nave and axle; and in the latter, they serve 
easily to raise the carriage over obstacles and 
asperities met with on the roads. In both these 
- eases, the height of the wheel is of material 
consideration, as the spokes act as levers, the 
top of an obstacle being the fulcrum, their 
length enables the carriage more easily to sur- 


mount them; and the greater proportion of 
the wheel to the axle serves more easily to di- 
minish or to overcome the friction of the axle. 
See Jacob’s Observations on Wheel Carriages, _ 
p> 234.00. wri? ph 

2. The wheels should be exactly round; 
and the fellies at right angles to the naves, ac- 
cording to the inclination of the spokes. 

3. It is the most general opinion, that the 
spokes be somewhat inclined to the naves, so 


that the wheels may be dishing or concave. 


Indeed, if the wheels were always to roll upon 
smooth and level ground, it would be best to 
make the spokes perpendicular to the naves, or 
to the axles; because they would then bear 
the weight .of the load perpendicularly. But 
because the ground is commonly uneven, one 
wheel often falls into a cavity or rut, when the 
other does not, and then it bears much more of 
the weight than the other does ; in which case 
it is best for the wheels to be dished, because 
the spokes become perpendicular in the rut, 
and therefore have the greatest strength when 
the obliquity of the road throws most of the 
weight upon them; whilst those on the high 
ground have less weight to bear, and therefore 
need not be at their full strength. 

4. The axles of the wheels should be quite 
straight and perpendicular to the shafts, or to 
the pole. When the axles are straight, the 
rims of the wheels will be parallel to, each 
other, in which case they will move the easiest, 
because they will be at liberty to proceed 
straight forwards. But in the usual way of 
practice, the ends of the axles are bent down- 
wards, which always keeps the sides of the 
wheels that are next the ground nearer to one __ 
another than their upper sides are; and this 
not only makes the wheels drag sideways as 
they go along, and gives the load a minuch 
greater power of crushing them than when 
they are parallel to each other, but also en- 
dangers the overturning the Carriage when a 
wheel falls in a hole or rut, or when the 
carriage goes on a road that has one side lower 
than the other, as along the side of a hill. Mr. 
Beighton, however, has offered several reasons 
to prove that the axles of wheels eught not to 
be straight ; for which see Desagulier’s Exp. 
Phil. vol. ii. appendix. —. 

5, Large wheels are found more advantageous 
for rolling than small ones, both with regard 
to their power as a longer lever, and to the 
degree of friction, and to the advantage in get- 
ting over holes, rubs, and stones, &c. Ifwe 
consider wheels with regard to the friction . 
upon their axles, it is evident that small wheels, 
by turning oftener round, and swifter about 
the axles, than large ones, must have much 
more friction. Again, if we consider wheels 
as they sink into holes or soft earth, the large 
wheels, by sinking less, must be much easier 
drawn out of them, as well as more easily over 
stones and obstacles, from their greater length 
of lever or spokes. Desaguliers has brought 
this matter to a mathematical calculation, in 
his Experim. Philos. vol. i. p. 171, &c. See 
aiso Jacob’s Observ. p. 03. 
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Fron henee it appears then, that wheels are 
the more advaritageous as they are larger, pro- 
vided they are not more than five or six feet 
diameter ; for when they exceed these dimen- 
sions, they become too heavy; or if they are 
made light, their strength is proportionably 
diminished, and the length of the spokes ren- 
ders them more liable to break : besides, horses 
applied to such wheels would not bé capable 
of exerting their utniost strength, by having 
the axles higher than their breasts, so that they 
would draw downwards; which is even a 
greater disadvantage than smiall wheels have in 
ecrasioning the horses to draw upwards. 

6. Carriages with four wheels, as waggons 
or coaches, are much more advantageous than 
carriages with two wheels, as carts and chaisés ; 
fer with two wheels it is plain the tiller horse 
Carries part of the weight in one way or other: 
in going down hill the weight bears upon the 
horse; and in going up hill, the weight falls 
the other way, and lifts the horse, which is 
still worse. Besides, as the wheels sink into 
the holes in the roads, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other, the shafts strike 
against the tiller’s sides, which destroys many 
horses: moreover, when one of the wheels 
sinks into a hole or rut, half the weight falls 
that way; which endangers the overturning of 
the carriage. 

7: It would be much more advantageous to 
make the four wheels of a coach or waggon 
large, and nearly of a height, than to make the 
fore wheels of only half the diameter of the 
hind wheels, as is usual in many places. The 
fore wheels have commonly been made of a 
less size than the hind ones, both on account 
of turning short; and to avoid cutting the 
braces. _Crane-necks have also been invented 
for turning yet shorter, and the fore wheels 
have been iowered, so as to go quite under the 
bend of the erane-neck. 

It is held, that it is a great disadvantage itt 
small wheels, that ds their axle is below the 
Low of the horses breasts, the horses not only 
have the loaded carriage to draw along, but also 
part ef its weight to bear, which tires them 
soon; and inakes them grow much stiffer in 
their hams than they would be if they drew 
on a level with the fore axle. 

_ But Mr. Beighton disputes the propriety of 
fixing the line of traction on a level with the 
breast of a horse, and says it is contrary to rea- 
son’and experience: Horses, he says, have 
little or no power to draw but what they derive 
from their weight : without which they could 
not take hold of the ground, arid then they 
must slip, and draw nothing. Common ex- 
perience also teaches; that a horse must have 
a certain weight on his back or shoulders, that 
he may draw the better. And when a horse 
draws hard, it is observed that he bends for- 
ward, and brings his breast nea¥ the ground ; 
and then if the wheels are high, he is pulling 
the carriage against the ground. A_ horse 
tackled in a waggon will draw two or three 
ton, because thé point or line of traction is be- 
low his breast, by the lowness of the wheels: 


It is also common to see, when one hofs¢ is 
drawing a heavy load, especially up hill, his 
fore feet will rise from the ground ; in which 


case it is ustial to add a weight on his back, to 


keep his fore part down, by a person mounting’ 
on his back or shoulders, which will! enable him 
to draw that load, which he could not move — 
before: The greatest stress, or main business 
of drawing, says this ingenious writer, is to 
overcome obstacles; for on level plains the 
drawing is but little, and then the horse’s back 
need be pressed but with a small weight. | 

8. The utility of broad wheels, in amending 

and preserving the roads, has been so long and 
generally acknowledged, as to have occasioned 
the legislature to enforce theit use. At the sane 
time, the proprietors and drivers of Carriages 
seem to be convinced by expérience, that a nar- 
row-wheeled carriage is more easily and spees 
dily drawn by the same number of horses than 
a broad-wheeled one of the same burthen: 
probably because they are much lighter, and 
have less friction on the axle. 
_ On the subject of this article, see Jacob’s 
Observ. &c. on Wheel-carriages, 1773, p. 81 ; 
Desagul. Exper: Phil. vol. i. p. 201; Fer- 
euson’s Lect. 4to. p: 56; Martin’s Phil, Brit. 
vol. i. p. 229. ’ 

WHEEL (Blowing), is a miachiné contrived, 
by Desaguliers, for drawing the foul air out of 
any place, or for forcing in fresh, or doing 
both successively, without opening doors or 
windows. See Philos. Trans. number 437. 
The intention of this machine is the same as 
that of Hales’s ventilator, but not so effectual, 
nor so convenient. See Desag. Exper. Philos. 
vol. ii. p. 563, 568.—This wheel is also called 
a centrifugal wheel, because it drives the air 
with a centrifuyal force. 

W weet (Water), of a mill, that which re= 
ceives the impulse of the stream by means of 
ladle-boards or float-boards. M. Parent, of 
the academy of sciences, has determined that 


the greatest effect of an undershot wheel is, 


when its velocity is equal to the third part of 
the velocity of the water that drives it; but it 
ought tobe the half of that velocity, as is fully 
shewn by subsequent writers. In fixing 
an undershot wheel, it ought to be considered 
whether the water can run clear off, so as to 
cause no back-water to stop its motion. _Con- 
cerning this article, see Desagul. Exp. Philos. 
vol. ii, p. 422, Also a variety of experiments 
and observations relating to undershot and. 
overshot wheels, by Mr. Smeaton, in the 
Philos. Trans. and Gregory’s Mechanics. ' 
-Wueev (Aristotle’s). See Rota (Ariss 
totelica). 

WueEeEt (Measuting). 
TOR. . 

WueEet (Orffyreus’s). See ORFFYREUS. 

~Wueet (Persian). See Persian. 

WHEEL, in the military art, is the word of 
command when a battalion or squadron is to 
alter its front either one way ot the other. To 
wheel to the right, directs the man in the right 
angle to turn very slowly, and every one td 
wheel from the left to the right, regarding him 


See PERAMBULAs 
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as their centre; and vice versa when they are 
to wheel to the left. When a division of men 
‘are on the march, if the word be to wheel to 
the right or to the left, then the right or left 
hand man keeps his ground, only turning on 
his heel, and the rest of the rank move about 
quick till they make an even line with the said 
right or left hand man. 

WHEEL-BAROMETER. See BAROMETER. 

WHEE’/LBARROW. s. (wheel and bar- 
gow.) A carriage driven forward on one wheel 
(Bacon). _ 

WHEPF/LER. s. (from wheel.) A maker of 
wheels (Camden). Has 

WHEEL-WORK. 'Of all the modes of 
communicating motion, the most extensively 
useful is the employment of wheel-work, which 
is capable of varying its direction and its ve- 
locity without any limit. 

Wheels are sometimes turned by simple con- 
tact with each other; sometimes by the in- 
tervention of cords, straps, or chains, passing 
- over them; and in these cases the minute pro- 

-tuberance of the surfaces, or whatever else may 
be the cause of friction, prevents their sliding 
on each other. Where a broad strap runs on 
a wheel, it is usually ¢onfined to its situation, 
_ not by causing the margin of the wheel to pro- 

ject, but, on the contrary, by making the 


_thiddle prominent; the reason of this may be. 


understood by examining the manner in which 
_ a tight strap running on a cone would tend to 
run towards its thickest part: Sometimes also 
pins are fixed in the wheels, and admitted into 
perforations in the straps ; a mode only prac- 
ticable where the motion is slow and steady. 
A smooth motion may also be obtained, with 
considerable force, by forming the surfaces of 
the wheels into brushes of hair. More com~ 
monly, however, the circumferences of the 
contiguous wheels are formed into teeth, im- 
pelling each other, as with the extremities of 
so many levers, either exactly or nearly in the 
common direction of the circumferences ; and 
sometimes an endless screw is substituted for 
one of the wheels. In forming the teeth of 


wheels, it is of consequence to determine the | 


eurvature which will procure an equable com- 
munication of motion, with the least possible 
friction. For the equable communication of 
motion, two methods have been recommend- 
ed; one, that the lower part of the face of each 
tooth should be a straight line in the direction 
of the radius, and the upper a portion of an 
epicycloid, that is, of a curve described by a 
point of a circle rolling on the wheel, of which 
the diameter must be half that of the opposite 
wheel ; and in this case itis demonstrable that 
the plane surface of each tooth will act on the 
eurved surface of the opposite tooth so as to 
produce an equable angular motion in both 
wheels; the other method is, to form all the 
surfaces into portions of the involutes of circles, 
or the curves described by a point of a thread 
which has been wound round the wheel, while 
it is uncoiled ; and this method appears to an- 
swer the purpose in an easier and simpler man- 
ner than the former. It may be experiment- 
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ally demonstrated, that an equable métion is 
produced by the action of these curves on each 
other ; if we cut two boards into forms ter-_ 
minated by them, divide the surfaces by lines 
into equal or proportional angular portions, 
and fix them on any two centres, we shall find 
that as they revolve, whatever parts of the 
surfaces may be in contact, the corresponding 
lines will always meet each other. 

Both these methods may be derived from the 
general principle, that the teeth of the one 
wheel must be of such a form, that their out~ 
line may be described by the revolution of a 
curve upon a given circle, while the outline of 
the teeth of the other wheel is described by 
the same curve revolving within the circle. It 
has been supposed by some of the best authors 
that the epicycloidal tooth has also the ad- 
vantage of completely avoiding friction; this 
is however by no means true, and it Is even 
impracticable to invent any form for the teeth 
of a wheel, which will enable them to act on 
other teeth without friction. _In order to 
diminish it as much as poésible; the teeth must 
be as small and as numerous as is consistent 
with strength and durability; for the effect of 
friction always increases with the distance of 
the point of contact from the line joining the 
centres of the wheels. In calculating the 
quantity of the friction, the velocity with 
which the parts slide over each other has ge- 
nerally been taken for its measure; this is a 
slight-inaccuracy of conception, for it is certain 
that the actual resistance is not at all increased 
by increasing the relative velocity ; but the ef- 
fect of that resistance, in retarding the motion 
of the wheels, may be shown, from the general 
laws of mechanics, to be proportional to the 
relative velocity thus ascertained. When it is 
possible to make one wheel act on teeth fixed 
in the concaye surface of another, the friction 
may be thus diminished in the proportion of 
the difference of the diameters to theirsum. If 
the face of the teeth, where they are in con- 
tact, is too much inclined to the radius, their 
mutual friction is not much affected, but a 
great pressure on their axis is produced; and 
this occasions a strain on the machinery, as 
well as an increase of the friction on the axis. 
If it is desired to produce a great angularvelocity 
with the smallest possible quantity of wheel- 
work, the diameter of each.wheel must be be- 
tween three and four times as great as that. of 
the pinion on which it acts. Where the 
pinion impels the wheel, it is sometimes made. 
with three or four teeth only: but it is much 
better in general to have at least six or eight ; 
and considering the additional labour of in- 
creasing the number of wheels, it may be ads © 
visable to allot more teeth to each of them than 
the number resulting from the calculation ; so 
that we may allow thirty or. forty teeth to a 
wheel acting on a pinion of six oreight. In 
works which do not require a great degree of 
strength, the wheels have sometimes a much 
greater number of teeth than this; and on the 
other hand, an endless screw or a spiral acts as 
a pinion of one tooth, since it propels the 


wheel through the breadth of one. tooth only 
in each revolution. For a pinion of six teeth, 
it would be better to have a wheel of thirty- 
five or thirty-seven than thirty-six; for each 
tooth of the wheel would thus act in turn upon 
each tooth of the pinion, and the work would 
be more equally worn than if the same teeth 
continued to mect in each revolution. ‘The 
teeth of the pinion should also. be somewhat 
stronger than those of the wheel, in order to 
support the more frequent recurrence of fric- 
tion. It has been proposed, for the coarser 
kinds of wheel-work, to divide the. distance 
between the middle points of two adjoining 
teeth into thirty parts, and to allot sixteen 
to the tooth of the pinion, and thirteen to that 
of the wheel, allowing one for freedom of 
motion. 

The wheel and pinion may either be situated 
in the same plane, both being commonly of 
the kind denominated spur-wheels, or their 
planes may form an angle: in this case one of 
them may be a crown or contrate wheel; or 
both of them may be bevelled, the teeth being 
cut obliquely. According to the relative mag- 
nitude of the wheels, the angle of the bevel 
must be different, so that the velocities of the 
wheels may be in the same proportion at both 
ends of their oblique faces ; for this purpose, 
the faces of all the teeth must be directed to the 
point where the axes would meet, In cases 


where a motion not quite equable is required,” 


as it sometimes happens in the construction of 
clocks, but more frequently in orreries, the 
wheels may either be divided a little unequally, 
or the axis may be placed a little out of the 
centre; and these eccentric wheels may either 
act on other eccentric wheels, or if they are 
made as contrate wheels, upon a lengthened 
pinion. An arrangement is sometimes made 
for separating wheels which are intended to 
turn each other, and for replacing them at 
pleasure ; the wheels are said to be thrown by 
these operations out of gear and into gear 
again, Whena wheel revolves round another, 
and is so fixed as to remain nearly in a parallel 


direction, and to cause the central wheel to. 


turn round its axis, the apparatus is called a 
sun and planet wheel. In this case, the cir- 
cumference of the central wheel moves as fast 
as that of the revolving wheel, each point of 
which describes a circle equal in diameter to 
the distance of the centres of the two wheels ; 
consequently, when the wheels are equal, the 
central wheel makes two revolutions, every 
time that the exterior wheel travels round it. 
Tf the central wheel be fixed, and the exterior 
wheel be caused to turn on its own centre 
during its revolution, by the effect of the con- 
tact of the teeth, it will make in every revo- 
lution one turn more with respect to the sur- 
rounding objects, than it would make, if its 
centre were at rest, during one turn of the 
wheel which is fixed; and this circumstance 
must be recollected when such wheels are em- 
ployed in planetariums. : 

Wheels are usually made of wood, of iron, 
either cast or wrought, of steel, or of brass. 
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The teeth of wheels of metal are generally cut 
by means of a machine; the wheel is fixed on, 
an axis, which also carries a plate furnished 
with a variety of circles, divided into different 
numbers of equal parts, marked by small ex-, 
cavations ; these are brought in succession un-, 
der the point of a spring, which holds the axis 
firm, while the intervals between the teeth are. 
expeditiously cut out by a revolving saw of 
steel. The teeth are afterwards finished by a 
file; and.a machine has also been invented for 
holding and working the file. It is frequently 
necessary in machinery to protract the time of 
application of a given force, or to reserve a part 
of it for future use. This is generally effected by 
suffering a weight to descend, which has been 
previously raised, or a spring to unbend itself — 
from a state of forcible flexure, as is exem- 
plified in the weights and springsof clocks and _ 
watches, The common kitchen jack is also 
employed for protracting and equalizing the 
operation of a weight ; in the patent jack the — 
same effect is produced by an aliernate motion, — 
the axis being impelled backwards and for. — 
wards, as in clocks and watches, by means of 
an escapement, and the place of a balance, 
spring being supplied by the twisting and un-~ ~ 
twisting of a cord. : 
In these machines, as well as in many others 
of greater magnitude, the fly-wheel is a very 
important part, its velocity being increased by 
the operation of any part of the force bi 
happens to be superfluous, and its rotatory 
power serving to continue the motion when © 
the force is diminished or withdrawn. Thus, 
when a man turns a winch, he can exert twice 


-as much force in some positions as in others, © 


and a fly enables him in some cases to do 
nearly one-third more work. In the pile. en- 
gine, also, without the help of the fly, the 
horses would fall for want of a counterpoise, as 
soon as the weight is disengaged. Such a fly” 
ought to be heavy, and its motion must not be _ 
too rapid, otherwise the resistance of the air 
will destroy too much of the motion; but in 
the kitchen jack, as well as in the striking part 
of a clock, where the superfluous force is pur- 
posely destroyed, the fly is made light, and 
strikes the air with a broad surface. Am effect 
similar to thatof a fly and a spring is sometimes 
produced in aor machines by the intro- 
duction of an air vessel, the air contained in 
which is compressed more or less, according to _ 
the intensity of the force, and exerts a more 
uniform pressure in expelling the fluid which 
is forced irregularly into it. See Young's 
Lectures. 
WHEE’LWRIGHT. s. (wheeland wrighé.) 
A maker of wheel carriages (Mortimer). - + 
WHEE/LY. a. (from wheel.) Circular 5 
suitable to rotation (Philips). 
\ To WHEEZE. v. n. (bpeoron, Saxon.) To 
breathe with noise (Floyer). 
WHELK. s. An ineguality ; a protuberance 
(Shakspeare). oe | 
WueE xx, in helminthology. See Buc- 
cINUM. 


To WHELM., ». 2. (aphilran, Saxon; 


« 


wilma, Islandic.) 1. To cover with something 
not to be thrown off; to bury (Pope). 2. To 
throw upon something so as to cover or bury 
at (Milton). 

WHELP. s. (welp, Dutch.) 1; The young 
of the dog; a puppy (Brown). 2. The young 
of any beast of prey (Donne). 3. A son: in 
contempt (Shakspeare). 4. A young man: 
in contempt (Ben Jonson). 

To WuE-vp. v. n. To bring young: applied 
to beasts, generally beasts of prey (Milton). 

WHEN. ad.(whan, Gothic; hpznne, Sax.) 
1. At the time that (Camden). 2. At what 
time? interrogatively (Addison). 3. Which 

time (Shakspeare). 4. After the time that 
(Gov. of the Tongue). 5. Atwhat time (Dan.). 
6. At what particular time (Milton). 7. WHEew 
as. At the time when; what time: obsolete 
(Milton). — 

WHENCE. ad. (formed from where, by 
the same analogy with hence from here.) 1. 
From what place (Milton). 2. From what 
person (Prior). 3. From what cause (Fent.). 
4. From which premises (Dryden). 5. For 
which cause (Arbuthnot) . From what 
_ source (Locke). 7. From which cause (Black- 
more). 8. From WueENcE. A Vitious mode 
of speech (Milton). 9. Of WHENCE. 
other barbarism (Drydev). 

WHENCESOE’VER. ad. (whence and 
ever.) From what place soever; from what 
cause soever (Locke). 

WHENE’VER. Wuewnsoer'ver. ad. At 
whatsoever time (Milton. Locke). 

WHERE. ad. (hpoep, Saxon ; waer, Dut.) 
1. At which place or places (Sidney). 2. At 
what place? (Pope). 3. At the place in 
which (Shaks.). 4. Any Were. At any 
place (Burnet). 5. WHERE, like here and 
there, bas in composition a kind of pronominal 
signification ; as, whereof, of which. 6. It 
has the nature of a noun (Spenser). | 
_ WHE’/REABOUT. ad. (where and about.) 
1, Near what place. 2. Near which place 

(Shals.). 3. Concerning which (Hooker). 

WHEREAS. ad. (where and as.) 1. When 
on the contrary (Sprat). 2. At which place : 
obsolete (Shaks.). 3. The thing being so that 
{Hooker). 4. But on the contrary (Wood- 
ward). ) 

WHEREA’'T. ad. 
well), 2. At what? 

WHEREBY’. ad. 1. By which? (Hooker). 
2. By what? 

WHERE’VER. ad. (where and ever.) At 
whatsoever place (Milton). ow 

WHE’/REFORE. ad. (where and for.) 1: 
For which reason (Hooker). 2. For what 
reason (Sharspeare). 

WHEREIN. ad. (where and in.) 1. In 
which? (Swift). 2. In what? (Malachi). 

-WHEREI/NTO. ad. (where and into.) Into 
which (/Voodward). 

_ WHE’RENESS. s. (from where.) Ubiety ; 

imperfect locality (Grew). nese 

. WHE'REOF. ad. (where and of.) 1. Of 
which (Dryden). 2. Of what: indefinitely 

(Milton). 3. Of what? interrogatively. 


1. At which (Kettéle- 


An-- 
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WHE/REON. ad. (where and on.) 
which. (Milton). 
did he sit? 

WHE/RESO. Wueresoe’ver. ad. (where 
and soever.) In what place soever. Whereso is 
obsolete (Spenser. Shakspeare). 

WHERETO’, WuereuntTo’. ad. (where 
and ¢o, or unto.) 1. To which ({ooker). 2. 
To what? to what end? 

WHEREUPON. ad. (where and upon:)’ 


1. On 


2. On what? as, whereon. 


~Upon which (Clarendon. Davies). 


WHEREWIUTH. WuaezrewiTHa'e. ad. 
(where and with, or withal.) 1. With which 
(Wycherley). 2. With what? (Matthew). 

To WHE/RRET. v. a. 1. To hurry; to 
trouble; to tease. 2. To give a box on the 
ear (Ainsworth). 

WHERRY. s. (of uncertain derivation.) A 
light boat used on rivers (Drayton). ; 

To WHET. v. a. (hpetzan, Saxon ; wetten, 


Dutch.) 1. To sharpen by attrition (Boyle). 
2. To edge; to make angry or acrimonious 
(Dryden). | 


Wuer. s. (from the verb.) 1. The act of 
sharpening. 2. Any thing that makes hun- 
gry, as a dram (Dryden). j 

WHE’THER. ad. (hpeesen, Saxon.) A 
particle expressing one part of a disjunctive 
question in opposition to the other: answered 
by or (Tillotson). 

Wue/THER. pronoun. Which of two (Bent.), 

WHETSTONE. s. (wheé and sfone.) Stone 
on which any thing is whetted, or rubbed to 
make it sharp (Fairfaz). ies. 

WHETSTONE, in mineralogy, a substance 
formed sometimes out of aspecies of ARDESIA, 
and sometimes out of a species of ARENARIUS, 
See these articles. 

WHE/TTER. s. (from whet.) One that 
whets or sharpens (More). | 

WHEY. s. (hpoex, Saxon; wey, Dutch.) | 
The serum or watery part of milk, which re- 
mains after the cream and coagulable matter of 
that fluid are removed, either by churning, or 
by separating it with rennet, vinegar, cream of 
tartar, &c. Aig: 

Whey is an agreeable and wholesome liquid : 
the best is that separated by rennet; as a con- 
siderable portion of curd and saccharine par- 
ticles are suspended in it; whereas the serum, 
arising from the spontaneous decomposition of 
milk, possesses an acid taste, is totally divested 
of the nourishing properties of milk, and 
ought to be used only in certain cases of fever 
or inflammation. On the other hand, the 
latter is a pleasant, cooling beverage, during 
the heat of summer, and may be advantage- 
ously drunk by the scorbutic and consump- 
tive. 

Scalding Whey is prepared by a sitnple ex- _ 
pedient, adopted in the midland counties, for 
improving the quality of whey butter. It con- 
sists in suspending each meal of cream, as it 1s 
taken off the whey, over the fire, till it become 
scalding hot; care being taken that it may not 
boil. Thus, the butter is greatly improved ; 
and, if the milk have become rancid or bitter, 
from the cows having eaten turnips, or barley- 
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straw, such disagreeable taste will be com- 
pletely reinoved. , 

Mustard Whey is made by boiling 1% oz. of 
mustard in a pint of milk, and an equal por- 
tion of water, till the curd be entirely separated; 
after which the liquid is strained through a 
cloth. This preparation is one of the most 
pleasant and efficacious furms in which mus- 
tard can be taken ; the dose being one tea-cup- 
ful, which may be sweetened with a little 
sugar, and taken three or four times in the 
course of the day. . 

White-wine Whey is made by pouring equal 
pe of white wine and skimmed milk into a 

ason ; and, after they have stood for a few 
minutes, by adding a double portion of boiling 
water. Ina short time, the curd will collect, 
and subside at the bottom: the whey is now to 
be strained'into another vessel, and sweetened 
with sugar: a sprig of balm or slice of lemon 
will greatly improve its favour. This kind of 
whey affords a salubrious beverage ; and, when 
taken immediately before retiring to bed, it is 
particularly serviceable to those who have un- 
dergone severe bodily fatigue ; or been exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather; as it will 
excite a gentle perspiration, and thus obviate 
a sudden cold or catarrh. 

WHE’YEY. Wurlyisu. a. (from whey.) 
Partaking of whey; resembling whey (Bacon. 
Philips). . 

WHICH. pronoun. (hpiic, Sax. welk, 
Dutch.) 1. The pronoun relative, relating 
to things (Soudh). 2. It formerly was used 
for wko, and related likewise to persons; as in 
the first words of the Lord’s Prayer (.Shak- 
speare). 

WHI’CHSOEVER. pronoun. (which and 
soever.) Whether one or the other (Locke). 

WHIDAH, a kingdom of Africa, on the 
coast of Guinea, and to the west of the Gold 
Coast; extending about ten miles-along the 
sea. It is a populous country, well furnished 
with large villages; and there are so many 
small ones, that they are not above a musket- 
shot from each other. Whidah was conquer- 
ed by the king of Dahomy. ‘Their trade con- 
sists of slaves, elephants’ teeth, wax, and 
honey. ‘The English factory is 200 miles east 
of Cape Coast Castle, within land. Bows, ar- 
rows, beautiful assaguays, and clubs, are the 
principal weapons of the nation. p 

WHIDAW-BIRD. See Emperiza. 

WHIFF, in ichthyology. See PLeuro- 
NECTES. : 

' Wuirr. s. (chwyth, Welsh.) A blast; a 
puff of wind (Shakspeare), 

ToWHVFFLE. v. n. (from whiff) To move 
inconstantly, as if driven by a puif of wind 
(L’ Estrange). : 

WHI FFLER. s. (from whiffe.) 1. A 
harbinger; probably one with a horn or trum- 
pet (Shakspeare). 2. One of no consequence ; 
one moved with a whiff or puff (Spectator). 

WHIG. s. (hpeeg, Saxon.). 1. Whey. 2. 
The name ofa faction. See Tory. . 

WHUIGGISH. a. (from whig.) Relating to 
the whigs (Swift). 
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WHIGGISM. s. (from whig.) The notions 
of a whig (Swift). . 

WHILE. s. (weil, German; hpile, Saxon.) 
Time; space of time (Ben Jonson). 

Wuuite. Wuiies. Wuixst, ad. (hpile, 
Saxon.) Whiles is now out of use. 1. During 
the time that (Milton). 2, Aslongas (Watts). 
3. At the same time that (Addison). 

To Wuice. v, n. (from the noun.) To loiter 
(Spectator). 

W HILE’RE, ad. (while and ere, or before.) 
A little while ago: not in use (Raleigh). 

WHI'LOM. ad. ¢h pilom, Saxon.) Former- 
ly; once; of old: not in use (Milton), 

WHIM. s. A freak; an odd fancy; a ca- 
price; an irregular motion of desire (Swift). 

WHIM PLATE, in the language of the turf, 
is where the horses who run carry weight for 
age, and weight for inches, 

WHIMBREL. See Scoropax.! 

To WHIMPER. »v. n. (wimmeren, Gere 
man.) To cry without any loud noise (Rowe). 


WHI’MSEY. s. A freak ; a caprice ; an odd | 
fancy; a whim (2 Estrange). 


WHI’MSICAL. a. (from whimsey.) Freake 
ish ; capricious; oddly fancifui (dddzson). 
WHIN, in botany. See ULex, 
_ Wu (Petty), in botany. See GenisT a, 
WHIN-CHAT, in ornithology, See Mo- 
TACILLA. | 
To WHINE. »v. n. (panian,- Saxon.) To 


lament in low murmurs; to make a plaintive 


noise; to moan meanly and effeminately (Sid- 


ney). 
Wurne. s. (from the verb.) Plaintive noise s 
mean or affected complaint (South). 

To WHYNNY. v. 2. (from the sound.) To 
make a noise like a horse or colt. 

WHINSTONE, in mineralogy, a species 
of BasatTes, which see. 

To WHIP. v. a. (hpeopan, Saxon; wippen, 
Dutch.) 1. To strike with any thing tough 
and flexible (Addison). _2. To sew slightly 
(Gay). 3. To drive with lashes (Locke). 4. 
To correct with lashes (Smith). 5. To lash 
with sarcasm (Shakspeare). 6. To inwrap 
(Moxon). 


To Wuir. v.a. To take any thing nim- 


bly: always with a particle ascertaining the. 
A. ludicrous | 


sense ; aS, oul, On, Up, away. 
use (L’ Estrange). 

To Wutp. ».n. To move nimbly (L’Es- 
trange). 

Wuip. s. (hpeop, Saxon.) An instrument of 
correction tough and pliant (Pope). 

WHIEPCORD. s. (whip and cord.) Cord of 
which lashes are made (Dryden). . 

WHIUPGRAFTING. s. (in gardening.) A 
king of grafting. 

WHIPHAND. s. (whip and hand.) Advan- 
tage over (Dryden). 

WHIPLASH. s. The lash or small end of 


a whip (Tusser). 


WHI’PPER. s. (from whip.) One who pu- | 


nishes with whipping (Shakspeare). 


WHIPPER-IN, among sportsmen, an assist- 


ant subordinate to the huntsman in every 


hunting establishment, which, if upon a full — 


effect but little; and if ee 
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eeale, is never considered complete with less 
than two. One of these has a superiority of 
power, and is called the first; the other, the 
second, whipper-in. The first, upon every 
occasion, is considered as a second huntsman, 
empowered to act Upon every emergency, and 
‘at all times during a temporary separation of 
the huntsman in the chase, or his unavoidable 
absence. It is his duty, however, to remain 
strictly obedient to the huntsman, and to exe- 
cute all his injunctions with the most cheerful 
alacrity; and however largely he may be qua- 
lified in other respects, it is impossible he can 
ever become a good whipper-in, if he is in 
possession of a bad temper. 

Mr. Beckford declares an excellent whipper- 
in to be of more consequence than an excel- 
lent huntsman; and that he has no doubt of 
better sport and killing more foxes with a mo- 
derate huntsman and au excellent whipper-in, 
than with the best of huntsmen without such 
assistance. 

When hounds are takeu from the kennel, it 


is the place of the first whipper-in to go before, 


and of the second to come. at some distance 
behind them. The first whipper-in should be 


of light weight, great agility, quick concep- 


tion, of much personal fortitude, and an ex- 
cellent horseman. With these qualifications, 
he has it always in his power to exert and dis- 

lay his ability to advantage. While the 
Santshinm sticks close to his headmost hounds, 
the whipper-in can give proof of his judgment 


dn various ways: he can clap forward to any 


great earth that may be open; he may sink the 
wind, to view and halloo a fox when the scent 
fails, or keep him off his foil: he may avail 
himself of the first opportunity to stop the tail 
hounds, and get them forward; and he has it 
constantly in his power to assist the hounds, 
if he have penetration to discover where, and 
at what time, it is most wanted. ‘The making 
and keeping a. pack steady, depend entirely 
upon him; as it 1s not the province of a huants- 
man either to rate or flog a bound, if it can 
consistently be avoided. : 
During the chase, whenever it may be ne- 


eessary to stop the bounds, the whipper-in 


should always be at their head before he begins 
to make the attempt. Rating behind can 
are running riot in 
covert, it may prevent him from knowing 
which are the agressors. Whippers-in are fre- 
quently in the extreme, and continue rating 


dong after they find that rating will not avail: 


a hound should never be struck, unless he be 
first made sensible what it is for: if they were a 


dittle Jess hasty, and more disposed to reflec- 


tion, they would never strike a hound that 
does not deserve it, and would strike those hard 


that do. 


WHI'PPINGPOST. s. (whip and post.) 
A pillar to which criminals are bound when 
they are lashed (Hudibras). 

WHIPSAW. s. (whip and saw.) The whtp- 


_ saw is used by joiners to saw such great pieces - 


of stuff that the handsaw will not easily reach 
énrough (Mowen). | 
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WHI’'PSTAFF., s. (On shipboard.) A piece 
of wood fastened to the helm; which the. 
steersman holds in his hand to move the helm 
and turn the ship (Bailey). 

WHIIPSTER. s. (from whip.) A nimble 
fellow (Prior). mt 

To WHIRL. ». a. (hpyppan, Saxon; whir- 
belen, Dutch.) To turn round rapidly (Dry.). 

To Wuirt. v.n. -1. Torun round rapidly 
(Smith). 2. To move hastily (Dryden). 

Wuirt. s. (from the verb.) 1. Gyration; 
quick rotation; circular motion ; rapid circum- 
volution (Dryden. Smith). 2. Any thing 
moved with rapid rotation (Addison). 

Wurrt, or WHoRL, inbotany. See Ver- 
TICIL. 

WHIRLE-BONE, among farriers, that 
bone in the hinder extremity of a horse, which 
reaches from the hip to the stiffle. It is pro- 
perly the thigh-bone, the upper end of which, 
moving round in its acetabulum or socket, 
when the limb is in action, obtained that 
name amongst farriers. 

WHYRLIGIG. s. (whirl and gig.) A toy 
which children spin round (Prior). 

WHIURLPIT.Wurrveoot.s.(hpynypole, 
Saxon.) A place where the water moves circu- 
larly, and draws whatever comes within the 
circle toward its centre; a vortex (Sandys. 
Bentley). 

W HIRLWIND, a wind that rises suddenly, 
is exceedingly rapid and impetuous, in a 
whirling direction, and often progressively | 
also; but it is commonly soon spent. Dr. 
Franklin, in his Physical and Meteorological 
Observations, read to the Royal Society in 
1756, supposes a whirlwind and a water-spout 
to proceed from the same cause: their only 
difference being, that the latter passes over the 

_water, and the former over the land. This 
opinion is corroborated by the observations of 
many others, who have remarked the appear- 
ances and effects of both to be the same. 
They have both a progressive as well as a cir- 
cular motion ; they usually rise after calms and 
great heats, and mostly happen in the warmer 
latitudes: the wind blows every way from a 
large surrounding space, both to the water- 
spout and whirlwind; and a water-spout has, 
by its progressive motion, passed from the sea 
to the land, and produced all the phenomena 
and effects of a whirlwind; so that there is no 
reason to doubt that they are meteors arising 
from the same general-cause, and explicable 
upon the same principles, furnished by elec- 
trical experiments and discoveries. 

WHI/RRING. a. A word formed in imita- 
tion of the sound expressed by it (Pope). 

WHISK. s. (wischen, to wipe, German.) 
1. A small besom, or brush (Swift), 2. A 
part of a woman’s dress (Cheld). 

To Wuisk. v. a. (wischen, to wipe, Ger- 
man.) 1. To sweep witha small besom. 2. 

To: move nimbly, as when one sweeps ( Hudi- 
bras). 

WHISKER. s. (from whisk.) The hair 
growing on the upper lip unshaven; the mus- 


tachio (Pope). 
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WHISKY, -a term jelgniia ing water, and 


hanes in Scotland and in Ireland to a dis- 
tilled liquor drawn from barley, which is by 
many thought preferable to any English malt 
brandy. ~ 

To WHISPER. v. n. (wisperen, Dutch.) 
To speak with a low voice; to speak with sus- 
picion, or timmorous caution (Sidney). 

To Wur/sper. v. a. 1.-To address in a low 
voice (Shakspeare). 2. To utter in a low 
voice (Bentley). 3. To prompt secretly (Sh.). 

Wur'sper. s. (from the verb.) A low soft 
voice (South). 

WHISPERER. s. (from whisper.) 1. One 
that speaks low. 2. A private talker; a teller 
of secrets (Bacon). 

WHIST. i. Are silent (Shakspeare). 2. 
Still; silent; put. to silence (Milton). 3. Be 
still. 

Wuist, the most perfect game on the 
card table, requiring great attention and silence, 
whence its name. 

This game has more than any other been 
honoured by the calculations of the first mathe- 
maticians of different countries and ages ; parti- 
cularly of De Moivre and Ozanam, as to the 
more important chances it presents. It is play- 
ed by four persons, who cut for partners ; those 
who cut the two highest cards are partners 
against the two lowest, and the person who cuts 
the lowest card is entitled to the deal. In 
cutting, the ace is accounted the lowest. 

Though it is customary for only the elder 
hand, and afterwards the dealer, to shuffle the 
cards, yet each player has a right so to do before 
the deal, but the elder hand ought to shuffle 
last, excepting the dealer. 

The pack is afterwards cut by the right hand 
adversary, and the dealer is to distribute the 
cards, alternately, one at a time, to each of the 
players, beginning with the left hand adversary, 
till the last card, which must be turned up, being 
the trump, and left on the table till the first trick 
is played. 

No one, before his partner plays, may inform 
him that he has, or has not won the trick ; even 

‘the attempt to take up a trick, though won, 
before the last partner has played, is deemed 
very improper. No intimations of any kind 
during the play of the cards between partners 
are to be admiited. ‘Ihe mistake of one party is 
the game of the adversary. Tlowever, there is 
‘one exception to this rule, in case of a revoke : if 
a person happen not to follow suit, or should 
trump a suit, the partner is permitted to inquire 
whether he is sure he has none of that suit.in 
hand. This indulgence must have arisen from 
the severe penalties annexed to revoking, which 
affect the partners equally. 

The person on the dealer’s left hand is 
the elder hand, and plays first ; and whoever wins 
the trick becomes the elder hand, and plays again; 
and so on till all the cards are played out. The 
tricks belonging to each party should be turned 
and collected by the respective pariners of who- 
‘ever wins the first trick in that hand. Each 
trick above six is reckoned. one point towards 
the game. ‘The ace, king, queen, and knave of 
trumps are called honours ; and when either of 
the parties has in his own hand, or between him- 
-self and his partner, three honours, they count 
two points towards the game ; and in case they 


‘play the small one. 


‘ne other good suit ; 
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should have the four honours, they count four 
points. T'en points make the game, 

M. De Moivre has shewn, in his Doctrine of 
Chances, that the calculation is nearly as 27 to 
2 that the partners, one of whom deals, will not 
have the four honours. 

That it is about 23 to I that the adversaries 
will not have them. 

That it is nearly 8 to 1 that they will not ‘be 
found on any one side. 

That we may bet about 13 to 7, without dis- 
advantage, that the partners who are first in 
hand will not count honours. 

That about 20 to 7 may be betted that the ad- 
verse party will not count them. 


And lastly, that it is 25 to 16 one of the 


two sides will count honours, or that they will 
not, be equally divided. 
The following general account and regulation 


of this game is. drawn up chiefly from Hoyle.and 


Payne. 


notes FOR PLAYING THE GAME. 


Leader.—1. Begin with the suit of which you 


have most in number. For when the tramps are 
out, you will probably make several tricks in it. 


2. If you hold equal numbers in different — 
Because it is — 


suits, begin with the strongest. 
the least liable to injure your partner. 
3. Sequences are always eligible leads. _Be- 


cause they support your partner without i a ipa: in: 


your own hand. 
4. Lead from a king or queen, rather iad 
from an ace. For since - the adversaries will 


lead from those suits which you do not, your — 


ace will do most harm. 

5. Lead from a king rather than from.a queen, 
and from a queen rather than a knave. For 
the stronger the suit, the less is your partner 
endangered. 

6. Lead not from ace-queen, or ace-knayve,, 
till necessary. For if that.suit is led by the 
adversaries, you have a good ance of making 
two tricks in it. 

7..In all sequences to a queen nave, or ten, 
begin with the highest. Because it will fre- 
quently distress your left hand adversary. 

8. Having ace, king, and kuave, lead the king. 
For if strong in trumps, you may wait the} return 
of that suit, and finesse the knave. 

9. Having ace, king, and one small card, lead 
the small one. For by this lead your partner 
has a chance to make the knave. 

10. Having ace, king, and two or three small 
cards, play ace and king if weak in trumps, but 
a small ecard if strong in them. For when strong 
in trumps you may give your partner the chance 
of making the first trick. 

11. Having king, queen, and one small card, 
For your pariner has an 
equal chance to win, and you need not fear to 
make king or queen. 

12. Having king, queen, and two‘or three 
small cards, lead a small card if strong, and 
the- king if "weak in trumps. For strength in 
trumps entitles you to play a backward game, 
and give your pariner the chance of winning the 
first trick ; but if weak in trumps, it is necessary 


to. secure ‘a trick in that suit, by leading the - 


king or queen. 

13. Having an ace with four small cards, and 
play a small card if strong 
in trumps, and the ace if weak, For strength in 
trumps may enable you to make one or two of the 
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small cards, although your partner cannot sup - 
port the lead. 

© 14, Having ‘king, knave, and ten, lead the 
ten. For if your partner holds the ace, you have 

‘a good chance to make three tricks, whether he 
passes the ten or not, 

15. Having king, queen, and ten, lead the 
king. For if it fails, by putting on the ten upon 
the return of that suit from your partner, you 
have a chance of making two tricks. 

16. Having queen, knave, and nine, lead the 
queen. For upon the return of that suit from 
your partner, by putting on the nine, you wil 
robably make the knave. . 

" Second hand.—1. Having ace, king, and small 
ones, play a small card if strong in trumps, but 
the king if weak in them. For otherwise your 
ace or king might be trumped in the latter case, 
and no hazards should be run with few truinps 
but in critical cases. 

2. Having ace, queen, and small cards, play 
asmall one. For upon the return of that suit 
you will probably make two tricks. a 

8. Having ace, knave, and small cards, play a 
small one. For upon the return of that suit 
‘you will perhaps make two tricks. Anis 
4, Having ace, ten, or nine, with small cards, 
playa smallone. For by this method you have 
’ a chance of making two tricks in the suit. 

'  §, Having king, queen, ten, and small cards, 
play the queen. For'by playing the ten upon 
the return of the suit, you will probably make 
two tricks in it. hs 

_ .6. Having king, queen, and small cards, play 
asmall card if strong in trumps, but the queen 
if weak in‘them. For strength in trumps war- 

* rants playing a backward game, and it is always 
advantageous to keep back your adversaries suit. 

_ 7.°If you hold a sequence to your highest 

card in the suit, play the lowest of it. For by 

this means your partner is informed of your 
strength. 


8. Having queen, knave, and small ones, play 


the knave. ‘Because you will, in great probabi- 
lity, secure a trick.. ue 

_ +9, Having. queen, ten, and small ones, play a 
small one. For your partner has an equal 
chance to win, - ~~ 
; 10, ‘Having either ace, king, queen, or knave, 

‘with small cards, play a small one.. For your 
partner has an equal chance:to win the trick. 

11. Having either ace, king, queen, or knave, 

with one small card only, play the small one. For 
otherwise the adversary will finesse upon yeu. 
‘ 32. If a queen be led, and you hold the king, 
put it on. -For if your partner holds the ace, 
you do no harm; and if the king is taken, the 
adversaries have played two honours to one. 

13. If a knave be led, and'you hold the queen, 
put iton. ‘For at the worst you bring down two 
honours for one. 

14, If a king be led, and you hold ace, knave, 
‘and 'ymall-ones, play the ace. For it cannot. do 
the adversaries agreater injury. f 
Third hand— 1. Having ace and. king, play 
_ the ace, and.return the-king. Because you are 

0 to keep thecommand of your partner’s sirong 

uit. Tey “f 
.» 2. Having: ace and queen, play the ace, and 
return the queen. For although it may prove 
-better in some cases to ‘put on the queen, yet in 
‘general your partner is best: supported by the 
miethod above. , i 

3. Having ace and knave, play the ace, and 


from being trumped. 


return the knave. 

partner’s hand. 
4. Having king and knave, play the king ; and 

if it wins, return the knave. Because it will 


In order to strengthen your 


‘strengthen your partner’s hand. 


5. Always play the best when your partner 
leads a small card. Because it best supports 
your partner’s hand. 

6. If you hold the ace and one small card 
only, and your partner lead the king; puton the 
ace, and return the small one. For otherwise 
your ace will be an obstruction to his suit. 

7, If you hold the king, and one small card 
only, and your partner lead the ace; if the 
trumps be out, it is good to playthe king. For 
by putting on the king, there is no obstruction to 
the suit. 

Fourth hand.—1. If a king beled, and you hold 
ace, knave, and a small card, play the small one. 
For supposing the queen to foliow, you probably - 
make both ace and knave. 

2. When the third hand is weak in his part- 


‘ner’s lead, you may often return that suit to 


great advantage. But this rule must not be 
applied to trumps, unless you are very strong 
indeed. 

Cases in which you should return your partner's 
lead immediately.—1. When you win with the ace, 
and can return an honour. For that will greatly 
strengthen his hand. 

2, When he leads a trump. In which case 
return the best remaining in your hand (unless 
you hold four originally); except the lead is 
through an honour. 

3. When your partner has trumped out. For 
then it is evident he wants to make his great 
suit, . 

4, When you have no good card in any other 
suit. For then you entirely depend on your 
partner. — . 

Cases in which you should not return your partner’s 
lead immediately.—1l. If you win with the king, 
queen, or knave, and have only small cards left. 
For the return of a small card will more distress 
than strengthen your pariner, 

2. If you hold a good sequence. For then 
you may shew a strong suit, and not injure his 
hand. 

3. If you have astrong suit. Because leading 
from a strong suit directs your partner, and can- 
not injure him. nee 

4, If you havea good hand. For in this case 
you have a right to consult your own hand. 

5. If you hold five trumps. For then you are 
warranted to play trumps if you think it right. 

Of leading trumps.—1. Lead trumps froma 
strong hand, but never from a weak one. By 
which means you will secure your good cards 

2. Trump not out with a bad hand, although 
you hold five small trumps. For since your 
ecards are bad, it is only trumping for the adver- 
saries good ones. 

3. Having ace, king, knave, and three small 
trumps, play ace and king. Fer the probability 
of the queen’s falling is in your favour. 

.4, Having ace, king, knave, and one or two 
small trumps, play the king, and wait the re- 
turn from your partuer to put on the knave. 
This method is in order to win the queen, but if 
you have particular reasons to wish the trumps 
out, play two rounds, and then your strong 


‘suit. 


5. Having ace, king, and two or three small 


fe 
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trumps, lead a small one, This is to let your 
pariner win the first trick ; but if you have good 
reason for getting out the trumps, play three 
rounds, or play ace and king, and then proceed 
with your strong suit. 

6. if your adversaries be eight, and you hold 
no honour, throw off your best trump. For if 
your partner have not two honours, you have lost 
the game, and if he hold two honours, it is most 
advantageous to lead a trump. 

7. Having ace, queen, knave, and small 
trumps, play the knave. For by this mean the 
king only can make against you. 

8. Having ace, queen, ten, and one or two 
small trumps, lead a small one. For it wiil 
give your partner a chance to win the trick, and 
keep the command in your own hand. 

9. Having king, queen, ten, and small 
trumps, lead the king. For if the king is lost, 
upon the return, of trumps you may finesse the 
ten. 

10. Having king, knave, ten, and small ones, 
Jead the knave. Because it will prevent the ad- 
versaries from making a small trump. © 

11. Having queen, knave, nine, and small 
trumps, lead the queen. For if your partner 
hold the ace, you have a good chance of making 
the whole suit. 

12. Having queen, knave, and two or three 
small trumps, lead the queen. For if your part- 
mer hold the ace, you have a good chance for 
making the whole suit. 

13. Having knave, ten, eight, and small 
trumps, lead the knave. For on the return of 
trumps you probably may finesse the eight to 
advantage. 

14. Having knave, ten, and three small 
trumps, lead the knave.. Because it will most 
distress your adversaries, unless: two honours 
are held on your right hand; the odds against 
which are about 3 to 1. 

15. Haying only small trumps, play the high- 
est. By which you will support your partner all 
you can. 

16. Having a sequence, begin with the high- 
est. By this means your partner is best in- 
structed how to play his hand, and cannot pos- 
sibly be injured. 

17, If any honour be turned up on your left, 
and the game much against you, lead a trump 
the first opportunity. For your game being de- 
sperately bad, this method is the most likely to 
retrieve it. 

18. In all other cases it is dangerous leading 
through an honour, unless you are strong in 
trumps, or have a good hand, Gecause all the 
advantage of trumping through an elaha lies in 
your partner’s finessing. 

19. Supposing hereafter it is proper to lead 
trumps. If an honour is turned up on your left, 
and you hold only one honour with a small 
trump, throw off the honour, and next the small 
one. Because it will greatly strengthen your 
partner’s hand, and cannot hurt your own. 

20. If an honour beturned up on the left, and 

you hold a sequence, Jead the highest ofit. Be- 
‘cause it will prevent the last iti from i anjorings 
your partner. 
- 21. If a queen be turned up on the left, and 
you hold ace, king, and a small one, lead the 
small trump. HBecause you will have a chance 
of getting the queen. 

22. If a queen be turned up on your left, and 
you hold the knave, with small ones, lead the 


leads the king, put on a small one. 


knave. For the knave can be of no services 
since the queen is on your left. 

23, [fan honour be turned up by your partner, 
and you are strong in trumps, lead a small one ; 
but if weak in them, lead the best you have. By 
this play the weakest hand will support the 
Strongest. 

24, If an ace be turned up on the right, and 
you hold king, queen, and knave, lead the knaye. 
For it is a secure lead. 

25. If an ace be turned up on the right, and 
you hold king, queen, and ten, lead the king; 
and upon the return of trumps play the ten, 
For by this means you show a great strength to 
your partner, and will probably make two tricks 
in them. 


26. If a king be turned up on theright, and . | 


you hold queen, knave, and nine, lead the knave; 
and upon the return of trumps play the nine. 
Because it may prevent the ten from making, 

27. If a king be turned up on the right, and 
you hold knave, ten, and nine, lead the nine; 
and upon the return of trumps play the ten. Be- 
‘cause this method will best disclose your strength 
in trumps, 

28. Ifa queen be turned up on the right, and 
you hold ace, king, and knave, lead the king; 
and upon the return of trumps play the knave, 
Because you are then certain to make the knave. 

29. If a queen be turned up on the right, and 
you hold ace, king, and small ones, lead the 
king ; and upon the return of trumps you inay 
finesse, unless the queen falls. For otherwise the 
queen ‘vill make a trick. 

30. If a knave be turned up on the right, and 
you hold king, queen, and ten, lead the queen ; 
and upon the return of trumps play the ten. 
For by this means you will make the ten. 

31. Ifa knave be turned up on the right, and 
you hold king, queen, and small ones, lead the 
king; and if that comes home, play a smali 
one, For it is probable your partner holds the 
ace, . 

32. If a knave be turned up on the right, and 
you hold king and ten, or queen and ten, with 
two small cards, lead a small one ; and upon the 
return of truinps play the ten. For it is 5 to 4 
that your partver holds one honour. 

When you turn up an honour.—1, If you turn up 
an ace, and hold only one small trump with it, if 
either adversary leads the king, put on the ace. 
For it cannot do greater injury. 

2. If you turn up an ace, and. hold two or 
three small trumps with it, and either adversary 
For if 
you play the ace, you give up the command in 
trumps. 

3. If you turn up a king, and hold only one 
small trump with it, and your right-hand adver- 
sary leads a trump, play the king. This case is 
somewhat doubtful, and very good players think 
differently. 

4, If you turn upa king, and hold two or three 
small trumps with it, if your right-hand adver- 
sary leads a trump, play asmall one. It being 
the best way of securing your king. 

5. If you turn up a queen or knave, and hold 
only small trumps with it, if your right-hand 
adversary leads a trump, put on asmallone. It 
beigg the securest play. 

6. If you hold a sequence to the honour turn- 
ed up, play it last. By this mean your partner 
will be the best acquainted with your strength ia 


Arunyps. » 
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Of playing for the odd trick.—1. Be cautious of 
trumping out, notwithstanding you have a good 
hand. For since you want the odd trick only, it 

_ would be absurd to play a great game. 

2. Never trump out if your partner appears 
likely to trump a suit. For it is evidently best 
to let your partner make his trumps. 

3. If you are moderately strong in trumps, it 
is right to force your partner. For by this 
mean you probably gain a trick. 

4. Make your tricks early, and be cautious of 

_ finessing. That you may not be greatly injured, 
though you fail of making the odd trick. 

5. If you hold a single card of any suit, and 
only two or three small trumps, lead the single 
card. For it will give youa chance of making a 

small trump. ' : 
__ General rules.—1. Be very cautious how you 
_ change suits, and let no artifice of the adversary 
induce you to it, 

2. Keep a commanding card to bring in your 

strong suit when the trumps are out, if your 
_hand will admit of such pretensions. 
3. Never keep back your partner’s suit in 
__ trumps, but return them the first opportunity. 
_ 4. If you hold a strong suit and but few 
/ trumps, rather force your adversaries than lead 
_ trumps, unless you are strong in the other suits 
likewise. 
5. Be sure to make the odd trick, when in 
_ your power. ; 
6. Always consider the Scores, and play ac- 
- eordingly. 

_ 7. In a backward game,-you may often risk 
_ one trick in order to win two 3 but in a forward 
_ game you are to be more cautious, unless you 
_ have a good probability of getting up. 

8. In returning your partner’s lead, play the 
best you have, when you. hold but three origi- 
nally. 

__ 9. Remember what cards drop from each hand, 
how many of each suit are out, and what is: the 

_best remaining card in each. ; 

10. Lead not originally from a suit of which 

_ you have ace and queen, ace and knave, or king 

and knave ; if you hold another moderate suit, 

11, If neither of your adversaries will lead 
from the above suits, do it yourself with a small 
card. . 

12. You are strong in trumps with five small 
“ones, or three small ones and one honour. 
_, 18. Do not trump a card when you are strong 

im trumps, and more especially if you hold a 

strong suit. 


14. If you hold only a few small trumps, make 


them if you can, 

a 15. if your partner refuse to trump a suit of 
which he knows you have not the best, lead him 
_ your best trump the first opportunity. 

_ 16. If your partner have trumped a suit, and 
_Tefuse to play trumps, lead him that suit again. 

__ 17, Never force your partner but when you are 
Strong in trumps, unless you have a renounce 
_ yourself, or want only the odd trick. 

_ 18. If the adversaries trump out, and your 
partner have a renounce, give him that suit when 

you get the lead, if you think he has a small 
trump left. 
__ 19. Lead not from an ace suit originally, if you 
Ahold four in number of another suit. . 
_ 20. When trumps are either returned by your 
Partner, or led by the adversaries, you may 
finesse deeply in them, keeping the command all 
_ you can in your own hand, 
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21. If you lead the king of any suit, and make 
it, you must not thence always conclude that 
your partner holds the ace. 

22. It is sometimes proper to lead a thirteenth 
card, in order to force the adversary, and make 
your partner the last player. 

23. If weak in trumps, make your tricks soon : 
but when strong, you may play a more backward 
game. 

24, Keep a small card of your partner’s first 
lead, if possible, in order to return it when the 
trumps are out. 

25. Never force your adversary with your 
best card of a suit, unless you have the second 
best also, 

26. In your partner’s lead, endeavour to keep 
the command in his hand rather than in your 
own. l 

27. If you have a saw, it is generally better to 
pursue it than to'trump out; although you 
should be strong in trumps with a good suit. 

28. Keep the trump you turn up as long as 


- you properly can. 


29. When you hold all the remaining trumps, 


play one of them to inform your partner; and 


then put the lead into his hand. 

30. It is better to lead from ace and nine, than 
from ace and ten. 

31. It is better to lead trumps through an ace 
or king than through a queen or knave. 

32. If you are reduced to the last trump, some 
winning cards, and one losing card only, lead the 
losing card. 

33. If only your partner has trumps remaining, 
and he leads a suit of which you hold none eat 
you have a good quart (or sequence of four) throw 
away the highest of it. 

34. If you have an ace with one small card of 
any suit, and several winning cards in other 
suits; rather throw away some winning card 
than that small one. 

35. If you hold only one honour with a small 
trump, and wish the trumps out, lead the ho- 
nour. 

36. If trumps have been led thrice, and there 
be two remaining in the adversaries hands, en- 
deavour to force them out. 

371. Never play the best card of your adversa- 
ries lead at second hand, unless your partner has 
none of that suit. 

38. If you have four trumps and the command 
of a suit whereof your partner has none, lead a 
small card in order that he may trump it. 

39. If you hold five trumps with a good hand, 
play trumps, and clear your adversaries ‘hands. 

40. If you hold the ace and three small 
trumps when the adversaries lead them, and have 
no particular reason for stopping the - uit, let 
them quietly make king and queen, and on the 
third round play the ace. 

41. Supposing yourself leader with three small. 
trumps, one strong suit, one moderate suit, and 
a single card, begin with the strong suit, and 
next lead the single card. 

42. Be careful how you sort your cards, lest 
a sharp and curious eye should discover the num- 
ber of your trumps. 


PARTICULAR GAMES OR CASES, 


1. To assure yourself that your partner has no 
more of the suit played either by yourself or ’im.—Sup- 


_pose you lad from qneen, ten, nine, and two 


small cards of any suit, the second hand puts on 
the knave, your partner plays the eight: in this 
*G 
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ease, you having queen, ten, and nine, it isa de- 
monstration, that he can have no more of that 
suit. Therefore you may then play your game 
accordingly, either by forcing him to trump that 
suit, if you are strong in trumps, or by playing 
some other suit. 

2. Suppose you have king, queen, and ten of a 
suit, and you lead your king, your pariner plays 
the knave, this demonstrates he has no more of 
that suit. 

3. Suppose you have king, queen, and many 
more of a suit, and you begin with the king, in 
some cases it is good play in a partner, when he 
has the ace, and one small card in that suit only, 
to win his partner’s king with his ace: for sup- 
pose he is very strong in trumps, by taking his 
partner’s king, he trumps out, and after clearing 
the board of trumps, returns his partner’s lead ; 
and having parted with ihe ace, has made room 
for his partner to make that whole suit, which 
possibly could not have been done, if he had 
kept the command in his own hand. 

And supposing your partner has no other good 
card besides that suit, nothing is lost by the ace 
taking the king; but if you have a goud card 
to bring in that suit, you gain all the tricks 
made in the same by this method of play. And 
as your partner has taken your king with the 
ace, and trumps cut upon it, you have reason 
to judge he has one of that suit to return; 
therefore do not throw away any of that suit, 
even to keep a king or queen guarded. 

4, To endeavour to deceive and distress your adver- 

_ Sartes, and to demonsirale your game to your part- 
ner—-Suppose I play the ace of a suit of which 
I have ace, king, and three small ones; the last 
player does not choose to trump, having none of 
the suit ; if Lam not sirong enough in trumps, I 
must not play out the king, but keep the com- 
mand of that suit in my hand, by playing a small 
one, in order to weaken his. game. 

5. If a suit be lead of which I have none, anda 
moral certainty that my partner bas not the best 
of that suit, in order to deceive the adversary, I 
throw away my strong suit; but to clear up 
doubts to my pariner when he has the lead, I 
throw away my weak suit. This method of play 
will generally succeed, unless against very good 
players; and even with them, you will oftener 
gain than lose. 

6. To run the risk of losing one trick only to gain 
three.—Suppose clubs to be trumps, a heart is 
played by your adversary ; your partner having 

_ Hone of that suit, throws away a spade; you then 
judge his hand is composed of trumps and dia- 
monds ; and suppose you win that trick, and 
being too weak in trumps, dare not force him f 
and suppose you shall have king, knave, and 
one small diamond; and further, your partner 
to have queen, and five diamonds; in that case, 
by throwing out your king in your first lead, and 
your knaye in your second, your partner and you 
may win five tricks in that suit; whereas if 
you had led a small diamond, and your partner’s 
queen having been won with the ace, the king 
and knave remaining in your hand, obstruct 
the suit: and though he may have the long 
trump, yet by playing a small diamond, and his 
long trump having been forced out of his hand, 
you lose by this method of play three tricks in 
that deal. . ain 

7. Suppose, in the like case of the former, you 
should have queen, ten, and one small card ia 

. your partner’s strong suit, which is to be dis-' 
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then to play the queen, and next the ten ; and | 


covered by the former example; and that your | 
partner has knave and five smal cards in his — 
strong suit; you having the lead are to play | 
your queen, and when you play again, your ten; | 
and suppose him to have the long trump, by this | 
method he makes four tricks in that suit; but 
should you play a small card in that suit, his | 
knave being gone, and the queen remaining in | 
your hand in the second round, and. the long | 
trump forced out of his hand, the queen remain- 
ing in yours obstructs the suit, by which method | 
of play you lose three tricks in that deal. 

8. In the former examples you have been | 
supposed to have had the lead, and an opportu- | 
nity of throwing out the best cards in your hand — 
of your partner’s strong suit, in order to make | 
room for the whole suit: we will now suppose | 
your partner is to lead, and in the course of play, | 


' 
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if appearsto you that your partner has one great 
suit; for instance, ace, king, and four small | 
ones, and that you have queen, ten, nine, and a | 
very small one of that suit; when your partner | 
plays the ace, you are to play the nine; when he 
plays the king, you are to play the ten ; by which | 
means, in the third round, you make your queen, 
and having a small one remaining, do not ob- | 
struct your pariner’s great suit; whereas if you | 
had kept your queen and ten, and the knave had | 
fallen from the adversaries, you had lost two } 
tricks in that deal. | 
9. Suppose, in the course of play, you find | 
your partner to have one great suit, and that | 
you have king, ten, and a small one of the same; 
your partner leads the ace; in that case play | 
your ten, and in the second round your king: | 
this prevents a possibility of obstructing your | 
partner’s great suit. | 
10. Suppose your partner has ace, king, and 
four small cards in his great suit, and that you | 
have queen, ten, and a small card in the same; | 
when he plays his ace, do you play your ten, and | 
when he plays his king, you play your queen ; by | 
which method you only risk one trick to get four. | 
{ 
} 


11. Now suppose you have five cards of your 
partner’s strong suit; viz. queen, ten, nine, 
eight, and a small one, and that your partner 
has ace, king, and four small ones; when your | 
partner plays the ace, do you play the eight; | 
when he plays the king, do you play the nine; | 
and in the third round, nobody having any of that 
suit, except your partner and yourself, proceed | 
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having a small one remaining, and your partner | 
two, you thereby gain a trick. 

12. When either of your adversartes turns up an 
honour.—Suppose the knave is turned up on | 
your right-hand, and that you have king, queen, | 
and ten; in order to win the knave, begin with | 
your king; by which method your partner may | 
suppose you have queen and ten remaining, | 
especially if you have a secend lead, and do not | 
proceed to your queen. + ery 

13, The knave being turned up as before, and | 
that you have ace, queen, and ten, by playing | 
your queen, it answers the like purpose of the | 
former rule. aae, 

14. If the queen be turned upon your right- | 
hand, and that you have ace, king, and knave, | 
by playing your king it answers the like pur- | 

ose. ee 
i 15. Suppose an honour is turned up on your } 
left-hand, and you hold no henour, in that case 
lead through that honour ; but if you should 
hold an honour, (except the ace) you must be | 
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tautious how you play trumps, because in case 
your partner holds no honour, your adversary 
will return your own game upon you. 
_ 16. Cases, and calculations, demonstrating when it is 
proper, at second hand, to put up the king, queen, 
knave, or ten, with one small card of any suit, &e,— 
Suppose you have four small trimps, in the 
three other suits you have one trick secure in 
each: and suppose your partner has no trump, 
then the remaining nine trumps must be divided 
between your adversaries ; suppose five in one 
hand; and four in the other; as often as you 
have the lead, play trumps: and should you 
have four leads, in that case your adversaries 
make only five tricks out of nine trumps ; where- 
as if you had suffered them to make their 
trumps single, they might possibly have made 
hine. ; : 
This example shews the necessity of taking 
out two trumps for one upon most occasions. 
., rhere is an exception to the foregoing rule ; 
if you find that your adversaries are very strong 
“in any particular suit, and that your partner can 
give you no assistance in that suit, in such a 
‘€ase you are to examine your own, and also 
our adversaries’ scores; because by keeping 
one trump in your hand to trump such suit, it 
may be either a means to save or win a game. 
_ 17, Suppose you have ace, queen, and two 
‘mall cards of any suit; your right-hand adyer- 
sary leads that suit; in that case, do not put on 
your queen, because it is an equal wager that 
your partner has a better card than the third 
hand; ifso, you have the command of that suit. 
An exception to the foregoing rule is, in case 
you want the lead, then play your queen, 
_ 18, Never choose to lead from king, knave, 
“and one small card in any suit, because it is 2 to 
i that your partner has not the ace, and also 32 
‘to 25, or about 5 to 4, that he has ace or queen ; 
and therefore,as you have only about 3 to 4 in 
your favour, and as you must have four cards in 
some other suit, suppose the ten to be the high- 
est, lead that suit, because it is an equal wager 
that your partner has a better card than the last 
player, and if the ace of the first mentioned suit 
Jies behind you, which is an equal wager it should 
fo happen, in case your partner has it not; in 
this case, on your adversaries leading this suit, 
you probably make two tricks in it. 
__ 19. Suppose in the course of play it appears 
that your partner -and you have four or five 
trumps remaining, when your adversaries have 
hone, and that you haye no winning card, but 
have reason to judge that your partner has a thir- 
teenth or some other winning card in his hand ; 
in that case, play a small irump, to give him the 
lead, in order to throw away any losing card in 
your hand, upon such thirteenth or other good 
gard, 
20. Cases for putting up at second hand, king, 
fuer, knave, or ten of any suit, &¢.—Suppose you 
ave the king and one small card of any suit, 
and that your right-hand adversary plays that 
suit; if he is a good player do not put on the 
king, unless you want the lead, because a good 
player seldom leads from a suit of which he has 
the ace, but keeps it to bring in his strong suit 
after the trumps are out. fa 
_ 21. Suppose you have a queen, and one small 
card of any suit, and that your right-hand ad- 
Yersary leads the same; do not put on your 
queen, because, suppose the adversary has led 
from ace and knave, in that case, upon the re- 


turn, your adversary finesses the knave, which 
is generally good play, especially if his partner 
has played ihe king, you thereby make your 
queen ; but by putting on the queen, it shews 
your adversary that you have no strengih In 
that suit, and consequently puts him upon 
finessing upon your partner throughout that 
whole suit. 

22, Likewise observe, in case you should have 
the knave or ten of any Suit, with a small card 
of the same, it is generally bad play to put up 
either of them at second hand, because it is five 
to two that the third hand has either ace, king, 
or queen of the suit led; therefore, as the odds 
against you are five to two, though you should 
Succeed sometimes by this method of play, yet 
in the main you must be a loser ; because it de- 
monstrates to your adversaries, that you are 
weak in that suit, and consequently they finesse 
upon your partoer throughout that whole suit. ” 

23. Suppose you have ace, king, and three 
small cards of any suit that your right-hand ad- 
versary leads ; upon which you play your ace, 
and your partner the knave. In case you are 
strong in trumps return a small one in that suit, 
in order to let your partner trump: thereby you 
keep the command in your own hand, and at the 
same time give your partner an intimation that 
you are strong in trumps, therefore he may 
play his game accordingly, either in attempting. 
to establish a saw, or by trumping out to you, if 
he has either strength in trumps, or the command 
of the other suits. 

» 2. Suppose A and B’s game is scored 6, the 
adversaries C and D 7, and that nine rounds are’ 
played out, of which A and B have won seven’ 


_tricks, and no honours are reckoned in that deal : 


in this case A and B have won the odd trick, 
which puts their game upon an equality ; and 
suppose A to have the lead, and has two of the 
smallest trumps remaining with two winning 
cards of other suits; and C and D have the two: 
best trumps between them, with two other winh- 
ning cards.in their hands. It is 11 to 3 that € 
has not the two trumps ; and likewise 11 to 3 that 
D has them not: the odds being so much in A’s 
favour to win the whole stake, it is his interest 
to play a trump; for suppose the stake to be 
70/1. depending, A and B win the whole, if he’ 
succeeds by this method ; but, on the contrary, 
Should he play the close game, by forcing C or’ 
D to trump first, he haying won the odd trick 
already, and being sure of winning two more in: 
his‘own hand, by this method his game will be 
svored 9 to 7, which is about.3 to 2, and there 
fore A and B’s share of the 70/. will amount 
only to 42/., and A only secures 7/. profit ; but in 
the other case, upon supposition that A and B 
have 11 to 3 of the stake depending, as aforesaid, 
A, by playing his trump, is entitled‘to 33/; out of 
the 70/. depending. Oat 

25. Game when an ace, king, or queen, are turned’ 
up on your right-hand.—Suppose the ace is turned 
up on your right-hand, and that you have the 
ten and nine of trumps only, with ace, king, and 
queen of another suit, and eight cards of no 
value: begin with the ace of the suit of which 
you haye the ace, king, and queen, which is an 
information to your partner that you have the 
command of that suit; then play the ten of 
trumps, because it is 5 to 2 that your partner 
has king, queen, or knavye; and though it is 
about 7 to 2 that your partner has not two 
honours, yet, should he chance to have them, 
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and they prove to be the king and knave, in that 
case, aS your partner will pass your ten, and it 
is 13 to 12 against the last player holding 
the queen of trumps, upon supposition your 
partner has it not; then when your partner has 
the lead, he plays to your strong suit, and upon 
your having the lead, play the nine of trumps, 
which puts it in your partner’s power to be 
almost certain of winning the queen, if he lies 
behind it. 

The foregoing case shews how an ace turned 
up against you «nay be made less beneficial to 
your adversaries. 

26. If the king or queen be turned up on your 
right-hand, the like method of play may be made 
use of ; but always consider your partner’s 
skil!, because a good player will usually make 


“a proper use of such play, but a’ bad one 


4 


seldom. 

27. Suppose your right-hand adversary leads 
the king of trumps, and that you have the ace 
and four small trumps, with a good suit; in 
this case pass the king; and though he should 
besides have queen and knave of trumps with one 
more, yet if a moderate player, he will play the 
small one, imagining that his partner has the 
ace: when he plays the small one, pass it also, 
because it is an equal chance that your partner 
has a better trump than the last player. If so, 
and a tolerable player, he will judge you have a 
good reason for this method, and consequently, 
if he has a third trump remaining, will play 
it, if not, he will play his best suit. 

28. A critical case to win an odd trick. Sup- 
pose:A and B partners against C and D, and the 
game to be nine all, and every trump out, A being 
the jast player, has the ace and four other small 
cards of a suit in his hand, and one thirteenth 
eard remaining: B has only two small cards of 
A’s suit; C has queen and two other small 
cards of that suit; D has king, knave, and one 
small card of the same. A and B have won 
three, C and D four tricks ; therefore A is to win 
four tricks in order to obtain the game. C leads 
this suit, and D puts on the king; A gives him 
that trick, D returns that suit; A passes it, and 
C plays his queen: thus C and D have won six 
tricks, and C imagining the ace of that suit to be 
in his partner’s hand, returns it; by which means 
A wins the four last tricks, and consequently the 
game. 

29. Suppose you have the king and five small 
trumps, and your right-hand adversary plays the 
queen ; in that case do not put on the king, be- 
cause it is an equal wager that your partner has 
the ace; and suppose your adversary should 
have queen, knave, ten, and one small trump, it 
is also an equal wager that the ace lies single, 
either in your adyersary’s hand or partner’s; in 
either of which cases it is bad play to put on 
your king ; but if the queen of trumps is led, and 
you have the king, with only two or three 
trumps, it is then bést to put on the king, 
because it is good play to lead from the queen 
and one small trump only: and in that case 
should your partner have the knave, and your 
left-hand adversary hold the ace, you neglecting 
to put on the king lose a trick. 

20. The ten or nine being turned up on your 
right-hand.—Suppose the ten turned up, and that 
you have, king, knave, nine, and two small 
trumps, with eight other cards of no value, and 
that it is proper to lead trumps; in that case, 
begin with the knaye, in order to prevent the 


ten from making a trick; and though it is bat 
about 5 to 4 that your partner holds an honour, 
yet if that should fail, by finessing the nine on 
the return of trumps from your partner, you have 
the ten in your power. 

31. The nine being turned up, and you have 
ten, eight, and two small trumps, by leading the 
ten, it answers the like purpose. : 

32. Make a wide difference between a lead of 
choice, and a forced lead of your partner’s ; be- 
cause, in the first case he is supposed to lead 
from his best suit, and finding you deficient in 
that, and not being strong enough in trumps, 
and not daring to force you, he then plays his 
next best suit; which demonstrates that he is 
weak in. trumps: but should he persevere, by 
playing off his first lead, judge him strong in 
trumps, and play your game accordingly. — 

33. Nothing is more pernicious than to change 
often, because in every new suit you run the risk 
of giving your adversary the tenace; and, there- 
fore, though you lead from a suit of which you’ 
have the queen, ten, and three small ones, and 
your partner puts on the nine only, in that case, 
if you should happen to be weak in trumps, and 
have no tolerable suit to lead from, it is best 
to pursue the lead of that suit by playing your 
queen, which leaves it in your pariner’s option 
whether he will trump or not, in case he has no 
more of that suit; but in your second lead, in 
case you should happen to have the queen or 
knave with one small card only of any other 
suit, it would be better to lead from your queen: 
or knave, it being 5 to 2 that your partner has 
one honour at least in the same. ¥ 

34, When you have ace, king, and one small 
card of any suit, with four trumps; if your right- 
hand adversary leads that suit, pass it, because 
it is an equal wager that your partner has.a 
better card in the same than the third hand: if 
so, you gain a trick: if otherwise, as you haye 
four trumps, you may not lose, because you will 
probably have the long trump. ‘* 

35. Cautions not to part with the command of 
your adversaries great suit, &c.—In case you are 
weak in trumps, and it does not appear your 
partner is very strong in them, be cautious how 
you part with the command of your adversary’s 
great suit; for suppose your adversary plays the 
ace of a suit of which you have the king, queen, 
and ene small card only, and upon playing the 
same suit again you put on your queen, which 
makes it almost certain to your partner that you 
have the king, and your partner refuses to:that 
suit, do not play the king, because if the leader 
of that suit, or his partner, has the long trump, 
you risk the losing of three tricks to get one. 

36. Suppose your pariner has ten cards 
remaining, and it appears to you that they con= 
sist of trumps and one suit only; and suppose 
you should have king, ten, and one small card of 
his strong suit, with queen and two smalk 
trumps ; in this case you are to judge he has 
five cards of each, and therefore you ought to play 
out the king of his strong suit; and if you wil. 


that trick, next throw out the queen of trumps; _ 


if that likewise comes home, proceed to play 
trumps: this method may be made use of at any 
score of the game, exceptat 4 and 9. “se 
37. The trump turned up to be remembered. 
It is necessary that the trump turned up should 
be remembered, both by the dealer and his part- 
ner. The dealer should always so place that 
card, as to be certain; for suppose it to De 
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@hly 2 five, and that the dealer has two more, viz. 
the six and nine, if his partner trumps out with 
ace and king, he ought to play his six and nine ; 
because supposing your partner had ace, king, 
end four small trumps, by knowing you have 
the five remaining, you may win many tricks. 
- 38. Your right-hand adversary leads a suit of 
which you have the ten and two small ones; the 
third hand puts on the knave, your partner wins 
it with the king ; when your adversary leads that 
suit again, and plays a small one, put on your 
ten, because it may save your partner’s ace, 
upon supposition that your right-hand adversary 
led from the queen. F 
. 39, Suppose you have the best trump, and the 
adversary A has one trump only remaining, and 
that it appears to you your adversary B has 
a great suit; in this case, though you permit A 
to make his trump, yet by keeping the trump in 
your hand,you prevent the adversary B from mak - 
ing his great suit ; whereas, if you had taken out 
A’s trump, it had made only one trick difference ; 
but by this method you probably save three or 
four tricks. 
_ 40. The following case happens frequently. 
That you have two trumps remaining when your 
adversaries have only one, and it appears your 
pariner has one great suit; in this case always 
play a trump, because, by removing the trump 
out of your adversary’s hand, there can be no 
obstruction to your partner’s suit. 

41. Suppose you have three trumps when no 
one else has any, and have only four cards of any 
certain suit remaining; in this case play a 
trump, which shews your partner that you have 
all, and also gives a fair chance for one of your 
adversaries to throw away one card of the afore- 
said suit ; by which means, supposing that suit 
to have been once led, and one thrown away, 
makes five, and four remaining in your hand 
makes nine, there being only four remaining 
between three hands, and your partner having an 
equal chance to hold a better card in that suit 
than the last player, it therefore follows that 
you have an equal chance to make three tricks, 
which probably could not otherwise have been 
done, 

42. Suppose you have five trumps, and six 

small cards of any suit, and are to lead; then 
lead from that of which you have six, because, 
asyou are deficient in two suits, your adversary 
will probably trump out, which is playing your 
own game; whereas, had you begun with play- 
ing trumps, they would force you, and conse- 
quently destroy your game. 
. 43. How to play for an odd trick.—Suppose you 
are elder hand, and have the ace, king, and 
three small trumps, with four small cards of 
another suit, three small cards of the third, and 
one smal! card of the fourth suit; lead the 
single card, which, if won by the last player, 
puts him upon playing trumps, or to play to 
your weak suit, in which case you gain the te- 
nace. 

44. Suppose your partner is to lead, and plays 
the ace of the suit of which you have only one, 


and proceeds to play the kmg of the same, it . 


and that your right-hand adversary trumps 
with the queen, knave, or ten; do not overtrump 
him, but throw away a small card of your weak- 
est suit; because it makes your partner the last 
player, and gives him the tenace in your weak 
suits. 

45, Upon supposition you want four or five points, 
and are elder hand.—Play a small trump, and if 


your partner has a better trump than the last 
player, and returns the lead, put on fhe king, 
and then proceed to play the suit of which you 
have four in number. 

These examples duly attended to, on all parts 
of the game, must be of great consequence to the 
player ; because when he has no good suit to 
lead, his partner, being the last player, gains the 
tenace in his weak suits. 

46. A and B are partners against C and D, 
twelve trumps are played out, and seven cards 
only remain in each hand, of which A has the 
last trump, and also'the ace, king, and four 
small cards of a suit. A ought to play a.small 
card of that suit, because it is an equal wager 
that his partner has a better card in it than the 
last player ; and in this case, if four cards of 
that suit should happen to be in either of the 
adversaries hands, he will be able to make five 
tricks: when, if he played off his ace and king, 
he had made only two. If neither of the ad- 
versaries have more than three cards in that’ 
suit, A has an equal chance to win six tricks in 
it. 

47. Suppose A and B are partners against C 
and D, and that eight trumps are played out, and 
that A has four of those remaining, C having the 
best trump, and to lead. C ought not to play his 
trump to take out one of A’s, because he would 
leave three trumps in A’s hand; but in case A’s 
partner has any great suit to make, C, keeping the 
trump in his own hand, can prevent him from 
making that suit by trumping it. 

48. A case of curiosity. Suppose three hands 
of cards, containing three cards in each hand: 
let A name the trumps, and let B choose which 
hand he pleases, A having his choice of either of 
the other two hands, wins two tricks. 

Clubs are to be trumps. 

First hand, ace, king, and six of hearts. 

Second hand, queen, and ten of hearts, and 
ten of trumps. 

Third hand, nine of hearts, and two and three 
of trumps. : 

The first hand wins of the second. The 
second of the third. And the third of the first. 


LAWS OF WHIST. 


1. Of dealing.—If a card is turned in dealing, 
the adverse party may call a new deal; but if 
either of them have been the cause of turning 
up such card, in that case the dealer has his 
option. 

2. Ifa card is faced in the deal, there must be 
a new deal, unlessit is the last card. 

3. Every person ought to see that he has thir- 
teen cards dealt ; therefore, if any one should hap- 
pen to have only twelve, and does not find it out 
till several tricks are played, and the rest of the 
players have their right number, the deal stands 
good; and also the person who plays with twelve 
cards is to be punished for each revoke he has 
made ; but if any of the players should happen 
to have fourteen cards, in that case the deal is 
lost. 

4. The dealer ought to leave in view upon the 
table his trump card, till it is his turn to play; 
and after he has mixed it with his other cards, 
nobody is entitled to demand what card is turned 
up, but may ask what is trumps. This conse- 
quence attends sucha law, that the dealer cannot 
name a wrong card, which otherwise he might 
have done. Hn 

5. None of the players ought to take up or 
look at their cards while’any person is dealing ; 
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it shall be in the option of the adversaries to calb 


end if the dealer should happen to miss deal, 
in that case he shall deal again, unless it arises 
from his partner’s fault; and if a. card is turned 
up in dealing, no new deal shall be called unless 
the partuer has been the cause of it. 

6. If the dealer, instead of turning up the 
trump, puts the trump card upon the rest of his 
yes with the face downward, he is to lose 

eal. 

7. Of playing ont of turn.—If any person plays 
out of his turn, the card so played may be called 
at any time in that deal, provided it does not 
cause a revoke ; or either of the adversaries may 
require of the person who ought to have lead, to 
play the suit the said adversary may choose. 

8. A and B are partners against C and D; A 
plays the ten of a suit, the adversary C plays the 
knaye of the same, B plays a small card of the 
same, but before D plays, his partner C leads 
«nother card, the penalty shall be in ‘the op- 
tion of A or B to oblige D to win the trick if he 
can. | 
9. A and B are partners against C and D; A 
leads a club, his partner B plays before the 
adversary C ; in this case D has a right to play 
vefore his partner C, because B played out of his 
turn, 

10, If any card of a suit is led, and the last 
player plays out of his turn, whether his partner 
has any of the suit led or not, provided you do 
not make him revoke, he is neither entitled to 
trump it, nor to win the trick. 

11. Of revoking. —If a revoke happens to be 
made, the adversaries may add 3 to their own 
score, or take three tricks from the revoking 
party, or take down 3 from their score; and the 
revoking party, provided they are up, notwith- 
Standing the penalty, must remain at 9; the re- 
voke takes place of any other score of the game. 

12, If any person revokes, and discovers it 
before the cards are turned, the adverse party 
may call the highest or lowest card of the suit 
led, or have their option to call the card then 
played at any time when it does not cause a re- 
yoke, 

13. No revoke to be claimied till the trick is 
turned and quitted, or the party who revoked, or 
his partner, has played again.’ 

i4. If any person claims a revoke, the adverse 
party are not to mix their cards, upon forfeiture 
of the revoke, 

15. No revoke can be claimed after the cards 
are cul for a new deal. 

16, Of calling honours.—If any person calls at 
any point of the game except 8, either of the ad- 
verse parties may call a new deal; and they are 
at liberty to consult each other whether they will 
haye anew deal, _ 

i?7. After the trump card is turned up, no 
person must remind his pariner to eall, on penal- 
ty of losing a point. ; 

_ 18. Ifthe trump card is turned up, no honours 
in the preceding deal can be set up, unless they 
were before claimed. 

_19. If any person calls at the point of 8, and 
his partner answers, and both the opposite parties 
have thrown down, their cards,and it appears that 
’ the other side had not two by honours; in this 
case the adversaries may consult with one 
another, and are at liberty to stand the deal or 
not. 

20. And if any person answers when he has not 
an honour, the adverse party may consult each 
other, and are at liberty to stand the deal or not. 

21, If any one calls at 8, after he has played, 


a new deal. 

22. Of separating and shewing the cards.—If any 
person separates a card from the rest, the ad- 
verse party may call it provided he names it, and 
proves the separation; but in case he calls a 
wrong card, he or his partner are liable for 
once to have the highest or lowest card called in 
any suit led during the deal. 

23. If any person throws his cards upen the 
table, with their faces upwards, upon supposi- 
tion that he has lost the game, the adversaries 
have it in their power to call any of the cards 
when they think pruper, provided they do not 
make the party revoke, and he is not to take 
up his cards again. a 


24, If any person is sure of winning every 


trick, he may shew his cards upon the table; 
but he is then liable to have all his cards 
Called. 

25. Of omitting to play to a trick.—A and B are 
partners against C and D; A leads a club, C 
plays the ace, B plays a club, and D, partner to 


C, takes up the trick without playing any card; ~ 
A, and the other players, play on, till it appears — 
D has one more card than the rest: penalty to — 


be in the option of the adversaries to call a new 
deal"? 

26. Respecting who played any particular card.— 
Each person in playing ought to lay his card 
before him ; after he has done so, if either of the 
adverse parties mix their cards with his, his 
partner is entitled to insist that each person lay 
his card before him, but not to inquire who play- 
ed any particular card. ‘ 


EXPLANATION OF TECHNICAL WORDS. 


Finessing, means endeavouring to gain an ad- 
vantage thus: when a card is led, and you have 


the best and third best of that suit, you put your ; 


third best card upon that lead, and run the risk — 
of your left-hand adversary having the second — 


best ; if he has it not, which is 2to | against him, 
you are then sure of gaining a trick. 

Forcing, means obliging your partner or adver- 
sary to trump a suit of which he has none.’ The 
cases mentioned in this treatise will shew when 
it is proper to force either of them. 


Long irump, means having one or more trumps — 


in your hand, when all the rest are out. 
Loose card, is a card of no value, and, conse- 
quently, the properest to throw away. 


Points, ten of them make a game ; aS many as 


are gained by tricks or honours, so many points 
are set up to the score. 
Quart, is a sequence of any four cards immedi- 


ately following one another in the same suit.— 


Quart-majur, is a sequence of ace, king, queen, 
and knave. , 


1 


Quint, is a sequence of any five cards immedi- 


ately following one another in the same suit.— 
Quint-major, is a sequence of ace, king, queen, 
knave, and ten. ‘ 


Reverse, means only playing the hand in 4° 
different manner; that is, if you are streng in — 


trumps, you play one away; if weak in trumps, - 
you play the reverse, viz. another. ’ 
See-saw, is when each partner trumps a suit, 
and plays those suits to one another, for that 
purpose. 


Score, is the number of points set up, ten of — 


which make a game. | . aha 
Slam, is when either party win every trick. 
Jenace, is having the first and third best 
cards and being last, player, and, consequently, 
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eatching the adversary when that suit is played: 
as, for instance, in case you have ace and queen 
of any suit, your adversary leads, you must win 
those two tricks: and so of any other tenace in 
inferior cards. 
Terce, or tierce,is a sequence of any three cards 
immediately following one another in the same 
suit. Terce-major, is a sequence of ace, king, 
and queen. 


AN ARTIFICIAL MEMORY FOR PLAYERS, 


1. Place, of every suit in your hand, the worst 
to the left hand, and the best (in order) to the 
right; and the trunips, in the like order, always 
to the left of all the other suits. 

2. If in the course of play you have the best 
eard remaining in any suit, pa ihe same to 
the left of your trumps. 

3. And if you find you are possessed of the 
second best card of any suit, place it on the right 
of your trumps. 

4. And if you have the third best card of any 
suit, place a small card of that suit, between the 


trumps, and that third best, to the right of the 


trumps. 

5. To remember -your partner’s first lead, 
place a small card of that suit in the midst of 
your trumps, and if you have but one trump, on 
the left of it. 

6. When you deal, put the trump turned up to 
the right of all your trumps, and keep it as long 
as you can, that your partner may, knowing you 

have that trump left, play accordingly. 

FT, To find where your adversaries revoke.—Sup- 
pose two suits on the right-hand to represent 
your adversaries in the order they sit, as to 
your right and left-hand. When you suspect 
either of them to have made a revoke, clap a 
small card of that suit amongst the cards repre- 
senting that adversary, by which you record not 
only that there may have been a revoke, but also 
who made it, and in what suit. 

If the suit representing the adversary that 
made the revoke, happen to be the same 
revoked in, change that suit for another, and put 
a small card of the suii revoked in, in the middie 
of that exehanged suit, and if you have not 
a card remaining of that suit reverse a card of 
any other you haye, (except diamonds) and 
place it there. 

8. As you have a way to remember your part- 
ner’s first lead, you may aiso record in what 
suit either of your adversaries made their first 
lead, by putiing the suit so led in the place 
which in your hand represents that adversary ; 
and if other suits were already placed to repre- 
sent them, then exchange those for the suits in 
which each of them makes his first lead. 

The foregoing method is to be taken, when 
more necessary to record your adversary’s first 
lead, than to endeavour to find out a revoke. 


CALCULATIONS SHEWING THE CHANCES OF YOUR 
PARTNER HAVING ONE, TWO, OR THREE CER- 
TAIN CARDS, 1 


1. What is the chance of your friend having 
one certain card? 


3 , against for 
Answer. hia = him 
That he has i notivisi:, Bvt ash ovth DUT 


2. What is the ohajice of having two 
eertain cards? 


against pt 
Answer, 
That he has one of them only, is......31 to, 26 
That he has not both of them’......+.17...2 
But that he has one or both, is about . 
5 to 4, OP oe ceescevecsse reverse se yi 6 eek ° By 
3. What are the chances of having 
three certain cards? 
Answer, | 
That he holds one of them only, is 325 
for him to 378 against him, or about6... 7 


‘That he has not two of them only, is 


156 for him to 547 against him, or 

RINE al ae pus ash le dieranid aad gral gia a oem sen er 
That he has not all three of them, is 22 

for him to 681 against him, or ‘about ee 
But that he has one or two of them, is 

481 for him to 222 against him, or 

BOUL cscs okie new aoa eee 
And that he has one, two, or all three of 

thera; Is, about 655) s:¢.baj0e ania sin gies soya -e eae 
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Explanation and application of the calculations. 


Ist. Calculation —It is 2 to 1 that my partner 
has not one certain card. 

To apply this, suppose the right hand adver- 
sary leads a suit, of which you have the king and 
one small card only; observe that it is 2 to 1, 
by putting on your king, that the left-hand ad: 
versary cannot win it. 

Aalg. suppose you have the king and three 
small cards of any suit, likewise the queen and 
three small cards of another ; lead from the king, 
because it is 2 to ] that the ace does not lie 
behind you; but it is 5 to 4 that the ace or king 
of any suit lies behind you, and consequently, by 
leading from your queen, you play,to a disadvan- 
tage. 

2d Calculation.—It is 5 to 4 at least, that your 
partner has one out of any two certain cards ; 
the like odds are in favour of your adversaries ; 
therefore, suppose you have two honours of any 
suit, and knowing it is 5 to4 that your partner 
holds one of the other two, you by this play 
your game to a greater degree of certainty. 

Again, suppose you have the queen and one 
small card only, in any suit, and that your right- 
hand adversary leads the same, if you put on 
your queen, it is 5 to 4 that your left-hand adver~ 
sary can win it, and therefore you play to disad- 
vantage. 

3d Calculation—It is 5 to 2 that your partner 
has one out of any three certain cards. 

Therefore, suppose you have the knave and 
one smali card dealt, and that your right-hand 
adversary leads from that suit, it is 5 to 2 that 
your left-hand adversary has either ace, king, 
or queen of the suil led, and therefore if you put 
on the knave, you play against your self; besides, 


-by making a discovery, your right-hand adversary 


finesses upon your partner throughout that whole 
suit. 

Yo explain the necessity of putting on the 
lowest of sequences, suppose that your adversary 
led a suit of which you have the king, queen, and 
knave, or queen, knave, and ten; by putting 
on your knave of one suit, or your ten of the 
other, it gives your pariner an opportunity of cal- 
culating the odds in that, and also ia all inferior 
suits of which you have sequences. 

Suppose that you have the ace, king, and two 
small trumps, with a quini-major of. five other 
winning cards in any other suit, and have played 
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trumps two rounds, and each person followed 
Suit; in this case there are eight trumps out, 
and two remaining in your hand, which make ten, 
and three trumps divided between the remaining 
three players, of which three, the odds are 5 to 
2 that your partner has one; and, therefore, out 
of seven cards in your hand, you are entitled to 
win five tricks. 


SOME COMPUTATIONS FOR LAYING WAGERS. 


All with the deal. 


The deal --is 21 to 20 
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Calculations for the whole rubber. 


Suppose A and B are at play, and that A is 1 
game, and 8 love of the second game, with the 
deal. 
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Quere. What are the’ odds throughout the rube 
ber? 
Wirst game love and 9 love of the second game 
(upon supposition of 9 love with the deal being 
nearly 6 to 1.) 
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Against the deal. 
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To WHISTLE. ». 2. (bpiyzlan, Saxon.) 
J. To form a kind of musical sound by an in- 
articulate modulation of the breath (Milton). 
2. ‘To make a sound with a small wind instru- 
ment. 3. To sound shrill (Dryden). 

Yo Wui/stxs. v. a. To call by a whistle 
(Addison). 

Waste. s. (hpirzle, Saxon.) 1. Sound 
made by the modulation of the breath in the 
mouth (Dryden), 2. A sound made by a small 
wind instrument. 3. The mouth; the organ 
of whistling (Walton). 4. A small wind in« 
strument (Sidney). 5. The noise of winds, 
6. A call, such as sportsmen use to their dogs 
(Hudibras). 

WHI’/STLER. s. One who whistles (Addi- 


sun). . 

W HISTON (William), was born, 1667, at 
Norton near Twycrosse, Leicestershire, and 
educated under his father, and afterwards at 
Tamworth school, and at Clare-hall, Cam- 
bridge. In 1693 he became fellow and soon 
after tutor, but the labour was too great for his 
constitution, and he resigned to become chap- 
lain to bishop Moore. His New Theory of the 
Earth appeared in 1696, and excited general - 
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admiration. In 1698 he was presented by the 
bishop to Lowestoft in Suffolk, and he was in- 
vited in 1700 to Cambridge, to become deputy 
to sir Isaac Newton, whom he succeeded in 
the Lucasian professorship. About this time 
his attachment to the church of England began 
to waver; he pretended to discover that the 
two first centuries of the church were truly 
Eusebian and Arian, and that afterwards doc- 
trines less congenial to Christianity had been 
adopted, These opinions were heard with 
astonishment by his friends, but he disregarded 
censure, and wrote warmly in~support of his 
sentiments. ‘This drew upon him the dis- 
pleasure of the university, and in 1710 he was 
deprived of his professorship and banished from 
the precincts of Cambridge. Regardless of the 
disgrace, he retired to London, where he lec- 
tured on philosophy, astronomy, and divinity, 
and wrote on his favourite topic of primitive 
Christianity. The scanty pittance which he 
thus derived was scarce sufficient to supply him 
with necessaries, yet he was cheerful, and in 
the midst of his distresses he often found the 
hand of those who revered his learning and 
piety extended to relieve him. Though he 
regularly frequented the church of England, 
he at last forsook it in 1747, when the clergy- 
man read in allusion to him as he supposed, 
the Athanasian creed, and he repaired to the 
baptist meeting, till, as he observed, he had an 
Opportunity of setting up a more primitive 
congregation himself, He died after a week's 
illness, 1752, aged 84. He was, as bishop 
Hare observes, a fair unblemished character, 
who all his life had cultivated piety, virtue, 
and good learning. By his useful works of 
philosophy and mathematics, he endeavoured 
to display the glory of the great creator, and to 
his study of nature he early joined the study 
of the scriptures. The best of his works are, 
besides his Theory, Astronomical Lectures, 8vo. 
Translation of Josephus, with eight valuable 
Dissertations, 4 vols. 8vo. ; Astronomical Prin- 
ciples of Religion ; History of the Old and New 
Testament, 6 vols. 8vo.; Vindication of the 
Testimony of Phlegon; Memoirs of his own 
Life, 2 vols. 8vo. &c. . 


WHI’T. s. (hpat, a thing, Saxon.) A point; 


a jot (Davies). 

WHITBY, a seaport in the N. riding of 
Yorkshire, with a market on Saturday. It is 
seated near the mouth of the Esk, has a consi- 
derable manufacture of sailcloth, and a great 
traffic in the building of ships, and in the car- 
rying business. In the neighbourhood are 
several large alum-works. Its harbour is the 
best on this coast, and has a fine pier; but it 
has no river communication with the inland 
country. Several ships are sent hence to the 
Greenland fishery. Whitby is the birthplace 
of that great circumnavigator, captain James 
~ Cook. In December 1787, a strong new- 
_ built quay, running parallel to a high cliff, and 
supporting a pile of building, eighty feet above 
the margin of the sea, fell with a thundering 
crash, followed by large masses of the cliff, 
containing stones from three te six tons weight. 
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The remains of the massy church of an ancient 
abbey stood on this cliff, and the ground wag 
observed to sink, at the distance of ten yards 
from its tower; but it stood till November 
1794, when the greatest part of the W. end 
fell tothe ground. Whitby is 48 miles N.N.E, 
of York, and 243 N. of London. Lon. 0. 
24 W. Lat. 54. 30 N. 

Wuirsy (Dr, Daniel), a very learned En- 
glish writer, was born in 1638, and bred at 
Oxford; where, in 1664, he was elected per- 
petual fellow of his college. He afterward 
became chaplain to Dr. Seth Ward, bishop of 
Salisbury ; who collated him in 1668 to the 
prebend of Yatesbury in that church, and soon 
after to that of Husborn and Burbach. In 
1672 he was admitted chanter of the said 
church, on the death of Mr. John South, and 
then, or soon after, rector of St: Edmund’s 
church in Salisbury. He was made a preben- 
dary of Taunton Regis in 1696, and died in 
1726. He was ever strangely ignorant of 
worldly affairs, even to a degree that is scarcely 
to be conceived. His writings are numerous, 
and well known: particularly his Commentary 
on the New Testament. | 

WHITCHURCH, a decayed borough in 
Hampshire, with a market on Friday. Itsends 
two members to parliament, and is 24 miles E. 
by N. of Salisbury, and 58 W. by S. of Lon- 
don. Lon. .1; 10;W.) Lat. 51..15.N. 

WHITCHURCH, a town in Shropshire, with 
a market on Friday, 20 miles N. of Shrews- 
bury, and 161 N.W. of London. Lon. 2. 
40 W. Lat. 52.0 N. 

Wartcuurcn, or Lirrte STANMORE, a 
village near Edgeware, in Middlesex, eight 
miles N.W. of London. Here was a magnifi- 
cent seat, called Canons, built in 1712, by 
James first duke of Chandos, who lived here 
in a kind of regal state, and died in 1744. It 
was demolished in 1747, and the materials 
were sold by auction. The church contains 
all that now remains of the magnificence of 
Canons: the body of it was built, and beauti- 
fully adorned, by the duke. 

WHITE. a. (bpiz, Saxon; wit, Dutch.) 
1. Having such an appearance as arises from 
the mixture of all colours; snowy (Newton). 
2. Having the colour of fear ; pale (Shakspeare). 
3. Having the colour appropriated to happiness 
and innocence (Milton). 4. Gray with age 
(Shakspeare). 5. Pare; unblemished (Pope), 

Wuite. s. 1. Whiteness; any thing white; 
white colour. (See CoLour and Curoma- 
Tics.) 2. The mark at which an arrow is 
shot, which used io be painted white (South- 
ern). 3. The albugineous part of an egg (Boyle), 
4. The white part of the eye (Ray). 

To Wuire. v, a. (from the adjective.) To 
make white; to dealbate (Mark), 

' WuITE-Anr, in entomology. SeeTERMES. 

WHITE-BAIT, in ichthyology. See Cy- 
PRINUS. 


WHITE-BEAM, in botany. See Crataz- 
GUS. 

WHITE-LEAF, in botany. See CraTae- 
GUs. 


& 
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WHITE-THORN, inbotany. See Crata- 
@uUS. 

WHuItTeE-nuN,in ornithology. SeeMzereus. 

WHITE-THROAT, in. ornithology. See 
MoTACILLA. 

WHITE VITRIOL. 
ZINCUM. 
Wuire Leap. See PLumsum and Leap. 

W HITE BLAZB, a white mark upon a horse’s 
face, descending from the forehead almost to 
the nose: See Mark. 

Wuitez-FooT, a white mark that happens 
in the feet of a great many horses, both befure 
and behind, from the fetlock to the coffin. In 
the manage, the horses thus marked are either 
trammelled, cross-trammelled, or white of all 
four. . See the articles Mark, Trot, and 
‘TRAMMELLED. * : 

W ures, in medicine, the vulgar name for 
a fluor albus. This disease is marked by the 
discharge of a thin white or yellow matter froin 
the uterus and vagina, attended likewise with 
some degree of fetor, smarting in making water, 
pains in the back and loins, anorexia aid atro- 
phy. In some cases, the discharge is of so 


See VITRIOLUM and 


acrid a nature, as to produce effects on those 


who are connected with the woman, some- 
what similar to venereal matter, giving rise to 
excoriations about the-glans penis, and prepu- 
tium, and oceasioning a weeping from the 
urethra. - 
To distinguish leucorrhea from gonorrhea, 
it will be very necessary to attend to the symp- 
toms, In the latter, the running Is constant, 
but in a small quantity; there is much ardor 
urine, itching of the pudenda, swelling of the 


labia, increased inclination to venery, and very. 


frequently an enlargement of the glands in the 
groin; whereas, in the former, the discharge is 
Irrecular, comes away often ‘in large lumps, 
and in considerable quantities, and is neither 
preceded by nor accompanied with any in- 
flammatory affection of the pudenda. ; 
Immoderate coition, injury done to the parts 
“by difficult and tedious Jabours, frequent mise 
carriages, immoderate flowings of the menses, 


profuse evacuations, poor diet, an abuse of tea 


and other causes giving rise to general debility, 


or to a laxity of the parts more immediately 


concerned, are‘those which usually produce 
the whites, vulgarly so called, from the dis- 
charge being commonly of that colour. 


Fluor albus, in some cases, indicates that 


there is a disposition to disease in the uterus, 
or parts connected with it, especially where 
the quantity of the discharge is very copious, 
and its quality highly acrimonious. By some 
the disease has been considered as never arising 
from debility of the system, but as being always 
a primary afiection of the uterus. Delicate 
women with lax fibres, who remove froma 
cold climate to a warm one, are, however, very 
apt to be attacked with it, without the parts 
having previously sustained any kind of injury. 

The disease shews itself by an irregular dis- 
charge from the uterus and vagina, of a fluid, 
which ia different women varies much in 
colour, being either of a white, green, yellow, 
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or brown hue. “In the beginning it is, how- 
ever, most usually white and pellucid, and in 
the progress of the complaint acquires the va- 
rious discolourations, and different degrees of 
acrimony, from whence proceeds a slight de- 
gree of smarting in making water. Besides 
the discharge, the patient is frequently afflicted 
with severe and constant pains in the back and 
loins, loss of strength, failure of appetite, de- 
jection of spirits, paleness of the countenance, 
ehilliness, and languor. Where the disease 
has been of long continuance, and very severe, 
a slow fever, attended with difficult respiration, 
palpitations, faintings, and anarsarcoys swell- 
ings of the lower extremities, often ensues. 

A perfect removal of the disorder will at all 
times be a difficult matter to procure; but it 
will be much more so in cases of long stand- 
ing, and where the discharge is accompanied 
with a high degree of acrimony. In these 
cases, many disorders, such-as prolapsus utert, 
ulcerations of the organ, atrophy and dropsy, 
are apt to take place, which in the end prove 
fatal. ud Foy oh 

Where the disease terminates in death, the © 
internal surface of the uterus appears, on dis- 
section, to be pale, flabby, and relaxed; and 
where organic affections have arisen, much 
the same appearances are to be met with as 
have been noticed under the head of menor- 
rhagia. See LEuCORRHEA. 

WHITE SWELLING. See ARTHROPUOSIS 
and Hy DARTHRUS, . 

WHITEHAVEN, a seaport in Cumber- 
land, with a market on Tuesday. It is seated 
on a creek of the Irish sea, on the N, end of 
a great hill, washed by the tide on the W. 
side, where there is-a large rock, or quarry of 
hard white stone, which gives mame to the 
place, and which, with the help of a strong 
stone wall, secures the harbour. It is lately. 
much improved in its buildings, and noted for’ 
its trade in coal and salt, there being near it a 
prodigious coal mine, which runs a consider- 
able way under the sea. A good trade is also 
carried on to Ireland, Scotland, Chester, Bris- 
tol, and to the W. Indies. It is 10 miles 
SW. of Cockermouth, and 305 N.W. of 
London, Lon. 3.34 W. Lat. 54. 36 N. 

WHITEHORN, a royal burgh of Scotland, 


in Wigtonshire, governed by a provost. It is 
a place of great antiquity, and said to have 
been the first bishop’s see 1n Scotland. It is. 


eight miles S. of Wigton. 
WHrreHoRN, an island of Scotland, near 
the S.E. coast of the county of Wigton, Lon. 
4. 20 W.. Lat. 54.46 N._.. 

WHITEHURSTY (John), in biography, an 
ingenious English philosopher, was born at 
Congleton in the county of Chester, the 10th — 
of April, 1713, being the son of a clock and . 
watch-maker there. On his quitting school, 
where it seems the education he received was 
very defective, he was bred by his father to 
his own profession, in which he soon gave 
hopes of his future eminence. 

At about the age of twenty-one, his eager- 
ness after new ideas carried him to Dublin, 
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having heard of an ingenious piece of mecha- 
nism in that city, being a clock with certain 
curious appendages, which he was very de- 
sirous of seeing, and no less so of conversing 
with the maker. On his arrival, however, he 
could neither procure a sight of the former, 
nor draw the least hint from the latter concern- 
ing it. Thus disappointed, he fell upon an 
expedient for accomplishing his design; and 
accordingly took up his residence in the house 
of the mechanic, paying the more liberally for 
his board, as he had hopes from thence of 
more readily obtaining the indulgence wished 
for. He was accommodated with a room di- 
rectly over that in which the favourite piece 
was kept carefully locked up: and he had not 
long to wait for his gratification: for the artist, 
while one day employed in examining his ma- 
chine, was suddenly called down stairs; which 
the young enquirer happening to overlrear, 
softly slipped into the room, inspected the ma- 
chine, and, presently satisfying himself as to 
the secret, escaped undiscovered to his own 
apartment. His end thus compassed, he 
shortly after bid the artist farewell, and return- 
ed to his father in England. 

About two or three years after his return 
from Ireland, he left Congleton, and entered 
. into business for himself at Derby, where he 
soon got into great employment, and distin- 
guished himself very niuch by several ingenious 
pieces of mechanism, both in his own regular 
line of business, and in various other respects, 
as in the construction of curious thermometers, 
barometers, and other philosophical instru- 
ments, as well as in ingenious contrivances for 
water-works, and the erection of various larger 
machines; being consulted in almost all the 
undertakings in Derbyshire, and in the neigh- 
bouring counties, where the aid of superior 
skill, in-‘mechanics, pneumatics, and hydrau- 
lies, was requisite. 

In this manner his time was fully and use- 
fully employed in the country, till, in 1775, 
when the act being passed for the better regu- 
Jation of the gold coin, he was appointed 
stamper of the money-weights; an office con- 
ferred upon him altogether unexpectedly, and 
without solicitation. Upon this occasion he 
removed to Lgndon, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days, in the constant habits of 
cultivating some useful parts of philosophy and 
mechanism, . y 

In 1778, Mr. Whitehurst published his In- 
quiry into the Original State and Formation of 
the Earth; of which a second edition appeared 
in 1780, considerably enlarged and improved; 
and a third in 1792. This was the labour of 
many years; and the numerous investigations 
necessary to its completion were in themselves 
also of so untoward a nature as at times, though 
he was naturally of a strong constitution, nota 


little to prejudice his health. When he first . 


entered upon this species of research, it was 
not altogether with a view to investigate the 
formation of the earth, but in part to obtain 
such a competent knowledge of subterraneous 
geography as might become subservient to the 


purposes of human life, by leading mankind 
to the discovery of many valuable substances 
which lie concealed in the lower regions of 
the earth. 

May the 13th, 1779, he was elected and ad- 
mitted a fellow of the Royal Society. Before 
he was admitted a member, three several papers 
of his had been inserted in the Philosophical 
Transactions, viz. Thermometrical Observa- 
tions at Derby, in vol. 57; An Account of a 
Machine for raising Water, at Oulton, in 
Cheshire, in vol. 65; and Experiments on 
Tenited Substances, val. 66; which three 
papers svere printed afterwards in the céilec- 
tion of his works in 1792. 

' In 1783, he made a second visit to Ireland, 
with a view to examine the Giant’s Causeway, 
and other northern parts of that island, which 
he found to be chiefly composed of volcanic 
matter : an account and representation of which 
are inserted in the latter editions of his Inquiry. 
During this excursion he erected an engine for 
raising water from a well, to the summit of a 
hill, in a bleaching-ground at 'Tullidoi, in the 
county of Tyrone, which is worked by a cur- 
rent of water. 

In 1787, he published An Attempt toward 
obtaining Invariable Measures of Length, Ca- 
pacity, and Weight, from the Mensuration of 
Time. His plan is to obtain a measure of the 
greatest length that conveniency will permit, 
from two pendulums whose vibrations are in 
the ratio of 2 to 1, and whose lengths coincide 
nearly with the English standard in whole 
numbers. The numbers which he has chosen 
show much ingennity. On a supposition that 
the length of a second’s pendulum, in the ‘lati- 
tude of London, is 39! inches, the length of 
one vibrating 42 times in a minute must be 
80 inches; and of ‘another vibrating 84 times 
in a minute must be 20 inches; and their dif- 
ference 60 inches, or five feet, is his standard 
measure. By the experiments, however, the: 
difference between the lengths of the two pen- 
dulum rods was found to be only 59-892 
inches, instead of 60, owing to the error in 
the assumed length of the second’s pendulum, 
30} inches being greater than the truth, which 
ought to be 394 very nearly. By this experi- 
ment, Mr. Whitehurst obtained a fact, as ac- 
curately as may be in a thing of this nature, 
viz. the difference between the lengths of two 
pendulum rods whose vibrations are known . a 
datum, from whence may be obtained, by cal- 
culation, the true lengths of pendulums, the 
spaces through which heavy bodies fall in a 
given time, and many other particulars relat- 
ing to the doctrine of gravitation, the figure of 
the earth, &e. 

Mr. Whitehurst had been at times subject’ 
to slight attacks of the gout, andihe had for 
several years felt himself gradvally declining. 
By an attack of that disease in his stomach, 
after a struggle of two or three months, it put 
an end to his laborious and useful life, on the 
18th of February, 1788, in the 75th year of 
his age, at his house in- Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street; being the house in which another emi- 
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nent self-taught philosopher, Mr. James Fer- 
guson, had immediately before hini lived and 


died, 

WHITELI/VERED. a. (irom white and 
liver.) Envious; malicious; cowardly. 

WHI/TELY. a. (from white.) Coming 
near to white (Southern). 

WHITEMEAT. s. (white and meat.) Food 
made of milk (Spenser). 

WHITE MOUNTAINS, the highest part 
of a ridge of mountains, in the state of New 
Hampshire, in N. America, They extend 
N.E. and S.W.; and their beight above an 
adjacent meadow is 5500 feet; and the mea- 
dow is 3500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The snow and ice cover them nine or ten 
months in the year; and during that time they 
exhibit the bright appearance from which they 
are denominated the White Mountains. Al- 
though they are 70 miles inland, they are seen 
many leagues off at sea, and appear like an 
exceedingly bright cloud in the horizon. 
Their highest summit is in lat. 44° N. 

To WHIVTEN. v. a. (from white.) To make 
white (Temple). 

' To Wur'teEn. v. n. To grow white (Smith). 

WHI/LPENER. s. (from whiten.) One who 
makes any thing white. 

WHITENESS. s. (from white.) 1. The 
staie of being white; freedom from colour 
(Newton). 2. Paleness (Shakspeare). 3. Pu- 
rity; cleanness (Dryden). 

WHITE SEA, a bay of the Frozen ocean, 
in the N. part of Russia, on the E. side of 
which stands the city of Archangel. > 

WHI/TEWASH. s. (white and wash.) 1. 
A wash to make the skin seem fair (Addison). 
2. A kind of liquid plaster with which walls 
are whitened ( Harte). 

WHITE-WASHING,, is the act of cleans- 
ing ceilings and walls, with a solution of lime 
in water, to which a little size is occasionally 
added. 

The practice of white-washing apartments 
eminently contributes to the preservation of 
health; hence we would recommend the pro- 
prietors of cottages to enjoin their tenants 
regularly to perform this operation, at least 
ence annually. In countries abounding with 
lime, the expence will be trifling; and, even 
though this article should be purchased, the 
whole cost will not exceed one shilling. It 
ought to be remarked, however, that hot or 
quick-lime is preferable to any other, and must 
be employed as soon as possible after it is 
slacked; for, by attending to this circumstance, 
its effects in destroying vermin, and removing 
infection, will be considerably increased. 

WHITFIELD, or WurreFizLpD (George), 
one of the first and most celebrated preachers 
among the methodists, was born in 1714, at 
the Bell inn, in Gloucester, which was then 
kept by his mother. He received his education 
at the grammar-school of Gloucester, and af- 
terwards became servitor of Pembroke college, 
Oxford. At the age of twenty-one, the fame 
of his piety recommended him so effectually to 
Dr. Benson, bishop of Gloucester, that he 
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offered him ordination, which he accepted, and 
applied himself most indefatigably to the duties 
of his character, preaching daily in prisons, 
fields, and open streets, wherever he thought 
there would be a chance of making proselytes. 
Having made himself universally known in 
England, he embarked for America, where 
the tenets of methodism had begun to spread 
very fast under his friends, John and Charles 
Wesley. Here he gained many converts, and 
instituted the orphan-house at Georgia. After 
a long and successful course of itinerant preach- 
ing, his fortune improved as his fame increased, 
and he erected two extensive buildings for pub- 
lic worship ; one in Tottennam-court-road, and 
the other in Moorfields, where, with the help of 
some assistants, ne continued for several years, 
attended by overflowing congregations; he had 
also establishments of the same kind in various 
parts of the kingdom, besides being connected, 
as chaplain to the countess dowager of Hunt- 
ingdon, with several chapels built under her 
patronage. By a lively, fertile, and penetrat- 
ing genius, by the most unwearied zeal, and 
by a forcible and persuasive delivery, he never 
failed to produce a good effect upon his crowd- 
ed and admiring audiences, America, how- 
ever, which had constantly engaged much of 
his attention, was destined to close his eyes, 
and he'died at Newbury, about 40 miles from 
Boston, in New England, in 1770. His ser- 
mons and other works are well known. 

WHI/THER. a. (hpyoen, Saxon.) 1. To 
what place? interrogatively (Dryden). 2. To 
what place: absolutely (Mélton). 3.'To which 
place: relatively (Clarendon). 4. To what 
degree : obsolete (Ben Jonson). 

WHITHERITE, in mineralogy, a native 
carbonat of barytes; colour yellowish-grey, 
passing into greyish-white and pale wax-yel- 
low: it is found massy, disseminated, rarely 
crystallized, at Anglezach in the north of Lane 
cashire, at Schlangenburg in Siberia, and near 
Neuburg in Upper Stiria. 

WHITHERSOEVER. ad. (whither and 
soever.) To whatsoever place (Taylor)... 

WHITING, in ichthyology. See Ganus. 

Wuitine (Pout), in ichthyology. See - 
Gapus. 

WHITISH. a. (from white.) Somewhat 
white (Boyle). ' 

WHITISHNESS. s. (from whitish.) The 
quality of being somewhat white (Boyle). 

WHIV’TLEATHER. s. (white and leather.) 
Leather dressed with alum, remarkable for 
toughness (Chapman). . 

WHITLOW. See Surcery. 

WuITLow-worM, in helminthology. See 
Gorpius. 

WHITSUN-FARTHINGS, otherwise 
called Smoke-farthings or Quadrantes Pente- 
costales, a composition for offerings which 
were anciently made in Whitsun-week by 
every man in Endlaad, who occupied a house 
with a chimney, to the cathedral church of the 
diocese in which he lived. 

WHITSUNDAY, a solemn festival of the _ 
Christian church, observed on the fiftieth day 
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afier Easter, in memory of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon the apostles in the visible 
appearance of fiery cloven tongues, and of those 
miraculous powers which were then conferred 
upon them. It is called Whitsunday, or White- 
Sunday; because this being one of the stated 
times for baptism in the ancient church, those 
who were baptised put on white garments, as 
types of that spiritual purity they received in 
baptism. As the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the apostles happened upon the day 
which the Jews called Pentecost, this festival 
retained the name of Pentecost among the 
early Christians. . 

The origin of this feast is by Epiphanius 

carried as high as the time of the apostles. 
The passage, however, (Acts xx. 16.) to which 
he refers, in proof of his position, has been 
usually taken in another sense. But it was 
doubtless observed in the time of Origen; for 
he speaks of it in his books against Celsus, lib. 
8. Tertullian also mentioned it before him in 
his book on Idolatry, cap. 14. And Irenzus, 
before either of them, that is, about A.D. 
180, mentioned it in his book concerning 
Easter; as the author of the Questions, under 
the name of Justin Martyr, informs us; Qu. 
115. ; 
WHITSUNTIDE ISLAND, one of the 
New Hebrides, in the Pacificocean. It is 12 
miles long and five broad, and was discovered 
by captain Wallis, on Whitsunday, 1767. 
Lon. 168. 20 E. Lat. 15. 44S. 

WHI/TTLE. s. (hpyzel, Saxon.) 
white dress for a woman: not in use. 
knife (Shakspeare). 

To Wui'tTLe. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To cut with a knife. 2. To edge; to sharpen: 
not used (Hakewill). bike 

WHITTLEBURY FOREST, a forest in 
the S. part of Northamptonshire, nine miles 
inflength, and, in some parts, above three in 
‘ breadth. Here the wild cat.is still found. In 

1685, the first duke of Grafton was appointed 
hereditary ranger of this forest, in which the 
present duke has a fine seat, called Wakefield 
Lodge. 

To WHIZ.~». a. (from the sound.) To 
make a loud humming noise (Shakspeare). 

WHO. pronoun. genitive whose; other cases 
whom. (hpa, Saxon; wie, Dutch.) 1. A 
pronoun relative, applied to persons (blot). 
2. Which of many (Locke). 3. As who shall 
say, elliptically for as one who shouid say 
(Collier), 4. It is used often interrogatively 
(Psalms). | 

WHO’EVER. pronoun. (who and ever.) 
Any one, without limitation or exception 
(Pope). 

WHOLE. a. (pal, Saxon; heel, Dutch.) 
1. All; total; containing all. (Shkahspeare). 2. 
Complete; not defective (Waller). 3. Un- 
injured ; unimpaired (Samuel). 4. Well of 
any hurt or sickness (Joshua). 

HOLE. s. 1. The totality; no part 
_ omitted; the complex of all the parts (Broome). 
2. A system; a regular combination (Pope). 


_ WHO’/LESALE. s. (whole and sale.) 1. 
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Sale in the lump, not in separate small parcels. 
2. The whole mass (Watts). 

Wuo/tesatez. a. Buying or selling in the 
lump, or in large quantities (Addison). 

W HO’LESOME. a. (heelsam, Dutch ; from 
hel, Saxon, health.) 1. Sound (Atterbury). 
2. Contributing to health (Addison). 3. Pre- 
serving ; salutary : obsolete (Psalms). 4. Use- 
ful; conducive to happiness or virtue (Den- 
ham). 5. Kindly; pleasing (Shakspeare). 

WHO’LESOMELY. ad. Salubriously ; 
salutiferously. . 

WHO’LESOMENESS.. s. (from fwhole-. 
some.) 1. Quality of conducing to health; 
salubrity (Graunt). 2. Salutariness; con- 
duciveness to good. 

WHO'LLY. ad. (from whole.) 1. Com- 
pletely; perfectly (Dryden), 2. Totally; in 
all the parts or kinds (Bacon). ; 

WHOM. The accusative of who, singular 
and plural. hae 
WHO’MSOEVER.. pron. (oblique case 
of whosoever.) Any without exception (Locke). 

WHOO/BUB. s. Hubbub (Shakspeare). 

WHOOP. s. See Hoor. 1. A shout of 
pursuit (Addison). 2. (upupa, Latin.) A 
bird. 

ToWuoop.v.n. (from thenoun.) To shout 
with malignity (Shakspeare). 

To Wuoop. v.a. To insult with shouts 
(Dryden) | 

WHORE. s. (hon, Saxon ; hoere, Dutch.) 
1, A woman who converses unlawfully with 
men ; a fornicatress; an adultress; a strumpet 
(Ben Jonson). 2. A prostitute; a woman who 
receives men for money (Dryden). 

To Wuore. v. n. (from the noun). To 
converse unlawfully with the other sex (Dry- 
den). 

To Wuore. v.a. To corrupt with regard 
to chastity (Congreve). 

WHO'REDOM. s. (from whore.) Fornica- 
tion (South). 

WHOREMAS'TER. WiHoremoO!NGER. 5. 
(whore and master, or monger.) One who 
keeps whores, or converses with a fornicatress 
(Shakspeare). 

WHO'RESON. -s. 
bastard (Siakspeare). 

WHORISH. a. (from whore.) Unchaste ; 
incontinent (Shakspeare). 


(whore and son.) A 


WHORTLEBERRY BEARS. See Uva 
URSI. : 

WortLeBerry (Red). See VirTis 
IDA. ! 

WHOSE. 1. Genitive of who. (Shak- 
speare). 2. Genitive of which. (Prior). 


WHO'SO. Wuosor’veR. pronoun. (who 
and soever.) Any, without restriction. Whoso 
is out of use (Bacon. South). i 

WHURT. s. A whortleberry; a bilberry 
(Carew). 

WHY. ad. (hpi, ronbpt, Saxon.) 1. For 
what reason? interrogatively (Sw2ft). 2. For 
which reason: relatively (Boyle). 3. For 
what reason: relatively (Milton). 4. It is 
sometimes used emphatically (South). 


WHYNN DYKES, in mineralogy, dykes, 
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banks, or natural walls of whin-stone, a pe- 
culiar species of basalt, found in various parts 
of the world, but no where on so grand and stu- 
pendous ascaleason the Scotch and Irish coasts. 

The nature and origin of this singularly ar- 
tanged and most wonderful mineral produc- 
tion have for many years strongly attracted the 
attention and divided the opinion of geologists. 
‘The Swedes and Germans, with M. Berg- 
man at their head, have contended that it is 
of an aqueous origin.; and their arguments are 
highly plausible, and have met with extensive 
-support in Great Britain. The French and 
the Italians, on the contrary, with various 
other English philosophers, have contended 
for its being an igneous formation ; and hence 
whynn dykes are by the followers of this 
school uniformly denominated lava veins. 
But here the latter class of geologists appear 
to disagree: one division of them, with Dr. 
Hatton and professor Playfair in the fore- 
ground, believing them to consist of unerupted 
lava, or of matter fused by some enormous 
subterranean heat, and forced up the basaltic 
cavities and. interstices in which it is usually 
found, by some unknown power; while an- 
other division of them, led forward by Dr. 
Hamilton, as plausibly conjecturing them to 
consist of erupted lava, thrown forth from 
volcanos in a state of violent activity, and 
forced down the same cavities, as it rolls for- 
ward by its specific gravity. And hence, while 
the aqueous system is denominated the Nep- 
tunian, the first division of the igneous system 
is denominated the Volcanic, and the second 
the Piutonic. 

Dr. Richardson, who has lately written se- 
veral valuable and important papers on this 
curious subject in the Philosophical Transac- 


tions, appears to have adopted a third opinion, 


essentially differing from both the preceding. 
He shows evidently that the whynn dykes of 
Ireland and Scotland cannot be of igneous 
origin, whilst he believes that instead of being 
posterior to the basaltic mountains or the 
other rocks they cut through, all of which he 
conceives to be of aqueous birth, he supposes 
them to have possessed an antecedent date, 
and to form the frame- work or skeleton of the 
globe. His last paper upon this subject is of 
too much importance, in the present uncertain 
state of mineralugy, to be past by, and we shall 
hence present our readers with the following 
extracts from it. It occurs in the Oth vol. of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 
** The whynn dykes in the Hebrides are 
seen under very different circumstances from 
“those onthe northern coast of Ireland. There 
they are: found on, and above, the surface, ge- 
nerally a few feet; and often serve as fences, 
whence they obtain their name. In this form 
they run northwards quite to the extremity of 
‘ these islands, ascending and descending moun- 
tains, crossing seas; and where these are nat- 
row, the dykes that run into the water at one 
side of a channel are geen Tising out of it at 
the other side, steadily pursuing their formed 
rectilineal course. bi Ph 
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«« With us they are sometimes exhibited in 
‘avery different manner. Their first appear- 
ance is in the faces of our vast perpendicular 
precipices, where they are seen cutting verti- 
cally the several strata of which these are com- 
posed, and then burying themselves in the 
northern ocean. — 

‘*'The observations made on these whynn 
dykes in the two countries, taken together, 
make our information on the subject com- 
plete. In the Hebrides we are surprised at 
the incredible length to which these mighty 
walls proceed, and we see them penetrating 
indifferently all substances they encounter :— 
with us we can measure a part, and a part 
only, of their stupendous height, as at the 
Milestone 100 feet, at Port Spagna 330 feet, 
at Fairhead probably more; and we can ob- 
serve the effect, or rather the non-effect, pro- 
duced at their contacts with the different ma- 
terials they meet, as they are seen in the faces 
of our precipices. 

«* By Mr. Mills’s account, (Phil. Trans. 
1790,) the island of Lismore, entirely lime- 
stone, is crossed by whynn dykes, as is the 
limestone: at Gartness; at Jona granite is the 
contiguous matter, at Juva chert, at Persabus 
a whynn dyke is crossed by a lead vein, and 
another at Glascow Beg; at the isle of Arran 
Mr. Jameson finds them cutting through 
porphyry and micaceous schistus. 

*« With us the whynn dykes at. the west- 
ward of the Giant’s Causeway cut through 
strata of table basalt, and red ochreous matter, 
placed alternately ; at the Giant’s Causeway, 
and Port Spagna, they cut through strata of 
finer basalt, disposed in prismatic pillars ; while 
at Fairhead they encounter new materials, to 
wit, alternate strata of freestone and coal. 

** In both countries these mighty walls are 
always of basalt; their general thickness is 
from twelve to fifteen feet, though in one or 
two Instances they do not exceed two or three 
feet, and at Gartness the whynn dyke is 23 
yards across; but it has not been ascertained, 
in any instance, to what depth they reach 
beneath the surface, even in the deepest 
mines. 

«« Though the material of which these walls 
are composed seems to be in general the same, 
yet from Mr. Mills’s account there are im- 
portant differences between the Scotch whynn 
dykes; and with us scarce any two of our 
dykes, that are accessible, exactly (as will ap- 
pear) resemble each other. 

** As the whynn dykes Mr. Mills observed 
are unquestionably basalt, he calls them all 
java, and attempts to prove it by a sort of vague 
induction: page 75, he says, Islay whynn 
dykes resemble those at Ballycastle, which 
take their rise in a country confessedly abound- 
ing with volcanic matter. 3 

“* Now the specimens from the Islay dykes 
strongly resemble (as he says) the Derbyshire 
toadsone, formed, as he asserts (page 98), by 


- subterraneous fire. 


‘* Of Derbyshire I will not presume to say 
any. thing, having never visited it; but the 
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proof of its strata being Tava rests upon the 
admission of Mr. Whitehurst’s position, that 
these toadstone strata were formed by suc- 
cessive eruptions of a volcano at the centre of 
the earth, which pouring up repeated torrents 
of liquid lava, these spread when they ap- 
proached the surface of the earth at different 
‘distances, and formed the toadstone strata. 

‘*When Mr. Mills endeavours to establish 
his opinions by assertions relative to my coun 
‘try, fowit venture to reply to him. : 

‘¢'The precipice from which the whynn 
dykes issue at Ballycastle, by his own account, 
consists of alternate strata of freestone and 
coal, not very like volcanic matters: and as to 
his positive and general assertion, that our 
basaltic country confessedly abounds with vol- 
canic matters, I must reply in his own style, 
positively and generally, that it does not afford 
a single particle of voleanic matter; that I 
have examined this tract for a longer time, 
and probably with more attention, than any 
other person ever did, or [ would not presume 
to hazard the assertion so confidently, 
«When your lordship is so bed bi to per- 

form the promise you made me, of spending 
some time with me at the Giant’s Causeway, 
you will be able to judge for yourself as to the 
truth of these contradictory assertions. 

*« The advocates for igneous operations Over 
the surface of our globe are so prejudiced, that 
it is sometimes sufficient to refute them merely 
‘to quote their own words, As Mr. Mills’s paper 
‘is now before me, I will give your lordship an 
‘instance: He says, (page 98,) ‘In short, from 
the very rude and irregular appearance of the 


summit of the hill (Lofft hill), from its rising. 


so suddenly from the limestone strata, and from 
the whynn dyke that runs through it, Lam 
‘strongly inclined to believe it of volcanic 
origin.’ Now, as limestone and volcanic mat- 
‘ters are not very congenial, and as we do not 
find that a whynn dyke has been met with in 
the neighbourhood of any volcano, I conceive, 
with great deference to Mr. Mills, that if he 
was determined to draw a conclusion from 
these data, it should have been a contrary one.” 

Dr. Richardson, however, does not rest upon 
this observation, but foliows up the enquiry 
by a long and conclusive statement of facts, 
which we regret that we have not room to 
copy. He then observes as follows :— 

‘¢ Though the basalt septs in mines In 
neral, and every one of our own whynn dykes 
-at Ballycastle, are attended by a depression of 
the strata on one side; yet those I have de- 
scribed at Bengore Head are accompanied by 
nothing similar, except the one at the Cause- 
way; and proceeding further eastward, coast- 
ing this promontory, we meet with three de- 
pressions of our strata, where nothing like a 
whynn dyke is to be found. 

<< The first is singular and beautiful; it is 
‘near a mile east from the Causeway, anda 
quarter of a mile beyond the last dyke. The 
precipice here is uncommonly magnificent, its 
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height more than 350 feet above the water ; 
and the upper part of this, wh ch is accurately 
perpendicular, and extends half a mile on 
either side, is 150 feet. 

«© This whole face is composed of three 
strata, two of them formed of superb basalt 
pillars 45 and 55 feet long, with an interme- 
diate stratum, near 60 feet, of another variety 
of basalt; the lowermost of these strata, when - 
produced westward, dips, and at its intersec- 
tion with the sea forms the Giant’s Cause- 
way. 

“‘ This grand facade, together with the 
whole promontory, is as it were cut down and 
bisected by a vertical plane, on the west side 
of which the promontory and all its strata 
have sunk and subsided about 40 feet, without 
any other shake or disturbance, all the strata 
in the subsided part still remaining accurately 
parallel to the permanent strata, and proceed- 
ing westward in their former direction, only 
from points 40 feet lower. 

«© An account of the variety, arrangement, 
and alterations of these strata, so completely 


displayed in the superb face of this precipice, 


where nature seems to have intended to ex- 
hibit to the philosopher the order in which 
she has disposed her materials, without putting 
him to the trouble of penetrating into the 
bowels of the earth, would lead me far beyond 
the limits of a letter. How these strata, with 
their ascent, culminations, dip, and inymer- 
sions, have hitherto escaped the observation of 
naturalists is quite beyond my comprehension. 

‘<The two depressions further east are much 
inferior to this; I shall only observe that there 
is not the least appearance of crack or disrup- 
tion, the strata on both sides of the depression 
are all consolidated into one mass. 

¢ When searching for whynn dykes upon 
our northern coast, I was obliged to omit 
about four miles of it lying between Bengore 
Head and Carrickarede, as being too distant 
from Portrush and Ballycastle, where I was 
used to take boat, and totally void of ‘shelter, 
even for the smallest craft. 

<¢To the westward of Ballycastle I saw only 
one dyke. On the east side of Kenbaan Point, 
a rock emerges from the water, which I have 
no doubt is part of a dyke, from the appear. 
ance it made; and as I approached it, I per- 
ceived it was -formed of horizontal prisms : 
here too a new featare occurred, common in- 
deed in the dykes further eastward, but which 
I had not observed in any of those [I had yet 
examined’ the centre and sides of this one 
were constructed differently, the prisms in the 
centre being larger than those in the sides, and 
all very neat, the grain too, probably, as in 


‘other cases, also differed ; but 1 was precluded 


from examining any of the circumstances which 
attended this curious little solitary rock, by the 
violent surf which then broke upon it. 

«* Hitherto the precipice cut through by the 
whynn dykes, and the rocks from among 
which they sometimes emerge, were all basalt, 
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uniformly stratified ; but the accumulation of 
these strata, after regularly dipping, immerges 
beneath the sea to the westward of Ballycastle, 
and a new system of materials arisés at the 
end of the strand to the eastward, to wit, al- 
ternate strata of freestone and coal ; these are 
cut through exactly in the same manner the 
basalt strata were, by vertical whynn dykes, 
which all run into the sea, across the beach 
at the foot of the precipice. | 

«‘ These singular walls are not confined to 
the northern coast of our basalt country ; its 
eastern side abounds with them still more. It 
was not in my power to examine any of those 
except such as lie in the bay of Belfast, but 
my ingenious friend Dr. M‘Donald (a zealous 
mineralogist, whose pursuits in that line have 
of late been much impeded by great success in 
his profession,) informs me that they com- 
mence near Murlogh, where my tour on that 
side ended ; that they are very numerous about 
Torr point, Garron point, and in general on 
all projecting points on that coast; and he 
conceives (I think judiciously) that points be- 
ing found where the dykes are most numerous, 
arises from the protection they give the land in 
those places, preventing the sea from making 
the same inroads there it did on the adjacent 
parts. 

“* Dr. M‘Donald and I examined together 
the dykes at White-house point, four miles 
from Belfast ; several of them are crowded to- 
gether, three or four run parallel in an E.S.E. 
direction at about 150 yards from each other, 
and are in one place crossed by another at 
acute angles ; several of these dykes, I am told, 
are traced across the county of Down on the 
opposite side of Belfast lough. 

‘« Though these dykes were so near, yet they 
differed materially from each other; in many 
the middle part and the sides were not of the 
same gtain, nor constituted on the same princi- 
ple; in some we found zeolite in thecentre, but 
not in the sides; in others the middle part was 
formed by cutting it across (no doubt into 
prisms), while the sides were a rude mass 
studded with coarse round stones, about the 
size of an eighteen-pound ball; these last Dr. 
M‘Donald assured me he had often broken, 
and found them composed of concentric 
spheres, like the pellicles of an onion; some 
of the dykes were of solid massive prisms laid 
quite across, while one or two hada longitu- 
dinal division running through their middle, 
as in the second dyke at Fairhead, 

‘* In all, the lines marking the construction 
of the dykes, whether accurate or faint, were 
across at right angles to their directions, but 
the perfection of the workmanship was very 
different; and when we attacked them with 
a light sledge, we found some to crumble, be- 
ing ina state of decomposition, others resisted 
our efforts, while some broke into small qua- 
drangular prisms, like the dykes at Port Spagna 
and the Giani’s Causeway. 

‘« There are two sects of naturalists, how- 
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ever, distinguished by the names of Volcanists 
and Plutonists, that have of late taken posses- 
sion of all the basalt in the world, and have 
divided it between themselves, under the de- 
scriptions of erupted and unerupted lava; and 
they have so convinced Dr. Beddoes of the 


validity of their claim, that he says, ‘I shall 


assume the origin of basaltes from subterranean 
fusion to be thoroughly established.’ 

** After such a round assumption it may be 
deemed uncivil to question the igneous origin 
of our basalt dykes; but natural history is not 
to be sacrificed out of respect to confident as- 
sertion: I will therefore try by the test of 
facts whether that description of basaltes 
(which your lordship wishes for information 
upon) ever was in fusion. . 

‘* Foreigners seem to know little of whynn 
dykes except in mines. Mr. St. Fond found 
at Chamareile in Vivaivis what is obviously a 
whynn dyke, and it embarrassed him more 
than any fact he ever met with; it will be 
found entertaining to look into his Vol. ex de 
Vivarois, and into his Min. des Vol. to see 
the difficulties into which this courant de lave 
compacte, this ruisseau de basalte en fusion 
has thrown him, and the swingeing postulates . 
he is obliged to make, in order to get over 
them. , 

<«¢ Dr. Hamilton on behalf of the Volcanists, 
and Dr. Hutton, the gfeat advocate for the 
Plutonic system, are more ready at their ex- 
pedients; the first of these forms our whynn 
dykes by pouring in erupted lava at the upper 
aperture of mighty chasms; while Dr. Hutton 
conceives these chasms were filled up by 
his own unerupted lava, forced up at the 
lower. 

*« In discussing the opinions of these gentle- 
men, I will make them the most liberal con- 
cessions ; for instance, I will concede to both, 
that they have discovered the process by which 
nature has formed chasms of immeasurable 
length, immeasurable depth, and of incon- 
siderable, though uniform, breadth. 

«*« | will concede to Dr. Hamilton that he 
has brought to the edge of the chasms his lava, 
‘this foreign substance, which issuing from 
the vast mass of basaltes that forms. the 
northern extremity of Fairhead, has descended 
over the adjoining strata,’ and that he has it 
ready ‘ to fill up each cleft and vacuity.’ (Ham. 
Antrim, let. 5, part 1.) 

“* T will also admit in favour of Dr. Hutton, 
that he has his unerupted lava ready at the 
bottom of these chasms, that he has his ma- 
chinery prepared for forcing it up, and that he 
has surmounted his great difficulty, and dis- 
covered a mode of supporting such a mass 
when raised; a point upon which, having 
failed himself, he would discourage others 
from forming conjectures. (Edinburgh Trans. 
vol. 1. page 285.) 

** Notwithstanding these concessions, it will 
not be difficult to show that these gentlemen 
have not discovered the secret of nature in the 


WHY 
gonstruétion of these singular walls; and that 
they were not formed by liquid lava filling up 
mighty chasms. a 
** Ist. Many of our contiguous dykes differ 
materially from each other, yet their proximity 
is such, that, according to the theory of either 
Dr. Hamilton or Dr: Hutton, they must have 
been filled up from the same source, and with 
the same material. | 
_ *€@dly. Many of these dykes, both in Ire« 
Jand and Scotland, shew a material difference 


between their middle parts and their sides, 


both in grain and internal principle of cons 
struction ; the change too is not gradual, but 
per saltum, as if the dissimilar parts were se- 
parated from each other by planes parallel to 
their sides: all this is perfectly incompatible 
with the high state of fluidity in which the 
lava must have been, to enable it to fill up vast 
éhasms of such diminutive breadth. 
_ «© 3dly. Our whynn dykes come in contact 
with a great variety of different substances, 
without producing such effect upon any one 
of them as might be expected from the con- 
_ tguity of so glowing a mass; but however this 
argument may bear against the Volcanists, the 
Plutonists will say it does not apply to them, 
for the chemical operations of nature are car- 
ried on in Dt. Hutton’s subterranean laboratory 
very differently from what we see on the sur- 
face of our globe: in the former Dr. Hutton 
says ‘ calcareous strata are consolidated by the 
ain of heat and simple fusion,’ and again, 
_ * having proved that these strata had been con- 
- Solidated by simple fusion,’ (page 253.) Dr. 
Hutton however confesses it is not easy to 
comprehend this: ‘and to be convinced that 
this calcafeous stone, which calcines so easily 
in our fires, should have been brought into 
fusion by subterraneous heat. without suffering 
calcination, must requite.a chain of reasoning 
_ which every one is not able to comprehend.’ 
(Page 271.) 

» © Butit is not necessary on this océasion to 
enter into the mysteries of a laboratory, to 
~ which we have not access, nor to calculate the 
force of Dr.Hutton’s great agent, compression; 
*for our observations on the ¢ontacts.of the 
matter of our whynn dykes with the substances, 
they encounter, being made on the surface of 
the earth, in the open air, even admitting’ 
those dykes to be formed as Dr. Hutton sup-. 
poses, his unerupted lava is now become: 
erupted, and of course, to use his own words, 
“those substances which calcine and ‘vitrify in 
our fires, should suffer similar changes when. 
delivered from a compression which renders’ 
them fixed.’ (Edinburgh Trans. page 280.) . 
. ** All substances, when ignited, are in a 
high state of dilatation ; this is followed, when 
they cool, by a contraction, une retraite, by 
which they occupy less- space than they did 
when ‘heated; of course, had our dykes been 
ehasms filled up with glowing lava, wlien this 
material cooled and contracted, it could no 
longer fill up these chasms as before, but must 
erack and separate from their sides, leaving: 
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iviteryals and disruptions ; but nothing like this 
is observed, the dyke and conuguous matters 
whatever it be, are solidly united together, 
forming but one mass. ee 

‘* "These whyin dykes sugcest other curious 
questions: Were they formed at the same 
time with the contiguous inaterials ? ; 

‘« Were they posterior to them, as Dr. 
Hamilton and Dr. Hutton suppose ? 

** Or, were they antecedent to the stratified 
masses, that every where come in contact with 
them ? 

<The inutility of auch speculations deters - 


me from entering into them. I must howevet 


confess, that the facts seem to give stronger 
negatives to the two first @uestions, than to 
the last. But who world hazard so bold an 
opinion, as that these mighty walls were the 
first part of our world that was formed ?. What. 
an idea must it convey to us of this frames 
work or skeleton of our globe ! z 
«‘ A new theory I conceive more likely to 
be a nuisance than an acquisition to natural 
history ; and that the road to the advancement 
of the science would be better laid open. b 
destroying some of those we have already.” 
WHY’NOT. ad. A cant word for violent 
or peremptory procedure (Hudibras). 
VIBORGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia, order decandria.. Calyx fives 
toothed, with the cavities rounded: legume 
turgid, grooved, winged. ‘Three species, na» 
tives of the Cape. ; 
. WIBURG, or Visore, a government of 
Russia, formerly Russian Finland, and coms 
prised in Kexholm and Carelia. It was ceded 
by the Swedes to the Russians, partly bythe 
peace of Nystadt in 1721, and partly by the’ 
treaty of Abo in 1743. Beside pasttires, the 
country produces rye, oats, and barley, but not 
sufficient for the inhabitants. In thé go- 
vernor’s court, business is transacted in the 
Swedish, German, and Russian tongues. Lu- 
theranism is the established religion; but 
Greck worship has been introduced by. the’ 
Russians. . err. 
Wisura, a fortified seaport of Russia, 
capital of a government of the same name, 
and a bishop’s see, with a strongcitadel. The 
houses are. almost entirely built of stone. The 
chief exports. are planks, tallow, pitch, and- 
tar. The surrounding country is pleasant ; 
and near it, at Imatra, is the famous cataract 
of the Woxa, which makes -a noise more 
stunning than that of the Rhine at Lauffen., 
Wiburg stands on the N.E. point of the gulf 
of Finland, 110 miles N.N.W., of Petersburg, 
Lon. 29. 10 E, Lat: 60. 56.N.. 6 
_ Wigsure, a city of Denmark, in North - 
Jutland, capital of a diocese of the sarné name, 
and the seat of the chief cotrt of justice in the 
province. In 1726, a fire burtit the cathedral, 
a church, the townhouse, and the. bishop’s 
palace: but they have al] béen maguificently 
rebuilt. It is seated on a lake, in a peninsula, 
95 miles N. of Sleswiek, Lon, 9:50, Lat. 
56.20 N. > 
-it 
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WIC, Wich, comes from the Saxon pic, 
which, according tu the different nature and 
condition of places, hath a threefold significa- 
tion ; implying either a village, or a bay’made 
by the winding banks of a river, or a castle 
€Gtbson). . ath % 

WICK. s. (peoce, Saxon ; wiecke, Dut.) 
‘Fhe substance round which is applied the 
wax or tallow of a torch’ or candle (Dighy). — 
' Wick, a borough of Scotland, and the 
eapital of Caithnessshire, with a harbour on 
an inlet of the German ocean, at the mouth of 
a river of the same name. Much kelp is made 
here, but the fisheries are the chief object of 
importance. It is 55 miles N.E. of Dornoch. 
Lon. 2. 51 W.) Lats 58.21 N. | 

WICKED~a._1. Given to vice; not good; 
flagitious ; morally bad (Milton). 2. It is a 
word of ludicrous or slight blame (Shaks.). 
3. Cursed; baneful; pernicious; bad in effect 
(Shakspeare). ' 
© WICKEDLY. ad. Criminally ; corruptly ; 
badly (Clarendon). 

WITCKEDNESS. s. (from wicked.) Cor- 
ruption of manners; guilt; moral ill (Mil/on). 

WICKER. «a. (vigre, a twig, Danish.) 
Made of'small sticks (Spenser). 

WICKER TREE, in botany. See Sorsus. 
* WICKET, a small door in the gate of a 
fortified place, &c. or a hole in a door through 
which’ to view what passes without. 
~ WICKLIFF (John), the first divine in 
Europe who had resolution to attempt a re- 
formation of religiouy, was born about the year 
¥324, in the parish of Wychif, near Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire. He was educated at 
Oxford, first in Queen's, and afterwards in 
Merton college, of which he ‘was a _proba- 
tioner-fellow. Having acquired the reputation 
of a man of great learning and abilities, in 
1361 he was chosen master of Baliol hall, and. 
in 1365 constituted ‘warden of Canterbury 
college, by the ‘founder, archbishop Simon de 
Islip ; but was, in 1367, ejected by the regu- 
lars, together with three secular’ fellows. fp 
thought their proceedings arbitrary, and there- 
fore appealed to the pope ; but instead of ob- 
taining redress, im 1370 the ejectment was: 
confirmed. ‘This disappointment probably 
contributed somewhat towards his enmity to 
the see of Rome, or rather to confirm that 
enmity ; for he had tong before written against’ 
the pope’s exactions and corruptions of religion. 
However, his ‘credit in the university conti- 
nued ; for having taken the degree of doctor in 
divinity, he read public lectures with great 
applause; in which he frequently exposed the’ 
impositions of the mendicant friars. . About. 
this time he published a defence of his. sove- 
reign Edward Ii. against the pope, who 
had insisted on the homage to which his pre-" 
' decessor king John had agreed. This defence: 
was the cause of Wickliff’s introduction at 
eourt, and-of his being sent one of the am-: 
bassadors in-1374 to i Bruges, where they met 
the pope's nuncios,<in. order -to settle several : 
ecclesiastical matters relative to the pope’s-au-> 
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thority. In the mean time Wickliff was pres 
rane | by the king to the rectory of Lutterworth 
in Leicestershire, and in 1375 he obtained a 
prebend in the church of Westbury in Glou- 
cestershire, Wickliff continued hitherto, 
without molestation, to oppose the papal au- 
thority ; but in 1377 a bull was sent over to 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and to Court-. 
ney, bishop of London, ordering them to secure. 
this arch-heretic, and lay him 1n irons ; ‘at the 
same time the pope wrote to the king, request- 
ing him to favour the bishops in the prosecu- 
tion: he also sent-a bull to Oxford, com- 
manding the university to give him up. Before 
these bulls reached England, Edward If. was 
dead, and Wickliff, protected hy John duke 
of Lancaster, uncle to Richard Il. favoured 
by the queen-mother, and supported by the 
citizens of London, eluded the persecution of 


pope Gregory 1X. who died in 1378. In the 


following year this intrepid reformer presented 
to parliament a severe paper against the tyranny 
of Rome, wrote against the papal supremacy 
and infallibility, and published a book on the 
Truth of the Scriptures, intended to prepare — 
the way for an English translation of them, 
in which he had made considerable progress. 
In 1381 he published Sixteen Conclusions ; in 
the first of which he ventured to expose the 
grand article -of  transubstantiation. These 
conclusions being condemned by the chancel- 
lor of Oxford, Wickliff appealed to the king 
and parliament; ‘but being deserted by his 
unsteady patron the duke of Laneaster, he was 
obliged to make a confession at Oxford ; and’ 
by an order from the king was expelled the 
university. He now retired to his living of 
Lutterworth, where he finished his transla- 
tion of the bible. ‘This version, of which 
there are several manuscript copies in the 
libraries of the universities, British Museum, 
&c. is a very literal translation from the Latin 
vulgate. In 1383 he was suddenly struck with 
the palsy ; a repetition of which put an end to 
his life in December 1384. He was buried in: 
his own church, where his bones were suffer- 
ed to rest.in peace tiil the year 1428, when, by 
an order from the pope, they were taken up 
and burnt.—Besides a number of works that: 
have been printed, he left a prodigious num- 
ber of manuscripts ; an accurate list of which 
may be seen in bishop Tanner’s Bib. Brit. Hib. 
Some of them are in the Bodleian library, 
others in the British Museum, &c.. a 
Wickliff was doubtless a very extraordinary’. 
man, considering the times in which he lived. 
His natural sagacity discovered the absurdities 
and impositions of the church of Rome, and: 
he had the honesty and resolution to promul-— 
gate his opinions, which a little more support 
would probably have enabled him to establish# 
they were evidently the foundation of the subs 
sequent reformation. . pase ae 
- WICKLOW, a county of Ireland, in the’ 
province of Leinster, 33 miles long and 20) 
broad ; bounded on the N. by Dublin, E. by 
the Irish sea,.S..by. Wexford, W. by Cathers, 
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dough and Kildare, and N.W. by Kildare. It 
is divided into 58 parishes, has about 58,000 in- 
habitants, and sends two members to parlia+ 
ment. It is very mountainous and woody, in- 
terspersed with rocks and bogs; but the vallies 
are fertile and well cultivated, and watered by 
numerous small rivers. 1 Seg fi . 

WicKLow, a borough of Ireland, capital 
of the county of the same name. It is seated 
on the Irish sea, with a narrow harbour, at 
the mouth of the river Leitrim, 26 miles $.S.E. 
of Dublin Lon. 6.12 W. Lat. 59. 58 N. 

WICKWAR, a town in Gloucestershire, 
governed by a mayor, with a market on 
Monday, 17 miles N.E. of Bristol, and 111 
W. of London. | 
_ WIDDIN, a fortified town of European 
Turkey, in Bulgaria, and an archbishop’s see. 
It has often been taken and retaken by the 
Austrians and Turks.. It is seated on the 
Danube, 100 miles N. by W. of Soffa, and 
140, E.S.E. of Belgrade. Lon. 24. 27 E. 
‘Lat. 44. 12 N. 

* WIDE. a. (pide, ‘Saxon ; wijd, Dutch.) 
4. Broad; extended far each way (Pope). 
‘2, Broad to a certain degree: as, éhree inches 
wide. , 3. Deviating; remote (Hammond). 

_ Wiper. ad. 1. Ata distance (Temple). 2. 
With great extent (Milton). 

~ WYVDELY. ad. (from wide.) 1. With great 
extent each way (Bentley). 2. Remotely ; 
“far (Locke). vit ‘ 

To WIY'DEN. v. a. (from wide.) To make 
wide ; to extend (Shakspeare). | 

To Wi'ben. v. n. To zrow wide; to extend 
itself (Locke). 

WIDENESS. s. (from wide.) 1. Breadth; 
large extent each way (Dryden). 2..Com- 
parative breadth (Bentley). 

_ WIDGEON, in ornithology. See Anas. 

WIDOW. s. (propa, Saxon; weddw, 
Welsh.) A woman whose husband is dead 
(Sandys). 4 

To Wi'pow. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 

‘deprive of a husband (Dryden). 2. To en- 
‘dow with a widow-right (Shakspeare). 3. To 
strip of any thing good (Philips). 

WIDOWER. s: (from widow.) One who 
has lost his wife (Sidney), | 
‘' WIDOWHOOD. s. (from widow.) . 1. 
The state of a widow (Wotton). 2. Estate 
settled on a widow (Shakspeare). | 

WIDOW HUNTER. s. (widow and hunter.) 


One who courts widows for a jointure (Add.). 


WI'DOWMAKER. s. (widow and maker.) 


‘One who deprives women of their husbands 
(Shakspeare). 
‘* Wipow-watit. See MEzeREuM. : 

WIDTH. s. (from wide.) Breadth; wide- 
ness (Dryden). 

WIED, a county of Westphalia, at the 
cconflux of the rivers Wied and Rhine. It is 
composed of two parts, the Upper county, or 
‘Wied-Runkel, and the Lower county, or 
‘Wied-Neuwied, each governed by its own 
count, and the former in 1791 was raised to 
‘the rank of a prince of the empire, The capi- 
tals are Dierdorf and Neuwied. im 


WIG 
Wiep, a town of Westphalia, in the lowet 
county of Wiel, with an ancient decayed 
castle on a mountain, nine miles N.N.W, 
of Coblentz. 

70 WIELD. ». a. (pealcan, Saxon, to 
manage in the hand.) 1. To use with full 
cominand, as a thing not too heavy for the 
holder (Milton). 2. To handle: in’an ironi- 
cal sense (Shakspeare). 

WUELDY. a. (from wield.) Manageable. 
WI'ERY. a. (from wire.) 1. Made of 
Wire’: it were better written wiry (Donne). 
2. Drawn. into wire (Peacham). . 3. (from 
pers a pool.) Wet; wearish; moist: obso- 
ete (Shakspeare). 
WIESENSTEIG, a town of Suabia, capi- 
tal of a lordship of the same name. It is 16 
miles N.W. of Ulm, and 25 $.E. of Stutgard.. 
Lon. 10.2 E. Lat. 48. 35 N, 
WIFE. s. plural wives. (pi-, Saxon; wiff 
Dutch.) 1. A woman that has a husband 
(Milton). 2. It is used for a woman of low 
opie (Bacon). 
IG. s. Wig, being a termination in the 
name of men, signifies war, or else a hero; 
from pia, 2 word of that signification (Gib.), 
Wie. s., (contracted from periwig.) 1, 
False hair worn on the head (Swift). 2. A 
sort of cake (Ainsworth). mera at 
WIGAN, a borough in Lancashire, with 
a market on Monday and Friday. It is govern- 
ed by a mayor, and sends two members to par- 
liament. Here the strongest checks are made, 
and other articles of linen and cotton manu- 
facture. That elegant species of coal, called 
Cannel, is found in plenty and great perfec- 
tion in the neighbourhood. The river Douglas 
is made navigable hence to the Ribble; and 
it is joined by a canal from Liverpool. Wigan 
is 30 miles S. of Lancaster, and 1g6 N.N.W. 
of London. Lon. 2. 50 W. Lat. 53. 34. No 
WIGHT. s. (pihz, Saxon.) <A person; 
being (Davies. Addison). 
WicuHt. a. Swift; 
(Spenser). , 
Wicut, an island on the coast of Hamp- 
shire, from which it is separated by a narrow 
channel. It is 21 miles long and 13 broad, 
and divided uearly into equal parts by the 
river Medée or Cowes, which rising in the 
southern angle, enters at the northern, into 
the channel, opposite the mouth of Southamp- 
ton bay. The 5S. coast is edged with yery steep 
clifis: of chalk and freestone, hollowed into 
caverns in various parts. ‘The W. side is 
fenced with ridges of rocks, of which the most 
remarkable are those called, from their sharp 
extremities, the Needles. Between the island 
and the mainland are various sandbanks, es- 
pecially off the eastern part, where is the safe 
rode of St. Helen’s. Across the island, from 
FE. to W. runs a ridge of fine downs, with a 
chalky or marly soil, which feed a great num- 
ber of fine fleeced sheep, Rabbits are also very 
lentiful here. To the N. of this ridge the land 
1s chiefly pasture: to the S. of it is a rich 


nimble: not used 


arable country, producing great crops of corn. 
‘The yariety of prospects big ye 
x 


this island 
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affords, its mild air, and the neat mannef-in 
which the fields are laid out, render it a very 
delightful spot. © It is devoted almost solely fo 
husbandry, and is one of the principal resources 
of the London market for barley.’ Among its 
products are a pure white pipe-clay, and a fine 
white chrystalline sand’; of the latter great 
eitantities are exported for the use of the glass- 
works in various pert: Its principal town is 
the borough of Newport: it likewise contains 
the two small boroughs of Newton and Yar- 
mouth. NE ll 
—WI'GHTLY. ad. Swifily; nimbly (Spen.). 
WIGHTON, a town in the E. riding of 
Yorkshire,’ with a market on Wednesday, 
seated at the source of the Skelsler, 16 miles 
S.E. of York, and 192 N. by W. of London. 
Lon. 0.40 W. Lat. 53. 52 N. i te 
WIGTON, a town in Cumberland, with 
a market on Tuesday, seated among the moors, 
12 miles S.W. of Carlisle, and 304 N.N.W. 
of London. Lon. 3.4 W. Lat. 54. 50 N. 
WiGTon, a borough and seaport, the 
county-town of Wigtonshire. On the S. side 
are the vestiges of an ancient castle, and to the 
N.E. is a great morass, called the Moss of 
Cree. It is situate on a hill, which overlooks 
the bay of ‘Wigton, 95 miles S.W. of Edin- 
burg. ‘Lon. 4.43 W. Lat. 55.0 N. 
WIGTONSHIRE, a county of Scotland, 
sometimes called Upper, or West Gallo- 
way; bounded on the N. by Ayrshire, on the 
E. by Kircudbrightshire, and on the S, and 
W. by the Trish sea. Its greatest extent, in 
any direction, does not exceed 30 miles. The 
NN. part, called the Moors, is naked and 
mountainous. Great numbers of sheep and 
black-cattle are raised here ; and they have a 
small breed of horses peculiar to this county : 
they are called galloways, and are very strong 
and gentle. a 
‘WILD. a. (pild, Saxon; wild, Dutch.) 
1. Not tame; not domestic (Milton), 2.-Pro- 
pagated by nature; not cultivated (Mortimer). 
3. Desert ; uninhabited (Milton). ’ 4. Savage; 
uncivilized (Waller). 5. Turbulent; tem- 
pestuous ; irregular (Addison), 6. Licentious ; 
ungoverned (Prior). 7. Inconstant ; mutable; 
fickle (Pope), 8. Inordinate; loose (Dry.). 
9. Uncouth; strange (Shakspeare). 10. Done 
or made without any consistent order or plan 
(Woodward). 11. Merely imaginary (Swift). 
Witp.'s. (from the noun.) A’ desert; a 
tract uncultivated and uninhabited (Pope). 
WILD BASIL. See Actnus. © : 
WILp Boar. (See Sus.) This animal was 
‘formerly a native of Britain, and held in such 
high estimation, that those convicted of killing 
or maiming him in the time of William the 


‘Conquerer were punished with the loss of ~ 


their eyes. Charles 1. procured wild boars 
from the continent, and had them turned down 
in the New Forest to promote the breed ; but 
they"were entirely destroyed in the civil wars 
that ensued. Hunting the wild boar is con- 
sidered a magnanimous sport with the 
grandegs of those countries in which they 
abound ; but it is not to be compared with 


Wil 


the exhilarating and enlivening stertes. dis+ 
played.in the different kinds of chase in our 
own country. Wild boars are sought after, 
and tried for, in the largest aud thickest woods 
and covests (having angular and cross rides cut 
through them for the purpose of the chase) in 
the same manner in which stags are roused, 
or foxes unkennelled, in this countty. The 
dogs used for the sport are slow and heavy, 
much more like a cross between a mastiff and 
a wire-haired lurcher than any species of the 
hound kind. When the boar is once roused, 
more by the incessant noise and clamour of 
the multitude than by any peculiar property of 
the dogs, he goes moderately off, not much 
alarmed at, or seemingly afraid of, the exulta- 
tion of. his pursuers. .During the chase he 
frequently turns round to face the dogs, and- 
offers to attack them ; again proceeds; again 
turns ; and the animals for a while keep each 


. other at bay: till at length the boar becomes 


completely tired, and refuses to go any farther. 
The conflict then begins in earnest: his de- 
fence being powerful and obstinate, before the 
dogs, particularly the younger ones, can be in- 
duced to attack him behind, in which attempt 
some lives are usually lost; but during the | 
struggle the hunters get up, and, put a period - 
to his existence with their. spears. 
Witp cARRoT. See Daucus syz- 
VESTRIS. 
Wixp cucumBerR. See CuCUMIS AGRES 
TIS. 
Witp wavew. See Napus- 
Wip outve. See Erzacnus. 
WILDEHAUSEN, a’ town of Westpha- 
lia, capital of a small bailiwic, united to the 
duchy of Bremen. It is seated on the Hunde, 
18 miles S.W. of Bremen. Lon. 8. 27 E, 
Lat, 52. 55 N, . 
To WILDER. wv. a. (from wild.) To lose 
or puzzle in any unknown or pathless tract 
(Dryden). . Agree | 
WILDERNESS. s. (from wild,) 1. A de- 
sert; a tract of solitude and sayageness (Spen.). 
2. The state of being wild or disorderly: not 
in use (Milton), ae 
WILDGOO'SECHASE. s. A pursuit of 
something as unlikely to be caught as the wild 
goose (7 E strange). ryt 
WILDING. s. (eildelinghe, Dutch.) A 
wild sour apple (Philips). — ni 
WIYLDLY. ad, (from eild. 1. Without 
cultivation (More). 2, Without, tameness; 
with, ferity. 3, With disorder; ‘with _per- 
turbation or distraction (Shakspeare). 4, With- 
out attention; without judgment; heedlessly 
(Shakspeare). 5, Capriciously irrationally 
(Wilkins). O.« Irregularly (Dryden). — | 
WIULDNESS. s.° (from weld.) 1. Rade 
ness; disorder like that of uneultivated groun 
(Bacon). 2. Inordinate vivacity ; irregularity 
of manners. (Shakspeare). 3. Savageness; 
brutality (Sidney). 4. Ferity; the state of am 
animal untamed: contrary to fameness, 5. 
Uncultivated ‘state (Dryden). 6. Deviation 
from. a, settled course; irregularity (atts 
7. Alienation of mind (Shakspegre). 
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-WILDSERVICE. s. (crategus, Lat) A 
ant. 

'~ WILE. s. (pile, Saxon.) A deceit ; a fraud; 
atrick; a stratagem (Jtescommon). 

_ WI'LFUL, a, (will and full.) 1, Stubborn’; 
eontumacious; perverse; inflexible (Proverbs), 

2. Dot or suffered by design (Dryden). 

* WILFULLY, ad, 1. Obstinately; stubbornly 
(Tillotson). 2. By design; on purpose (Ham.). 
_ WI'LFULNESS. s. Obstinacy; stubborn- 
hess ; perverseness (Hooker). } 

_ WI'LILY. ad. (from wily.) By stratagem ; 
fraudulently (Joshua). | 
 WILINESS. +. (from wily.) Cunning ; 
guile (Howell). ,, x . 
WILKESBOROUGH, a town of Penn- 
sylvania, capital of the county of Luzerne. 
It is situate on the N.E, branch of the Sus- 
quehannah, 118 miles N.W. of Philadelphia. 
Lon. 75. 59 W. . Lat. 41.13 N.- . 
WILKINS (Dr. John), in biography, a 
very ingenious and learned English bishop and 
mathematician, was the son of a goldsmith 
at Oxford, and born in 1614. After being 
educated in Greek and Latin, in which he 
made a very quick progress, he was entered a 
student of New inn in that university, when he 
was but thirteen years of age; but after a short 
stay there, he was removed to Magdalen hall, 
where he took his degrees, Having entered 
into holy orders, he first became chaplain to 
William, lord Say, and afterwards to Charles, 
éount palatine of the Rhine, with whom he 
continued for some time. . Adhering to the 
parliament during,the civil wars, they made 
him warden of Wadham college about the 
year 1648. ‘In 1656 he married the sister of 
Oliver Cromwell, then lord protector of Eng- 
land, who granted him a dispensation to hold 
his wardenship, notwithstanding his marriage, 
In 1659, he was by Richard Cromwell made 
master of Trinity college in Cambridge; but 
ejected the year following, upon the restora- 
tion. He was then chosen preacher to the 
society of Gray's inn, and rector of St. Law- 
rence Jewry, London, upon the promotion of 
Dr. Seth Ward to the bishopric of Exeter. 
About this time he became a member of the 
Royal Society, was chosen of ‘their council, 
and proved one of their most eminent mem- 
bers. He wasafterwards made dean of Rippon, 
and in 1668 bishop of Chester ; but died of the 
stope in 1672, at fifty-eight years of age. . 
Burnet writes, that ‘* he was a man of as 
great a mind, as true a judgment, as eminent 
virtues, and of as good a soul, as any he ever 
knew; that though he married Cromwell's 
sister, yet he made no other use of that alli- 
ance, but to do good offices, and to cover the 
university of Oxford from the sourness of Owen 
and Goodwin. At Cambridge he joined with 
those who studied to propagate better thoughts, 
to take men off from being in parties, or from 
Marrow notions, from superstitious conceits, 
and fierceness about opinions. He was also a 
great observer and promoter of experimental 
philosophy, which was then a new thing, and 
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much looked after. He was naturally ambiti- 
ous, but was the wisest clergyman I ever 
knew.. He -wasa lover of mankind, and had 
a delight in doing good.” 

_ OF his publications, which are all of them 
very ingenious and learned, and many of them 
particularly curious and entertaining, the first 
was in 1638, when he was only twenty-four 
years of age, viz. the Discovery of a New 
Vorld; or, a Discourse to prove, that it is 
probable there may be another Habitable 
World in the Moon; with a Discourse con- 
cerning the Possibility of a Passage thither. In 
1640, a Discourse concerning a New Planet, 
tending to prove that it is probable our Earth 
is one of the Planets. In 1041, Mercury; or, 
the secret and swift Messenger; shewing how 
a man may with privacy and speed communi- 
cate his thoughts to a friend at any distance ; 
Svo, In 1648, Mathematical Magic; or, the 
Wonders that may be performed by Mathema- 
tical Geometry ; 8vo, All these pieces were 
published entire in one volume, 8vo. in 1708, 
under the title of, the Mathematical and Phi- 
losophical Works of the Right Rev. John 
Wilkins, &c. To this collection is also sub- 
joined an abstract of a larger work, printed in 
1668, folio, entitled, an Issay towards a real 
Character and a philosophical Language. 

WILKOMIER, a town of Lithuania, in 
the palatinate of Wilna, seated on the Sweita, 
45 miles N.W. of Wilna, Lon. 24. 54 E, 
Lat. 55. 19 N..* 

WILL. s. (pilla, Saxon; wille, Dutch.) 
1, That power by which we desive and pur- 
pose; velleity (Hooker). 2. Choice; arbitrary 
determination (Locke). 3. Discretion ; choice 
(Pope). 4. Command} direction (ccles.). 
5. Disposition 5 inclination ; desire (Shaks.). 
6, Power; government (Locke), 7. Divine 
determination (Shakspeare). 8. Testament ; 
disposition of a dying man’s eflects (Stephens). 
9. Good-Wiit, Favour ; kindness (Shak.). 
10. Good-Witv. Right intention (Philemon). 
11. Til-Witt. Malice; malignity. 

WILL AND TESTAMENT, in law. Every 
person capable of binding himself by contract 
is capable of making a will. 

Also a male infant of the aze of 14 years and 
upwards, and female of 12 years and upwards, 
are capable of making a will respecting per- 
sonal estates only. aah 

But a married woman cannot make a will 
unless a power is reserved in a marriage settle- 
ment; but wherever personal property, how- 
ever, is given to a married woman for her sole 
and separate use, she may dispose of it by will. 

If a feme sole makes her will, and after 
wards marries, such marriage is a legal revoca- 
tion of the will. nee et on ne 
~ Wills are of two kinds, written and verbal ; 
the former are most usual and secure. Ly 

It is not absolutely necessary that a will 
should be witnessed ; and a. testament. of chat- 
‘tles, written in the testator’s own hand, though 
it should have neither the testator’s name nor 
geal-to it, nor witnesses present at his publica- 
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tion, will. be good, provided sufficient proof 
can be had that it is his hand-writing. 
| Gilb. 260. ; 

' By stat. 29 Car. If. c. 3, all devises of lands, 


and tenements, shall not only be in writing, . 
but shall also be signed by the party so devis- 


ing the same, or by some other person in his 
presence, and by his express direction, and 
shall be witnessed and subscribed in the pre- 
sence of the person devising, by three or four 
credible witnesses, or else the devise would be 
eniirely void, and the land will descend to the 
heir at law. ; 

A will, even if made beyond sea, bequeath- 
ing land in England, must be attested by three 
witnesses. 2 Pere Wms. 203. 

A will, however, devising copyhold land, 
does not require to be witnessed: it is suffi- 


cient to declare the uses of a surrender of such. 


eopyhold land made to the use of the will. The 
party to whom the land is given becormes en- 
titled to. it by means of the surrender, and not 
by the will. 2Atk.37. 
_ Acodicil isa supplement to a will, or an ad- 
dition made by the person making the same, 
annexed to, and to be taken as part of, the will 
itself, being for its explanation or alteration, 
to add something to, or take something from, 
the former disposition, and which may also be 
written or verbal, under the same restrictions as 
regard wills. 
If two wills are found, and it does not ap- 
ear which was the former or latter, both will 
is void; but if two codicils are found, and it 
cannot be ascertained which was the first, but 
the same thing is devised to two persons, both 
ought to divide; but where either wills or 
codicils have dates, the latter is considered as 
valid, and revokes the former. See ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, Execuror, and Lecacy. 
WILL wiTH A wWIsP, or Jack with a lan- 
thorn... See Iants FATUUS. 
To Wixi. v. a. (wilgan, Gothic ; pillan, 
Saxon; willen, Dutch,) 1. To desire that 
any thing should be, or be done; or not be, or 
not be done (Hooker). 2, To be inclined or 
resolved to have (Shakspeare). 3. To com- 
mand ; to direct (Dryden), 4, It is one of 
the signs of the future tense. 
. WILLI and Vili, among the English 
Saxons, as viele at this day among the Ger- 
mans, signified many. So Willielmus is the 
defender of many ; Wilfred, peace to many 
(Gibson), | | 
WILLIAM I, duke of Normandy, king of 
England, and one of the greatest generals of the 
eleventh century, was born at Falaise, and was 
the natural son of Robert, duke of Normandy, 
by Aslette, a furrier’s daughter. After the death 
of Robert, which happened in 1035, William, 
who was his only son, succeeded him, His re- 
lations, however, disputed the succession, but 
being favoured by Henry I, king of France, he 
triumphed over them, defeated count d’A rques, 
took Maine, and carried the war into Anjou. 
Some time afier he paid a visit to Edward the 
4onfessor, who treated him with great respect, 
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and took a tour with him through England. 
Some time after Edward’ the Confessor dying 
Without issue, in 1065, appointed him his heir. 
On which William sent to demand the crown, 
and soon after landed at Pevensey, in Sussex, 
with a powerful army, and thence sroceeding 
to Hastings, built a strong fort. Harold had | 
placed himself on the throne, and now march= 

ed to oppose him, on which a bloody battle 
ensued, the 14th of October, 1066, in which 
William obtained a complete victory, though 
he had three horses killed under him, and lost 
a great number of his troops. ‘On the side of 
the English, Harold was slain, with many of 
the nobility, and about sixty thousand soldiers. 
The Normans had besides the advantage of 
long bows, of the use of which the English 
were then ignorant. But, in spite of these, 
the English with their battle-axes kept so close 
together, that they remained invincible, till’ 
the Normans pretending to fly, brought them 
into disorder. Notwithstanding this victory, 
William could have little hopes of gaining the 
throne by right of conquest; he, tnerefore, 
gave out that he came to revenge the death of 
prince Alfred, brother to king Edward, to re- 
store Robert archbishop of Canterbury to his 
see, and to obtain the crown as his right, on 
account of its being bequeathed to him by 
Edward the Confessor. He cannot, therefore, 
be properly said to obtain the crown by con- 
quest, since these motives engaged many of 
the English in his favour, William: was ‘tall,, 
broad set, and had great strength. His pase 
sions were violent, but he had much wisdom, 
and an equal share of dissimulation. He 
marched directly to London, but on the way 
was met by a large body of Kentish men, each 
with a bough, or branch of a tree in his hand. 
This army was headed by Stigand the arch- 
bishop, who made a speech to the conquerer, 
in which he boldly demanded the preservation 
of their) liberties, and let him know that they 
were resolved rather to die than to part with 
their laws and live in bondage. William 
thought proper to grant their demands; he 
agreed to govern them by the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, and te suffer them to retain 
their ancient gustoms. Upon his coronation 
at Westminster, he was sworn to govern by the 
laws of the realm; and though he afterwards 
introduced some new forms, he preserved trials 
by juries and the borough law. He Instituted 
the courts of Chancery and Exchequer ; but 
at the same time disarmed his English subjects, 
and forbade their having any light in their 
houses after eight o'clock at night, when a 
bell was rung called curfew or coverfire, at the 
sound of which ali were obliged to put out their 
fires and candles. He conquered several 
powers who invaded England, obliged the 
Scots to preserve the peace they had broken, 
compelled the Welsh to pay him tribute, re- 
fused to pay homage to the pope, built the 
tower of London, and caused all public acts ta 
be made in the Norman tongue. He op= 
pressed the people by taxes, and caused all 
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¥ngland to be surveyed and rated, and had. 
the men numbered, in a work called Domes- 
day-book, which 4s still extant. He resolved 
to chastise the French, who invaded Nor- 
mandy, and after that to reduce his son 
Robert; but Robert no sooner found that he 
was engaged with his father, than he dutifully 
‘submitted to him, notwithstanding his being 
victorious. Some time after William declared 
war against Philip I. king of France, laid waste 
the country, burnt Mantes, and_ ravaged it 
with fire and sword to the gates of Paris; -but 
approaching too near the flames of. Mantes, 
the heat of the fire, together with the warmth 
of the season, threw him into a fever, which 
being increased by a fall from his horse in his 
return to Roan, he died in a village near that 
city, the gth of September, 1087, in the 64th 
year of his age, after a reign of fifty-four years 
in Normandy, and twenty-one in England. 
He was interred at Caen, in Normandy. 
— WirwiaAm Il. surnamed Rufus, or Red, 
from the colour of his hair, was the second 
surviving son of William the Conqueror, and 
succeeded his father the 27th of oF temnisers 
1087. He was then thirty years of age, and 
at the same time Robert, his elder brother, 
succeeded by his father’s will to the duchy of 
Normandy ; but he resolved to assert his right 
of primogeniture to the crown of England, and 
several of the Norman nobility espoused his 
cause. William, however, defeated a bod of. 
his troops in Kent, and soon after ule. on 
him to conclude a peace. ‘The two brothers 
then made war on Henry, their youngest bro- 
ther, whom they besieged in Mount St. Mi- 
chael, where the king riding one morning un- 
attended, fell in with a party of Henry’s soldiers, 
and endeavoured to force his way through them, 
but was dismounted, and a pe Bi was going to 
dispatch him, when he saved his life by crying 
out, ** Hold, fellow, Lam the king of England.” 
Upon this the man dropping his sword, raised 
the monarch from the ground, and received 
from him the honour of knighthood, and other 
favours. The brothers being now soon recon* 
ciled, William turned his arms against Scot- 
land, and defeated the army of king Malcolm, 
who with his son were killed just before in an 
ambush laid by Mowbray, governor of North- 
umberland.. But soon after, Mowbray finding 
that the king neglected to reward his services, 
joined with other noblemen. to set the crown 
on the head of Stephen, grandson to William 
the Conquerer: upon which the king marched 
into Yorkshire, reduced Bamborough, took 
Mowbray prisoner, and put an end to the re- 
hellion, But at length William hunting in the 
New Forest, was killed by an arrow shot by 
Walter Tyrrel, his particular favourite, who 
aiming at a deer, shot the king in the breast, 
on which he immediately expired, on the gd 
of August, 1100, aged forty-four, after a reign 
of thirteen years. It is said so little respect 
avas paid to his body, that it was conveyed in a 
coal-cart to Winchester. .- Y 
Wixtram™ IIL. of Nassau, prince of Orange, 


. 


etadtholder of the United provinces, king of 


With 
England; &c. was the son of William of Nas-. 
sau, prince of Orange, by Henrietta- Maria, 
the daughter of Charles I. king of England, 
and was born at the Hague, the 4th of No- 
vember, 1650. He was about twenty-two 
years of age when, in 1672, he was elected 
stadtholder, and declared general of the Dutch 
troops, in order to put a stop to the rapidity of 
the conquests made’ by Lewis XIV. In 1073, 
he took the strong town of Naerden, and. 
obliged the French to quit Utrecht, and several 
considerable places where they had garrisons. 
Soon after he engaged the French at Senef, , 
where he gained great honour by his courage. 
and conduct, and obtained a victory after a 
most bloody engagement. On the 17th of 
October, 1677, he embarked for England, and 
the 4th of November was married to the prin- 
cess Mary, the eldest daughter of the duke of 
York, and the 29th of the same month de- 
pee from London with his princess, and 
anded at Terbyde. In August, 1678, he at- 
tacked and defeated the duke of Luxemburg in , 
his quarters, near the abbey of St. Dennis. 
In the heat of the action he advanced so far, 
that he was in great danger of being killed. 
On the 29th of June, 1684, a treaty was 
signed at the Hague, which put an end to the 
war. James, duke of York, having ascended 
to the throne of England, after the death of 
his brother, Charles IL. endeavouring to re- 
store the popish religion, and to destroy the 
civil and religious liberties of the people, they. 
naturally cast their eyes on the prince of 


Orange, and applied to him for deliverance, 


on which he landed at Torbay, the 5th of No- 
vember, 1688, and was joyfully received by 
almost the whole nation. James now made 
his escape to France, and after his departure, 
the lords and commons agreed, after much 
dispute, that he had abdicated the throne,. 
upon which the prince of Orange and the prin- 
cess Mary were proclaimed king and queen 
the 13th of February, 1689, and crowned the 
1ith of April following. An attempt was 
then made by the opposite party to secure 
Scotland for James II. but on the 26th of 
May, 1689, the two armies meeting at Killic- 
kranky, in the shire of Perth, lieutenant- 
general Mackay, who commanded for king 
William, obtained a complete victory, after 
which the whole island of Great Britain sub- 
mitted tohim. In the mean time Tyrconnel 
had disarmed great part of the protestants of 
Ireland, and formed an army of papists, 
amounting to thirty thousand foot and eight 
thousand horse, while the protestants. in the 
north took up arms, and seizing on Kilmore, 
Coleraine, Inniskilling, and Londonderry, de= 
clared for king William and queen Mary. At 
this time, James landing at Kinsdale, the 12th 
of March, 1688-9, ‘made his public entry into 
Dublin; he soon after put himself at the head 
of twenty thousand men, and was twice rein- 
forced by the French, who each time joined 
him with 5000 men. He took Coleraine and 
Kilmore, and laid siege to Londonderry ; but 
soon after returned to meet his parliament in 
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Dublin, where he passed an act to attaint two 
or three. thousand Protestant lords, ladies, 
clergymen, and gentlemen, of high treason. 
In the mean time the siege of Londonderry, 
was vigorously carried on. The garrjson of 
Inniskilling, at the same time, did wonders ; 
particularly the day before the siege of Derry 
was raised, they advanced near twenty miles 
to meet about 6000 Irish, and defeated them, 
killing near 3000, though they themselves were 
not above 2000, and had-not above 20 killed 
and 40 wounded. In Augsust the duke of 
Schomberg arrived in Ireland with 10,000 
men, took Carrickfergus in four days, and per- 
formed other acts of. bravery and conduct, In 
June, 1690, king William landed in Treland 
with a gallant army, and en the Ist of July 
fought the memorable battle of the Boyne, in 
which he gained a complete victory over the 
French and Jrish, and obliged king James to 
retire to Dublin, and make all the haste he 
could back to France. King W illiam also pro- 
eeeded to Dublin, and thence to England. ‘The 
next year the English, under the brave general 
Ginkle, made themselves masters of Ballimore, 
with incredible bravery passed the Shannon 
amidst the fire of the enemy, and took Ath- 
Jone, and the 12th of July fought the glorious 
battle of Aghrim, wherein 4000 Irish, and 
their general St. Ruth, were slain, and all their 
tents, arms, &c. taken. After this entire defeat, 
Galway surrendered, and Limerick capitulat- 
ed: and thus an end was put to the war in 
Ireland. About this time king William formed: 
a grand alliance against Louis XLV. and com- 
manded the allied armies in several battles in 
Flanders; till at length the French acknow- 
iedged him king of England, by the treaty of 
Ryswick, conclyded in 1697. Being thrown 
from his horse, his collar-bone was dislocated, 
and he died the 8th of March 1702, in the 
14th year of his reign, and the 52d of his age, 
and was interred next to his queen, who had 
died before him, in Henry VIL.’s chapel, He 
left ng issue. titi 
| Wirriam (Fort). See CaLcurra. 
Wivtao (Fort), a fort of Scotland, in the 
county of Inverness, at the extremity of Loch 
Linne, where that arm of the sea bends to the 
W. and forms Loch Eil. It is of a triangular 
figure, and 64 miles S,.W. of Inverness, 
_Witriam Henry, a town of Lower 
Canada, situate at the conflux of the Sorel 
with the St. Lawrence, “It has a protestant 
and a Reman eatholic church. The principal 
ghannel-of intercourse with this country and 
the United States is thtough this town. It is 
49 miles N.E. of Montreal, and 120 S.W. of 
Quebec, Lon. 73,22 W. Lat. 45. 55 N. 
_WILLIAMSBOROUGH, a town of N. 
Carolina, chief of Granville county, with a 
flourishing academy, It has a brisk trade with 
the back country, and stands on a creek that 
flows into the Roanoke, 50 miles W.N.W. of 
Halifax. ive 
WILLIAMSBURG, a town of Virginia, 
formerly the capital of that state. It is situate 
between two.creeks ; one flowing into James, 
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and the other into York river; and the dj- 
stance of each landing place is about a mile 


from the town, ‘The college of William and 
Mary is fixed here; but since the removal of! 
the seat of government, this and other public: 
buildings are much decayed. It is 60 miles 
E,S.E. of Richmond, Lon. 77. 3 WwW.” Lat, 
37, 10 N. } 
WILLIAMSPORT, a town of Maryland,’ 
in Washington county, seated on the Potomac, _ 
at the mouth of Conegocheaque creek, six 
miles S.W. of Elisabethtown, and 75 N.N.W. 
of Washington, | : 
WILLIAMSTADT, a strong seaport of 
Dutch Brabant, built by Williany J, ‘prince of 
Orange, in 1585, It is one of the keys of 
Holland, is well built, and has a good harbour. 
This place made a gallant defence, in 1793, 


against the French, who were obliged to raise 


the siege; but it surrendered to them in 1795. 
It stands on that part of the Meuse called 
Butterfliet, 15 miles W.N.W. of Breda. 
Lon. 4.30 E. Lat. 51,39 N. 
WILLICHTA, in botany, a genus of the’ 
class triandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
cleft; corol four-cleft ; capsule two-celled, 
many-seeded, One species, a Mexican plant, 
with creeping, branched, hairy stem, alternate 
hairy leaves, bemeath reddish 3 hairy calyx: 
flowers small, rosy. Uae 
“WI'LLING. a. (from will.) 1. Inclined to 
any thing ; consenting (Bentley). 2. Pleased; 
desirous (Milton). 9, Favourable; well dis- 
posed to any thing (Exodus). 4, Ready ; com- 
plying (Hooker). &. Chosen (Milton). 6. 
Spontaneous (Dr den), 7. Consenting (Milt). 
WILLINGLY. ad. (from willing.) 1. 
With one’s own consent; without dislike ; 
without reluctance (Milton), 2, By one’s 
own desire (4ddison). 
WIILLINGNESS. s. (from willing,) Con- 
sent; freedom from reluctance ; ready com- 
pliance (Calamy). mare 
WILLOW (Common). 
Wiz ow (Crack). 
Wittow (French). 
WIL ow (Spiked), 
WiLLow (Sweet). 
TICA. 
WILLow (White). Sve Sarix. 
VILLOW-HERB. See Lysimacuia and 
Lyrurum. 
WILLow-HERB (Rosebay). See Rosepay 
WILLOW-HERB.. 
WILLOW-LEAVED OAK. 
PHELLOS. 
WiLiow (Wee ing). See Basytowntca. 
WILLUGHBEIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order monogynia. Coral 
twisted, salyer-shaped ; sigma capitate; gourd 
one or two-celled, "Two species, an erect tree 
and climbing shrub of Guiana, 
WILLUGHBY (Francis), a celebrated 
natural historian, was the only son of sir 
Francis. Willughby, knight. He was fond of 
study from his childhood, and held idleness in 
abhorrence ; he being so great an economist 
with regard to his time, as not willing to lose 
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or misapply the least part of it, by which means 
he attained great skill in all branches of learn- 
ing, and particularly in the mathematics. But 
observing that the history of animals was in a 
great measure neglected by his countrymen, 
he particularly applied himself to that province ; 
and for this purpose carefully read over what 
had been written on that subject by others. 
He then travelled several times over his native 
country ; and afterwards into France, Spain, 
Jialy, Gerinany, and the Low countries, at- 
tended by his ingenious friend Mr. John Ray. 
It is remarkable, that notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages of birth, fortune, and parts, he was 
as humble as any man of the meanest fortune; 
was sober, temperate, and chaste ; scrupulously 
just; so true to his word and promise, that a 
man might venture his estate and life upon it ; 
so faithful and constant to his. friend, as never 
to desert him when fortune frowned upon 
him ; and remarkably pious, patient, and sub- 
missive to the divine will. This is the charac- 
ter given of him by Mr. Ray, whose veracity 
none will doubt. This ingenious and learned 
gentleman died in 1672, at 37 years of age; 
having impaired his health by his application. 
Hewrote, 1.Ornithologiz libri tres, folio, which 
was afterwards translated into English, with an 
Appendix by Mr. Ray, in folio. 2. Historia 
Piscium libri quatuor, folio, 3. Letters of 
Francis Willughby, Esq. added to Philosophical 
Leiters between the learned Mr. Ray and 
several of his correspondents, published, in 
8vo. by William Derham. 4. Several in- 
genious papers in the Philosophical 'Trans- 
actions. 4 

WILMINGTON, a town of N. Carolina, 
in New Hanover county, capital of the dis- 
trict of its name. It has a considerable trade 
to the West Indies, and stands on the N.E. 
branch of cape Fear.river, 34 miles from. the 
sea, and 90 S.S.W. of Newbern. Lon. 78. 20 
WY.” Ean 34. 5 N: 

WILMINGTON, a seaport of Delaware, in 
Newcastle county. Here are six edifices for 
public worship ; and the town and its. neigh- 
bourhood is deemed the greatest seat of manu- 
factures in the United States. 
whole of the foreign exports of Delaware are 
from this place. It is situate on the N. side 
of Christiana ereek, two miles W. of the river 
Delaware, and 28 S.W. of Philadelphia. 
Lon. 75. 40 W... Lat. 39. 43 N. 

WILMOT (John), earl of Rochester, a 
great wit in the reign of Charles II. the sou of 
Henry earl of Rochester, was born in 1648. 
He was taught grammar and classical learning 
at the free-school at Burford; where he ob- 
tained a quick relish of the beauties of the Latin 
tongue, and afterwards became well versed in 
the authors of the Augustine age. In 1659 he 
was admitted a nobleman of Wadham college, 
_ where he obtained the degree of master of arts. 
He afterwards travelled through France and 
Utaly ; and at his return was made one of the 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber to the king, and 
«comptroller of Woodstock park. In 1665 he 
went to sea, arid was in the Revenge, com- 
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manded by sir Thomas Tiddiman, when arn 
attack was made on the port of Bergen iti Nor+ 
way: during the whole action he shewed the 
greatest resolution, and gained a high reputa- 
tion for courage; which he supported in a. 
second expedition, but afterwards lost it ina 
private adventure with lord Mulgrave. 

Before the earl of Rochester travelled, he had 
given in to the most disorderly and intemperate 
way of living; at his return, however, he 
seemed to have got the better of it entirely. 
But falling into the company of the courtiers, 
who continually practised these excesses) he 
became so sunk in debauchery, that he was 
for five years together so given up to drinking, 
that during all that time he was never cool 
enough to be master of himself. His violent 
love of pleasure, and his disposition to ex- 
travagant mirth, carried him to great excesses. 
The first involved him in sensuality, and the 
other led him into many adventures and ri- 
diculous frolics. Once disguising himself so 
that he could not be known by his nearest 
friends, he set up in ‘Tower-street for an 
ftalian mountebank, and there dispersed his 
nostrums for some weeks. He ofien disguised 
himself as a porter, or as a beggar, sometimes 
to follow a mean amour; at other times, he 
would go about merely for diversion, in odd 
shapes ; and acted his part so naturally, that 
he couid not be known even by his friends. In 
short, by his constant indulgence in wine, 
women, and irreenlar frolies, he entirely wore 
out an excellent dinautation before he was 
thirty years of age. In October, 1679, when 
recovering from a violent disease, which ended 
ina consumption, he was visited by Dr. Bur- 
net, upon an intimation that such a visit would 
beagreeable to him. Dr.,Burnet published an 
account of his conferences with lord Rochester; 
in which it appears, that though he had lived 
the life of a libertine and atheist, yet he died 
the death of a penitent Christian. “His death 
happened in 1680; since which time his poems 
have been various times printed, both separatel 
and together: but when once he obtained the 
character of a lewd and obscene writer, every 
thing in that strain was fathered upon him’; 
and thus many pieces not of his writing have 
crept into the later editions of his works. The 
author of the Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors says, he was “a man whom the muses 
were fond to inspire, and ashamed to avow, 
and who practised without the least reserve 
that secret which can make verses more ‘read 
for their defects than their merits. Lord 
Rochester’s poems have much more obscenity 
than wit, more wit than poetry, and more 
poetry than politeness.” His writings, besides 
those already mentioned, are, A Satire against 
Mankind ; Nothing, a poem; Valeniinian, a 
tragedy; Fifty-four letters to Henry Saville, 
and others: Seven more to his Wife and Son: 
a Letter on his deathbed to Dr. Burnet. He 
also left behind him several other papers, and 
a History of the Intricues of the Court of 
Charles If. but bis mother, a very devout lady, 
ordered all his papers to be burned. 
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WILNA, the capital of Lithuania, in a 


palatinate of the same name, and a bishop’s 
see, with a university, an ancient castle, and a 
royal palace. It stands on several little emi- 
nences, and has two considerable suburbs call- 
ed Antokollo and Rudaiska. Here are upward 
of forty churches; and the magnificent one 
belonging to the castle has a very rich treasury. 
In 1748, a dreadful conflagration destroyed 
thirteen churches; and in 1749, another fire 
happened by lightning, which consumed six 
churches ; besides these,.the Jewish synagogue, 
the council-house, thirty-three palaces, nu- 
merous stone edifices, and other. buildings were 
destroyed. The churches have been rebuilt, 
and some of them in a more elegant manner 
than before ; but the city has not recovered its 
former grandeur. Wilna was taken by the 
Russians in 1794, and with its territory an- 
nexed to that empire. It is seated on the. 
Wilna, 180 miles E. of Konigsburg, and.240 
N.E. of Warsaw.. Lon. 25.28 E. Lat, 54. 


41 N. | 

WILSON (Dr. Thomas), bishop of Sodor 
and Man, born at Burton Wirrai, in Cheshire, 
in 1663. He went to Trinity college, Dablin, 
with a view to study physic; which he relin- 

uished for divinity, and was ordained in 1686. 
i 1692, he became domestic chaplain to the 
earl of Derby, and preceptor to his son, lord. 
Strange: he was so conscientious as to refuse a 
valuable rectory, in Yorkshire, on account of 
non-residence. The bishopric of the isle of 
Man was in a manner forced upon him, after 
it‘had laid vacant three years. He had already 
been created LL.D by archbishop Tennison. 
The revenues of the see are said to have been 
but 300/. a year in money, out of which, how- 
ever, he spared a portion for the poor of his 
diocese. In 1699 he published a small tract 
in Manks and English (the first book ever 
printed in the Manks language) entitled, the 
Principles and Duties of Christianity. This 
worthy prelate died March 7, 1755, in the 93d 
of his age, and the 58th of his consecration. 
His works are printed in two volumes folio. 
His sermons have been published separately, 
first in four 8vo. volumes, and afterwards in 
four 12me volumes. His Bible with notes, in 
3 vols. 4to. 

WILTON, a borough in Wiltshire, govern- 
ed by a mayor, with a market on Wednesday. 
It was formerly the capital of the county, but 
is now much reduced. Here is Wilton-house, 
the macnificent seat of the earl of Pembroke, 
in which is a celebrated collection of antiques. 
It has a manufacture of carpets and thin wool- 
len stuffs, and is seated between the rivers 
Willy and Nadder, three miles W. by N. of 
Salisbury, and 85 W. by S. of London. 

WILTSHIRE, a county of England, 53 
miles long and 38 broad; bounded on the E. 
by Berkshire and Hampshire, S. by Hampshire 
and Dorsetshire, W. by Somersetshire, and 
N.W.and N. by Gloucestershire. It contains 
821,120 acres; is divided into 29 hundreds, 
and 304 parishes; has one city and 23 market- 
towns; and sends 34 members to parliament. 
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The number of inhabitants in 1801 was. 
185,107, and in 1811 was 193,828. The air. 
is sharp on the hills in winter, but is mild 

during that season in the vales. ‘The land in 

the N. parts is generally hilly and woody, but. 
very fertile; here being made that kind of 
cheese which is so mush esteemed as North 

Wiltshire. In the S. it is rich and fertile. In 

the middle it chicfly consists of downs, that 

afford the best pasture for sheep; and in the 

vallies, which divide the downs, are corn- 

fields and rich meadows. Its chief commodities 

are sheep, wool, wood, and stone; of this last 
there are excellent quarries on the banks of the 

Nadder, where some of the stones are 23 yards 

in length, and four in thickness, without a. 
flaw. The chief manufactures are the diflerent 

branches of the clothing-trade. The principal’ 
rivers are the Upper and Lower Avon, the. 
Nadder, Willy, Bourn, and Kennet. Salisbury. 
is the capital. 

WI/LY. a. (from wile.) Cunning ; sly ; 
full of stratagem; fraudulent.(South). — 

WIUMBLE. s. (wimpel, old Duteh, from 
wemelen, to bore.) Aninstrament with which 
holes are bored (Sharp). 

Wi'mMBLeE. a. Active; nimble; shifting to 
and fro (Spenser). lane 

WIMBREL, in ornithology. See Sco- 
LOPAX. 

WIMMES, a town of Swisserland, in the 
canton of Bern, seated on the Sibnen, 18 
miles S. of Bern. Lon. 7. 8E. Lat. 46.34 N. 

WIMPFEN,a free imperial town of Suabia, 
seated on the Neckar, eight miles N. of Hail- 
bron, and 22 E. of Heidelberg. Lon. 9. 25 E, 
Lat. 49. 20 N. i 

WIUMPLE. s. (guimple, French.) A hood ; 
a veil (Jsaiah). ae 

Zo Wi/MPLE. v. a. To draw down as a hoo 
or veil (Spenser). 

WIN, in the names of men, may denote a 
masculine temper, from the Saxon pin, war, 
strength, &e. or else love and esteem, from 
pine, dear, beloved. In the names of places, 
it implies a battle fought there (Gibson). 

To Win. v. a. pret wan and won; part. 
pass. won (pinna, Saxon; wannen, Dutch.) 
1. To gain by conquest (Milton), 2. To gain 
the victory ina contest (Denham). 3. 'To gain 
something withheld, or something valuable 
(Pope). 4. Tx obtain; to allure to kindness 
or compliance (Sidney). 5. To gain by play 
(Addison). 6. To gain by persuasion (Milt.). 
7. To gain by courtship (Gay). ) : 

To Win. v. n. 1. To gain the victory 
(Milton). 2. To gain influence or favour 
(Dryden). 3. To gain ground (Shakspeare). 
4. Vo be conqueror or gainer at play (Shak.). 

WINBORN, or Wrnsnornw MINSTER, @ 
town in Dorsetshire, with a market on Friday. 
It had a monastery, in which were interred 
the'‘W. Saxon kings Etheldred and Sigeforth, 
and queen Ethelburga. Its noble church, 
called the Minster, was formerly collegiate. 
It is seated between the Stour and Allen, six 
miles N. of Poole, and 102 S.W. of London. 
Lon, 2.1 W. Lat. 50. 47 N. 
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.WINCAUNTON, a. town in Somerset- 


shire, with a market on Wednesday, seated 
on the side of a hill, 24 miles S.. of Bath, 
and 108 W. by S. of London, Lon. 2. 18 W. 
Kat: 51: 1 N. . 

To WINCE. v. n. (gwingo, Welsh.) To 
kick, as impatient of a rider, or of pain (Shak- 
Spears 8. Fi 8 : 

WINCH, s. (guincher, French, to twist.) 
A windlace; something held in the hand b 
which a wheel or cylinder is turned (Mort.). 

To Wincu. v. a. To kick with impa- 
tience ;_to shrink from any uneasiness (Shak.). 

WINCHCOMB,a town inGloucestershire, 
with a market on Saturday. It was formerly 
‘noted for its abbey, whose mitred‘abbot sat in 
parliament. It is seated in a deep bottom, 
16 miles N.E. of Gloucester, and 93 W.N.W. 
of London. Lon, 2.0.W. Lat. 51.55 N. 

WINCHELSEA, a town in Sussex, one of 
the cinque ports. It was built in the reign of 
Edward I. when a more ancient town of the 
same name, which had 18 churches, and was 
distant about three miles, was swallowed up by 
the sea, ina terrible tempest. The new town 
being sacked by the:French and Spaniards, 
and deserted, by the sea, dwindled to a: mean 
_place; but it is governed by a mayor,- and 
sends two members to parliament. It is seated 
on arocky cliff, on. an inlet of the sea, and 
had a haven, now choked up. Three of the 
gates are still standing, but much decayed. 
Winchelsea is two miles S.W, of Rye, and 71 
S.W. of London, Lon. 0. 44 E. Lat. 50, 
Bh ee wat 

WINCHENDON, a town of the United 
States, in Massachusets. In October, 1795, 
it suffered considerable damage by a dreadful 
tornado. It is situated on Miller’s river, 60 
aniles N.W. of Boston, 

WINCHESTER, ‘a city in Hampshire, 
with a market on Wednesday and Saturday. 
It is one mile and a half in circumference 
round the walls, which are greatly decayed, 
and through them are four gates. Here are six 
churches, beside the cathedral, a beautiful 
structure, in which were interred several Saxon 
kings and queens, whose bones were collected 
by bishop Fox, put into six small gilded coffins, 
aud placed on a wallin the S. side of the choir. 
In this cathedral also is the marble coffin of 
William Rufus, and,among other monuments, 
are those of William of Wykeham, cardinal 
Beaufort, and Benjamin Hoadly, all bishops of 
this see.- On a fine eminence, overlooking the 
city, is the shell of a palace, built for Charles 
il. but never finished; in the late wars it was 
fitted up for the reception of prisoners of war, 
but is now inhabited by a great number of the 
French emigrant clergy. Nel this palace is 
St. Mary’s college, founded by William of 
Wykeham, for a warden, 70 scholars, 10 fel- 
lows, three chaplains, three clerks, a school- 
master, usher, organist, and 16 choristers : the 
scholars are educated for New college, Oxford. 
Near the S. end of the city is the hospital of 
St. Cross, founded by a bishop of this see, for 
@ master, nine poor brethren, and four aut- 
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pensioners, .All travellers, who call -at ‘that 
hospital, have a right. to demand some bread 
and beer, which is always brought to them. 
Near the E. gate of the city is St. John’s hos- 
pital, in the hall of which the corporation 
give their entertainments. Winchester was 
of great note in the time of the Saxons, and 
here Egbert was crowned the first sole monarch 
of England. Here Henry II. held a parliae 
ment, king John resided, Henry II. was born, 
Richard IL held a parliament, and Henry IV. 
was married, as was also queen Mary I. The 
city is governed by a mayor, and sends two 
members to parliament. It is seated in a 
valley on the river Itchen, 21 miles N.W. of 
Chichester, ‘and 63 W. by N. of London. 
Lon. 1.21 W. Lat. 51.5 N. 

| Wincnester, a town of Virginia, with a 
great manufacture of hats and another of sad- 
dles. It is seated on the Potomac, 115 miles 
N. by W. of Richmond. Lon. 78. 22 E. Lat. 
39. 15 N. 

WINCKELMAN (Abbé, John), a celes 
brated antiquarian, born at Stendall, in Bran- 
denburg, in 1718. He was son of a shoe- 
maker, but.raised himself into celebrity by his 
industry and genius, and became finally pre- 
sident of antiquaries in the Vatican. His first 
public situation was that of professor in the 
college of Seeliaussen, and he was afterwards, 
during seven years, librarian to count Bunau, 
at Nothenitz. In 1754 he went to Dresden, 
and in 1755 to Rome, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Mengs, the painter, and the pa- 
tronage of cardinals Albani and Passionei. The 
elector of Saxony, in 1761, gave him the di- 
rection of the royal cabinet of medals and an- 
tiquities at Dresden; and in 1762 he was ape 
pointed president of the antiquities of the apos- 
tolic chamber, and had splendid offers made 
him by the king of Prussia. He wrote the 
Critical Account of the Situation, Destruction, 


and Discoveries of Herculaneum, Pompeii, 


and Stubia, a work which obtained him so 
great reputation, that he was invited to Vienna 
in 1768, and received by the empress queen in 
the most gracious manner. Her majesty pre- 
sented him with three valuable gold medals, 
one of her imperial majesty, another of the: 
reigning emperor, and the third of the pre- 
ceding emperor, Francis; a present which 
proved fatal to the receiver. Being arrived at 
‘Trieste on his way back to Rome, a traveller at 
the inn where he lodged requested to sce these 
medals, and while Winckelman was opening 
the box which contained them, the villain 
threw a cord with a running knot round his 
neck in order to strangle him, but the knot 
stopping at his chin, he stabbed him in fire 
different places with a knife. The unfortunate 
abbé being laid upon the bed, received the sa- 
crament, made his will, and expired in the 
afternoon. This melancholy catastrophe hap- 
pened on the 8th of June, 1768. Ina few 
days the villain was apprehended, and broken 
alive on the wheel before the door of the inn. - 
where the murder of this learned and excellent 
man was perpetrated. He corresponded with 
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ail the ledtiied nen in Eurdépe, and two vo- 
lumes 6f his Letters have, since his death, been 
published at Atisterdam. His other works 
wete a History of Art, and Monumenti 
Inediti. . 

WIND. s. (pine, Saxon; wind, Dutch.) 
1. Wind is when any tract of air moves from 
thé place it is in, to any other, with an im- 
petus sensible to us: wherefore it was not ill 
called by the ancients, a swifter course of air ; 
a flowing wave of air; a flux, effusion, or 
stream Of air (Afuschenbroek), 2. Direction.of 
the blast from a patticular point (Shaks,). 3. 
Breath ; power or act of respitation (Shaks,), 
4. Air caused by any action (Milton), 5. 
Breath modulated by an instrument (Bacon). 
6. Air impregnated -with scent (Swift). 7. 
Flatulence ; windine’s (Milton). 8: Any thing 
insignificant or light as wind (Milton). 9. 
Down the Winv. To decay (L’ Estrange). 10. 
To take or have the Witnv. To gain or haye 
the upper hand (Bacon). 5 

To Winp. wv. a. pret. and part. wound, 
(pintoan, Saxon; winden, Dutch.) 1. To 
blow to sound by inflation (Dryden). 2. To 
turn round ; to twist (Wotton). 3. To regu- 


late in motion; to turn to this or that di- 


rection (Shaispeare). 
by scent. 
(Hudibras).. 6. To introdace by insinuation 
(Shakspeare). 7. To change (Addison). 8. 
To entwist; to enfold; to encircle (Shaks.). 
©. To Winp out. Yo extricate (Clarendon), 
10. To Winp up. To bring to a small compass, 
as a bottom of thread (Locke). 11. To Wi1np 
up (used of a watch.) To convolve the spring 
(Shakspeare). 12. To Winpb up. To put into 
a state of renovated or continued motion 
(Grew). 13. To Winp up. To raise by de- 
grees (Hayward). 14. To Wrnp up. To 
straiten a string by turning that on which tt is 
rolled; to put in tune (Faller). 15. To 
Winp up. To puf in order for regular action 
(Shakspeare). 

“To WIND. 
{ Dryden). 


4. To nose; to follow 


v.n. 1. To turn; to change 
2. To turn; to be convolved 
(Moxon). 3. To move round (Denham). 4. 
4. To proceed in flexures (Shaks.). 5. To be 
extricated ; to be disentangled (Milton). 


Winp, asensible current in the atmosphere. 
The motions of the atmosphere are subject, in a 
certain degree, to the same laws as those of 
denser fluids. If we remove a portion of the 
water in a large reservoir, we see the surround- 
ing water flow in to restore the equilibrium. If 
we impel, in any direction, a certain portion, an 
equal quantity moves in a contrary direction 
from the same cause. If a portion, being rarified 
by heat, or condensed by cold, ascends or de- 
scends, a counter-current in another part is the 
necessary and visible result. It is thus in the 
atmosphere. No-wind can blow without a 
counter-current in an opposite direction; or 
avise without a previous destruction of the equi- 
librium, the general causes of which are: 1. The 
ascent of the air over certain tracts, heated by 
the sun. 2. Evaporation causing an actual in- 
crease in the volume of the atmosphere. 3. Rain, 
&c. causing an actual decrease in yolame by the 


5. To turn by shifis or expedients: 


destruction of the vapour. Currents thus pro- 
duced may be permanent and genetal, eXtending 
over a litge portion of the globe; periodival, as 
in the India ocean; or variable, and as it were. 
occasional, or at least uncertain, as the winds in 
témperate climates. 

General. or. permanent -winds blow always 
nearly in the same. direction. In the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, under the equator, the wind 
is almost always easterly; it blows, indeed, ia 
this direction, on both sides of the equator to 
the latitude of 28°. More to the northward o 
the equator, the wind generally blows between 
the north and east; and the farther north-.we 
proceed, we find the wind to blow to a more 
northern direction ; more to the southward of 
the equator ft blows between the south and east; 
and the farther to the south; the more it comes 
in that direction. . 

Between the parallels of 28° and 40° south 
lat, in that tract which extends from 30° west 
to 100° east longitude from London, the wind 
is variable, but it most frequently blows from be- 
tween the N.W, and S.W. so that the outward- 
bound Kast-India ships generally run down their 


‘easting on the parallel of 36° south. 


Navigators have given the appcllation of trade= 
winds to these general winds. eh ith 
Wuyns (Periodical). Those winds which blow 
in a certain direction for a time, and at certain 
stated seasons change, and -blow for an equal. 
Space of time from the opposite point of the com- 
pass, are called monsoons, During the months 


of April, May, June, July, August, and Sep- 


tember, the wind blows from southward over the 
whole length of the Indian ocean, viz. between 
the parallels of 28° N, and 28°S. lat. and between 
the eastern coast of Africa and the meridian 
which passes through the western part of Japan ; 
but in the other months, October, November, 
December, January, February, and March, the 
winds in all the northern parts of the Indian 
ocean shift round, and blow directly contrary to 
the course they held in the former six months. 
For some days before and after the change, there 
are calms, variable winds, and tremendous storms, 
with thunder, &e. : 
Philosophers differ in their opinions respect- 
ing the cause of these periodical winds ; but a- 
more probable theory of the general trade-winds 
is, that they are occasioned by the heat of the 
sun in the regions about the equator, where the 
air is heated to a greater degree, and consequently 
rarefied more than in the more northern parts of 
the globe. From this expansion of the aigin these 
tropical régions, the denser air, in higher lati-° 
tudes, rushes violently towards the equator from 
both sides of the glabe. By this conflux of the 
denser air, without any other circumstances in- 
tervening, a direct northerly wind would be pro- 
duced in the northern tropic, and a southern one 
in the other tropic; but as the earth’s diurnal 
motion varies the direct influence of the sun over 
the surface of the earth, and as by that motion 
this influence is communicated from east to west, 
an easterly wind would be produced if this in- 
fluence alone prevailed. On account of the co- 
operation of these two causes at the same time, 
the trade-winds bléw naturally from the N.E, 


on the north, and from the S.E. on the south of 


the line, throughout the whole year; but as the 
sun approaches nearer the tropic of Cancer in 
our summer season, the point towards which 
these winds are directed will not be invariably 


_° the year 
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‘thie SAME, but they will iticline more. towards the 
north i in that season, and more towards the south 
in our winter. 

‘The land and sea breezes in the tropical cli- 
mates may be considered as paftial interruptions 
of the general trade-winds 3 and the cause of 
these it is not very difficult to explain. From 
water being a better conductor of heat than earth, 
: the water is always of a more even temperatur e. 
During the day, therefore, the land becomes con- 
siderably heated, the air rarefied, and conse- 
quenfly in the afternoon a breeze ‘sete in from 
the. sea, which is less heated at that time than 
the land, On the other hand, during the night 
the earth loses it surplus heat, while the sea con- 
tinues, more even in its temperature. Towards 
morning, therefore, a, breeze. regularly. proceeds 
from the land towards the ocean, where the air 
is. warmer, and consequently more rarefied, than 
on shore. 

‘The cause of the monsoons is not so well un- 
derstood as that.of the general trade-winds, but 
what has been just remarked suggests, at least, 
a probable theory. on the subject. It is well 
known, that at the equator the changes of heat 
and cold are occasioned by the diurnal motion 
of the earth, and: that the difference between the 
heat af. the, day and the night.is almost all that 
is perceived i in those tropical regions; whereas 
in the polar regions the. great,vicissiiudes of heat 
and cold are occasioned, by the annual: motion of 
the globe, which produces. the sensible. changes 
of winter and summer; consequently, if the heat 
of the sun was. the only cause of the variation of 
the winds, the changes, if any, that. would be 
produced by. those means in, equatorial regions, 
ought to be diurnal only, but, the changes about 
_ the pole should be experienced only once in six 
months, As the effecis arising from the heat of 
the sun upon the. air must be greater at the 
equator than at the poles, the changes of the 
wind arising from the expansion of the air by 
the sun’s rays must be more steady in equatorial 
than in polar regions, The incontrovertible 
evidence of navigators proves this truth, that 
winds are more variable towards the poles, and 
more constant towards the equator. But in 
summer, the continual heat, even. in high lati- 
tudes, comes to be sensibly felt, and produces 
changes on the wind, which are distinctly. per- 
ceptible. In our own cold region, the effects of 
the sun on the wind are feit during the summer 
months ; for while the weather in that season of 
is fine, the wind generally becomes 
stronger as the time of the day advances, and 
dies away towards the evening, and assumes that 
pleasing serenity: so. delightful to our feelings. 
Such are the diurnal changes of the wind in 
northern climates. The annual revolution of the 
sun produces. still, more sensible effects. ‘The 
prevalence of. the western. winds during, summer 
we. may. attribute to. this, cause, which. is. still 
more perceptible in France and,Spain ; beeause 
the, continent. of land. to, the,, eastward, being 
heated more) than, the. waters of. the Atlantic 
ocean, ‘the air is, drawn, during that season, to- 
wards the east, and. consequently produces,.a 
_ western, wind. 

But these effects are much more.perceptible 
in countries near the tropics than withus. For 
when ihe sun approaches the tropic of Cancer, 
the. soil of Persia, Bengal, China, and the ad- 
joining countries, becomes. so much more heated 
than the sea to the southward of those countries, 


that the current of the geferal ttade-wind is in- 
terrupted, so ag to blow, at that season; from. 
the south to the north, contrary to what it would 
do if no land was there. But as the high moun- 
tains of Africa, during.all the year, ate extremely 
eold, the low countries of India, to the eastward 
of it, become hotter than Africa in summer, and 
the air is naturally drawn thence to the eastward. 

From the same cause it follows, that the trade- 
wind in the Indian ocean, from April till October, 

blows in a north-east direction » contrary to that 
of the general trade-wind in open. seas in the 
same latitude ; j but when the sun retires towards 
the tropic of Capricorn, these northern parts be- 
come cooler, and the general trade-wind assumes 
its natural direction. 

Having given the most ebvious causes of the 
periodical- monsoons in thé Indian seas, it is 
necessary to observe, that no monsoon takes 
Place to the southward of the equator, except in 
that part of the ocean adjoining to New Holland, 
There the sane causes concur to produce a, mon- 
Soon as in the northern tropic, and similar ap- 
pearances take place. From October till Apri} 
the monsoon sets. in from the N.W. to S.E. op- 
posite io:the general course of the trade-wind on 
the other side of the line; and here also the 
general trade-wind resumes, its. usual course 
during the other months, which constitute the 
winter season in these regions.. It may not be 
improper to conclude this account of the tr opical 
winds, by enumerating some of the principal in- 
flections of the monsgons. 

- Between the months of. April and October the 
winds blow constantly from W.S.W, in all thas 
part of the Indian ocean which lies. between 
Madagascar and cape Comorin, and in the con- 
trary direction from October till April, with 
some small variation in different places; but in 
the bay of Bengal these winds are neither so 
streng nor so constant as in the Indian ocean. 
It must also be remarked, that the S.W. winds 
in those seas are more southerly on the African 
side, and more westerly on the side of India; 
but these variations are not so great as to be re- 
pugnant to the general theory. The cause ef 
this variation is, as was before intimated, that 
the mountainous lands of Africa are colder than 
the flatter regions. of Arabia and India; con- 
sequently the wind naturally blows, from these 
cold mountains, in the summer season, towards 
the warmer lands of Asia, which occasions those 
inflections of the wind to the eastward during 
the summer months. The peninsula of India 
lying so much farther to the south than the king- 
doms.of Arabia and Persia, adds greatly to this 
effect ; because the wind natur ally draws towards 
them, “and. produces that easterly variation of the 
monsoon. which. takes place in this part of the 
ocean, while the sandy deserts of Arabia draw 
the winds. more directly. northward, near the 
African coast. A similar chain of reasoning will 
serve.to explain any other inflections or variations 
that may occur in the perusal of books of travels, 
&e, 

‘Winps (Variable). In. the temperate zones 
the direction of the winds is.by no means so re- 
gular.as between the tropics. Even in the same 
degree of latitude we find them often blowing in 
different directions at the same time ; while their 
changes are frequently so sudden and so ca- 
pricious, that to account for them has hitherto 
been found impossible. When winds are violent, 
and continue.long, they generally extend over a 
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large iract of éountry ; and this is more certainly 
the case when they blow from the north or east 
than from any other points. By the multipli- 
eation and comparison of meteorological tables, 
some’regular connection between the changes of 
the atmosphere in different places may, in time, 
be observed, which will at last lead to a satis- 
factory theory of, the winds? It is from such 
tables chiefly, that the following facts have been 
collected : 

In Virginia, the prevailing winds are between 
the south-west, west, north, and north-west ; the 
most frequent is the south-west, which blows 
niore constantly in June, July, and August, than 
at any other season. The north-west winds blow 
most constantly in November, January, and Fe- 
bruary. At Ipswich, in New England, the pre- 
vailing winds are also between the south-west, 
west, north, and north-east ; the most frequent 
is the north-west. But at Cambridge, in the 
same province, the most frequent wind is the 
south-east. ‘The predominant winds at New 
York are the north and west; and in Nova 
Scotia north-west winds blow for three-fourths 
of the year. The same wind blows most fre- 
quently at Montreal in Canada; but at Quebec 


the wind generally follows the direction of the_ 


river St. Lawrence, blowing either from the 
north-east or south-west. At Hudson’s-bay 
westerly winds blow for three-fourths of the 
year; the north-west wind oecasions the greatest 
cold, but the north and north-east are the vehi- 
cles of snow. 

It appears from these facts, that westerly winds 
are most frequent over the whole eastern coast of 
North America ; that in the southern provinces, 
south-west winds predominate; and that the 
north-west become gradually more frequent as 
we approach the frigid zone. 

In Egypt, duribg part of May, and during 
June, July; August, and September, the wind 
blows almost constantly from the north, varying 
sometimes in June to the west, and in July to 
the west and the east ; during part of September, 
and in October and "November, the winds are 
variable, but blow more regularly from the east 
than any other quarter; in December, January, 
and February, they blow from the north, north- 
west, and west; towards the end of February 
they: ‘change to the south, in which quarter they 
continue till near the end of March; during the 
last days in March and in April, they blow f from 
the south-east, south, and south-west, ‘and at 
last from the east; and in this direction they 
continue during a part of May. 

In the Mediterranean the wind blows nearly 
three-fourths of the year from the north ; about 
the equinoxes there is always an easterly wind 
in that sea, which is generally more constant in 
spring than in autumn. These observations do 
not apply to the gut of Gibraltar, where there are 
seldom any winds except the east and the west. 
At Bastia, in the island of Corsica, the prevail- 
ing wind is the south-west. 

In Syria the north wind blows from the au- 
tumnal equinox to November; during December, 
January, and February, the winds blow from 
the west and south-west; in March they blow 
from the south, in May from the east, and in 
June from the north. From this month to the 
autumnal equinox, the wind changes gradually 
as the sun approaches the equator ; first to the 
east, then to the south, and lastly to the west. 
At Bagdad, the most frequent winds are the 
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south-west and north-west; at Pekin, the nortlt 
and the south; at Kamtschatka, on the north- 
east coast of ’Asia, the prevailing winds blow 
from the west. : 

In Italy, the prevailing winds differ considera- 
bly according to the situation of the places where 
the observations have been made: at Rome and 
Padua, they are northerly, at Milan easterly. 
All that we have been able to learn concerning 
Spain and Portugal is, that on the west coast of 
these countries, the west is by far the most com- 
mon wind, particularly in summer; and'that at 
Madrid the wind is north-east for the greatest 
part of the summer, blowing almost constantly 
from the Pyrenean mountains. At Berne in 
Switzerland, the prevailing winds are the north 
and west; at St. Gothard, the north-east ; at 
Lausanne, the north-west ‘and south-west. _ 

Father Cotte has given us the result of ob- 
servations made at 86 different places of France ; 
from which it appears, that along the whole 
south coast of that kingdom the wind blows most 
frequently from the north, north-west, and north- 
east; on the west coast, "from the west, south- 
west, and north-west ; ‘and on the north coast 
from ‘the south-west. That in the interior parts 
of France, the south-west wind blows most fre- 
quently in [8 places; the west wind in 14; the 
north in 13; the south in 6; the north-east in 
4; the south-east in 2; the east and north-west 
each of them one. On the west coast of the 
Netherlands, as far as Rotterdam, the prevailing 
winds are probably the south-west, at least, this 
is the case at Dunkirk and Rotterdam. It is 
probable also, that along the rest of this coast, 
from the Hague to Hamburgh, the prevailing 
winds are the north-west, at least these winds 
are most frequent at the Hague and at Franeker. 
The prevailing wind at Delft is the south-east ; 
and at Breda, the north and the east. 

In Germany, the cast wind is most frequent 
at Gottingen, Munich, Weissenburgh, Dussel- 
dorf, Saganum, Erford, and at Buda in Hun- 
gary; the south-east at Prague and Wirtzburg ; 
the north-east at Ratisbon; and the west at 
Manheim and Berlin. 

From an average of ten years of the register 
kept by order of the Royal Society, it appears 


that at London the winds biow in the following 


order: \ 

Winds. Days. Winds. Days. 
South-west 112 South-east 32 
North-east 58 East 26 
North-west 50 South 18 
West 53 North 16 


It appears, from the same register, that the 
south-west wind blows at an average more fre- 
quently than any other wind during every month 
of the year, and that it blows longest in July and 
August; that the north-east blows most con- 
stantly during January, March, April, May, and 
June, and mest seldom during February, July, 
September, and December; and that the north- 
west wind blows oftener from November to 
March, and more seldom during September and 
October than any other months. The south-west 
winds are also most frequent at Bristol, and next 
to them are the north-east. 

The following table of the winds at Lancaster. 
has been drawn up from a register ei 3 for seven. 
years at that place: 4 


WINDS. 


Days. Winds. 


Vinds. 


South-west 92 South-east 30 
North-east 67 North 30 
South 51 North-west 2 
West 41 East ~ 1 Se 


_ The following table is an abstract of nine 
years observations made at Dumfries by Mr, 
Copland: 


Winds. Days. Winds. . Days. 
South 825 North 364 
West 69 North-west 254 
East 68. South-east 284 

‘South-west 501 North-east 14} 


- ‘The following table is an abstract of seven 
years observations made by Dr. Meek at Cam- 
buslangs, near Glasgow: 


= 


Winds. ’ * Days. Winds. Days. 
South-west 174 North-east 104 
. North-west’ 40 ~ South-east 47 


It appears from the register from which this 

table. was: extracted, that the. north-east wind 
blows much more frequently in April, May, and 
June, and the south-west in July,, August, and 
September, than at any other period. The south- 
west is by far the most frequent wind all over 
Scotland, especially on the west coast. At Salt- 
coats, in Ayrshire, for insiance, it blows three- 
fourths of the year; and along the whole coast of 
Murray, on the north-east side of Scotland, it 
blows for two-thirds of the year. East winds are 
common over all Great Britain during April and 
May ; but their influence is felt most severely on 
the eastern coast. 
* The following table exhibits a view of the 
number of days during which the westerly and 
easterly winds blow in a year at different parts 
of the island. Under the term westerly are 
included the north-west, west, south-west, and 
south; the term easterly is taken in the same 
latitude. 


Years of WInp. 
Observ. Places. Westerly , Easterly 
10) London). s.3)< 2,4. 288 132 
7 {lancaster . . +] 216 149 
51 jLiverpool. . ./| 190 175 
*) |Dumfries . oi he FD 137.5 
10 |Branxholm, fifty- 
four miles south- 
_{| west of Berwick | 232 133 
7 jCambuslang . .{ 214 15) 
8 |Hawkhill, near 
Edinburgh . 229.5 135.5 
Mean 220.3 144.7 


i 


In Ireland the south-west and west are the 
grand trade-winds, blowing most in summer, 
autumn, and winter, and least in spring. The 
north-east blows most in spring, and nearly 


double to what it.does in autumn and winter. - 


he south-east and north-west are nearly equal, 
and are most frequent after the south-west and 
West. - 
At Copenhagen the prevailing winds are the 
east and south-east ; at Stockholm, the west and 


north. In Russia, from'an average of a register. 


of 16 years, the winds blow 


from November to 
April in the following ordex: Ke ; 


W. N.W. E. S.W. S. N.ELN. S&S, 
Days 45 26.23 22 20 19-14-12 


And during the other six months, 


W. N.W. E. S.W. S. N.E. N. S.E.L- 
Days 27 27 19 24 22 15 32 18 


The west wind blows during the whole year 
72 days; the north-west 58; the south-west and 
north 46 days each. During summer it is calm 
for 41 days, and during winter for 21. In Nor- 
way, the most frequent winds are the south, the 
South-west, and south-east. The wind at Bergen 
is seldom directly west, but generally south-west 
or south-east; a north-west, and especial ya 
north-east wind, are but litle known there. 

From the whole of these facts, it appears that 
the most frequent winds on the south coasts of Eu- 
rope are the north, the north-east, and north-west; 
and on the western coast, the south-west: that 
in the interior parts which lie most contiguous to 
the Atlantic ocean, south-west winds are also 
most frequent; but that easterly winds prevail 
in Germany. Westerly winds are also most fre- 
quent on the north-east coast of Asia, 

It is probable that the winds are more con- 
stant in the south temperate zone, which is in a 
great measure covered with water, than in the 
north temperate zone, where their direction must 
be frequently interrupted and altered by moun-) 
tains and other causes. ; 

M. De la Caille, who was sent thither by the: 
French king to make astronomical observations, 
informs us, that at the Cape of Good Hope the’ 
main winds are the south-eastand north-west; that 
other winds seldom last longer than a few days; 
and that the east and north-east winds blow very~ 
seldom. The south-east wind blows in most 
months of the year, but chiefly from October to 
April; the north-west prevails during the other’ 
six monihs, bringing along with it rain, and 
tempesis, and hurricanes. Between the Cape of 
Good Hope and New Holland, the winds are 
commonly westerly, and blow in the follow- 
ing order: north-west, south-west, west, north, . 

in the Great South Sea, from latitude 30° to 
40° south, the south-east trade-wind blows most 
frequently, especially when the sun approaches 
the tropic of Capricorn; the wind next to it in 
frequency is the north-west, and next to that is 
the south-west. From south latitude 40° to 30°, 
the prevailing wind is the north-west, and next 
the south-west. Krom 50° to 60°, the most fre~- 
quent wind is also the north-west, and next to it- 
is the west. 

‘Phus it appears that the trade-winds some-. 
times extend farther into the south temperate 
zone than their usual limits, particularly during. 
summer; that beyond their influence the winds 
are commonly westerly, and that they blow. 
in the following order: north-west, south-west, 
west. , 

Such is the present state of the history of the 
direction of the winds. In the torrid zone they 
blow constantly from the north-east on the north 
side of the equator, and from the south east on| 
the south side of it. In the north temperate zone. 
they blow most frequently from the south-west ; 
in the south temperate zone from the north-west, 
changing, however, frequently to all points .of 
the compass; and in the north temperate zone 
blowing, particularly during spring, from the 
north-east. 

As to the velocity of the wind, its variations . 
are almost infinite; from the gentlest breeze, to’ 
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the hurricane which tears up trees aid blows 
down houses. It has been remarked , that our 
most vielent winds take place when neither the 
heat nor the cold is greatest; that violent winds 
generally extend ever a great traet of country, 
und that they are accompanied by sudden end 
great falls in the mercury of the barometer. ‘The 
reason appears to be, that violent winds succeed 
the precipitation in rain of a large quantity of 
vapour, which previously constituted a part of 
the bulk of the atmosphere ; and this precipita- 
tion cannot take place when thé general tem- 
perature approaches to either extreme, ‘The 
wind is sometimes very violent at a distance 
from the earth, while it is quite calm at its sur- 
face. On one occasion Lunardi went at the rate 
of 70 miles an hour in his balloon; though it was 
quiie calm at Edinburgh when he ascended, arid 
continued so during his whole voyage.’ The 
same thing happened to Garnerin and his 
companion in their aerostatic voyage to Col- 
‘chester, This again may be illustrated by the 
motions of dense fluids, which are always im- 
peded in the parts contiguous to the sides aiid 
bottom of the vessels; and the same thing hap- 
pens in tide-rivers, where the boatman, when he 
wishes to proceed with the tide, commits himself 
to the middle of the stream: but when he has to 
strive against it, he keeps close to*the shore. 
It is, therefore, not the upper parts of the atmo- 
sphere which are accelerated; but the lower are 
retarded by friction against’the surface of the 
earth. — 

The following table, drawn up by Mr. 
Smeaton, will give the reader a pretty precise 
idea of the velocity df the wind in different cir- 
cumstances : : 


‘| Miles 


nie bh Perpendicular Force on one 
per ra d square Foot, in Avoirdupois 
Hour. | "|! Pounds and Parts. 
1 1.47 .005 Hardly perceptible 
: ry On t Just perceptible 
4 5.87 .079 
5 7 33 133% Gently pleasant 
10 14 67 492 : 
15 29. 1.107 t Pleasant, brisk 
20 29.34 | 1.968 ? é 
o5.-|''36,67° 13.078 ¢ ¥ory Brisk 
30 44.01 | 4.429 : ; 
35 | 51,34 | 6.027 ‘ Pete 
40 58.68. | 7.873 . : 
45 | 66.01 | 9.963 ‘ai fog AOD 
50 73.35 |12.300 Storm or tempest 
— 60 88.02 {17.715 Great storm 
80 | 117.36 {31.490 Hurricane 
Hurricane that tears} 
100° | 146.7 re - up trees, and carries} 


buildings before it. 


WINDAGE OF A GUN, isthe difference 
between the diameter of the bore of the gun 
and the diameter of the ball. 

Heretofore the windage appointed in the 
English service, viz. 1-20th of the diameter of 
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made to diminish the windage, which cannot 
fail to be of very great advantage ; as the shot 
will both go much truer, and haye less room 
to bounce about from side to side, to the great 
damage of the gun; and besides, much Jess 
powder will serve for fhe same eflect, as in 
some cases 4% or 4 the inflamed powder escapes 
by the windage. The French allowance o 
windage is 1-25th of the diameter of the ball, 
For mote on this subject, see the valuable ex+ 
periments described in Hatton’s Tracts, vols. 
Mi, and it. 

WINDAW, a town of the duchy of Cours 
land, with a castle, and a harbour at the mouth 
of the Wetaw; in the Balti¢, 76 miles N.W. 
of Mittaw, and 100 N. of Memel. Lon. 22. 
5 E. Lat. 57. 20 N. : 

WINDBOUND. a. (wind and boznd.¥ 
Confined by contrary winds (Spectator). 

WINDEGG. s. An egy not impregnated ; 
an ego that does net contain the principles of 
life (Brown). 

WINDER. s. (from wind.y-1. An instru 
ment or person by which any thing is turned, 
round (Swift). 3. A plant that twists itself 
round others (Bacon). 

WINDERMERE-WATER, or Winans — 
DER-MERE, the most extensive lake in Eng- 
land,.lying between Westmorland and Lan- 
cashire. It extends 10 miles from N. to 8., 
but in no part broader than a mile; and ex- 
hibits a greater variety of fine laridseapes thant 
any lake in England. It is famous for its fine 
char, and abounds also with trout, perch, pike, 
andeel. It has a communication on the W. 
with Esthwaite- water ; and its principal feed- 
ers'are the rivers Rothay and Brathay. This 
lake is frequently intersected by promontories, 
and spotted with islands. Among these, the. 
Holme, or Great Island, an oblong tract of 30 
acres, crosses the lake in an oblique line, sur- 
rounded by a number of inferior isles, finely: 
wooded. Not one bulrush, or swampy reed, 
defiles the margin of this lake. 

WINDFALL. s. (wind and fall.) 1- Fruit 
blown down from the tree (Zivelyn). 2. An. 
unexpected legacv. | * 

WIND-FLOWER, in botany. See ANE- 
MONE. 463 , 

WIND-GALL, a puffy kind of swelling or 
tumour on the joints of horses which yields to 
the pressure of the finger, but, upon removing 
the pressure, recovers itself, and pushes out as 
before. It has been thus named from a false no- 
tion of its containing nothing but air, or wind. 
‘These tumours are often seated on both sides of 
the back-sinew. of a horse, above'the fetlock on 
the fore-legs, but most frequently on the hind= 
legs, They are quite loose and detached from 
the parts on which they grow, and ‘exhibit the 
same signs wherever they are met with, whe-_ 
therin the hocks orabout the’ knees ; for these. 
swellings are not’ confined to the lower'limbs 


only, but, appear. in any of those. parts, of a,» 
horse’s body where the cellular membrane can 
be easily separated; and they exist, for the 
, most part, without occasioning any pain. q 
Wind-galls are usually caused by. riding om 


the ball, which has been used almost from the 
beginning, has been far too much, owing, per- 
haps, to the first want of roundness im the ball, 
or to rust, foulness, or irregularities in the bore 
ef the gun, But lately a beginning has been 
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very hard roads, or on dry hilly grounds. Some- 
tines travelling horses, when they are worked 
too young, before the limbs are grown. firm 
and vigorous, will have them. Gibson says 
they sometimes proceed from constitutional 
weakness, especially in bulky horses. They 
generally recover, however, with a day’s rest. 
Those flatulent swellings; indeed, that come 
in the ligaments of the hocks are always trou- 
blesome, disfigure the animal, and, unless 
speedily assisted, will cause incurable lameness. 
At first they are but small, but in time they 


_ grow to the size of a pullet’s egg perhaps, and 


pash out on each side of the hollow of the hock. 
swellings of the same kind also appear above 
the knee, where they often precede a diseased 
joint. Very small similar swellings under the 


_fore-part of the knee, in the interstices of both 


sides of thejoint, are also dangerous ; but these 
seldom happen, and are usually caused by some 
violent strain, especially when a horse falls 


_ down upon a descent with his whole Weight 


~ 


upon his knees. The other flatulent swellings 


__ which horses are subject to seldom cawse lame- 
ness, but are, for the most part, easily cured. 


We mean those thatarise in the insterstices of 
the large muscles of the hips and thighs, which 


_ are distended like little bladders filled with air. 


_ These come by strains and over exertion ; for 


draught horses are the most subject to them of 


_allothers. Wind-galls that proceed from mere 


weakness are seldom curable, unless the con- 


_ stitution can be improved; but we ofteri see 


horses that were subject to wind-galls when 
young get the better of them as they grow to 
maturity. 

Wind-galls that proceed from hard riding, 


_or the other causes above-mentioned, are more 


_ always disfigure the part where 
ated; and therefore young hoises of value 
_ ought not to travel much, especially with heavy 


easily prevented than cured; for though few 


horses go lame with these tumours, yet they 
they are situ- 


_Tiders, before they come to their full strength, 


If they swell about the pasterns, and the swell- 
‘Ing does not ascend towards the knee, but 


with an apparent fulness on each side the back 
sinew, it 1s to be suspected wind-galls are 
taking place. With a view to prevent their 


_ progress, Gibson advises us to bathe them well 
with vinegar or vefjuice, or other powerful 


~ astringents. 


But when wind-gails are grown pretty large, 


they feel like kernels or indurated glands. If 


these be in the hind legs, it is scarce worth 


while to meddle with them; as we see many. 


_ good hacks and road horses travel long journeys 
with these defects without going lame; hut 


ters. 


when they are situated on the fore-legs they 
are apt to make a horse trip and stumble, or, at 
least, appear very stiff after riding. In this 
ease the cure may be attempted by mild blis- 
Some merely pierce them with a lancet, 


_ but that often inflames and renders them more 


obstinate, whilst blisters, often repeated, dis- 


-Sipate them effectually. Gibson says, blistering 
gta has this effect in those wind-galls that, 
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arise above the fetlock, and sometimes he has 
kuown blisteriug alone to suceeed in these 
tumours when sitaated on the hocks; but this 
has been repeated, at times, for the space of a 
year or a year and a half, working the horse as 
usual in all the intervals. These accidents 
happen chiefly to coach-horses and others that 
draw heavy loads, and the best way to manage 
their blisters is this: a little blisteriug oint. 
ment should be laid on every other day fora 
week, which brings on a plentiful discharge, 
and when this is dried up, which generally 
happens in a few days, the horse may zo to his 
usual work for three weeks or a month, after 
which the blistering may be repeated, if jt bea 
convenient time for the owner, or at any other 
season when the horse can have a little rest. 
Horses have been blistered in this manner six 
or eight times within the year, by which means 
they daily got some ground. ‘The swellings 
gradually were reduced, the parts strengthened, 
and no manner of blemish has been left, nor 
any loss of hair, and the lameness has been en- 
tirely removed. Firing is, indeed, a more ex- 
peditious remedy, being but a single eperation, 
which is seldom or never repeated ; yet firing 
not only leaves blemishes, but Gibson asserts, 
it is, for the mest part, an imperfect cure, as 
there always remains a stiffness and fulness 
about the joint; and the only good obtained 
by itis, that it stops the progress of the malady, 
and renders the horse much more useful than 
he was before the operation. 

For those flatulent swellings that sometimes 
rise near the joint of a horse’s knee, if astrin- 
gent applications have not force enough to res 
move them, the best way is to blister without 
delay, for when these are seated near the knee 
they prove dangerous, unless speedily removed. 
For this reason firing is also proper after blis- 
tering; but this should be done with a small 
iron, and the lines or rases made as near to one 
another as possible, afterwards covering .the 
whole knee with a mercurial application. 

WIND-GAGE, See ANEMOMETER. 

WIND-GUN.. Sce Arr-cun. 

WIUNDINESS. s. (from windy.) 1. Ful- 
ness of wind; flatulence (Floyer). 2. Ten- 
dency to generate wind (Bacon). 3. Tymour; 

uffiness (Brerewood). 

WINDING. s. (from wind.) Flexure ; 
meander (Addison). 

WUNDINGSHEET, s. (wind and sheet.) 
A sheet in which the dead. are enwrapped 
(Shakspeare). 

WINDLASS, or WinDLACcE, a particular 
machine used for raising heayy weights, as 
guns, stones, anchors, &c, “uy. 

This is a very simple machine, consisting 
only of an axis or roller, supported horizontally 
at the two ends by two pieces of wood anda 
pulley: the two pieces of wood meet at top, 
being placed diagonally so as to prop each 
other ; and the axis or roller goes through the 
two pieces, and turns in them. The pulley is 
fastened at top, where the pieces join. Lastly, 
there are two staves or naad- aba which ge 
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through the roller, to turn it by ; and the rope, 
which comes over the pulley, is wound off and 
on the:same. dd | 
WinpD1tass, ia ship, is an instrument, in 
small ships placed “upon the deck, just abaft 
the foremast. It is made ofa piece of timber 
six or eight feet square, in form of an axle- 
tree, whose length 1s placed horizontally upon 
two pieces of wood at the ends, and upon 
which it is tarned about by the help of hand- 
spikes put into holes made for that purpose. 
This instrument serves for weighing anchors, 
or hoisting of any weight in or out of the 
ship, and will purchase much more than any 
capstan, and that without any danger to those 
who heave: for if in heaving the windlass 
about any of the handspikes should happen to 
break, the windlass would pall of itself. ” 
WINDMILL, a machine turned by the 
power of the wind, which is caused to act 
upon vanes or sails, and give them a rotary 
motion. The external structure of the com- 
mon windmill is well known to every person, 
but the interior mechanism not being so ge- 
nerally understood, we have given (in plate 
175) a vertical section of a whole mull, which 
is upon the best construction. ‘The four sails 
are fixed to an iron axis AA, by screwing 
them to an iron cross at one end of it. Two 
of these sails sre marked BB; upon the axis 
within the mill a cog wheel D is fixed, and 
this turns a wheel C, on the upper end of a 
vertical shaft, EE, extending from the top to 
the bottom of the mill, to turn the machinery: 
on the lower end of it is a large wheel F, 
which turns two pinions @ a, upon the spindles 
of the mill-stones 4 l; these are on the same 
construction as those described in our article 
FLour-MILL, to which we refer. AtGisa 
wheel upon the main axis, giving motion to a 
pinion on an horizontal’ shaft H, which has 
one or more wheels upon it, to receive an 
endless rope for turning the bolting and dress- 
ing machines; for a description of which see 
Bo.tTinG=M1ILL, ~ : 
We will now enter more fully into the me- 
chanism of the upper part of the mill, which 
is called its head or cap, marked TI, and con- 
tains the axis A A. ‘This is supported upon 
bearings, one near the sails and the other at its 
extreme end, as is Shewn in fig. 2, plate 176, 
which is an horizontal section of the head, 
shewing the circular kirb or wooden ring K, 
and the framing which is bolted upon it to 
support the axis. RRA th A 
The construction of the axis is shewn in 
figs. 3 and 4.of plate 176. It consists of an 
octagonal iron shaft with two cylindrical necks 
at c and d, where it rests upon its bearings, 
At the end it has a kind of box e, which has 
two mortices through it in perpendicular di- 
rections to receive the sails B B. ‘At the back 
of one of these mortices, and the front of the 
other, a projecting arm is left in the casting to 
receive screw bolts, which hold the sails fast 
in the mortices: the cog wheel is fitted on at 
D, its arms being bolted ‘against a flaunch, cast 


on the axis. 


‘little explanation. 
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The sails are braced by an irom 
stay f to each arm, proceeding from the end of 
a pole g, which is fixed at the end of the cast 
iron axis. The sails are formed of a sail cloth, 
spread upon a kind of lattice-work or framing, 
composed of rails morticed into the arms of the 
sails BB. .The plane of these frames is in- 
élined to the plane of the sails’ motion, at such 
an angle, that the wind blowing in the direc- 
tion of the axis, acts upon them as inclined 
planes, and turns them about, with a power 
proportionate to the size of the sails and force 
of the wind. It is necessary as the wind 
changes its direction to turn the sails about, 
that the axis may be always in the direction of 
the wind; this motion is eflected by turning the 
head of the mill round upen the walls or frame 
LL, composing the body of the mill. ~ At the 
top of this is a circular kirb, upon which a 
number of rollers are placed, and the kirb K of 
the cap lies upon these rollers, which are kept 
equidistant from each other by their centre 
pits being fitted into a circular hoop. By this — 
means, though the head with the wheels and — 


sails weigh many tons, they can be turned 


round to face the wind by a slight power; but 
in the best kind of windmill, such as is repre- 
sented in our plate 175, the head is contrived 
to turn itself about whenever the wind changes. 
This is done by a small pair of sails M, fixed 
up in a frame projecting from -the back of the 
head ; it has a wheel upon its axis turning an- 
other upon an inclined axis h, and this has a 
pinion turning a wheel é upon a vertical axis, 
at the lower end of which is a pinion working 
in a range of cogs, fixed round in the outside 
of the kirb. By this means, whenever the vane © 
M is turned it moves the head of the mill — 
slowly round; and with proportionate power. — 
Now if ever the wind varies in the least from 
the direction of the axis, it acts obliquely upon 
the’ vanes M, and turns them round, at the 
saine time setting the head ight again. But 
when the axis is right, the wind blows in the 
plane of the vanes, and has no effect upon 
them. The head of the mill is kept firmly in 


its place by rollers, figs. 5 and 6 ; the frames of 


these are bolted to the lower side of the framing 
of the head,’ and then the rollers apply to the 
inside of the kirb K: there are eight of these — 
rollers, four of each kind. The pivot at the 
upper end of the vertical shaft E ts supported 
in a bearing bolted to a cross beam in the: 
framing of the head of the mill, and this is 
precisely in the centre of the head, that it may 
not vary as the head turns round. Many other. 
things are so evident in the drawings as to need 
Such are the walls N N, 
the different floors OO: at P P isa circular 
gallery all round the mill for the miller to go 
round, to take the cloth off the sails in high 
winds, or when the mill is to stop ; thisis done 
by untying the cloth at the extremity of the 
sails, and twisting it up like a rope, and tying 
the end of it again, in which state it presents — 
no surface to the wind. At Q is a roller turn- 
ed round bya wheel'on the vertical shaft Bg 
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itis used to draw up the sacks ofcorn.from the 
bottom of the mill into the upper part, which 
is used as a storehouse. 

, For other particulars connected with wind- 
mills the reader may consult Smeaton’s Expe- 
rimental Enquiries, and Gregory's Mechanics. 
~ WINDOW, an aperture or open place in 


the wall of a house to let in the light. (See 


- ARCHITECTURE.) The word is Welchi, uyné 


. dor, signifying the passage for the wind. Win- 


dow is yet provincially denominated windor in 
Lancashire; i. e. wind-door, or the passage for 
air, as that for people was peculiarly called the 
door, Before the use of glass became general, 
which was not till towards the end of the 
twelfth century, the windows in Britain seem 
generally to have been composed of paper. 
Properly prepared with oil, this forms no con- 


_temptible defence against the intrusions of the 


weather, and makes no incompetent opening 
for the admission of the light. It is still used 
by our architects for the temporary windows 
of unfinished houses, and not unfrequently for 
the regular ones of our work-shops. But some 
of the principal buildings we may reasonably 
suppose to have been windowed in a superior 
manner. ‘They could, however, be furnished 
merely with lattices of wood or sheets of linen, 


as these two remained the only furniture of 


our cathedrals nearly to the eighth century; 
and the lattices continued in some of the 
meaner towns of Lancashire to the eighteenth; 
and in many districts of Wales, and many of 
the adjoining parts of England, are in use even 
to the present moment. These seem all to 
have been fixed in frames that were called 
capsamenta, and now therefore casements in 
Wales and Lancashire. © 

To Wi/nnow. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To furnish with windows (J¥otton). 2. To 
place at a window (Shakspeare). 3. To break 
into openings (Shakspeare). 


WI/NDPIPE. s. (wind andi pipe.) The pas- 


sage for the breath (drbuthnot). 


‘WIND-SAILS, in a ship, are made of the 
common sail cloth, and are usually between 
twenty-five and thirty feet long, according to 
the size of the ship, and are of the form of a 
cone ending obtusely : when they are made use 


of, they are hoisted by ropes to about two- 


thirds or more of their height, with their bases 
distended circularly hoops, and their apex 
hanging downwards in the hatchways of the 
ship; above each of these one of the common 
sails is so disposed, that the greatest part of the 
air rushing against it is directed into the wind- 
sail, and conveyed, as through a funnel, into 


the upper parts of the body of the ship. 
WINDSHEIM, an imperial town of Fran-- 


conia, 28 miles S.W. of Wurtzburg, and 36 
S.S.W. of Bamberg. Lon. 10,25 E. Lat. 
49. 25 N. 

WINDSOR, a totvn of Vermont, in the 


county of Windsor, where the assembly com- 


monly holds. its session, although Bennington 


is the-principal town. It is seated on the river 
Connecticut, 98. miles N.E. of Bennington. 
' Winpsor, a. town of the state of Connec- 
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ticut, situate on the river Connecticut, three 
miles N. of Hartford. 
WInpsor, a town of N. Carolina, situate 
on the Cushai, 23 miles W. of Edenton. _ 
Wiwpsor, a considerable borough in Berks 
shire, seated on an eminence, on the Thames, 
with amarket on Saturday. It is celebrated 
for its magnificent castle, built originally by 
William the Conqueror, and enlarged by 
Tlenry I. It was the residence of the suca 
ceeding monarchs, till Edward III. (who was 
born in it) caused the ancient building to be 
taken down, and erected the present structure 
and St. George’s chapel, and instituted the 
order of the garter. Great additions were 
made to it by, Edward IV., Henty VIL, 
Henry VII. and Elisabeth. Charles II. re~ 
stored the castle to its pristine splendout: he 
enlarged the windows, and made them regu- 
Jar; furnished the royal apartments with paint- 
ings; enlarged the terrace walk, made by queen 
Elisabeth on the N. side of the castle; and 
earned another terrace round the E. and S. 
sides. His present majesty has also made very 
fine improvements in it: This castle is seated 
on a high hill, which rises by a gentle ascent. 
On the declivity of this hill is the fine terrace, 
faced with a rampart of freestone, 1870 feet 
in length: it is one of the noblest walks in 
Europe, with respect to strength, grandeur, 
and prospects. From that part of the castle, 
called the Round Tower, is an extensive view 
to London, and into the counties of Berks, 
Middlesex, Essex, Herts, Bucks, Oxford, 
Wilts, Hants, Surry, Sussex, Kent, and Beds 
ford. St, George’s Chapel, or the collegiate 
church, which stands between the upper and 
lower courts, is a beautiful Gothic structure, 
originally erected by Edward III., in 1377, in 
honour of the order of the garter. Edward LV., 
finding it not completed, enlarged the design, 
and began. the present: building, which was 
finished by Henry VII: The interior archi- 
tecture is greatly admired, particularly its 
stone roof; and the whole was repaired and 
beautified in 1790. In this chapel are interred 
Henry VI, Edward 1V., Henry VIII., his 
queen Jane Seymour, and Charles I. The 
royal foundations in this castle are;. the order 
of the garter, instituted in 1349, consisting of 
the sovereign, and 25 knights companions, 
exclusive of the princes of the blood royal ; 
and the royal college of St. George, consisting 
of a'dean, !2@ canons, seven minor canons, and 
18° poor knights. Opposite the S.E. side of 
the castle is a modern-built mansion, called 
the Queen’s Lodge, which is the royal resi-« 
dence in summer; and below this is the Lower 
Lodge, for the accommodation of the younger 
branches of the royal family. Adjoining the 
Queen’s Lodge is the Little Park, which ex- 
tends reund the N. and E, sides of the castle, 
and. forms a beautiful lawn, four miles in cir- 
cumference. On the S. side of the town is 
the Great Park, which is 14 miles in circume 
ference. It has a noble road from the town, 
through a double plantation of trees, to the — 
Ranger’s Lodge, which was iM Gs resis’ 
2 
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-dence of William duke of Cumberland, who 
laid out vast sums in the decoration of different 
parts of the park. On the death of the last 
ranger, Henry Frederic duke of Cumberland, 
his majesty tock the management of this park 
into his,own hands: and the improvements 
made by his majesty are very considerable 
with respect to azricultural utility, as well as 
rural beauty. Windsor is 17 miles E. by N. 
_ of Reading, and 22 W.of London. Lon. 0. 
36.W.. Lat: 54.30 N. 

WInpsor rorest, a forest in the E. part 
of Berkshire, 30 miles in circumference. 
Though the soil is generally barren and un- 
cultivated it is finely diversified by hills and 
dales, woods and lawns, and delightful villas. 
It contains several towns and villages, of which 
Oakingham, near the centre of the forest, is 
the principal. 

WINDWARD. ad. (from wind.) Toward 

the wind. . 
' WINDY. a. (from wind.) 1. Consisting 
of wind (Bacon). 2. Next the wind (Shak- 
' speare). 3. Empty; airy (South). 4. Tem- 
pestuous; molested with wind (Milton). 5. 
Puffy; flatulent (Shakspeare). 


WINE, the fermented juice of the grape 
. or other vegetable fruits, as beer or wash is the 
fermented decoction of vegetable seeds, for which 
see Sprrits distilled. _ ‘ 


There is a considerable number of ripe fruits 


from which a sweet liquor may be expressed, 
having, at the same time; a certain degree of 
acidity. Ofsuch fruits we have in this country 
the apple, the cherry, the gooseberry, the cur- 
rant, &c.: but by far the most valuable of these 
fruits is the grape, which grows luxuriantly in 
the southern parts of Europe. 

From grapes fully ripe may be expressed a 
liquid of a sweet taste, to which the name of 
must has been given. This liquid is composed 
almost entirely of five ingredients, viz. water, su- 
gar, jelly, gluten, and tartaric acid partly satu- 
rated with potash. The quantity of sugar which 
- thoroughly ripe grapes contain is considerable : 
it may be obtained in crystals by evaporating 
must to the consistence of syrup, and then setting 
the liquor aside for Some months. The crystals 
of sugar are gradually formed. From a French 
pint of must the marquis de Bullion extracted 
half (French) of sugar, and one-tenth of an ounce 
of tartar. Aecording to Proust the Muscadine 
grape contains about. 30 per eent. of a peculiar 
species of sugar. 

When must is put into the temperature of 
about 70°, the different ingredients begin to act 
upon each other, and what is called the vinous 
fermentation commences; and as this change 
takes place without adding any ferment, it is 
obvious that the requisite substance is. present 
in the juice. 
found by Fabroni to be analogous to the gluten 
of plants; and gluten being substitued for it, the 
fermentation succeeded. The formation of wine 
then is owing to the action of this glutinous mat- 
teron the saccharine substance of the juice, pre- 
cisely as takes place in the fermentation of ale. 

We have of late years been so much in the ha- 
bit of importing and drinking foreign wines, and 
the folly of pride and parade seems so much to 
Tesist the introduction of domestic wines, that a 


This substance was separated and 
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proper attention has seldom been paid to ihe 
manufacture of the latter. Yet when such atten- 
tien has been paid it has been attended with 
abundant success. The writer-of this article 
has tasted a wine as clear, rich, and racy, pre- 
duced from a free use of the best jar raisins, ae 
the best foreign Malaga or Mountain. Yet the 
fresh juice of our domestic fruits may perhaps be 
employed still more advantageously; and the 
lighter foreign wines, as Bucellas, Tenerif, and 
Lisbon, may be and have been so accurately imi- 
tated by the employment of English grapes and 
currant juice, with a due proportion of sugar, 
arid @ proper attention updn the process of fer- 
mentation (which is a poixt of the utmost im- 
portance); as to deceive professed judges and im- 
porters. 

It has, again, beer enquired whether the ex- 
hilarating power or spirit contained in wine is 
pure alechol, the same as that obtained by dis- 
tillation. ‘The more common opinion has hither- 
to been; that the alcohol obtained by the distil- 
lation of wine does not exist ready formed in the 
liquor; but is principally a product of the opera- 
tion arising out of a new arrangement of its ul- 


timate elements. There isa very excellent paper . 


of Mr. Brande’s, however, introduced into the 
Phil. Trans. for 1811, which has not only suffi- 
ciently proved the existence of such alcohol, but 
contains a useful table of its relative proportion 
in different wines, and, consequently, shows us 
their relative potency. pe) 
“ The proofs,” says Mr. Brande, “ which have 
been brought forward in support of the common 
theory are chiefly founded on the researches of 
Fabroni,; who attempted to separate alcohol by 
saturating the wine with dry subcarbonat of 
potash, but did not succeed, although by the 
same means he could detect very minute portions 
of alcohol, which had been purposely added. 
“To obtain satisfactory results from many of 
the following experiments, it became necessary 


to employ wines to/which little or no spirit had 


been added; for very considerable addition of 
brandy is made to most of the common wines, 
even before they are imported into this coun- 
try. I therefore occasionally used Burgundy, 
Hermitage, Cote Roti, Champagne, Frontignac, 
and some other French wines; to which, when 
of the best quality, no spirit can be added, as 
even the smallest proportion impairs the delicacy 
of their flavour, and is, consequently, readily de- 
tected by those who are accustomed to taste 
them. For these, and for the opportunity of ex- 
amining many of the scarce wines enumerated 
in the table annexed to this paper, Lam indebted 
to the liberality of the right honourable sir Joseph 
Banks. 2 

‘“* Dr. Baillie, who took considerable interest in 


this investigation, was also kind enough to pro-- 


cure for me some Port wine, sent from Portugal 


for the express purpose of ascertaining how long 


- 


it would remain sound, without any addition — 


whatever of spirit having been made to it. 


«¢ Lastly, 1 employed raisin wine, which had — 


been fermented without the addition of spirit. 
_“ At a very early period of the present inquiry 
I ascertained by the following experiments, that 

the separation of the alcohol by means of sub-) 


carbonat of potash was interfered with, and of-— 


ten wholly prevented by some of the other ingre~ 
dients of the wine. ee 


* 


“ A pint of Port wine was put into a retort 


placed in a sand heat, and eight fluid ounces 
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were distilfed over, which, by saturation with 
dry subcarbonat of potash, afforded about three 
fluid ounces of tolerably pure spirit floating on 
the surface. 

“‘T repeated this distillation precisely under the 
same circumstances, and mixed the distilled li- 
quor with the residuum in the retort, conceiving, 
that, if the spirit were a product, I now should 
have no difficulty in separating it from the wine 


by the addition of subcarbonat of potash: but, . 


although every precaution was taken, no spirit 
separated ; a portion of the subcarbonat, in com- 
bination with some of the ingredients of the 
‘wine, formed a gelatinous compound, and thus 
prevented the appearance of the alcohof” 

‘It has been remarked by Fabroni, in a 
valuable Memoir, that one-hundredth part of 
alcohol purposely added to wine may be separated 
by subcarbonat of potash; but several repeti- 
tious of the experiment have not enabled me to 
verify this result: when however a considerable 
addition of alcohol has been made to the wine, a 
part of it may be again obtained by saturation 
with the subcarbonat. The necessary addition 
of spirit to Port wine, for this purpose, will be 
seen by the following experiments. 

“* Four ounces of dry and warm subearbonat of 
potash were added to eight fluid ounces of Port 
wine, which was previously ascertained to afford 
by distillization 20 per cent. of alcohol (by mea- 
sure) of the specific gravity of 0-825 at 60°. 

“¢ In twenty-four hours the mixture had sepa- 
rated into two distinct portions; at the bottom 
of the vessel was a strong solution of the subcar- 
bonat, upon which floated a gelatinous:substance, 
of such consistency as to prevent the escape of 
the liquor beneath when the vessel was inverted, 
and which appeared to contain the alcohol of the 
wine, with the principal part of the extract, tan, 
and colouring matter, some of the subcarbonat, 
and a portion of water; but as these experi- 
ments relate chiefly to the spirit contained in 
wine, the other oa were not minutely 
examined. 

*¢ Tovseven fluid ounces of the same wine, I 
added one fluid ounce of alcohol (specific gravity 
0°825), and the same quantity of the subcarbonat 
of potash as in the last experiment; but after 
twenty-four hours had elapsed no distinct se- 
paration of the alcohol had taken place. 

“* When two fluid ounces of alcohol were added 
to six fluid ounces. of the wine, and the mixture 
allowed to remain undisturbed for the same 
length of time as in the former experiments, a 
stratum of impure alcohol, of about a quarter 
of an inch in thickness, separated on the surface, 

‘¢ The addition of three fluid ounces of the al- 
cohol to five fluid ounces of the wine, formed 
a mixture from which a quantity of spirit readily 
separated on) the surface, when the subcarbonat 
was added, and the gelatinous compound sunk 
nearly to the bottom of the vessel, there bcitg 
below it a strong sglution of the subcarbonat. 

‘When in these experiments Madeira and Sher- 
ry were employed instead of Port wine, the results 
were nearly similar. 

-* It was suggested to me by Dr. Wollaston, 
that, if the wine were previously deprived of its 
acid, the subsequent separation of the alcohol, 
by means of potash, might be less interfered 
with. I therefore added, to eight fluid ounces of 
Port wine, a sufficient quantity of carbonat of 
lime to saturate the acid, and separated the in- 


soluble compounds produced by means of a file” 
ter. The addition of potash rendered the filtered 

liquor turbid, some soluble salt of lime, probably 

the malate, having passed through the paper ; 

but the separation “of ulcohol was as indistinct 

as in the experiments just related. 

“ Itis commonly stated that the addition of 
lime water to wine not only forms insoluble com- 
pounds with the acids, but also with the colour- 
ing matter, and that these ingredients may be 
thus separated without heat; but on repeating 
these experiments they did not succeed, nor 
could I devise any mode of perfectly separating 
the acids, and the extractive and colouring mat- 
ter (excepting by distillation), which did not in- 
terfere with the alcohol. 

“* If the spirit afforded by the distillation of 
wine were a product, and not an educt, I con- 
ceived that by performing the distillation at 
different temperatures, different proportions of 
spirit should be obtained. 

“I'he following are the exper iments made to 
ascettain this point. 

“* Four ounces of dried muriat of lime were dis- 
solved in eight fluid ounces of the Port wine em- 
ployed in the former experimenis: by this addi- 
tion, ihe boiling point of the wine, which was 
190° Fahrenheit, was raised to 200°. The solu- 
tion was put into a retort placed in a sand heat, 
and was kept boiling uniil four fluid ounces had 
passed over into the receiver, the specific gravity 
of which was 0°96316 at 60° Fahrenheit. 

“'i’he experiment was repeated with eight fiuid 
ounces of the wine without any addition, and 


‘the same quantity was distilled over, as in the 


last experiment: its specific gravity at 60° Fah- 
renheit, was 096311. 

“ Hight fluid ounces ofthe wine were distilled 
in a water bath; whea four fluid ounces had 
passed over, the heat was withdrawn. The spe- 
cific gravity of the liquor in the receiver was 
096320 at 60° Tahrenheit. 

“ The same quantity of the wine, as in the last 
experiment, was distilled at a temperature not 
exceeding 180° Fahrenheit. This temperature 
was kept up from four to five hours, for five suc- 
cessive days, at the end of which period four 
ounces having passed into the receiver, its spe~ 
cific gravity at 60° was ascertained to be 0 96314. 

‘it may be concluded, from these results, that 
the proportion of alcohol is net influenced by the 
temperature at which wine is distilled, the va- 
riation of the specific gravities in the above ex- 
periments being even less than might have been 
expected, when the delicacy of the operation by 
which they are ascertained is considered. 

‘¢T have repeated\y endeavoured to separate the 
spirit from wine by subjecting it to low tem- 
peratures, with a view to freeze the aqueous 
part; but when the temperature is sufficiently 
reduced the whole of the wine forms a spongy 
cake of ice. 

“Ina mixture of one fluid ounce of alcohol with 
three of water, I dissolved the residuary matter, 
afforded by evaporating four fluid ounces of Port 
wine, and attempted to separate the alcohol from 
this artificial mixture by freezing ; but a spongy 
cake of ice was produced as in the last experi- 
ment. 

‘¢ When the temperature is more gradually re- 
duced, and when large quantities of wine are 
operated upon, the separation of alcohol succeeds 
to a certain extent, and the portion which first 
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freezes ig principally, if not entirely, water ; 
hence in some countries this method is employed 
to render wine strong. ' 

‘Having ascertained that alcohol exists in wine 
ready formed, and thatit is not produced during 
distillation, I employed this process to discover 
the relative proportion of alcohol contained in 
different wines. 

-**¥n the following experiments the wine was 
distilled in glass retorts, and the escape of any 
uncondensed vapour was prevented by employ- 
ing sufficiently capacious receivers, well luted, 
and kept co!d during the experiment. 

“By a proper management of the heat towards 
the end of the process I could distil over nearly 
the whole of the wine without burning the resi- 
duary matter: thus, froma pint of Port wine, of 
Madeira, of Sherry, &c. I distilled off from fifteen 
fluid ounces, to fifteen fluid ounces and a half; 
and from the same quantity of Malaga, and other 
wines containing much saceharine matter, I 
could readily distil from fourteen to fifieen fluid 
ounces, 

“* Tn order to ascertain the proportion of alcohol 
with precision, pure water was added to the dis- 
tilled wine, so as nearly to make up the original 
measure of the wine, a very small allowance be- 
ing made for the space oceupied by the solid in- 
gredients of the wine, and for the inevitable. loss 
during the experiments: thus, five fluid drachms 
and a half of distilled water were added to 15 fluid 
ounces and a quarter of the liquor procured by the 
distillation ofa pint of Port wine,and in other cases 
nearly the same proportions were observed. This 
mixture of the distilled wine and water was im- 
mediately transferred into a well stopped phial, 
and having been thoroughly agitated was al- 
Jowed to remain at rest for some hours ; its spe- 
cific gravity (at the temperature of 60° Fahren- 
heit) was then very carefully ascertained, by 
weighing it in a botile holding exactly one thou- 
sand grains of distilled water at the above tem- 
perature, and the proportion of alcohol per cent. 
by measure, was estimated by a reference io Mr. 
Gilpin’s tables, the specific gravity of the stand- 
ard alcohol being 0°82500 at 60°. 

‘* As the most convenient mode of exhibiting the 
resulis of these numerous experiments, I have 
thrown them into the form of a table; in the 
first column the wine is specified ; the second 
contains its specific gravity after distillation, as 
above described ; and the third exhibits the pro- 
portion of the pure spirit, which eyery hundred 
parts of the wine contain. I have also inserted 
porter, ale, cider, brandy, and some other spiritu- 
ous liquors, for the convenience of comparing 
their strength with that of the wine. 


Specific gravity Proportion of 


after distilla- alcohol, per 
Wine. tion. cent. by 
measure, 
Port C8 eceave cece 0:97616 21°40 
Ditie sree 0°97532 22-30 
Ditto....seceeese 0°97430 23°39 
Ditto .....0.... ee 0°97400 23°71 
Ditto............°  0°97346 24-29 
DTtE 7 HAG Oa 0°97200 25°83 
Madeira. Vet weet 097810 19°34 
Ditto............ 097616 21-40 
Ditto sia oh, Videtete: & Wied 0°97380 23°93 
Dito Ts PA 0:97333 24:42 
Sherry ebie he evils 097913 18:25 
Ditto .. Uae we oe & 0'97862 18°79 
Ditto.... eeos esse, 0°97765 5 19:81” 


Specific gravity. Proportion of 


after distilla- alcohol, pes” 
W'ne. tion. cent. by 
measure. 
SHErry .ccetcccas 097700 19°83 
Oldret 0s. csveeed  O98E0 12:91 ” 
Ditto si pevee stein 0°98320 14:08 
PW saaas FNS 0°98092 16°32 
Caleavella.....0s- 0 97920 18:10 
Lisbon sis cay sieaies 0:97846 18:94 
Malaga «...eceece 0:98000 - 17:26 
Bircellasn 24 Je sie 0:97890 18:49 
Red Madeira...... 097899 18:40 
Malhnsey Madeira . 0:98090 16-40. 
Mharsallaics'.is's argvelers 0°97196 25:87 
Ditto ’.\). geeae eee. 0-98000 17°26 
Red Champagne ., 6:98608 11°30 . 
White Champagne . 0°98450 12°80 
Burgundy .....0e 0°98300 14°53 
Ditha as sien a4 ohio 0:98540 11:95 
White Hermitage . 0:97990 17°43 
‘Red Hermitage.... 0:98495 12:32 
Hoes hissed oes 0°98290 14:37 
DRO) ha eens 0 98873 8:88 
Vin de Grave ...«. 0°98450 12°80 
Frontignac .....6. 0°98452 12°79 
Cote Roti ......-. 0°98495 12:32 
Rousillon ......6. » 098005 17:26 
Cape Madetra .«.. 0 97924 18°11 
Cape Muschat.... 0:97913 18:25 , 
Constantia i. 200 0:97770 19-75 
Tent avs suds 0°98399 13:30 
Sheerah.. 6s. eees (98176 15°52 
SyWacuse; sis vice 20 0:98200 15:28 
Witte wa suite ten aah 0°98263 14:63 
"Poleayes'c</aisevinic ae 0:98760 9-88 
Raisin Wine...... 0°97205 25:77 
Grape Wine ...... 0°97925 18-1] 
Currant Wine .... 0:97696 20:55: 
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Wines, therefore, like distilled spirits, contaim 
a ceriain quantity of alcohol ina free state. They 
also contain a certain portion of acid, tartar, ex- 
tract, aroma and colouring matter. 


The acid, which has usually been regarded as — 


acetous, is rather the malic mixed with a little 
citrie, both of which are convertible into vine- 
gar by spontaneous decomposition. The wines 
that contain the greatest portion of these acids 
are those of wet and cold climates, where the 
grape-juice or must contains but a small quantity 
of sugar. These wines produce by distillation 
ihe worst brandies. 

The tartar exists partly in the must, but in a 
mich larger quantity in the wine, in: consequence 
of fermentation. 
under the article Tarrar. 

The extractive matter is contained chiefly in 
the must, and is afterwards found partly in the 
lees, though a part still exists in the wine, and 
may be produced by evaporation. Its quantity 
is diminished by age. om 

The aroma or essential smellis peculiar to the 
peculiar kind of wine ; it has never been exhi- 
bited in the form of essential oil, or condensed 


‘in any other form, 


We have already described it _ 
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She colouring material is derived chiefly from 
the must, which gives forth this material when 
the fruit is closely pressed. It may be separated 
from the wine by lime-water, and by hot, well- 
burnt charcoal, in pretty fine powder. 

The qualities of wines, however, depend not 
only upon the difference of the grapes, as con- 
taining more or less of saccharine juice and the 
acid matter which accompanies it, but also upon 
circumstances attending the process of fermenta- 
tion. ~ New wines are liable to a strong degree of 
acescency when taken into the stomach, and 
thereby occasion much flatulency and eruciations 
of acid matter ; heart-burn and violent pains in 
the stomach from spasms are also often produced ; 
and the acid matter, by passing into the intes- 
tines and mixing with the bile, is apt to eccasion 
colies or excite diarrhceas. Sweet wines are 
likewise more disposed to become acescent in 
the stomach than others: but as the quantity of 
alcohol which they contain is more considerable 
than appears sensibly te the taste, their aces- 
cency is thereby in a great measure counteracted. 
Red Port and most of the red wines have an ad- 
stringent quality, by which they strengthen the 
stomach, and prove useful in restraining inmo- 
derate evacutions ; on the contrary, those which 
are of an acid nature,as Rhenish, pass freely by 
the kidneys, and gently loosen the belly. But 
this, and perhaps all the thin or weak wines, 
though of an agreeable flavour, yet as containing 
little alcohol, are readily disposed to become 
acid in the stomach, and thereby to aggravate 
all arthritic and calculous complaints, as well as 
to produce the effects of new wine. The general 
effects of wine are, to stimulate the stomach, ex- 
hilarate the spirits, warm the habit, quicken the 
circulation, promote perspiration, and, in large 
quantities, to prove intoxicating, and powerfully 
sedative. In many disorders wine is universally 
admitied to be of important service, and espe- 
cially in fevers of the typhus kind, or of a putrid 
tendency; in which it is found to raise the pulse, 
support the strength, promote a diaphoresis, and 
to resist putrefaction; and in many cases it 
proves of more immediate advantage than the 
Peruvian bark. Delirium, which is the conse- 
quence of excessive irritability, and a defective 
state of nervous energy, is often entirely removed 
by the free use of wine. It is also a well- 
founded observation, that those who indulge in 
the use of wine are less subject to fevers of the 
malignant and intermittent kind. In the putrid 
‘sore throat, in the small-pox when attended with 
great debility and symptoms of putridity, in gan- 

_grenes, and in the plague, wine is to be consi- 


 . dered as a principal remedy ; and in almost ail 


cases of languor, and of great prostration of 
strength, wine is experienced to be a more grate- 

ful and efficacious cordial than can be furnished 
from the whole class of aromatics. 


Method of discovering whether wine has been, adul- 
terated with any metals prejudicial to the health. 


The property which liver of sulpur, the alkali 
sulphuratum, and hepatic air, or sulphurated 
"hydrogen, possess of precipitating lead in a black 
form, has been long ago made public ; and this 
property has been employed to determine the 
quality of wines by means of the liquor proba- 
: gorius Wirtembergensis, or Wirtemberg prov- 
ing liquor, But in trying wines supposed to have 
been adulterated, this proof does more harm than 
service, because it precipitates iron of the same 
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colour as the pernicious lead. Many wine-mene 
chants of the greatest respectability rendered by 
these means suspecied, have been ruined.’ There 
was wanting then a re-agent, which should dis- 
cover in wine those metals only which are preju- 
dicial to the health of man. 

The following liquor precipitates lead and 
copper in a black form, and arsenic in an orange 
colour, &¢. but does not precipitate iron. ‘The 
last, which is not noxious, and rather salutary 
to the constitution, frequently gets into wines by 
accident. 


_ Method of preparing the proving liquor. 

Mix equal parts of oyster shells and crude sul~ 
phur in a fine powder, and put the mixture into 
a crucible; heat it in a wind furnace, and in- 
crease the fire sudden!y, so as to bring the cruci- 
ble to a white heat, for the space of fifteen mi- 
nutes ; pulverize the mass, when it is cold, and 
preserve it in a bottle closely stopped. To pre- 
pare the liquor, put 120 grains of this powder 


_and 120 grains of cream of tartar (acidulous tar- 


trit of potash) into a strong bottle, fill the botle 
with common water, which boil for an hour, and 
then let it cool ; close the bottle immediately and 
shake it for some time; after it has remained at 
rest to settle, decant the pure liquor, and pour it 
into small phials, capable of holding about an 
ounce each, first putting into each of them twenty | 
drops of muriatic acid. They must be stopped 
very closely with a piece of wax, in which there 
is a small mixture of terpentine. One part of 
this liquor mixed with three parts of suspected 
wine will discover by a very sensible black pre- 
cipitate the least traces of lead, copper, &c. but 
will produce no effect upen iron if it contain any 
of that metal. When the precipitate has fallen 
down it may still be discovered whether the 
wine contains iron, by saturating the decanted 
liquor with a little sa!t of tartar (tartareous aci- 
duium of potash), by which the liquor wili im- 
mediately become black. Pure wines remain 
clear and bright after this liquer has been added 
to them. 

WING. s. (zehpirs, Saxon; winge, Dan.) 
1. The limb of a bird by which it flies (Sid.). 
2. A fan, to winnow (7usser). 3. Flight; 
passage by the wing (Shakspeare). 4. The 
motive of flight (Shakspeare). 5. The side 
bodies of an army (Knolles). 6. Any side- 
piece { Mortimer). ; 

To Wine. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
furnish with wings; 49 enable to fly (Pope). 
3. To supply with side bodies (Shakspeare). 

To Wine.uv. n. 1. To pass by flight (Shak- 
speare). 2. To exert the power of flying 
(Prior). 

WINGED. ‘a. (from wing.) 1. Furnished 
with wings; flying (Milion). 2. Swift; rapid 
(Shakspeare). 

WINGED PETIOLE, in botany. Alatus. 
Having a thin membrane or border on each 
side; or, dilated on the sides: as in erange. 
Winged leaf. See PInNaTz. 

WINGED PEA. See OcuHRvs. 

WINGSHELL, s. (wing and shell.) The 
shell that covers the wing of insects (Grew). 

WINGY. a. (from wing.) Having. wings ; 
resembling wings (Addison). 

To WINK..v. n. (pinczan, Saxon; wineken, 


Dutch.) 1. To shut the eyes (Tillotson). 2. 
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To hint, or direct, by the motion of the eyelids 
(Swift). 3. To close, and exclude the light 
(Dryden). 4. 'To connive; to seem not to see; 
tolerate (Roscommon). 5, To bedim (Dry - 
amen). 

Wink. s, (from theverb.) 1. Actof closing 
the eye (Temple). 2. A hint given by motion 
of the eye (Sidney). 

WINKER. s. One who winks. 

WUYNKINGLY. ad. (from winking.) With 
the eye almost closed (Peacham). 

WINNER, s. (from win.) One who wins. 

WINNING. participial a. (from win.) 
Attractive; charming (Milton). 

Wi/NNING, s. (from win.) The sum won 
{ Addison). 

WINNIPEG, a lake of Upper Canada, 
N.VW. of Lake Superior. It is 240 miles long 
and from 50 to 100 broad, and exhibits a body 
of water next in size to Lake Superior. It 
receives the waters of several small lakes in 
every direction, and contains a number of 
small islands. The lands on its banks produce 
yast quantities of wild rice, and the sugar-tree 
in great plenty. ' 

To WINNoW. v. a. (pinomian, Saxon.) 
1. To separate by means of the wind; to part 
the grain from the chaff (Dryden). 2. To 
fan; to beat as with wings (Milton). 3.'To 
sift; to examine (Dryden). 4, To separate; 
to part (Shakspeare). 

Lo Wi’xnow. v. x. To part corn from 
chaff (Ecclus). bibl . Pie 

WYNNOWER.s5 (from winnow.) He who 
winhows. 

WINNSBOROUGH, a town of South Ca- 
rolina, chief of Fairfield county, with a semi- 
nary called Mount Zion College, It stands 
on Wateree creek, which flows into the river 
De that name, 30 miles N. by W. of Colum- 

ia. . 
WINSCHOTEN, a fortified town of Hol- 
land, in Groningen. Here, in 1568, was 
fought the first battle between the revolted 
Dutch and the Spaniards, who were defeated 
by Lewis, brother to the prince of Orange. It 
4s six miles S, of Dollart bay, and 19 E.S.E. 
of Groningen. i ye 

WINSEN, a town of Lower Saxony, in the 
duchy of Luneburg, weth a castle, seated on 
the Luhe, near its confluence with the Ilme- 
nau, 15 miles N.W. of Luneburg.—Another, 
seated on the Aller, six miles below Zell, and 
47 5.S.W. of Luneburg. 

WINSLOW (James Benignus), a Danish 
anatomist, born in 1669: he siudied under 
Duverney, at Paris, where he was persuaded to 
adopt the catholic faith ; and Bossuét, bishop 
of Meaux, who baptised him, gave him his 
own name at his confirmation. He was a few 
years afterwards appoimted physician of the 
faculty of Paris, demonstrator in the Royal 
Gardens, and member. of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris. He died in that city in 
1700, and left two great works behind him, 
bis Anatomy, and the Uncertainty of the Signs 
of Death, both which have been translated 
auto English. 
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Winstow, a town in Buckinghamshire, 
with a market on Tuesday, seven miles NW,W. 
of Aylesbury, and 49 W.N.W. of London. 

WINTER, one of the four seasons or quar- 
ters of the year. . 

Winter properly commences on the day 
when the sun’s distance from the zenith of the 
place is the greatest, or when his declination ts 
the greatest on the contrary side of the equa- 
tor; and it ends on the day when that distance 
is a mean between the greatest and least, or 
when he next crosses the equincctial. 

To WitnTeER. v. n. (from the noun.) To pass 
the winter (Isaiah). 

To WYNTER. v. @. 
the winter (Zemple). | 

WINTER BARK. 
CORTEX and WINTERA. 

Wu£UnNTER BERRY. See PRINOS. 

WINTER BLOOM. See AZALEA. 

WINTER CHERRY, See PHysauis and 
SOLANUM. 

WINTER SAVORY. See SATUREIA. 

WINTER SLEEP. See SLEEP. 

WINTERA, in botany, a genus of the 
class polyandria, order tetragynia. Calyx three- 
lobed: petals six or twelve: germs clavate; 
berries four or eight, obovate. ‘Three species; 
natives of South America, or Polynesia, OF 
these the following is well worthy of notice, 

W. aromatica. Peduncles axillary, aggre- 
gate, about three-flowered: leaves oval, ob 
tuse, entire, scattered. A lofty evergreen fo- 
rest-tree of Terra del Fuego, msing fifty feet 
high; flowers red in umbelled clusters, and 
terminal, succeeded by roundish berries. ‘The 
bark is employed medicinally under the names 
WINTERANUS CORTEX, and CANELLA AL- 
BA. See these articles. 
~ WINTERANUS CORTEX, Winteranus 
cortex mugellanicus. ‘The bark of the Win- 
tera aromatica pedunculis aggregatis termina- 
libus, pistillis quatuor:. it is very much allied 
in its properties to the canella alba. See Ca- 
NELLA ALBA. 

‘ WINTERANUS SFURIUS. 
DAS SN, : 

* WIYNTERBEATEN. a. (winder and leat.) 
Harassed by severe weather (Spenser). 

~ WINTERBURG, a town of France, in the 
department of Rhiae and Moselle, lately of 
Germany, in the county of Sponheim, 10 
miles W.N.W. of Creutznach, and 12 5.8.E. 
of Simmern. 

WINTERINGHAM, a town in Lincoln- 
shire, governed by a mayor, but has no mar- 
ket; seated near the Humber, 33 miles N. of 
Lineal ae. y):) 

_ WINTERLY. a. (winter and like.) Such 
as is suitable to winter; of a wintry kind GShak- 
spearye). 4 
WINTRY. a. (from winter?) Brumal ; hye- 
mal; suitable to winter (Dryden). yet 

WI'NY. a. (from wine.) Having the taste or 
qualities of wine (Bacon). . ie yh 

. To WIPE. v. a. (pipan, Saxon.) 1. To 
cleanse by rubbing with something soft (JZi/- 
gon). 2. Te take away by tersion (Decay of 


To feed or manage in 


See WINTERANUS 


See CANELLA 
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Piety). 3. To strike off gently (Addison). 4. 
To clear away (Shukspeare). -5. To cheat; to 
defraud (Spenser). 6. To Wire out. To 
efface (Locke). 

Wire. s. (from the verb.) 1. Act of cleans- 
ing. 2. A blow; a stroke; ajeer; agibe; a 
sarcasm (Swift). 3. (vanellus.) A bird (Ains- 
worth). 

WI'PER. s. (from wipe.) An instrument or 

- person by which any thing is wiped (Ben Jon- 
son). 

WIRE. s. (virer, French, to draw round.) 
Metal drawn into slender threads (Milton). 

To WI/REDRAW. v. a. (wire and draw.) 
1. To spin into wire. 2. To draw out into 

length (Arbuthnot). 3. To draw by art or 
violence (Dryden). 

WI’'REDRAWER. s. 
One who spins wire (Locke). 

~WIREDRAWING, the art of drawing out 
Jong bars of metal, by pulling it through holes 
in a plate of steel, or other fit metallic com- 
pound. In order that a wire may be drawn, 
“it is requisite that the metal should have con- 
siderable tenacity, Gold, silver, iron, steel, 
copper, and their compounds, are most com- 
~ monly used in the arts. The process is of con- 
siderable simplicity, A number of holes, pro- 
gressively smaller and smaller, are made ina 
plate of steel, and the pointed end of a bar of 
metal being passed through, one of them is 
forcibly drawn by strong pinchers, so as to 
elongate it by the pressure arising from the re- 
action of the greased hole: this is the wire; 
and it is again passed in like manner through 
-another hole a little smaller; and, by continu- 
ing the process, the wire has its length increas- 
ed, and its diameter diminished, to a very great 
degree. The largest wire may be nearly an 
inch in diameter, and the smallest we have 
seen was about one-thousandth part of an inch; 
~ but we are assured, that silver wire has been 
made one fifteen-hundredth of an inch in dia- 
‘meter. ‘The size of these sinall wires may be 
ascertained from the weight of a known mea- 
sure of length, and the specific gravity of the 
‘metal. Or, less correctly, the wire may be 
wound round a-pin, and the number of turns 
counted which make a given length. 
_ Wires are drawn square, and of other figures 
in their sector. In particular they are drawn 
grooved, so that, any small part will form the 
pinion of a clock or watch work. 

As the violent action of the drawing plate 
renders the wire hard and brittle, it is necessary 
-to anneal it several times during the course of 

drawing. Very small holes are made by ham- 
‘mering up the larger, and the point, in very 
thin wire, is made by rolling or crashing the 
end by a sinooth burnishing tool upon a po- 
lished plate. 
At is said that soft steel is as good for the 
-wire-drawer's plate as that which is hard, or as 
‘the compound material which comes from 
‘France in wire plates, and is highly esteemed. 
This has not been yet chemically examined. 
* WIRE OF LAPLAND. Theinhabitants 
of Lapland have a sort of shining slender sub- 


(wire and draw.) 
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stance in use among them on séveral occasions, 
which is much of the thickness and a pears 
ance of our silver wire, and is therefore called, 
by those who do not examine its structure or 
substance, Lapland wire. It is made of the 
sinews of the rein-deer, which being carefully 
separated in the eating, are by the women, 
after soaking in water, and beating, spun into 
a sort of thread, of admirable fineness, and 
strength, when.wrought to the smallest fila 
ments ; but when larger, is very strong, and fit 
for the purposes of strength and force. Their 
Wire, as it is called, is made of the finest of 
these threads, covered with tin. The women 
do this business, and the way they take is to 
melt a piece of tin, and placing at the edge of 
it a horn with a hole through ‘it, they draw 
these sinewy threads, covered with the tin, 
through the hole, which prevents their coming 
out too thick covered. This drawing is pers 
formed with their teeth: and there is a small 
piece of bone placed at the top of the hole, 
where the wire is made flat, so that we always 
find it rounded on all sides but one, where it 
is flat. This wire they use in embroiderin 
their clothes as we do gold and silver; they 
often sell it to strangers, under the notion of 
its having certain magical virtues. 

WIRKSWORTH, a town in Derbyshire, 
with a market on Tuesday. ‘Lead ore is found 
here in great abundance, and it is the greatest 
mart for lead in England. Millstones and 
grindstones are also found in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as veins of antimony. It is 
seated in a valley, near the source of the Ece 
clesborn, 13 miles N. by W. of Derby, and 
140 N.N.W. of London. é 

WIRTEMBURG, or Wurrensure, a 
sovereign duchy of Germany, in the circle of 
Suabia; bounded on the N. by the palatinate 
of the Rhine and Franconia, E. and S. by 
several provinces of Suabia, and W. by the 
Black Forest and the marquisate of Baden. It 
is 65 miles in length, and nearly as much in 
breadth; and is one of the most populous and 
fertile countries in Germany, though there are 
many mountains and woods. It produces 
plenty of pasture, corn, fruit, and a great deal 
of Neckar wine, so called from the river Nec 
kar, which runs through the duchy. There 
are also mines and salt springs, and much 
game. Stutgard is the capital. vie 

To WIS. v. a. pret.-and part. pass. wist. 
(wissen, German; wysen, Dutch.) To think; 
to imagine: obsolete (Ascham). , 

WISBADEN, a town of Germany, in th 
principality of Nassau, capital of a lordship of 
the same name, subject to the prince of Nas- 
sau-Saarbruck, . It is famous for its warm 
baths, which were known to the ancient Ro- 
mans, and is five miles N. of Mentz. Lon. 8. : 
20 E. Lat. 49. 56 N. 

WISBEACH, a town in Cambridgeshire, 
with a market on Saturday. It is seated iu the 
isle of Ely, between two rivers, and possesses a 
considerable trade in the export of corm, and of 
oil pressed from seeds at mills in its neigh bour- 
hood. Barges only can come up its river, 
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large vessels stopping six miles below. Tt is 
18 miles N. of Ely, and 89 N. by E. of Lon- 
don.» Lon. 0.6 E, Lat. 52.38 N.'© | 

WISBY, a seaport of Sweden, in the isle of 
Gothland, with a casile. It is seated on the 
side of a rock, on the Baltic, 88 miles S.E. of 
Stockholm. Lon. 18. 41 E. Lat. 57. 36 N. 

WISCASSET, a seaport of the district of 
Maine, in Lincoln county, which has a con- 
siderable trade. ‘The judicial courts for the 
county are held here and at Harrington alter- 
nately. It is seated on\ the Sheepscut, near 
the sea, 56 miles N.E. of Portland. Lon. 69. 
45 W. Lat. 43. 57 N. 

WISDOM. s. (pipoom, Saxon.) 1. Sa- 
pience; the power of judging rightly; the 
fiowledae of things (Hooker). 2. Prudence; 
skill in affairs; judicious conduct (Shakspeare). 

Wispom OF SoLomoN, one of the books 
‘of the Apocrypha. It abounds with Platonic 
janguage, and was probably written after the 
Chaballistic philosophy was introduced among 
the Jews. | 

WISE. a. (pir, Saxon; wiis, Dutch.) 1. 
Sapient ; judging rightly ; having much know- 
ledge (Addison). 2. Judicious; prudent (fto- 
yaans). 3, Skilful; dexterous (Tillotson). 4. 
Skilled in hidden arts (Shakspeare). 5. Grave; 
becoming a wise man (Milton). 

Wise. s. (pire, Saxon; wyse, Dutch.) 
Manner; way of being or acting. This word, 
in the modern dialect, is often corrupted into 
ways (Sidney). 

WI'SEACRE. s. (wiseggher, Dutch.) 3. A 
wise or sententious man; obsolete. ¢. A fool; 
a dunce (Addison). 

WISELY. ad. (from wise.) Judiciously ; 
prudently-(Rogers). 

WISENESS.  s. 
tapience: obsolete (Spenser). 

To WISH. v. n. (pipcian, Saxon.) 1. To 
have strong desire; to long (Arbuthnot). 2. 
To be disposed or inclined (Addison). 

To Wisu. v. a. 1. To desire; to long for 
(Sidney). 2. To recommend by wishing 
(Shakspeare). 3. To imprecate (Shakspeare). 
4. To ask (Clarendon). 

Wisu. s. (from the verb.) 1. Longing desire 
(South). 2. Thing desired (Milion). 3. De- 
sire expressed (Pope). 

“* A wish,” says Dr. Cogan, “ isan inactive de- 

sire. It is the result of that longing after hap- 
piness so natural to man, in cases where no 
expectations can be formed, no efforts can be 
made, It is the breathing after something de- 
sirable, wheré the means to obtain it are not 
in our power; or where the opportunity may 
be for ever lost. We may wish for impossibi- 
lities, which cannot be the objects of our ac- 
tive desires. The beggar may wish to be a 
' king, who cannot seriously desire it. Wemay 
wish that we could fly, even without wings, 
and pay a visit to some of the planets; though 
‘we know that the wish will be in vain.” 

WI/SHEDLY. ad. (from wished.) Accord- 
ing to desire: not used (Knolles). 

WISHER. s. (from wish.) 1. One who 
longs. 2, One who expresses wishes (Shats.). 


tively ; earnestly (Audibras). 


(from wise.) Wisdom ; 


WIT 
WISHFUL. a. (from wish and full.) 1. 


Longing; showing desire (Shakspeare). 2. 
Desirable; exciting wishes (Chapman). 

WVSHFULLY. ad. (from wishful.) Ears 
nestly; with longing. 

WIHSKET. s. A basket (Ainsworth). 
~ WISMAR, a strong seaport of Germany, in 
the duchy of Mecklenburg, seated at the bot- 
tom of a bay of the Baltic, 36 miles E. of 
Lubec, and 06 W. by S. of Stralsund... Lon. 
11.44 E. Lat. 53. 54 N. 

WISP. s. (wisp, Swedish and old Dutch.) 
A small bundle, as of hay or straw (Bacon). . 
WIST. The preterit and participle of ws. 

WISTFUL. a. Attentive; earnest; full of 
thought ( Gay). ; 

WISTFULLY. ad. (from wistful.) Atten- 

WISTLY. ad. (from wi 
earnestly (Shakspeare). 

WISTON, a corporate town in Pembroke- 
shire, with a market on Wednesday. It is 
governed by a mayor, and was formerly 
strengthened with a castle, which is now a 
gentieman’s seat. It is 10 miles N. of Pem- 
broke, and 235 W.N.W. of London, Lon. 
4.52 W.. Lat. 51.53 N. 

To WIT. v. n.. (pizan,. Saxon.) To know. 
It is now only used in the phrase 4o wit, that 
is to say (Shakspeare). 

Wirt. s. (rSepiz, Saxon, from przan, to 
know.) 1. The powers of the mind ; the men- 
tal faculties; the intellects (Shakspeare). 2. 
Imagination ; quickness of fancy (Locke). 3.. 
Sentiments produced by quickness of fancy, or 
by genius (Sprat). 4. A man of fancy (Dry- 
den). 5. A man of genius (Pope), 6. Sense; 
judgment (Dryden). 7. Faculty of the mind 
(Shakspeare). &. (in the plural.) Sound mind 
(Tillotson). 9. Contrivance; stratagem 5 power _ 
of expedients; invention; ingenuity (Mil- 
ton). . 

Wir, is a quality of certain thoughts and 
expressions, much easier perceived than defined, 
According to Mr. Locke, wit lies in the as-— 
semblage of ideas, and putting those together 
with quickness and variety, wheréin can be 
found any resemblance or congruity, thereby 
to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable 
visions to the fancy. Mr. Addison limited 
this definition considerably, by observing, that 
every resemblance of ideas does not constitute 
wit, but those only which produce delight and 
surprise. Mr. Pope defined wit to be a quick 
conception and an easy delivery: while, ac- 
cording to another writer, it consists in an as- 
similation of distant ideas. An ingenious 
writer in the Quarterly Review describes wit 
as ‘judgment at play,” and distinguishes it | 
from ‘the fool’s or the fop’s imitation of her 
sport.” 

‘The word wit originally signified wisdom. 
A witte was anciently a wise man: the witte- 
nagemot, or Saxon parliament, an assemblage 
of wise’men. So late as the reign of Elisa- 
beth, a man of pregnant wit, of great wit, was 
a man of vast judgment. Westill say, in his’ 
wits, out of his wits, for in or out of sound 


. 


5.) Attentively . 


wooed: T. 


mind. The word, however, is now applied in 
a more limited sense. 

- Without attempting to expose the inaccura- 
cy of the definitions above mentioned, or ha- 
garding a definition of our own where so many 
eminent men have failed, we shall endeavour 
to’show in what true wit consists. 

Tt is evident that wit excites in the mind an 
agreeable surprise, and that this is owing en- 
tirely to the strange assemblaze of related ideas 
presented to the mind. This end is effected, 
1. By debasing things pompous or seemingly 
grave; 2. By aggrandising things little or fri- 

’ volous; 3. By setting ordinary objects in a par- 
ticular and uncommon point of view, by means 
not only remote but apparently contrary. Of 
so much consequence are surprise and novelty, 
that nothing is more tasteless, and sometimes 
disgusting, than a joke that has become stale by 
frequent repetition. For the same reason, even 
a@ pun or happy allusion will appear excellent 
when thrown out extempore in conversation, 
which would be deemed execrable in print. 
In like manner, a witty repartee is infinitely 
more pleasing than a witty attack : for though, 
in both cases, the thing may be equally new to 

_ the reader or hearer, the effect on him is great- 
ly injured, when there is access to suppose that 
it may be the slow production of study and 
premeditation. : 

Dr. Trusler says, that wit relates to the mat- 
ter, humour to the manner; that our old co- 
medies abounded with wit, and our old actors 
with humour; that humour always excites 
Jaughter, but wit does not; that a fellow of 
humour will set a whole company in a roar, 
but that there is a smartness in wit which cuts 

_ while it pleases. Wit, he adds, always implies 
sense and abilities, while humour does not; 
humour is chiefly relished by the vulgar, but 
education is requisite to comprehend wit. 

This is a fair record of the popular accepta- 
tion of the words, according to which, hu- 
mour is a low and local, but wit a high and 
cosmopolite accomplishment. What diverts 
the clown disgusts the gentleman; and the 
same things which excite a laugh at home, 
excite a sneer abr¢ad. Humour and wit are 

both addressed to the comic passion; but hu- 
amouraims at the risibility, and wit at the ad- 
miration. Humour is the seasoning of farce, 
and witofcomedy: Moliere’s Medecin malgré 
Jui is a piece of humour too coarse for a po- 
lished audience ; his Misanthrope is a piece of 

wit too refined to be interesting among the 
multitude. Humour seems to exclude and wit 
to include the idea of thought, study, and dif- 
fieulty conquered; vet both are exerted with 
apparent instantaneity. Humour judges by 
instinct; wit by comparison. 

How strong a disposition men of humour 
have for attending to ideas physically nasty, 
may be inferred, from the writings of Swift. 

~ How much more frequently the wit is evolved 
in the perfumed classes of society, may be de- 
duced from the turn of Pope. Shift the places 
of these two men—fling Pope among barba- 
tans, and station Swift in the metropolis, the 


author of the Dunciad would have given ws 
a wedding-night; and the author of Gulliver. 
would have hazarded nothing coarser than the 
Memoirs of Scriblerus. 

The most comprehensive and lively account 
of these entertaining qualities with which we 
have yet met is in Dr. Barrow’s Sermons, vol. 
li, Serm. 14.: as it is not so generally known 
as might be wished, we here present it to our 
readers. 

‘* Tt may be demanded (says this learned and 
eloquent preacher), what the thing we speak of 
is? or what this facetiousness (or wit, as’ he 
calls it before) doth import? To which ques- 
tion I might reply, as Democritus did to him 
that asked the definition of aman, ‘ "Tis that 
which we all see and know.’ Any one better 
apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I 
can inform him by description, It is, indeed, 
a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing 
in so many shapes, so many postures, so many 
garbs, so variously apprehended by several eyes 
and judgments, that it seemeth no: less hard 
to settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than 
to make a portrait of Protens, or to define the 
figure of the fleeting air. . Sometimes it lieth 
in pat allusion to a known story, or ina seas 
sonable application of a trivial saying, or in 
forging an apposite tale: sometimes it playeth 
in words and phrases, taking advantage from 
the ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of 
their sound : sometimes it is wrapped in adress 
of humorous expression, sometimes it lurketh 
under an odd similitude ; sometimes it is lodged 
in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a 
quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in 
cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an 
objection: sometimes it is couched in a bold 
scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty 
hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plau- 
sible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute 
nonsense: sometimes a scenical representation 
of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a 
mimical look or gesture, passeth for it: some- 
times an affected simplicity, sometimes a pre~ 
sumptuous bluntness giveth it being: some- 
times it riseth only from a lucky hitting upon 
what is strange; sometimes from a crafty 
wresting obvious matter to the purpose. Often 
it consisteth in one knows not what, and 
springeth up one can hardly tell how. — Its 
ways are unaccountable and _ inexplicable, 
being answerable to the numberless rovings of 
fancy, and windings of language. It is, in 
short, a manner of speaking out of the simple 
and plain way (such as reason teacheth and 
proveth things by), which by a pretty surpris- 
ing uncouthness in conceit or expression, doth 
affect and amuse the fancy, stirting on it some 
wonder, and breeding some delight thereto. 
It raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble 
sagacity of apprehension, a special felicity of 
invention, a vivacity of spirit, and reach of wit 
more than vulgar; it seeming to argue a rare 
quickness of et that one can fetch in remote . 
conceits applicable; a notable skill, that he 
can dextrously accommodate them to the pur-' 
pose before him; together with a lively brisk. 
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ness of humaur, not apt to damp those sports 


ful flashes of imagination. (Whence in Aris-. 


totle such persons are termed emdsZios, dextrous 
men, and evsgopoa, men of tacile or versatile 
manners, who can easily turn themselves to 
all things, or turn all things to themselves.) It 
also procureth delight, by gratifying curiosity 
with its rareness, or semblance of difficulty : 
as monsters, net for their beauty, but their 
rarity ; as juggling tricks, not for their use, but 
their abstruseness, are beheld with pleasure :) 
by diverting the mind from its road of serious 
thoughts ; by instilling gaiety and airiness of 
spirit, by provoking to such dispositions of 
spirit in way of emulation or complaisance ; 
and by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful 
or insipid, with an unusual and thence grate- 
ful tang.” \ 

Satirical wit is well described in the cele- 
- brated lines— 


* True wit is like the polished stone 
Dug from Golconda’s mine, 

Which boasts two different powers in one ; 
To cut as well as shine.” 


Wir (John de), a celebrated pensioner. of 
Holland, and one of the greatest politicians of 
his time, was the son of Jacob de Wit, burgo- 
master of Dort, and was born in 1625. He 
became well skilled in civil law, politics, ma- 
thematics, and other sciences; and wrote a 
treatise on the Elements of Curved Lines, pub- 
lished by Francis Schooten. Having taken his 
degree of doctor of law, he travelled into 
foreign courts, where he became esteemed for 
his genius and prudence, At his return to his 
native country, in 1650, he became pensionary 
of Dort, then counsellor-pensionary of Hol- 
land and West Friesland, mtendant and re- 

ister of the fiefs, and keeper of the great seal. 
He was thus at the head of afiairs in Holland ; 
but his opposition to the re-establishment of 
the office of stadtholder, which he thought a 
violation of the freedom and independence of 
the republic, cost him his life, when the 

rince of Orange’s party prevailed. He and 
his brother Cornelius were assassinated by the 
populace at the Hague in 1674, aged 47. 

WITCH. s. (picce, Saxon.) 1. A woman 
given to unlawful arts (Bacon). 2. A wind- 
ing sinuous bank (Spenser). 

To Wircn. v. a. (from the noun.) To be- 
witch; to enchant (Shakspeare). 

Witcu, in the higher geometry, a curve 
defined by the equation , 


aVYav—a2nu 


i ha 


A point in the curve may be thus obtained : 
the semicircle ADC on the diameter AC being 
iven, the point M in the curve is such that 
Bcwisla MB perpendicular to the. diameter 
AC (B being in AC) to cut the cirele in D, 
it may be AB: BD:: AC: BM. ‘This curve 
has two opposite, equal, and infinite branches, 
to which a line drawn through A_ perpen- 
dicular to the diameter AC of the circle is an 
asymptote. 
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Wrreu or Ennor, in biblical history, a 
woman who had a familiar spirit, and who 
was employed by Saul to consult the deceased 
Samuel concerning the issue of his contest with 
the Philistines. See | Sam. xxviii, 


The explication of this part of sacred history: 


has greatly perplexed commentators and critics. 
Some have given a literal interpretation of thig 


history, and supposed that Samuel actually: 


appeared to Saul. But to this opinion it has 
been justly objected, that it is repugnant to the 
order of the natural world, and to the doctrines 
of revelation respecting the state of the dead 

It cannot be supposed consistent with a just 
reverence of aris believe, that he has sub- 
jected the souls of the departed. (not excepting 
those of the most eminent saints and prophets) 
to be remanded back from their distinct abodes, 
by the practice of the most execrable rites and. 
at the call of sume of the vilest mortals, and 
compelled to reveal what he has seen fit to con-. 
ceal. 


scripture, when it brands the-whole magic art 
» > 


to which evocations of the dead, and all nécro-- 
mantic divinations appertain, as founded in. 


imposture. Others, who cannot. admit that 


witches are able to disturb the souls of good: 


men, much less of prophets, are nevertheless 
of opinion, that these wretched women can 
cause the devil to counterfeit the souls of the 
dead ; and that in the case before us, an evil 
spirit appeared before Saul in the likeness of 
Samuel. See Patrick on 1 Sam. xxviii. 12. 
But this opinion gives an unwarrantable ad- 
vantage for the support of idolatry to those im- 
postures that were practised by heathen sor- 
cerers.and diviners. Besides, the very appa- 
rition of a spiritual and incorporeal being, and 
the gift of prophecy, are real miracles, and 
cannot take place but by divine appointment : 
and lastly, the historian calls the appearance 
to Saul, Samuel, which he could not do with 
truth, if it was no other than the devil, who 


here appears, not as a tempter, butas a very 


severe reprover of impiety and wickedness, 
Many learned men have, therefore, main- 

‘tained, that it was neither Samuel, nor an evil 

spirit, who here appeared to Saul; but that 


the whole was the work of human imposture.. 


In support of this opinion, it may be pleaded, 
that the woman, to whom Saul applied to call 
up Samuel, was merely a ventriloquist, pos- 
sessing an art very serviceable to those who 


counterfeited the answers of the dead. This 


opinion, however, like the foregoing one, con- 
tradicts the sacred historian, who not only 
represents the Pythoness as affirming, but him- 
self affirms, that she saw Samuel, and that 
Samuel spoke to Saul: nor has he dropt the 
least hint, that it was not the real Samuel of 
whom he was speaking. 


Others have supposed, that the appearance 


of Samuel to Saul was a divine miracle: 


though whether the miracle consisted in rais- 


ing Samuel, or in presenting an image or 
repesentation of him before Saul, it is not 


necessary to determine. Accordingly, the ap 


parition must be ascribed not to the power of 


Natural reason confirms the suffrage of. 


‘ 


_ modern instance of it, 
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‘enchantment, but to the immediaté appoint- 


ment of God, as a rebuke and punishment to 
Saul, “This opinion is maintained by Dr. 
Waterland, in his Sermons, ‘vol. ii, p. 267. 
and defended by Dr. Delany in his Life of 
David ; but combated by Dr. Chandler. 
WITCH-CRAFT, the crime of sortery, 
especially in women. Many think there may 
be some foundation for what we call fascina- 
tion, and witchcraft. We have innumerable 


instances and histories to this purpose, which. 


it would not be fair to set aside, merely because 
they are not reconcileable to our philosophy : 
but, as it happens, there seems to be some- 
thing in philosophy to countenance some of 
them. 

Indeed, the ridiculous stories that are gener- 
ally told, and the many impostures and delu- 
sions that have been discovered in all ages, are 
sufficient to demolish all faith in such a dubi- 
ous crime; if the contrary evidence were not 
also extremely strong. Wherefore (says judge 
Blackstone), it seems to be the. most eligible 
way to conclude, with an ingenious writer of 
our own (Spectat. N° 117.) that in general 
there has been such a thing as witchcraft, 
though one cannot give credit to any particular 
Some readers will, 
however, probably dissent from this inference 
of Mr. Addison, and the opinion of the learned 
judge, and incline to consider witchcraft in 
general as a species of imposture. But this is 


_ a subject which we have neither room nor in- 


elination to discuss. 
WI/TCHERY. s. (from witch.) 

ment (Raleigh). - ‘ 
WIHTCRACKER. s. (wit and cracker.) A 


Enchant- 


joker ; one who breaks a jest (Shakspeare). 


WUTCRAFT. s. (wit and craft.) Contriv- 


_ance ; invention: obsolete (Camden). 


To WITE. v. a. (pizan, Saxon.) To blame; 
to,reproach (Spenser),. 
ITE, s. (from the verb.) Blame; reproach 
(Spenser). 
WITENA MOT, or WiTENA GEMoOT, 
among the Anglo-Saxons, was a tetm which 
literally signified the assembly of the wise 


men ; and was applied to the great council-of. 


the nation, of latter days called the parlia- 
ment. 


WITH. preposit. (pis, Saxon.) 1. By: 


_ sick with sorrow (Shakspeare). 2. Noting the 


means: she won him with promises (Dryden). 
3. Noting the instrument: he was struck with 
a hailstone (Woodward). 4. On the side of; 
for: my friends are with the king (Genesis). 
5. In opposition to ; in competition or contest : 
I will leap with you for a wager (Shakspeare). 
6. Noting comparison: he is compared with 
his betters. (Sandys). 7. In society: 2 ts 


difficult. to live with bad men (Shakspeare). 
8. In company of: you were with me when 


my deed goes with my promise (Locke). 


it was told (Shakspeare). 9. In appendage: 
10. 


In mutual dealing: the English trade with all 


_.mankind (Shakspeare). 11. Noting connexion: 


there are always leaves with fruit (Dryden). 
12. Immediately after: he laughed, and with 


Wee ee 

that went away (Garth). 13. Among: I went 
with the crowd (Rymer).. 14. Upon: my 
friend has great power with me: (Addison). 
15. In consent: he served with Milo, and 
with Milo he deserted (Pope). 16. With, in 
composition, signifies opposition or privation 5 
except withal. 

VTHAL. ad. (with and all.) 1. Along 
with the rest; likewise; at the same time 
(Hooker). 2. 1t is sometimes used by writers 
where we now use with (Tillotson). ; 

WITHAM, a town in Essex, with a 
market on Tuesday. Its church, an ancient 
gothic structure, stands one mile from the 
town, at a place called Chipping Hill. It is 
eight miles N.E. of Chelmsford, and 37 
E.N.E. of London. Lon. 0. 41 E. Lat. 51. 
5i N. 

WiuitHamM,.a river in Lincolnshire, which 
waters Lincoln, and enters the German ocean, 
below Boston. From Lincoln it has a com- 
munication with the Trent, by.a navigable 
canal, called the Fossdike, cut by king 
Herry I. 

To WITHDRAW. v. a. (with and draw.) 
1. To take back ; to bereave (Hooker). 2. 'To 
call away; to make to retire (Broome). 

To WitTupra’w. v. n. To retire ; to retreat 
(Tatler). 

WITHDRA!'WINGROOM. s. (withdraw 
and room.) Room behind.another room, for 
retirement (Mortimer). 

WITHE. s. 1. A willow twig (Bacon). 
¢, A band; properly a band of twigs (Mort.). 

’o WITHER. v. n. (xeprSenov, Saxon.) 
1. To fade; to grow sapless; to dry up 
(Hooker. South). 2. To waste, or pine 
away (Temple). 3. To lose or want animal 
moisture (Dryden). 
To Witwer. v. a. 1. To make to fade 
(James). 2. To make to shrink, decay, or 
wrinkle for want of animal moisture (Milton). 

WITHERBAND, in the manage, a band 
or piece of iron, laid underneath a saddle, 
about four fingers above the withers of the 
horse, to keep tight the two pieces of wood 
that form the bow. 

WITHEREDNESS. s. (from withered.) 
The state of being withered ; marcidity (Mor.). 

WITHERING, or SHRIVELLING, in 
botany. Decaying without falling off. See 
MARCESCENS, 

WITHERINGEA, in botany, a genus of 
the class tetrandria, order monogynia. Corol 
subcampanulate, with four gibbosities on the 
tube ; calyx minute, obscurely four-toothed ; 
pericarp two-celled. One species; a South 
American plant, with herbaceous stem, slightly 
villous, and pale yellow corol, obtusely square, 

WITHERITE, in mineralogy, a native 
carbonat of barytes, the barolite of Kirwan, 
of a yellowish grey colour, passing into greyish- 
white, and pale wax yellow. It occurs in 
mass disseminated and rarely crystallised. The 
crystals are in general very small, either im- 
planted in the massive varieties of this mineral, 
or grouped in bundles: their surface is gener- 
ally rough. -The longitudinal fracture of 


¢ 
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witherite is between radiated and lamellar, 
and has a shining lustre: the cross fracture is 
fine-grained, uneven, and glimmering with a 
greasy lustre. Its fragments are wedge-shaped. 
Itis translucent, passing into semi-transparent, 
its hardness is about equal to that ce fluor. 
Its forms are: 
, 1. A flattened hexahedral prism, terminated 
by hexahedral pyramids. ° 
, 2. A pyramidal dodecahedron.. 

3. The same as the first, with the lateral 
edges of the prism.and pyrarnid truncated. 

Witherite is an active poison to animals. 
It was first discovered by Dr. Withering at 
Anglezach in the north of Lancashire, and from 
him it derives its name. It has since been 
found in other places, both in our own coun- 
try and on the continent. See BaRYTEs 
Wi£ITHERINGII. 

WITHERS, in a horse, begin where 
the mane ends, being joined to, and ending at, 
the tip of the shoulder-blades. 
when well raised, are reckoned a sign of 
strength and goodness. ‘They keep the saddle 
from coming forward upon ib panaets shonl- 
ders and neck, which otherwise would gall 
him, and a hurt in that part is very difficult to 
cure. The withers should not be too fleshy, 
for then they will be more subject to be galled. 

To WITHHO'LD. »v. a. preterit and part. 
withheld, or withholden. (with and hold.) 
1. To restrain ; to keep from action; to hold 
back.(Shakspeare, Dryden). 2. To hinder ; 
to obstruct (Hooker). 3. To take away ; to re- 
fuse (Spenser). 

WITHHO!LDER. s. (from withheld.) He 
who withholds. 

WITHIN. preposition. (pidinnan, Saxon.) 
1. In the inner part of (Sprat). 2. In the 
compass of; not beyond (Mutton). 3. Not 
reaching to any thing external (Locke). 4. 
Not longer ago than (Shakspeare). 5. Into 
the reach of (Ofway). 6. In the reach of 
(Milton), 7. Into the heart or confidence of 
(South). 8 Not exceeding. 9g. In the en- 
closure of (Bacon). ; 

Wirtni'n. ad. 1. In the inner parts; in- 
wardly ; internally (Daniel). 2. In the mind 
(Dryden). 

WITHI/NSIDE. ad. (within and side.) In 
the interior parts (Sharp). 

WITHOIUT. preposition. (pSuzan, Saxon.) 
1. Not with (fall). 2. Ina state of absence 
from (Tatler). 3. In the state of not having 
(Bacon). 4. Beyond ; not within the com- 
pass of (Burnet). 5. Supposing the negation 
or omission of: without peace there is no 
pleasure (Addison). 6. Not by,; not by the 
use of; not by the help of (Bacon). 7. On 
the outside of (Dryden). 8. Not within (Add.). 
g. With exemption from (Locke). 

Witnolvt. ad. 1. Noton the inside (Grew). 
2. Out of doors (Wotton). 3. Externally ; 
not in the mind. ; 

Wiruolut. conjunction. Unless; if not ; 
except (Sidney). / ; 

WITHO’UTEN, preposition. (piducan, 
Saxon.) Without: obsolete (Spenser), 


The withers, ' 
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To WITHSTA/ND. v. a. (with and stand.¥ 
To zainstand ; to oppose; to resist (Sidney). 

WITHSTA‘NDER.'s. (from withstand.) 
An opponent ; resisting power (Raleigh). 

WIHTHY. s. (pidig, Saxon.) Willow. 

WITLESS. a. (from wit.) Wanting under« 
standing ; inconsiderate (Fairfax). 

WITLING. s. (diminutive of wit.) A 
pretender to wit; a man of petty smartness 

Pope). . 

WII'TNESS. s. (pizierre, Saxon.) 1. 
Testimony ; attestation (John). 2, One who 
gives testimony (Genesis). 3. With a Wit- 
wess, Effectually ; to a great degree. A low 
phrase (Prior). | 

To Wi’rness. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
attest ; to tell with asseveration (Donne). 

To Wi'rwxss, v. n. To bear testimony 
(Sidney). 

W'tness. interj. An exclamation signify- 
ing that person or thing may attest it (A{i/fon). 

WITNEY, a town in Oxfordshire, with a 
market on Thursday. Here are manufactures. 
of the finest blankets, and other thick woollens, 
called bearskins and kerseys. It is eight miles 
N.W. of Oxford, and 64 W.N.W. of London. 
Lon. 1. 18 W. Lat. 51. 52 N. 

WITSENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class triandria, order monogynia. Corol one- 
petalled, cylindrical, six-parted ; stigma emar- 
ginate ; capsule superior. ‘I'wo species ; natives 
of South America. a 

WITSIUS (Herman), a learned and emi-? — 
nent divine of North Holland, born at Enck- 
huisen in 1626. He was professor of divinity 
successively at Franeker, Utrecht, and Leyden ;. 
and applied himself successively to oriental 
learning, of which his capital work AS eyp- 
tiaca aflords sufficient proof. His Economy. of 
the Covenants between God and Men, is. 
warmly recommended by Hervey in his ‘Theron 
and Aspasio. He died in 1708. , 

WITSNA!PPER. s. (wzt and snap.) One 
who affects rapartee (Shakspeare). 

WITTED. a. (from wit.) Having wit; as, 
a guick witted boy. 

WITTENBERG, a strong town of Ger- 
many, capital of Saxony Proper, with a famous 
university and a castle. It is the place where, 
the general assemblies of the circle. of Upper 
Saxony are held. Martin Luther began the 
reformation here, in 1517, and is buried ina 
chapel belonging to the castle. Wittenberg 
has suffered greatly by wars, particularly in the 
siege by the Austrians in 1760. It is seated on 
the Elbe, over which is a bridge, 65 miles 
N.W. of Dresden. Lon. 12.45 E. Lat. 51, 
54 N. arr 

WI/TTICISM. s. (from witty.) A mean 
attempt at wit (L’Estronge). 

WITTILY. ad. (from: witty.) 1. In- 
geniously ; cunningly; artfully (Dryden). 2. 
With flight of imagination (Ben Jonson). 

WI’TTINESS. s. (from witty.) The 
quality of being witty (Spenser). . 

WI'TTINGLY. ad. (pizan, Saxon, to 
weet or know.) Knowingly ; not ignorantly; — 
with knowledge ; by design (West). ¥ 


WOadA 
_ WITTLESEA, or Wirtiesry Mere, a 


large fresh water lake in the fens of Hunting- 
donshire, and on the borders of the isle of 
Ely. It is about six miles in length, and 
varying frum one to about three in breadth. It 
- is about two miles from Yaxley, and five from 

Peterborovgh, | 

WI'TTOL. gs. (pizzol, Saxon.) A man 
who knows the falsehood of his wife, and 
seems contented; a tame cuckold (Cleave.). 

WITTOLLY. ad. (from wittol.) Cuckold- 
ly (Shakspeare). 
. WITTY. a. (from wit.) 1. Judicious ; 
ingenious; inventive (Judith). 2. Full of 
jimagination (Souéh). 3, Sarcastic; full of 
— taunts (Addison). 

WITTW AL. s. (veres, Lat.) A bird (4ins.). 
. WITTWORM. s. (wit and worm.) One 
that feeds on wit; a canker of wit (Ben Jon.). 

To WIVE, v. n. (from wife.) ‘To marry; to 
take a wife (Shakspeare). 

To Wives. v. a. 1. To match to a wife 
CShakspeare). 2. 'To take for a wife (Shaks.). 
*. WIVELISCOMB, a town in Somerset- 
shire, with a market on Tuesday, and a con- 
' siderable manufacture of blanketing, kerseys, 
and other coarse cloths. It stands on the 
Thone, 20 miles N. of Exeter, and 153 
W. by S. of London. | 

WIVELY. ad. (from wives ; wifely is more 
analogical.) Belonging to a wife (Sidney). 

WIVES. s. The plural of wife. 

WIZARD. s. (from wise.) A conjuror; 
an inchanter ; a he witch (Milton). 

WO. s. (pa, Saxon.) 1. Grief; sorrow ; 
misery ; calamity (Pope), 2. It is often used 


in denunciations, wo be; or in exclamations— 


of sorrow, wo is; anciently wo wurth 
(Ezekiel. Jeremiah). 3. A denunciation of 
calamity ; a curse (South), 

WOAD, avaluable dyeing drug, whose use 
however has been considerably superseded by 
indigo.. It gives a full-bodied and very fast 
blue to wool, though not very bright, so that 
it is always mixt with indigo at present. 

The mode of cultivating and preparing woad 
in Thuringia is thus given by Wedelius. Woad 
requires a very rich deep soil, well manured 
and tilled. The seed is put in the ground in 
February. In June the leaves turn yellowish, 
_and the plant begins to flower, which is the 
time for gathering the first crop, which is done 
by mowing down the whole plant close to the 
ground. It is then rinsed in water and spread 
out in the sun, and when dry enough, it is 

round in mills toa fine paste, which is further 
atied by ventilation. This paste is then made 
up into cakes, which are heaped upon each 
_ other in a covered room, whereby they soon 
ferment, heat, and exhale a most penetrating, 
nauseous, ammoniacal odour, which spreads to 
@ great distance. This fermentation is kept up 
_ for a sufficient time, occasionally watering the 
cakes when the heat is too great, till the whole 
falls into a coarse powder, in which state the 
woad is again made up into balls, and is ready 
for use. . 
The root of the plant throws out a fresh crop 


a 
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of young shoots, which are fit to eut in about 
six weeks after the first harvest, and are: 
managed in the same way; and sometimes, if 
the season continues dry and warm, a third 
crop may be got in the same year, but this is 
much inferior to the two first. . 

The fermentation of the woad plant is pe- 
culiarly violent, and much practical skill is 
sb ae a the management of it, for if suf- 
fered to heat too much the whole is converted 
to a black effete mass, and the blue colour, for 
which the -plant is cultivated, is totally de- 
stroyed. ‘The fermentation is both moderated 
and prolonged by the great hardness of the 
cakes, which cannot easily be broken up till 
they crumble to pieces of themselves by their 
spontaneous action. 

WOAHODO, one of the Sandwich islands, 
seven leagues N.W. of Morotoi. From the 
appearance of the N.E. and N.W. parts, it is 
the finest island of the group. A bay is form- 
ed by the N. and W. extremities, into which 
a fine river emptics itself, through, a dee 
valley ; but the water is brackish for 200 yards 
from the entrance. It contains 60,000 in- 
habitants. Lieutenant Hergist, commander of 
the Deedalus storeship, who had been sent 
from England in 1791, with a supply of pros 
visions for the Discovery sloop, captain Van- 
couver, then on a voyage of discovery, was 
here surprised and murdered by the natives, 
together with Mr. Gooch the astronomer, 
Lon. 157.51 W. Lat. 21. 43.N. 

WO'BEGONE. a. (wo and Legone.) Lost 
in wo; overwhelmed with sorrow (Shaks.). — 

WOBURN, a town in Bedfordshire, with 
a market on Friday. It is seated on a rising 
ground, and was formerly famous for its abbey, 
which now belongs to the duke of Bedford, 
and is his country seat. Woburn was burnt 
down in 1724, but has been neatly rebuilt, 
and has a free-school, and a charity-school, 
founded by a duke of Bedford. Near it is found 
great plenty of fuller’s earth. It is 12 miles S. 
of Bedford, and 42 N.N.W. of London. Lon, 
0.32 W. Lat. 52.2 N. 

WODEN.. See Onin. 

WODNAY, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Prach, seated on the Bianitz, 12-miles 
N.W. of Budweis, and 56 8S. of Prague, 
Lon. 14.50 E. Lat. 42.9 N. 

WOERDEN, a town of the United Pro- 
vinces, in Holland, seated on the Rhine, 18 
miles S. of Amsterdam. It was taken by the 
French in 1672 and 1794. Lon. 4. 51 E, 
hatiioa, ON; 

WOFT. The obsolete participle passive 
from fo waft (Shakspeare). 

WO'FUL., a. (wo and full.) 1. Sorrowful ; 
afflicted ; mourning (Dryden). 2. Calamit- 
ous ; afflictive (Philips). 3. Wretched ; paltry ;_ 
sorry (Pope). 

WO'FULLY. ad. (from woful). 1. Sor 
rowfully; mournfully. 2. Wretchedly: in a. 
sense of contempt (South). 

WO’FULNESS. s. (from woful.) Misery 5 
calamity. ; ¥ 

Woli LAU, a strong town of Silesia, capie 


£ 
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tal ofa dachy of the same name, with a éastle. 


‘The greatest part of the inhabitants are em-. 


ployed in a woollen manufacture. It is seated 
near the Oder, 20 miles N.W. of Breslau, 
and 82 S.E. of Glogaw.’ Lon. 16. 54 ,E. 
Lat. 51.18 N. 

WOLD. s, Wold, whether singly or jointly, 
in the names of places, signifies a plain open 
country; from the Saxon pols, a plain and a 
place without wood (Gilson). 

WOLF. (See Cawnrs.) This animal, al- 
though not now to be found amongst us, was 
once a very destructive native of the country, 
and all possible means were adopted to rid it of 
so rapacious adespoiler. King Butz attempt- 
ed to effect it in England, by remitting the 
punishment of certain crimes on producing a 
certain number of wolves’ tongues: and in 
‘Wales, the tax of gold and silver was com- 
muted for an annual tribute of their heads. 
Some centuriés aftet they had again increased 
so numerously as,once more to become an 
object of royal attention, and great rewards 
were again held forth for their destruction. 
Edward the First issued his royal mandate 
to Peter Corbet, to superintend and assist in 
the destruction of them in the several counties 
of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and 
Stafford. In other counties, certain persons 
held their lands upon condition of hunting, 
taking, and destroying a number of wolves 
annually, in proportion to the quantity of land 
so held. ‘They were so numerous in Scotland 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, that 
they completely overrun the country, to the 
destruction of the flocks, and immense losses 
to the community ; nor were they, with every 
exertion of the natives, totally extirpated til 
the year 1680, when the fast wolf is recorded to 
have fallen by the hand of the famons sir Ewen 
Cameron. Ireland in those times suffered by 
their immense numbers in an equal degree 

with England, Scotland, and Wales; and she 

suffered for a much longer time, as they were 
not perfectly annihilated in that country till 
the earlier part of the last ecntury. 

WotrF voc. See Cants. 

Wotr FisH. See ANARHICAS. 

WOLFE (James), a celebrated English ge- 
neral, born at Westerham, Kent, 1726: He 
distinguished himself at the battle of la Feld, 
and was present afterwards at every engage- 
ment during the war. At the peace of Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle, instead of resigning himself to in- 
dolence, he devoted himself more assiduously 
to military labours, and introduced such disci- 
pline in his corps, that the gallant conduct of 
the soldiers in the plains of Minden is prover- 
bial to this day. When Mr. Pitt, afterwards 
earl of Chatham, was placed at the head of 
affairs, Wolfe was called forth to execute his 
gigantic plans. ‘Though the attack on Roch- 
fort was abandoned, the fall of Louisburg dis- 
played the abilities of Wolfe, who was imme- 
Giately after selected, 1759, against Ouebce. 
¥n this enterprize, the many difficulties from 
situation and from superior numbers were 
quickly surmounted by perseverance and ‘by 


WOL 
military stratagem, and the English troops’ tri« 
umphed over all opposition; but in the mo 
ment of victory, the conqueror received a 
ball through his wrist; yet, disregarding the 
wound, he animated his men. A second ball 
shot him through the body, and rendered it 
necessary to carry him off to the rear of the 
troops. In the last agonies his attention was 
roused by the cry of ** they run!” and éagerly 
enquiring who ran, he no sooner heard the re- 
ply «* the defeated French,” than he exclaimed, 
‘< then I thank God, and die contented !” and - 
instantly expired, 13th Sept. 1759. His re- 
mains were brought to England, and- buried 
with becoming pomp in Westminster abbey, 
where a splendid monument was erected to his 
honour. His glorious death forms the subject 
of a beautiful painting by West, engraved in a 
masterly manner by Woollet. ‘Fo the abilities 
of the general Wolfe united the milder virtues 
of life. While he bore the meed of superio- 
rity iit Constitutional eourage, in penetration, 
in cool judzyment, and in unshaken presence of 
mind, he was equally respected fer beneficence 
and charity, and the estimation of the great 
was accompanied by the love of the soldiery 
and the gratitade of the poor. | 

WOLFENBUTTLE, one of the strongest 
towns of Germany, in the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, with a castle, where the duke of Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbuttle resides. Here is an exe 
cellent library, with a> cabinet of curiosities 
relating to natural history. It is seated on the 
Ocker, seven miles S. of Brunswick, and 36 
W. of Halberstadt. Lon. 10.42 E. Lat. 52.18N., 

WOLFF (Christian), was born at Breslau, 
1679. At Jena university he made a most 
extraordinary progress, and in 1702 he repaired 
to Leipsic, where he opened his lectures by a 
famous dissertation, called philosophia practica 
universalis methodo mathematica conscripta. 
He was invited by the universities of Giessen 
and of Halle to accept.the professorial chair of | 
mathematics. He went to Halle 1'707, and to 
his academical honours was soon after added 
the title of counsellor to the king of Prussia. 
In his Latin oration on the morality of, the 
Chinese, in 1721, he spoke with such applause 
of their philosophy and virtues, that the nni- 
versity was offended, and not only his tenets 
were reprobated, but he was, by the represent- 
ation of the body of divines, ordered to leave 
the country in twenty-four hours. He retired 
to Cassel, and became professor of mathema- 
tics and philosophy at Marpurg, and counsellor 
to the landgrave. The favourable opinion of . 
the learned atoned for the perseeutiou of Halle 
‘university, he was declared honorary professor — 
of the Petersburg academy of sciences, and ad- 
mitted a member of that of Paris, &c. Pres 
judices at last passed away, and in 1741, with . 
some reluctance, he assumed the office of” 
privy counsellor, of vice-chancellor, anc of pro- 
fessor of the law of nature and of nations in the 
university of Halle. He afterwards was raised — 
to the*dignity of chancellor of the university, 
and created a baron of the Roman empire. 
This great man, whose whale life was devoted 


~ 
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“to adeance science and virtue, died at Tfalle, of 


the gout in his stomach, 1754, aged 76. His 
‘works in Latin and German are more than 
sixty in number, the best of which known are 
a Course of Mathematics, 2 vols. 4to:; Phile- 
sophia Rationalis, sive Logica, 4to. ; a System 
of Metaphysics, 4to/; Jus Nature, 8 vols. 4to.; 
Hore Subsecive Magdeburg ; Dictionary on 
the Mathematics, &c. 

WOI!LFISH, a. (from wolf.) Resembling 2 
wolf in qualities or form: 

WOLFRAM, in mineralogy, a species of 
tungsten. See TUNGSTENUM: 

WOLFSBANE. See Aconites; 
. WOLFSPERG, a town of Germany, in 
Lower Carinthia, with a castle, on which the 
district about it depends. Itis seated an the 
Lavand, at the foot of a mountain covered 


with wood, and fill of wolves, whence the 
town took its name. 


It is 36 miles E, of 
Clagenfurt: Lon. 15, 10 E: Lat: 46. 56.N. 

WOLGAST, a considerable town of Ger- 
many, in Swedish Pomerania, capital of a ter- 
fitory of the same name, with a castle, and 
one of the best and largest harbours on the 
Baltic: Itis seated on the Pfin, t2 miles S.F, 
of Gripswald, 25 S-E. of Stralsund, and 45 
N. W. of Stettins Lon. 14: 4 E. Lat. 54, 
1 N: 

WOLKOSKOF, a town of Russia, in the 
government of Novogorod, 100 miles S.E. of 
Novogorod. Lon. 34. 20 E, Lat.57. 30N. 

WOLKOWSKA, a town of Lithuania, in 
the palatinate of Novogrodeck, seated on the 
Ros, 23 miles S.E. of Grodno: Lon. 24. 
40 FE: Lat. 53..4N...- 

WOLLASTON (William), an eminent 
divine, was born in Staffordshire in 1659, and 
éducated at Sidney-Sussex college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in arts: In 1682 he 
became assistant to the head master of Bir- 
mingham school ; amd at the end of four years 
he was chosen second master. In this em- 
ployment he continued till 1688, when, by 


the death of a rich relation, he became pos- 


sessed of an ample fortune: he settled in Lon- 
don'the same year, but his manner of living 
was retired and studious. He wrote many va- 
luable pieces, but the most celebrated is his 

eligion of Nature delineated; a work of great 
learning and acumen, but founded upon a 
very questionable theory. He died in 1724, 
in consequence of an accident, which prevented 
his completion of a projected work, in which 
was to be delineated “« The Religion of Jesus.” 

WOLSEY (Thomas), cardinal, was born 
at Ipswich, in Suffolk, in 1471. He was the 
son of a butcher, and educated at Oxford, 
where he became fellow of Magdalen college ; 
and when master of arts, had the eare of the 
school adjoining to it. Having the care of 
three sons. of Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorset, 


that nobleman presented him to the rectory of 


Lymington in 1500. He afterwards, by insi- 
huating himself into the favour of several 
great persons, procured a recommendation to 
Henry VII. who sent him on an embassy to 
the ‘emperor Maximilian. On his retafn he 
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was rewarded with the deanery of Lincoln, 
and a prebend in the same church. Upon the 
accession of Henry VIII. he suceveded in ob- 
taining the favour of that king, who gave him 
the rectory of Torrington, in Devonshire; he 
was next made canon of Windsor, and regi- 
strar of the order of the garter. In 1512 he 
was preferred to a prebend in the church of 
York, and soon after to the deanery, He ats 
tended the king in his expedition to France, 
and upon the taking of ‘Tournay, Wolsey was 
made bishop of that city, in 1514: he was 
made bishop of Linceln, in November follow- 
ing; archbishop of York in 1515, catdinal of 
St: Cieely, by the interest of the kings of Eng 
land and France, and in December, lord chan- 
cellor of England ; he was also legate a atere 
to the popes From these preferments, and by 
presents and pensions from foreign princes, his 
Income is said to have éxceeded the revenues 
of the crown; and he lived in the state and 
style of a sovereign prince, keeping 800 sers 
vants, among whom were 9 or 19 lords, 15 
knights, and 40 esquires. October 28th, 1529, 
he was impeached, and his immense property 
seized for the king’s use. November 1530, he 
was arrested at York, but died in his way to 
London, at Leicester-abbey, whete he was 
buried. A very interesting life of this cardi- 
nal, by Cavendish, has been recently given to 
the public by Dr. Wordsworth, in his Eccles 
siastical Biography. 

WOLVERENE. See Ursus: 

WOLVERHAMPTON, a town in Stafs 
fordshire, with a market om Wednesday. It 
has an ancient collegiate church, annexed to 
the deanery of Windsor, and. a handsome 
chapel. Here is a great iron mariufacturey 
consisting of locks, hinges, buckles, cork. 
screws, and japanned ware. It is seated ona 


‘hill, 13 miles S. of Stafford, and 124 N.W. of 
_London. 


. Lon. 2... OW. Lat. 52. 47 N. 
WOLVES-TEETH, in_ veterinary lati- 
guage. ‘Teeth that grow in such a manner that 
their points prick or wound either the tongue 
or gums in eating. Old horses are most liable 
to this peculiarity, and those whose upper 
overshoot their under teeth in a great degree. 
To remedy this, some chip off the superfluous 
parts of the teeth with a chisel and mallet ; 
but filing them down is much the best 


way. 

WO'LVISH. a. (from wolves, of wolf; 
wolfish is more proper.) Resembling a wolf 
(Howel). 

WO’MAN. s. (pifiman, pimman, Saxon ; 
whence we yet pronounce women, in the pina 
ral, wimmen. Skinner). 1. The female of 
the human race (Otway). 2.)A female at- 


_tendant on a person of rank (Shakspeare). 


To Wo'MAN. v, a. (from the noun.) To 
mnake pliant like a woman (Shakspeare). 

WO/MANED. a. (from woman.) Actome 

anied or united with a woman (Shakspeare). 


WOMANHA/TER. &. (woman and hater.) 


One that has an aversion for the female sex 


Swift). ) ; . 
WOMANHEAD. Wolm Sache $e 
* 


WON 


(from woman.) The character and collective 
qualities of a woman (Spenser. Donne). 
To WO/MANISE. »v..a. (from woman.) To 
emasculate; to effeminate ; to soften (Sidney). 
WO'MANISH. a. Grom woman.) Suitable 
to a woman ; having the qualities of a woman ; 
resembling a woman (Ascham). 
WOMANKIND. s. (woman and kind.) 
‘The female sex ; the race of women (Sidney). 
WO’/MANLY. a. (from woman.) 1. Be- 
coming a woman; suiting a woman; femi- 
nine; not masculine (Donne). 2. Not child- 
‘ish ; not girlish (Arbuthnot). 
Wo/MANLY. ad. (from woman.) In the 
manner of a woman ; effemiately. 
WOMB.s. (wamba, Gothic ; pamb, Saxon; 
wembl, Islandic.) 1. The place of the fetus 
in the mother. See Uterus, 2. The place 
whence any thing is produced (Dryden). 3. 
Any cavity (Addison). : 
 ToWoms. v.a. (from the noun.) To en- 
elose ; to breed in secret (Shakspeare). . 
WOMBAT, a species of opossum peculiar 
to New South Wales, destitute of tail, about 
two feet two inches long; weight about twen- 
ty pounds when full grown, ‘There is a va- 
riety of this which the natives call reala, and 
whose flesh they are very fond of, It is cover- 


ed with a fine soft fur, lead-coloured on the ° 


“back, and white on the belly: ears short, erect, 
and pointed ; eyes generally ruminating, some- 
times fiery and menacing: usual posture sit- 
ting. It has no pouch, and the youny are car- 
ried by the mother on her shoulders. See Dr- 
DELPHIS. 

WO'MBY. a. (from womb.) Capacious 
«Shakspeare). 

WO'MEN. s. Plural of woman. 

WON. The pret. and part. pass. of win. 

To Wow. v. n. (puntan, Saxon; wonen, 
German.) To dwell; to live; to have abode: 
not in use (Fairfax). 

Won. s. (from the verb.) Dwelling; ha- 
bitation: obsolete (Spenser). 

To WO/NDER. v. n. (puncofian, Saxon ; 
wonder, Dutch.) To be struck with admira- 


tion; to be pleased or surprised so as to be’ 


astonished (South). 


Wo/npeR. s. (panvon, Saxon; wonder, 


Dutch.) 1. Admiration; astonishment ; amaze- 
ment; surprise caused by something unusual 
er unexpected (Bacon). 2. Cause of wonder; 
a strange thing; something more or greater 
than can be expected (Curew). 3. Any thing 
mentioned with wonder (atts). sth 
WO'’NDERFUL. a. (wonder and full.) 
Admirable ; strange ; astonishing (Milton). 
WO/’NDERFULLY. ad, (from wonderful.) 
In a wonderful manner ; to a wonderful de- 
gree (Addison). . 
WO'NDERMENT.. s. (from wonder.) 
Astonishment; amazement (Spenser). 
WO'NDERSTRUCK. a. (wonder and 
strike.) Amazed (Dryden). 
WONDROUS. a. (contracted from won- 
derous, of wonder.) Admirable ; ‘marvellous ; 
“strange; surprising (Dryden). 


WO'INDROUSLY. ad. (from monéreus.) 


wood 


1. To a strange degree (Druyton). #. In # 
strange manner (Chapman). 

To WONT. To be Wont. v. x. preterit 
and participle woné. (punian, Saxon; ge- 
woonen, Dutch.) To be accustomed; to use; . 
to be used (Bacon). 

Wont. s. (from the verb.) Custom ; habit; 
use: out of use: (Milton). 

Wo’n’t. A contraction of would not, used 
for w2l/ not. 

WOI'NTED. paré. a. (from the verb.) Ae- 
customed ; used; usual (Dryden). 

WO'NTEDNESS. s. (from wonted.) State 
of being accustomed to: not used (King 
Charles). 

WO'NTLESS. a. (from wont.) Unaccus- 
tomed; unusual: obsolete (Spenser). . 

To WOO. v.a. (apoxon, courted, Saxon.) 
1. To court; to sue to for love (Pope). 2. 
To court solicitously ; to invite with importu- 
nity (Davies). 

To Woo. v. n. To court; to make love 
(Dryden). : 
WOOD. a. (poo, Saxon; waed, Dutch.) 
Mad; furious; raging: obsolete (Spenser). 

Woon. s. (puve, Saxon; woud, Dutch.) 
1. A large and thick collection of trees (Dry- 
den). 


Woop, the hard and fibrous substance of 
plants, concerning the growth, structure, and 
chemical properties of which, the reader may 
turn to the articles Botany, PuystoLtocy, VEGE- 
TATION. 

There are, however, two curious powers which 
the wood of plants possesses, which we have not 
‘hitherto had an opportunity of noticing, and 


-which we will therefore briefly touch upon in 


the present article: we mean, its capacity of im- 
bibing colouring materials, and of undergoing 
petrifaction. 


CAPACITY OF IMBIBING COLOURING MATERIALS. 


The surface of wood is readily stained by a 
variety of substances ; and if these be allowed to 
remain in contact with it, they sink into the inte- 
rior, and often produce an agreeable effect in 
cabinet work: and not unfrequently give to or- 
dinary timber a very good resemblance of the 
more expensive coloured woods, trunks of foreign 
countries. The following experiments may be 
selected from many others in proof of the truth 
of this remark, and are givem by Beckman to the 
same efiect. . 

Some maple-wood was sawn into thin slips, 
about a twelfth of an inch in thickness ; one of 
the slips was immersed in a solution of dragon’s 
blood in oil of turpentine. After a considerable 
time, the wooed had absorbed so much of the 
resin as to sink in the liquor, and it was then of 


-a fine mahogany colour, showing the veins of the 


wood by a lighter shade of red. Another slip of | 
wood was dyed in the same manner, in a solu- 
tion of gamboge in oil of turpentine, which gave 


_a fine yellow; and by a mixture of gamboge and » 


dragon’s blood in different proportions, a variety 


_ of different tints may be produced. Beech wood 
_ was found to take the celour sooner, but it was | 


less brilliant ; 2 solution of these resins, also, in 
aleohol, answered very well. . With these kinds 
of substances, however, it is necessary, in order 


le produce a good colour, either to boil the wood — 


£ 
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fi the liguor, or at least to continue the di- 


gestion for a considerable time, so that they can 
enly be employed to great advantage with small 
pieces, such as are used for the finer kinds of in- 
Jaying or veneering. But many saline and me- 
tallic solutions produce a more speedy effect in 
changing the coleur of the wood, which may be 
applied to a surface of any extent. 

* All the white woods are rendered much whiter 
by being soaked in a solution of alum. This is 
probably owing to a decomposition of the salt, 
and a deposition of its earth within the pores of 
the wood in very fine division. 

A deep black is given to wood in various ways. 
Oaks and other woods that abound in gallic acid 
receive a black from the solutions of iron, but 
these woods are comparatively rare. 

- Ifconcentrated sulphuric acid be smeared over 
the surface of wood, it blackens it very speedily ; 
find this colour spreads deep within the wood in 
a few hours, its surface being at the same time 
covered with a tenacious froth. When this is 
thoroughty washed off, and the wood dried, the 
surface is of a deep charcoal black, and hard 
enoush to take a good polish; but it is not easy 
to get rid of every particle of the acid. A much 
finer and better black is given, by first soaking 
the wood in any solution of lead, and afterwards 
for a day or two in a solution of arsenical liver 


of sulphur, made by boiling in water a mixture 


of two parts of quick lime and one of orpiment. 
Probably the simple sulphuret of lime would an- 
swer as well. All the other metallic solutions 
that naturally blacken with the sulphurets will 
produce an equal effect, as those of silver, bis- 
muth, and iren, but lead succeeds the best. 

With the weods that contain no gallic acid, a 
yellow-brown dye, varying to brown-red, is given, 
by smearing them over a few times with a solu- 
tion of iron in dilute nitric acid. This dye is 
very permanent, and does not change by the ac- 
tion of light or air. 

A greenish hue may be given by the solutions 
of copper, but it is difficult to make wood take it 
equally, or to give any depth of colour by this 
metallic solution. . . 

Different hues may be produced by strong de- 
coctions of the colouring woods and other dyes 
mixed with alum, which need not be here enu- 
merated. 

« In all the above processes, and particularly 


‘where any saline or metallic solution is employ- 


ed, the natural gloss of the wood is much im- 
paired, which requires that it should be finished 
with linseed or amber, or any similar varnish, 
which has the effect both of rendering the dye 
more permanent, and of considerably increasing 
ita beauty. | 


PETRIFIED WOOD. 
Wood, in ordinary circumstances, whether 


- upon the surface of the earth, or buried under it, 


is gradually decomposed by the concurrent ac- 


tion of air and water; its texture is broken 


_ down, the connexion between the several vege- 


chemical properties. 
“happens, that the external figure and internal 


dable principles of which it consists is dissolved, 


its ingredients enter into new combinations, and 


no vestige remains either of its organization or 
Sometimes, however, it 


‘arrangement are preserved, while the chemical 
‘properties have undergone very notable altera- 


tions, in consequence of which the natural decay 


ais prodigiously retarded, and often even wholly 


suspended. Wood thathas undergone this change: . 
is said to be petrified, or mineralized. 

There are three substances by which this 
change may be brought about ; namely, pyrites,. 
oxyd of iron, and siliceous earth in the form of 
agate or horn-stone. These constitute so many 
species of petrified wood. 

The pyrttous fossil wood oecurs principally in the 
independent cone formation: it is composed en- 
tirely of common *pyrites, often in a state of 
semi-decomposition ; it appears to contain no 
ligneous particles, but retains with considerable 
exactness the external figure, and, in some de- 
gree, the internal organization of wood. The 
reason why this species presents a less striking 
resemblance to wood than the others do is pro- 
bably the strong crystalline polarity which pyrite 
possesses: in splitting longitudinally a piece of 
pyritized wood, it not unfrequéntly happens, 
that the fibres representing the concentric layers 
of wood are compesed of minute cubes laterally 
aggregated to each other. 

The ferruginous fossil wood ts found in hemalite, 
and especially in argillaceous iron ore. Exter- 
nally it presents the appearance of trunks and 
branches, and iis internal texture has a close re- 
semblance to that of wood. In its chemical com- 
position it does not appear to differ materially 
from common argillaceous iron ore. 4 

But agatized wood is that which has been the 
most examined. It has been made a distinct 
mineral species by Werner, who has given it the 
name of Holzstein, or woodstone, of which the 
following are the characters. Its colour is ash< 
grey, passing into greyish-black, yellowish, 
brownish, and blood-red: the colours run into 
each other, forming clouds and stripes in a Jon- 
gitudinal direction. It occurs in the form of 
trunks, branches, and roots ; and presents in the 
ulmost perfection the internal organization of 
wood, not only the longitudinal fibres and con- 
centric layers being visible, but even the knots: 
and medullary processes. Its internal lustre is 
various, being between glistening and dull. Its 
cross fracture is imperfectly conchoidal ; its lon- 
gitudinal fracture splintery and fibrous. It is 
moderately translucent; is harder than glass, 
and gives fire with steel, but is easily frangible. 

It occurs in sand and ‘sand-stone in various 
countries, especially in the hill St. Sympherien,. 
near Etampes, in France; in Saxcny, Bohemia, 
and Hungary; near Loch Neagh in Ireland ; im 
the beds of sand-stone that lie above the fuller’s 
earth, near Woburn in Bedfordshire; and.also 
in the sandy deserts to the west of Egypt. __ 

It not unfrequently happens, that agatized 
wood, before the petrifying process has begun, 
has been corroded by worms ; in which case not 
only the perforation is filled with siliceous mat- 
ter, but even the gubstance of the worm itself has 
been completely agatized. 

Agatized wood discovers slight traces of its 
origin, by afiording a few drops of a watery em-~ 
pyreumatic liquor by distillation; it consists, 
however, for the most part of silex.. 

The origin of petrified wood is generally at- 
tributed to the gradual infiltration of the petri- 
fying substance ; but to this theory, however 
simple and ingenious, there are many important 
objections. . See the article CHaLceponivs. 

Woop (Anthony), an eminent biographer 
and antiquarian, was the son of Thomas 
Wood, bachelor of arts and of the civil law, 
aud was born at Oxford in 1632. He studied 
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at Merton college, and in 1655 took the degree 
of master of arts. He wrote, 1. The Histor 
and Antiquities of the University of Oxford ; 
which was afterwards translated into Latin by 
Mr. Wase and Mr. Peers, under the title of 
Historia & Antiquitates Universitatis Oxoni- 
ensis, 2 vols. folio; 2. Athenee Oxonienses ; 


.or, an exact Account of-all the Writers and: 


Bisheps who have had. their Education in the 
University of Oxford, from the Year 1500 to 
1600, 2 vols. folio; which was greatiy enlarged 
ina sécond edition published in 1721 by bishop 
Tanner. Upon the first publication of this 
work the author was attacked by the university, 
~ in defence of Edward earl of @tarendon, lord 
high-chancellor of England, and chancellor of 
the university, and was likewise animadverted 
upon by bishop Burnet; upon which he pub- 


lished a vindication of the historiographer of. 


the university of Oxford. He died at Oxford, 
of a retention of urine, in 1695. 
WOODBINE, in botany, See Lowicera. 


WOODBRIDGE, a town in Suffolk, with | 


a market om Wednesday, seated on the E. side 
of a sandy hill, on the river Deben, eight 
miles from the sea. It has docks for building 
ships, has a great corn trade, and is famous for 
refining salt. It had an abbey, of which there 
are no remarkable ruins. It is seven miles 
E.N.E. of Ipswich, and 76 N.E. of London. 
Lon. 1. 25 Lat. 52. 11 N. 
WOODCHAT, in ornithology. See La- 
NIUS. 
WOODCOCK, in ornithology. (See Sco- 
Lopax.) The woodcock is a bird of passage, 
and arrives in this country about the month of 
October; though his earlier or-later flight de- 
pends upon the prevalence of the winds by 
which he is brought over. The north and 


north-easterly (particularly when accompanied 


with fogs) are the most favourable for their ar- 
rival. Heneasd with the length of their flight, 
when reaching our shores, these birds drop 
under any tree, shrub, or bush, bearing the 
appearance of covert: after rest and refresh- 
ment, they in longer flights disperse them- 
selves in the different woods, copses, shaws, 
and hedge-rows, in various parts of the coun- 
try. They are by no means remarkable for 
remaining long in one place, or even in the 
same neighbourhood; on the contrary, they 
never continue more than ten or twelve days 
in any particular. spot, though favourably 
adapted to their reception, pt 

The woodcock is a very clumsy waddling 
walker, as is the case with every kind of fowl] 


that has short legsand long wings: when flushed, ' 


he rises heavily from the ground, and makes a 
considerable noise before he can gather wind 
sufficient for flight, If found in a rushy spot, 
a ditch, or a hedge-row, whence he is obliged 
to present an open mark, he frequently skims 
slowly over the ground, and is very easily shot; 
as, indeed, is the case elsewhere, provided any 
obstruction does not arise from intervening 
branches of trees, and boughs of underwood, 
which, in cock and covert shooting, must al- 
Ways be expected, After a plentiful arrival, 


ae 
they afford excellent sport, and may be fourd 
as well with pointers as with spaniels, (the 
,0inters being faite in the covert with bel.s;) 
bat cock shooting with spaniels is almost uni- 
versally preferred, as it is more enlivening to. 
hear the spaniels occasionally in quest, than 
pursue the game in a total silence. — ' 
~ WOO’DDRINK. s. Decoction or infusio& 
of medicinal woods, as sassafras (Floyer). 
WOO'DED. a. (from: wood.) Supplied 
with wood"( Arbuthnot). ~ By 
WOO'DEN. a. (from wood.) 1, Ligneous7. 
made of wood (Shakspeare), 2. Clumsy; 
awkward (Collier). sig 
WOODGOAT. See Carre. ‘i 
WOO'BHOLE. s. (wood and hole.) Place 
where wood is laid up (Philips). . =. * 
WOO’DLAND. s.(wood and land.) Woods ; 
ground covered with woods (Fenéon), 
~ WOO/DLARK. See-Ataupz.. 
WOODLOUSE. See Oniscus and Mii- 
LEPEDES. 4 
WOOD OF. LIFE. See Guatacum. 
WOO’DMAN. s. (wood and man.) AD 
sportsman; a hunter (Pope). | acs 
WOO'DMONGER. s. (wood and monger.¥ 
A woodseller, — yah 
~ WOODNOTE. s. Wild music (Miléon): ° 
WOO'DNYMPH, s. (wood and nymph.) 
A fabled goddess of the woods (Milton). . . 
WOODO/FFERING. s, Wood burnt ow 
the altar (Nehemiah). rat 
WOODPECKER. | See Picus. 
WOODPIGEON. See Cotumsa. 
WOODROOF. See Asperuta. ef 
WOODSORREL. See Lusuta and 
OxaLIs. , . Kane 
WOODSTOCK, a town of Oxfordshire in 
England, pleasantly seated on a rising ground, 
and on a rivulet ; a well-compacted borough 
town, and sends two members to_ parliament » 
but is chiefly noted for Blenheim-house, a fine 
palace, built in memory of the victory obtained 
by the duke of Marlborough over the French 
and Bavarians in August 1704. It was erect- 
ed at the public expence, and is one of the 
noblest seats in Europe, One'of the passages 
to it is over a bridge with one arch, 190 feet in 
diameter, resembling the Rialto at Venice. 


The gardens take up a hundred acres of — 


ground ; and the offices, which are very grand, 
have room enough to accommodate 300 peo- 
ple. The apartments of the palace are mag- 
nificently furnished; and the staircases, sta- 


tues, paintings, library, Sze. are very splendid, — 


while the park. is. both extensive and. pictu- 
resque. ‘Fhere is also an observatory, with 
some excellent instruments: 


ite retreat of several kings of England, till 


In Blenheim. ; 
park originally stood a royal palace, the fayour- — 


the reign of Charles I., when it was almost — 


heim, every trace of the ancient edifice was 


removed, and two elms were planted on — 
its site. King Ethelred held a parliament at — 


Woodstock palace: and there Alfred the 


Great translated, Boetius de Consolatione Phi- — 


iJ 


losophie. Hensy. I, beautified the, palaces — 


‘wholly in ruins. After the building of Blen- — 


. 


an 


or. 


. 
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‘and here resided Rosamond, mistress of Henry 
* Ji. Edmund, second son of Edward L., was 
born at this palace; also Edward, eldest son 
of Edward I]1.; and here the princess Elisa- 
-beth was confined by her sister Mary, Woed- 
-stock has a manufaeture of gloves, and of steel 
‘watch chains.’ The poet Chaucer was born, 
lived, and died here. It is eight miles N.W. 
of Oxford, and 62 W:N,W. of London. 
WOOD TIN. See Stannum. 
WOODWARDIA, in botany, a. genus 
‘of the class cryptogamia, order filices. Fruc- 
tification in oblong distinct dots, disposed in a 
regular row along the ribs: involucre super- 
ficial, vaulted, opening towards the rib, Five 
species ; foreign ferns. 
WOODWAXEN. See Genista. 
WOODWREN. See Moractiiea. 
WOO’DY. a. (fram wood.) 1. Abounding 
with wood (Milton). 2, Ligneous; consist- 
‘ing of wood (Locke), 3. Relating to woods ; 
“sylvan GSpenser). 
W oopy NIGHTSHADE. See DULCAMARA. 
WOO'ER. s. (from woo.) One who courts 
a woman (Chapman). 
_ WOOF. s. (from wove,) 1. The set of 
‘threads that crosses the warp; the weft 
(Bacon). 2. Texture; cloth (Milton). 
WOO'INGLY. ad, (from wooing.) Pleas- 
ingly; so as to invite to stay (Shakspeare). 
VOOL. s. (pul, Saxon; wollen, Dutch.) 
1. The fleece of sheep; that which is woven 
into cloth (Raleigh). 2. Any short thick 
hatr (Shakspeare). 
~ Woot. (wolle, Germ.; laine, Fr.) This 
material is the basis of manufactures so. im- 
=portant, and has been ascertained to possess such 
“various chemical properties, that it would be un- 
pardonable not to notice it at somelength in a 
‘dictionary directly appropriated to the service of 
British arts and sciences. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL REMARKS. 


_ The fineness of the wool is usually supposed 
to depend upon the nature of the soil, of the 
climate, or of both together. It is a singular 
circumstance, however, and in some degree ad- 
verse to this opinion, that of the two finest kinds 
of wool we are at_present acquainted with, that 
of Spain, and that of New South Wales, from 
which specimens have been lately imported of as 
‘delicate a texture as the best Merino, the for- 
mer is the produce of a calcareous soil, covered 
with a fine leguminous plant, of the vetch family, 


and the latter of a soil in which not a particle of . 


lime or calcareous earth is to be met with, and 
' covered entirely with a long, luxuriant grass. 
Nor is it that the breeds are from a like quarter, for 
though, owing to the kindness of his Majesty, the 


“Rev. Samuel Marsden, principal chaplain to the . 


_colony of New South Wales, has lately imported a 
_few Merinos, the general stock is an off-set from 


é the Cape of Good Hope. Yet that soil or climate, . 


_ or both together, havea considerable influence, not 
_ only over the colour, but over the texture of the 


_ fleece, is unquestionable ; since it is a well-known | 
; fact, that the wool of the Angola sheep, as also the - 


_hair of the Angola goat and rabbit, are perfectly 


* ‘glossy, and. constitute a direct silk; while the. 
"wool of the African sheep, on the opposite side of | 
_ (Ake Mediterranean, is degenerated into a harsh. 
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coarse hair. This is 2 subject which has net 
been sufficiently studied, but is entitled to the 
most active attention of the physiologist. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. 


. Wool, either in a raw or manufactured state, 
has always been the principal of the staple articles 
of this country. The price of wool was, in very 
early times, much higher, in proportion to the 
wages of labour, the rent of land, and the price 
of butcher’s meat, than at present. It was, be- 
fore the time of Edward ILI. always exported 
raw, the art of working it into cloth and dying 
being so imperfectly known, that no persons above 
the degree of working people could go dressed in 
cloth of English manufacture. 

The first steps taken to encourage the manu- 
facture of woollen cloths was by Edward IIL. who 
procured some good workmen from the Nether- 
lands, by means of protection and encourage- 
ment. ‘The value of wool was considered as So 
essentially solid, that taxes were vested in that 
eommodity, reckoning by the number of sacks; 
and in proportion to the price of the necessaries 
of life, and value of silver, wool was at least 
three times dearer then than it is now. ‘The 
manufacluring of cloth being ence introduced 
into the country, the policy of preventing the 
exportation of the raw material was soon evl- 
dent; and the first act was that of Henry LY. 
c. 2, by which the exportation of sheep, lambs, 
or rams is forbidden, under very heavy penalties. 

By statute 28 Geo. I[1. all former statutes re- 
specting the exportation of wool and sheep are 


‘repealed, and numerous restrictions are consoli- 


dated in that statute. By this act, if any person 
shall send or receive any sheep on board any 
vessel, to be carried out of the kingdom, such 
yessel shall be forfeited, and the person so of- . 
fending shall forfeit 5/. for every sheep, and suf- 
fer solitary imprisonment for three months. But 
wether sheep, by a licence from the collector of 
the customs, may be taken on board, for the use 
of the ship’s company; and every person who 
shall export any wool, or woollen articles slightly 
made up, so as easily to be reduced again to ~ 
wool, or any fuller’searth, or tobacco-pipe clay ; 
and every carrier, ship-owner, commander, ma- 
riner, or other person, who sball knowingly as- 
sist in exporting, or attempting to export, these 
articles, shall forfeit 3s. for every pound weight, 
or the sum of 50/. in the whole, at the election of 
the prosecutor, and shall also suffer solitary im- 
prisonment for three months. But wool may be 
carried coastwise, upon being duly entered, and 
security being given, according to the directions 
of the statuie, to the officer of the port from 


whence the same shall be conveyed; and the 


owners of sheep within five miles of the sea, and 
ten miles in Kent and Sussex, cannot remove the 
wool, without giving notice to the officer of the 


nearest port, as directed by the statute. 


Some of the simple chemical properties of 
wool have been examined by M. Achard, and 
compared with the corresponding properties of 
the hair of different animals. ‘The copious gene- 
ration of oxalic acid by treatment of wool with 
nitric acid, has been particviarly described and 
explained by M. Bertholligt in his beautiful re- 
searches on animal mattet; and the great solvent 
power of the caustic bse alkalies has been hap- 
‘pily applied to some 4s¢ by M. Chaptal as a sa- 
ponaceous compoup4. 


Wool in the ste in which it is taken from 
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the sheep is always mixed with a great deal of 
dirt and foulness of different kinds, and in par- 
ticular is strongly imbued with a natural strong 
smelling grease. These impurities are got rid of 
by washing, fulling, and combing, by which the 
“wool is rendered remarkably white, soft, clean, 
light, and springy under the hand. When boiled 
in water for several hours in a common vessel, 
wool is not in any way altered in weight or tex- 
‘ture, nor does the water acquire any sensible im- 
pregnaticn. . 

_ The action of the nitric acid on wool is very 
curious. When cold, this acid only disengages 
‘a large quantity of azotic gass, but when warmed, 
much nitrous gass is given out, and at least two 
new acids are formed, viz. the malice and the 
‘oxalic; the latier is in greater abundance than 
even from sugar and nitrous acid, or any other 
‘hydro-carbonous basis. A small scum of a pe- 
culiar oil always arises during the action of 
nitrous acid on these animal substances. 

The carbonated alkalies have little action on 
wool, but the caustic fixed alkalies when digested 
with it speedily weaken its fibre, reduce it to a 
soft gelatinous pulp, and finally make a perfect 
Solution. The alkali at the same time loses its 
alkaline properties as it does in common soap. 
This saponaceous solution of wool is made for 
‘experinient in a few minutes by boiling bits of 
wool or flannel in a caustic alkaline solution, 
vand it has been recommended by Chaptal to be 
employed instead of common soap in cleansing 
cotton and other goods in manufactures, as by 
this means a number of refuse bits and clippings 
of wool and woollen cloth which are now thrown 
away, may be put to some use. This soapy so- 
lution does not lather well when agitated with 
water, nevertheless it acts very powerfully in 
cleaning cloth. It hasa strong and somewhat 
offensive smell, which is left at first in the cloth, 

_but goes off by short exposure to the air. 


MORDANTS AND COLOURING. 


Upon this subject we have lately received a 
very excellent and intelligent memoir, drawn up 
‘by MM. Thenard and Roard, and communicated 
to the Physical and Mathematical Class of the 
Wrench Imperial Institute ; and we shall select 
‘from it such observations as are most worthy of 
“notice, 

The name of mordant is given, in the art of 
dyeing, to those substances which serve to pro- 
duce a more intimate combination of colouring 
matters with the different stuffs, and to augment 
the brightness and beauty of them. This pro- 
-perty belongs to a great number of saline and 
metallic substances: but those which possess it 
in the highest degree, and which, for this reason, 
are exclusively made use of by dyers, are alum, 
‘acetat of alumina, tartar, and the solutions of 

- tin. . 
1. Impregnation of wool with alum.—The manner 


of applying the alum varies according to the na- . 


ture of the stuffs, and according to the colours 
we wish to obtain. Silks are permitted to ma- 
* eerate for several days in a solution of alum, 
sufficiently diluted for the salt not to crystallize, 


‘Wool is boiled foe two hours in water, contain- ° 
ing a fourth part of its weight of alum. Cotton - 


and thread are soaked for at least twenty-four 
hours in warm concentrated solutions or alum, 
to which frequently sone potass is added. It 
has hitherto been thought that in this operation 
the alum is decomposed, aid that the alumina 


combines with the stuff, causing it thereby the 
more easily to take the colour when plunged inte 
the dyeing bath; but the experiments we have 
made induce us to adopt a different opinion. 

To determine the fact accurately, it was ne- 
cessary to employ for these experiments only per- 
fectly pure materials, completely deprived of the 


_carbonat of lime, which is generally contained 


in considerable quantity. To separate the whole 
of this, we boiled the wool several successive 
times in a mattrass with weak muriatic acid; 
but in order to take up the last portions of this 


acid, we were obliged to make use of such large 


quantities of distilled water, that we were on the 
point of abandoning such tedious experiments, 
requiring so much time and patience, as well as 
the greatest care. The separation of all the mu- 
riatic acid from the first two hectogrammes of | 
wool which we purified required 200 quarts of 


distilled water, at 100 degrees of heat (212 F.) 


divided into 20 successive operations, each occu- 
pying from seven to eight hours. When calcined 
and properly tried, it afforded neither lime nor 
muriatic acid. 

One hundred grammes of this wool. were 


_alumed with the same care which had been taken 


with the silk. It was afterwards washed twenty 
times, employing six quarts of distilled water, 
heated to an hundred degrees, for each washing. 
Immediately after the aluming, this wool took a 
very deep colour, whilst, after the last washing, it 
would not take any more colour in the dyeing 
bath than. some of the same wool which had 
never been alumed. These experiments con- 
vinced us, that the substance which had been 
fixed in the wool by aluming, and had caused it 
to receive so deepa colour in the first dyeing, had 
now been carried off by the water. The alum 
bath, when evaporated, afforded us, in the state 
of crystals, two-thirds of the quantity of alum we 
had originally employed; very nearly the whole 
of the remaining third part was obtained from 
the residue of the bath, in an uncrystallized state, 
and from the washings of the wool. ‘This expe- 
riment was repeated several times, and always 
with the same result; but as this did not appear 
to us so decisive as the experiment upon silk, on 
account of the difficulty of separating the animal 
matter from the last portions of the alum bath, 
we alumed some wool in the cold, as we had done 
with the silk, being persuaded that in this case 
the bath would not sensibly dissolve this sub- 
stance. ; 

We alumed in the cold some clean wool with 
all the precaution observed with the silk, and 
we obtained from the bath and the washings the 
alum employed in the operation, with a loss only 
of 335 part; we were therefore assured, that in 
the aluming of al) animal substances, the alum 
combines entirely with them, without undergoing 
any decomposition, and that it forms with them 
combinations more or less soluble, which have a 
great affinity for the colouring matters. 

But though the analyses most decidedly de- 
monstrate that in the aluming of all animal and 


vegetable substances, the alum combines with 


them without undergoing any decomposition; we 
thought it necessary to repeat the same experi~ 
ments upon these substances in the state in which 
they are commonly met with in commerce, as we 
had done in their purified state. Wool, when 
impregnated with alum alone, always renders the 
bath turbid, which, upon cooling, throws down 
an abundant white preeipitate, as has been ob- 
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- served by several chemists. Several analyses of 
this sediment, after being well washed, have con- 
stantly afforded us some sulphat of lime, satu- 
rated sulphat of alumina, and sometimes a litile 
alumina. The bath contained a remarkable 
quantity of alum, of acidulated sulphat of potass, 
combined with a small proportion of animal mat- 
ter. Upon the wool we found alum, and a very 
minute proportion of the precipitate. ‘These ex- 
periments upon the sediment, formed in the alum 
bath, do not differ from those made by M. Ber- 
thollet ; but this learned chemist not having ex- 
amined the mother-waters, nor the alumed wool, 
has not given, as he himself says, a clear and 
precise explanation of the effects produced by 
alum and tartar in the operation of dyeing. 
These precipitates, obtained by treating common 
wool with alum, never take place with purified 
wool; and as these only differ from each other 
by the former containing some carbonat of lime, 
it was natural in this case to attribute to this 
substance the decomposition of a part of the 
alum. 

We satisfied ourselves of this, by mixing in 
glass vessels solutions of alum in boiling water 
with different proportions of pure carbonat of 
Jime. We always found the alum was decom- 
posed by the carbonat of lime, and that, ifa suf- 
ficient quantity was added, there remained no 
part of the aluminous salt in solution. The 
mother-waters contained very acid sulphat of 
potass, and the sediment was formed of sulphat 
of lime and acidulate sulphat of alumina and 
potass: whenee it follows, that the property pos- 
sessed by common wool of forming a precipitate 
in the alum.bath, and rendering the fluid very 
acid, is in reality owing to the carbonat of lime 
it contains. The same result was obtained by 
aluming common wool five or six successive times 
‘in the same bath. But in order to arrive at a 
general solution:of this question, it was necessary 
to ascertain the nature of the precipitates formed 
in the solutien of alum, by different alkaline and 
earthy substances. We took, therefore, alums 
with base of potass, and with base of ammonia, 
which we treated with ammonia and carbonat 
ef potass, so as to leave in the solution but a 
slight excess of alum. ‘The mother-waters eva~ 
porated contained very acid sulphats of ammo- 
nia, of potass and ammonia, and of potass, ac- 
cording to the nature of the alum and of the pre- 
cipitate employed. The sediment, which was 
acid sulphat of alumina and potass, or ammo- 
nia treated with sulphuric acid, afforded alum 
and acidulated sulphat of alumina; boiled after- 
wards'a great number of times with distilled 
water, it was converted into alum, sulphat of 
potass, and pure alumina. ‘There was always a 
greater quantity of acidulated sulphat of potass 
than of alum, even in the last washings. 

Solutions of alum, treated at a boiling heat 
with pure alumina, were converted into a very 
acid sulphat of potass, and into acidulated sul- 
phat of alumina and potass. These results do 
not at all correspond with those obtained by M. 
Vauquelin in his experiments upon the alums of 
commerce, for we have never been able to obtain 
the saturated sulphat of alumina and poiass, 
spoken of by that celebrated chemist. 

Thus all the alkaline and earthy substances 
mixed in suitable proportions with solutions of 
alum, converted that salt into acidulated sul: 
phat of potass, or ammonia, and into insoluble 
acid sulphat of alumina and potass or-ammonia, 


for which reason we have named it the acida- 
lated sulphat instead of the saturated sulphat, 
the name it has borne until now. It is evident, 
that if too great a quantity of carbonat of lime 
be employed, and the same holds good with the 
carbonat of barytes and strontian, we shall only 
obtain alumina and the sulphats of potass, lime, 
barytes, or strontian. There remains no doubt, 
therefore, of the nature of the changes produced 
in the alum baths by the common wools, and of 
the prejudicial effects of alkalies in the baths in- 
tended for cottons; fer the addition of these sub- 
stances diminishes the quantity of alum, and 
even increases the acidity of the bath. 

2. Impregnation of vegetable and animal matters 
with acetat of alumina—Wool, silk, cotton, and 
thread, in the different states in which these sub~- 
stances are employed for dyeing, were treated 
with acetut of alumina, which combined entirely 
with them. But as in exposing them to the air, 
or to a temperalure a little elevated, the mordant 
always loses a small quantity of acid, it follows 
that the combination formed upon the stuff is an 
acetat with excess of base; thus, by treating it 
with boiling water, it is converted into acidu- 
lated acetat of alumina, which is dissolved, and 
into alumina which cannot be carried off by the 
water. 

3. Action of acidulated tartrit of potass on wool.— 
Purified wool was treated as in the former expe- 
riments with very pure cream of tartar, free from 
tartrit of lime, and formed directly by the tar- 
teric acid and potass. This wool was washed a 
great number of times, until the last washing did 
not contain any of the principles which had 
been combined with it. ‘The bath afforded by 
evaporation $ of the cream of tartar employed, 
or rather neutral tartrit of potass. The washings 
were very acid, and we obtained from them a 
small quantity of cream of tartar, and a very acid 
composition formed of tartarous acid and wool. 
These facis may be thought sufficiently to ex- 
plain the phenomena which take place in im- 
pregnating wool with alum and tartar, since we 
already know from the experiments of M. Ber- 
tholiet, hat these two salts are not decomposed 5 
and as we have shown that the wool combines 
completely with the alum, and that it acts upon 
the cream of tartar by separating the tartarous 
acid with which it unites in the most intimate 
manner. , 

4, Action of alum and tartar upon wool.—Before 


_ treating the wool with alum and cream of tartar, 


we made some trials of the reciprocal action of 
these two salts. We ascertained that’ water, at 
the temperature of 12° or 14°, (55 F.) holds in 
solution only 51; part of its weight of cream of 
iartar, that boiling water dissolves +; of its 
weight, and that a mixture of equal parts of 
alum and cream of tartar dissolves in } the quan- 
tity of water required to dissolve the salts sepa- 
rately at the same temperature. These restlts 
do not differ from those already obtained by M. 
Berthollet, who has shewn that alum has the 
property of increasing the solubility of cream of 
tartar. 

If wool is alumed in the ordinary proportions, 
which are 4 of the weight of the stuff of alum, 
and ;, of cream of tartar, all the substances being 
perfectly pure, we obtained from the bath when 
evaporated, alum, cream of tartar, and a residue 
difficultly erystallizable, composed of tartrit of 
potass and an animal matter; the washings of 
the wool will give alum, a small quantity, 
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searcely appreciable, of cream of tartar, and a 
very acid combination, formed of a large quan- 
tity of tartarous acid, alum, and animal matter. 

_ These experiments remove all uncertainty con- 
cerning many practical facts, which at present 
are only noticed by the dyer in a vague way, and 
point out to him the precise method-of applying 
the mordants according to the nature of the co- 
lour he wishes to obtain. 
making use of alum and tartar, the wool is im- 
pregnated with alum and a large quantity of 
tartarous acid, these two salts should never be 
employed together, except when the colour is 
Susceptible of being heightened and rendered 
brighier by acids, as is the case with cochineal, 
madder, and kermes. On the contrary, alum 
Should never be employed for wools intended to 
be dyed with woad or Brasil wood, the colour of 
which is easily altered or destroyed by acids. 
Among all the vegetable and animal substances, 
we have made choice of wool only for trial with 
alum and alum and tartar, because it is only 
with this substance these mordants are made use 
of in dyeing. 1 ; 

. 8 Gn the action of acids, and of some salts employed 
@s mordants upon wool,-Although all researches 
hitherto made have been ineffectual to find a 
substitute for alum, we have, nevertheless, made 
trial of a great number of substances with wool, 
jess, however, for the purpose of discovering the 
best mordants, than for determining the action 
of several substances, very soluble, and at the 
same time endowed with great powers. We 
boiled wool for iwo hours in water, in which 
were put small quantities of sulphuric, nitric, 
muriatic, and tartaric acids. In each instance, 
ihe wool, especially when combined with sul- 
phuric acid, struck with cochineal and madder 
deeper colours than when im pregnated with alum 
and tartar. No doubt, iherefore, can be enter- 
tained of their superiority in similar cases; hut 
of all the mordants we tried, there is not one 
which gives such bright colours as what are ob- 
tained by means of the acid tartrit of alumina 
(notwithstanding the opinion of M. Hausmann 
to the contrary), This salt would, in a great 
number of cases, be preferable to tartar and alum, 
if its price was not so much higher than theirs. 
Whilst we were occupied in enquiring with the 
greates{ care into every thing relative to the na- 
ture and mode of combination of mordants with 
various stuffs, we did not forget to examine the 
several methods which have been adopted in all 
the workshops for a long time past, in order to 
ascertain if the proportions of alum and tartar, 
the most generally employed, were those the 
most suitable for the purpose, if the time em- 
ployed for the alum bath was sufficient to im- 
pregnate the wool sufficiently, and if the expo- 
sure to the ceol air afterwards, for several days, 
which is soe generally thought necessary, is at- 
femled with the expected advantages. 

Equal parts of the mordants, that is, half the 
weight of the stuff, produced no better effect than 
one-fourth ; but between this quantity and one- 
twentieth part; the colours of cochineal, kermes, 
and madder, were weaker in proportion to the 
ciminution of the quantity of the salts; whilst, 
on the contrary, the effects were reversed with 
woad and Brasil weod, so that in these last sub- 
stances, the colour was deeper the more the salts 
were diminished. No difference could be ob- 
served in the colour whether the wools had been 


° 


in the alum bath for two, fow', or ‘six hours; it 


Indeed, since by 


is, thercfore, useless to continue stuffs in the 
hath longer than two hours. Our experiments 
did not discoyer that there was any difference in 
the colour, whether the dyeing took place imme- 
diately after the aluming, or was protracted for 
some time, except only that wool impregnated 
with alum alone produced a deeper colour with 
woad, after haying been exposed some time to a 
cool air, which we attributed to the separation of 
the acidulated sulphat of potass, this being car- 
ried of with the uncombined mordant in drying. 

6. Of the scarlet colour.—Scarlet is that bright 
and shining colour which is produced in wool 
by treating it with tartar, cochineal, and a 
highly oxydized solution of tin. Before the dis- 
covery of this method, for which we are entirely 
indebted to Drebbel, those colours were called 
scarlet which are produced in woollen stufts by 
kermes or cochineal, when alum and ‘tartar are 
employed as mordants. These processes for ob- 
taining this colour have long been known in the 
dyeing houses, yet no theoretic investigations 
have been made into the phenomena which take 
place when a solution of tin is used with cream 
of tartar and cochingal. Dr. Bancroft attempted 
to explain what passes in the formation of this 
colour; but as his opinion does not appear to 
be founded on any experiments, we considered 
the question as not at all determined by his la- 
bours, We have yet, therefore, to determine the 
chemical nature of the combination formed upon 
wool by cochineal, tartar, and a solution of tin, 
and to make known the result of our inquiries 
upon the colour of scarlet. 

7. Examination of the precipitate formed by the so- 
lution of tin, and the acidulated tartrit of potass.-—All 
the substances employed by us in our experi- 
ments were perfectly pure, and we constantly 
made use of glass yessels and distilled water, 
Highty grammes of acidulated tartrit of potass 
dissolved in three kilogrammes, and fiye hecto- 
grammes of distilled water, were macerated for 
two hours, at 100 degrees (212 EF.) of heat, with 
one hundred and twenty-five grains of a solution 
of tin, The precipitate which we obtained was 
washed several times, and distilled in a small 
curyed retort, ihe beak of which being plunged 
into lime water, there was disengaged a sensible 
quantity of carbonic acid. Proper re-agents in- 
dicated in other portions of it the presence of a 
great deal of tin and muriatic acid. Thus the 
cream of tartar and solution of tin are decom- 
posed, and produce a precipitate, consisting of 
tartarols acid, and a great quantity of muriatie 
acid and tin. The mother-water contains tartrit 
of potass, acidulated tartrit, very acid muriat 
of tin, and a considerable portion of precipitate, 
held in solution by excess of muriatic acid, 

Very pure white wool, treated with the ordi- 
nary proportions of solution of tin and cream of 
tartar employed in dyeing searlet, was washed a 
great number of times in boiling water, which 
carried off all the substances combined with it, 
These washings, collected and evaporaied, af- 
forded us the same principles we had before ob- 
tained from the precipitate fermed by the solu- 
tion of tin and creain of tartar ; We also examined, 
in the same way, the action of cochineal, and 
found no difference in the results. From these 
facts we are te a certainty convinced, that the 
fine scarlet colour is produced by the wool being 
combined wiih colouring matter, tartarous acid, 
murlatic acid, and peroxyd of tin. But we are 


mistaken; if we think the bath has no influence 


wos 
en the colour; for wool combined with the mor- 
dants we shall presently mention, and dyed with 
eochineal, never take the scarlet hue unless some 
acid be added, which causes the colour to pass 
from yellowish to red, and at length to a bright 
colour. ‘This last experiment, in connexion 
with various others, proved to us that the wool 
is not coloured yellow by the combination it 
forms with the nitric acid in excess in the so- 
lution of tin, for this wool comes out perfectly 
white from all the boilings it undergoes with the 
iin, when no colouring matter is employed. 

8. Of tartrits of tin, and some other metallic solu- 
tions. —The proofs we have already given of the 
formation of scarlet appear to us so decisive, 
that we should not have thought of increasing 
the number, had not the importance of the ques- 
tion induced us to extend further our labours on 
this subject. 

We tried upon wool, in the usual proportions 
for dyeing scarlet, all the sulphats and muriats 
of antimony, bismuth, zine, and arsenic. Some 
of these solutions afforded very agreeable colours, 
but very different from that wé were seeking to 


obtain. We were more fortunate in our attempts 


- 


with the tartrit of tin obtained from tartrit of 
potass and soda, and a highly oxydized muriat 
of tin. This salt dissolyed in muriatic acid, 


and used in the operation of dyeing, afforded us 
a scarlet colour as beautiful and bright as those 
obtained by cream of tartar and a solution of tin. 
The tartrit of tin, also, dissolved in an excess of 


_its own acid, produced very good effects; how- 


ever, as this method would be more costly than 
the ordinary processes, it is best to employ the 
solution of this salt in muriatic acid. But be- 
fore recommending this mordant to be used in 


_ the dye-houses, we intend to make trial of it in 


the large way, so as to determine precisely the 
expense of it, and what adyantages wiil be ob- 
tained by its employment. 

9, Experiments upon the colour of scarlet and oxyds 
of tin.—Scarlet, as we have already seen, is ob- 
tained by treating wool with determined propor- 
tions of cochineal, acidulated tartrit of potass, 
and a highly oxydized solution of tin. The ope- 
ration of dyeing is divided into two parts: the 


first taking up an hour and a half, the latter 


half an hour; this division is necessary to pro- 
duce a good colour, which would be weaker and 
more yellow if all the substances were mixed in 
the first.operation, and applied to the wool for 
two hours. This cireumstance is owing to the 
very acid state of the bath, whick holds in solu- 


tion a great part of the mordant, and of the co- 


louring matter. We cbtain the contrary effect 
when the mordants only are employed in the 
first operation, and the cochineal reserved for 
the second. 

Pieces of very beautiful scarlet cloth, mace- 
rated in distilled water, at a boiling heat, gave 
out to the water a portion of their colour, and 
when the operation was finished, appeared only 
of a light flesh colour. The washings collected 
and evaporated were very acid, and contained, 
besides the colouring substance and animal mat- 
ter, tartarous acid, muriatie acid, and exyd of 
tin. Scarlet, therefore, as we have already 
shown, is a combination in some measure solu- 
ble, which in parting with a simall quantity of 
acid changes its shade, and may, by repeated 
washings at elevated temperatures, and with a 
large bulk of ffuid, be rendered compleiely co- 
lourlesg. “y ‘ 
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Yt results {rom the experiments related in this 
article : 

Ist. Thatin aluming all vegetable and animal 
Substances, it is not the alumina which combines — 
With them, but the entire alum; and that when 
these matters are not purified, the lime which 
they contain occasions a decomposition of a 
part of this merdant. 

2. That all the alkaline and earthy bases, 
mixed with a solution of alum, decompose it, 
and conyert it into acid sulphat of potass, and 
into an insoluble salt, less acid than alum, which 
may, by repeated washings, be converted into 
pure alumina, sulphat of potass, and alum. 

3. That the acetat of alumina combines also 
in its entire state with silk, wool, cotton, and 
thread ; that this compound retains its acid but 
feebly, and loses a portion of it by simple ex- 
posure to the air; and that it is then changed 
into acid acetat of alumina, which is carried off 
by water, and into alumina which remains upon 
the stuffs. sia 

4. That alum and tartar are not decomposed, 
but that the solubility of the latter is increased 
by the mixture; and that in impregnating wools ’ 
either with tartar, or alum and tartar, the tartar 
alone is decomposed, that the tartarous acid and 
alum combine with the stuff, and tartrit of potass 
remains in the bath. 

5. That the most powerful acids have the pro- 
perty, when combined with wool, of fixing the 
colouring matters, a property possessed in a high 
degree by the acid tartrit of alumina. 

6. That alum and tartar cannot be employed 
indifferently for all colours, and that their pro- 
portions must depend upon the nature of the co- 
louring matter; that the time of aluming should 
not be more than two hours, and that the ex- 
posure of the stuffs in a moist place, after the 
mordants are applied, is of no utility in augment- 
ing the intensity ef their colour. 

7. That highly oxydized tartrit of tin, dis- 
solved in muriatic acid, may supply the place of 
cream of tartar and the solution of iin in dyeing 
scarlet. 

8. Lastly, that these experiments furnish some 
useful hints for combining mordants with the 
stuffs to be dyed, and for improving several of 
the processes of dyeing. 

WOOLER, a town in Northumberland,, 
with a market on Thursday. In a plain near 
this town the Scots, under the command of ~ 
earl Douglas, were defeated by lord Percy and 
earl March, on Holyrood day, 1402. The 
battle was so bloody, that it gave the name of 
Redriggs to the place where it was fought, 

ooler is seated on the Till, near the Cheviot 
hills, 14 miles south of Berwick, and 318 N. 

“by W. of London: Lon. 1. 46 W. Lat. 55, 
34N. 

WOO’/LFEL. s. (wool and fel.) Skin not 
stripped of the wool (Davies). 

WOO'LLEN. a. (from wool.) Made of 
wool not finely dressed, and thence used like- 
wise for any thing coarse (Shakspeare. Bacon), 

WoolLuen. s. Cloth made of wool (Hudi- 
bras). 

WOO’LLY., a. (from wool.) 1. Clothed 
with wool (Shakspeare). 2. Consisting of 
wool (Dryden). 3. Resembling wool (Philips). 

WOOILPACK. Wooltsack. s.° (wool, 
pack, and sack.) 1. A bag of wool; a bundle 
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of wool. 2. The seat of the judges in the 
house of lords (Dryden). 3. Any thing bulky 
without weight (Cleaveland). 

WOOLSTON (Thomas), a famous deist, 
was born at Northampton in 1669, and 
educated at Sidney college, Cambridge. His 
first appearance as an author was in 1705, 10 
a work, entitled the Old Apology for the 
Truth of the Christian Religion against the 
Jews and Gentiles revived. His Six Dis- 
courses on the Miracles of Christ occasioned a 
great number of books and pamphlets upon 
the subject, and raised-a prosecution against 
him. At his trial in Guildhall, before the 
lord chief justice Raymond, he spoke several 
times himself, and urged that ‘* he thought it 
very hard that he should be tried by a set of 
men, who, though otherwise very learned and 
worthy persons, were no more judges of the 
- subjects on which he wrote, than he himself 
was a judge of the most intricate points of the 
law.” He was, however, sentenced to suffer 
2 year’s imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 
1001. Being unable to pay the fine, and to 
find securities for his future conduct, he ob- 
tained the liberty of the rules of the king’s- 
bench. He died in 1733. 

WOOLWICH, a town in Kent, with a 
raarket on Friday. It is of great note for be- 
ing the most ancient military and naval arsenal 
in England, and for its royal dock-yard, where 
men of war have been built as early as the 
reign of Henry VIII. At. the eastern part of 
the town is the royal arsenal, in which are 
vast magazines of great guns, mortars, bombs, 
balls, powder, and other warlike stores; a 
foundery, with three furnaces, for casting 
ordnance; and a laboratory, where fireworks 
and cartridges are made, and bombs, carcases, 
grenados, &c. charged for the public service. 
A little to the south of the arsenal are exten- 
sive artillery barracks, for the accommodation 
of the officers and privates: and a little further 
is a royal military academy, where the mathe- 
matics are taught and cadets instructed in the 
military art. _ Woolwich. is seated on. the 
Thames, which is here so deep that large ships 
may at all times ride with safety. The num- 
ber of inhabitants in 1801 was 9826, and since 
that time they have more than doubled. 
Woolwich is eight miles east of London. _- 

WORCESTER, a town of Massachusets, 
capital of Worcester county, and the largest 
inland town in New England, It has manu- 
factures of pot and pearl-ash, cotton and linen 
oods, and some other articles. It is situate 
in a healthy vale, 45 miles W. by S. of Boston. 
Lon. 71.55 W. Lat. 42. 20 N. 

Worcester, a city and the capital of 
Worcestershire, and a bishop’s see, with a 
market on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 
It contains nine churches, beside the cathedral, 
and two more without the walls of the city ; 
also meeting-houses for various sectaries as well 
as Roman catholics.. Edgar’s Tower, a strong 
portal, is part of its ancient castle; here are 
also three grammar-schools, seven hospitals, a 
public infirmary,and a well contrived quay. Itis 
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_tershire, and west by Herefordshire. 
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governed by a mayor, carries on a considerable 
trade in carpets and gloves, and has a large 
manufacture of elegant china-ware. - In 1801 — 
the number of inhabitant was 13,671. ‘Here 
Cromwell, in 1651, obtained a victory over the 
Scotch army, which had marched into Eng- 
land to reinstate Charles II. who, after this 
defeat, escaped with great difficulty into France. 
Worcester is seated on the Severn, 36 miles 
N.N.E. of Bristol, and 111 W.N.W. of Lon- 
Lon. 2.0 W. : Lat. 52.9 N. tal 
WORCESTERSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land, 30 miles long and 20 broad; bounded on 
the north by Shropshire and Staffordshire, east 
by Warwickshire, S.E. and south by Glouces- 
Tt con- 
tains 431,360 acres: is divided into five hun~ 
dreds, and 152 parishes; has one city and 11 - 
market-towns ; and sends nine members to par 
liament. The number of inhabitants in 1801 
was 139,333, and in 1811 was 161,001. The 
soil‘in the vales.and meadows is very rich, par 
ticularly the vale of Evesham, which is styled 
the granary of these parts.. The hills have 
generally an easy ascent, except the Malvern 
hills in the S.W. part of the county, and feed 
large flocks of sheep. The other hills are the 
Licky, near Bromsgrove, toward the north ; 
and the Bredon hills, toward the S.E. This 
county had formerly two large forests, but 
the iron and salt-works have in a manner, 
destroyed them. Here is plenty of fruits of 
most sorts, especially pears, which are in many. 
places found growing in the hedges. ‘The 
chief commodities are coal, corn, hops, cloth, 
cheese, cider, perry, and’salt. The principal 
rivers are the Severn, Teme or Tend, and 
Avon. : 
WORD. s. (pond, Saxon ; woord, Dutch.) 
1. A single part of speech (Pope). 2. A short 
discourse (Tillotson). 3. Talk; discourse 
(Denham). 4. Dispute; verbal contention 
(Shakspeare). 5. Language; oral expression 
(Boyie). 6. Promise (Dryden).. 7. Signal; 
token; order (Shakspeare).  §&. Account ; 
tidings; message (Prior). 9. Declaration; 
purpose expressed (Dryden). 10. Affirmation 
(Decay of Piety). 11. Scripture; word of 
God (Whitgift). 12. The second person of 
the ever adorable Trinity. A scripture term 
(Milton). 

Worp, or Watcu-worp, in military 
affairs, is some peculiar word or sentence, by 
which the soldiers know and distinguish one 
another in the night, &c. and by which spies 
and designing persons are discovered. It is 
used also to prevent surprises. The word is 
given out in an army every night to the lieute- 
nant, or major-general of the day, who gives 
it 10 the majors of the brigades, and they to the 
adjutants ; who give it first to the field-officers, 
and afterwards to a serjeant of each company, 
who carry it to the subalterns. In garrisons 


it is given after the gate is shut to the town- 


major, who gives it to the adjutants, and they 
to the serjeants. 

To Worp. vn. (frem the neun.) Te dis- 
pute (L’ Estrange.) 
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To Worp. v.a. To express in proper 
words (Addison). 
WOIMRDY. a. (from word.) Verbose; full 
of words (Pope). ' 

WORE. The preterit of wear. 

ToWORK. v.n. preterit worked, or wrought. 
(peoncan, Saxon; werken, Dutch.) 1. Te 
labour; to travail; to toil (Shakspeare). 2. 
To be in action; to be in motion (Dryden). 
3. To act; to carry on operations (Milton). 
_ 4. To operate as a manufacturer (Isaiah). 5. 
To ferment (Bacon). 6. To operate; to have 
effect (Clarendon). 7. To obtain by diligence 
(Shakspeare). 8. To act internally; to ope- 
rate as u purge, or other physic (Grew). 9. 
To act as on a subject (Swift). 10. To make 
way (Milton). 11. To be tossed or agitated 
(Addison). 
 LoWorxk. wa. 1. To labour; to manu- 
facture ; to form by labour,(Raleigh). 2. To 

bring by action into any state (Addison). 3. 
To influence by successive impulses (Bacon). 
4. To make by gradual labour, or continued 
violence (Addison). 5. Tu produce by labour ; 
_ to effect (Drummond). 6. To manage in a 
state of motion; to put into motion (Arluth- 
not). 7. ‘To put to labour; to exert (Addi- 
son). 8. To embroider with a needle (Spect.). 
9. To Worx out. To effect by toil (Addison). 
10. To Worx up. To erase; to eflace (Dry- 
den). 11. To work up; to raise (Atterbury). 
12. To Work up. To expend in any work, as 
materials. . 

Work. s. (peone, Saxon; werk, Dutch.) 

4. Toil; labour; employment (Dryden). @. 
A state of labour (Temple). 3. Bungling at- 
tempt (Stzllingfleet). 4. Flowers or em- 
broidery of the needle (Law). 5. Any fabric 
or compages of art (Pope). 6. Action ; feat; 
deed (Hammond). 7. Any thing made (Donne). 
8. Operation (Digby). 9. Effect; conse- 
quence of agency (Milton). 10. Management ; 
treatment (Shakspeare). 11.70 set on Work. 
To employ; to engage (Hooker.) 
ORK. In the manage, to work a horse 
Is to exercise him at pace, trot, or gallop, and 
ride him at the manage. To work a horse 
upon volts, or head and haunches in, or be- 
tween two heels, is to passage him, or make 
him go sideways upon two parallel lines. 

WO/RKER.' s. (from work.) One that 
works (South). — 

WO’RKFELLOW. s. (work and fellow.) 
One engaged in the same work with another 
— (Romans). 

WORKHOUSE, a place where indigent, 
vagrant, and idle people are set to work, and 
supplied with food and clothing. 

Workhouses are of two kinds, or at least 
_ are employed for two different purposes. Some 
are used as prisons for vagrants or sturdy beg- 
, Bats, who are there confined and compelled to 
labour for the benefit of the society which 
maintains them; whilst others, sometimes 
called poorhouses, are charitable asylums for 
such indigent persons as through age or in- 
firmity are unable to support themselves by 
their own labour.. The former kind of work 
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house, when under proper management, may 
be made to serve the best of purposes; of the 
latter, we know none the management of 
which we entirely approve. 

WOIRKINGDA'Y. s. (work and day.) 
Day on which labour is permitted; not the 
sabbath (Shakspeare). | 

WORKINGTON, a seaport in Cumber- 
land, seated on the Derwent, over which is a 
stone bridge. From this port a large quantity 
of coal is exported. ‘This was the landings 
place of Mary queen of Scots, when she was 
driven to take refuge in England. In the 
neighbourhood is a large iron foundery. Work- 
ington is seven miles west of Cockermouth, 
and 307 north of London. Lon. 3. 35 W. 
Lat. 53, 42 N. 

WO'RKMAN. s. (work and man.) 
artificer ; a maker of any thing (Addison). 

WO’RKEMANLY. (a. (from workman.) 
Skilful; well-performed ; workmanlike. 

Wo/rRKMANLY. ad, Skilfully ; in a manner 
becoming a workman (Shakspeare). 

WORKMANSHIP. s. (from workman.) 
1.. Manufacture; something made by any one 
(Tillotson). 2. The skill of a worker; the 
degree of skill discovered in any manufacture 
(Spenser). 3. The art of working (Mood- 
wurd). 

WO'RKMASTER. ss. (work and master.) 
The performer of any work ( Milton). 

WORKSOP, a town in Nottinghamshire, 
with a market on Wednesday. It is noted for 
a magnificent seat of the duke of Norfolk. 
Here was once an abbey, the gate of which 
remains, and the room over it is converted 
into a school. On the west side of the town is 
a circular hill, which was the site of a castle, 
Quantities of licorice are grown in its vicinity, 
which is also peculiarly remarkable for the 
number of noblemen’s seats. The canal from 
the Trent to Chesterfield passes near this place. 
It is 24 miles north of Nottingham, and 146 
north by west of London. Lon. 1.0 W. Lat. 
53. 20 N. 

WO/RKWOMAN. s. (work and woman.) 
1. A woman skilled in needlework (Spenser). 
2. A woman that works for hire. 

WO'RKYDAY. s. (corrupted from worke 
ingday.) ‘The day not the sabbath (Gay). 

WORLD. s. (poplc, Saxon; wereld, Dut.) 
1. World is the great collective idea of all bo- 
dies whatever (Locke). _ 2. System of beings. 
3. The earth ; the terraqueous globe (Heylin). 
4, Present state of existence (Shakspeare). 5. 
A secular life (Rogers), 6. Public life; the | 
public (Shakspeare). 7. Business of life; . 
trouble of life (Shakspeare). 8. Great multi- 
tude (Sanderson). 9. Mankind; a hyperbo- 
lical expression for many: all the world is a 
favourite phrase, in French, for many (Claren+ 
don). 10. Course of life (Clarissa). 11. Uni- 
versal empire (Prior). 12. The manners of 
men ; the practice of life (Swift). 13. Every 
thing that the world contains (Zaw). 14. A 
large tract of country; a wide compass of 
things (Cowley). 15, A collection of won- 
ders; a wonder: obsolete (Knolles), 16. Time: 


An 


WOR 


now only used in the phrase , orld without 
end. 17. In the Worup. _ In_ possibility 
(Addison). 18. For all the Worup. Ex- 
actly (Sedney), 

WO’RLDLINESS, s. (from worldly.) 
Covetousness 3 addictedness to gain. 

WO'RLDLING. s. (from world.) A mortal 
set upon profit (Hooker). ; 

WORLDLY. a, (from world.) 1. Secular; 
relating to this life, in contradistinction to the 
life to come (Aéterbury). 2. Bent upon this 
world ; not attentive to a future state (Milton). 
3. Human; common; belonging to the world 
(Raleigh). 

Wolkipuy. ad. (from world.) . With re- 
Jation to the present life (South), 

WORM, in gunnery, a screw of iron, to 
be fixed on the end of a rammer, to pull out 
the wad of a firelock, carabine, or pistol, being 
the same with the wad-hook, only the ene is 
more proper for small arms, and the other for 
cannon. | 

Worm, in chemistry, is a long winding 
pipe, placed in a tub of water, to cool and 
condense the vapours in the distillation of 
spirits. : | : 

Worm €Blind or Slow). See ANGuis, 

Worm (Earth). See Lumsricus. 

Worm (Glow). See Lampyris. 

Worm (Silk). See Srex: 

To Worm..v.n. (from the noun.) To 
work slowly, secretly, and gradually (Her- 
bert). 

To Worm. v.a. 1, To drive by slow and 
secret means, perhaps as by ascrew (Swift). 
2. To deprive a dog of something under his 
tongue, which is said to prevent him from 
funning mad. See WorMIne. 

WoRM BARK. See GEOFFRAA,.. 

W orm Grass (Perennial).. SeeSprgEe ta. 


Worm Guinea. Dracunculus. A singular” 


worm which insinuates itself under the skin, 
and creeps along the cellular membrane, It is 
peculiar to Africa and warm climates. See 
Frvanin: | 


Worm RING. A species of herpes. See 
Herpes. : ' 

Worm szEp. See SANTONICUM and 
CHENOPODIUM. 


WOIRMEATEN. a. (worm and eaten.) 
3. Gnawed by worms (Shakspeare). 2. Old; 
svorthless (Donne). 

WORMING, an operation performed on 
puppies, under an ignorant supposition that it 
prevents their going mad; but in reality to 
cure them, as 1t generally does, of the disposi- 
fion to gnaw every thing in their way. It 
consists in the removal of a small worm-like 
ligament, situated beneath the tongue; and 
the part being afterwards sore for gome days, 
the animal is thus weaned of his mischievous 
habits. | | ; 


WORMS, as a distinct class in zoology. 


Sce VerMes, HeLMinTHOLOGY, and Zoo- 
LOGY. re ‘ret 
WoRMS FOR ANGLING. See ANGLING. 
Worms (Intestinal). . See InNvERMINA- 
TION. 


“WOR 

Worms (Petrified). These are one of the 
most common fossils that occur in marble and 
other rocks. In this form they aredenominated — 
Helmintholithites ; and we have given various — 
specimens of them in Nat. Hist. Pl. LX XX, 
LXXXIV, CLIV. CLXXV. CLXXX, 
CLXXXVIILI. : ) <) 
. Worms, an imperial city of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Rhine, with an episcopal 
see, whose bishop is a prince of the empire. 
It is famous for a diet held in 1521, at which 
Luther assisted in person. The protestants 
have a church here, where Luther 1s repre- 
sented as appearing at the diet. Worms is 
noted for an excellent wine, called our Lady’s 
Milk. In the war of 1689, it was taken by 
the French, who almost reduced it to ashes ; 
and it was again taken by them in 1794. It 
is seated on the west bank of the Rhine, 20 
miles $.E. of Mentz, and 32 S.W, of France 
fort. Lon. 8,29 E. Lat. 49. 32 N. a 

WORMWOOD. Sce AssintTHIUM VULs 
GARE and ARTEMISIA. ' 

WORMY. a, (fromworm.) . Full of worms 
(Milton). 

“WORN, The part. passive of wear. Worn 

out, is quite consumed (Dryden), 

WO'RNIL. s. In the backs of cows in the 


stuimmer are maggots generated, which in Essex 


they call wornils (Derham). x 


To WORRY. v. a. (poptzen, Saxon.) 1, 
To tear, or mangle, as a beast tears its prey 
(King Charles). @. ‘Yo harass or persecute 
brutally (Swift), + peta ate 

. WORSE. a. The comparative of bad, (pipys 
Saxon.) More bad; more ill (Locke). 
_ Worss. ad. Ina manner more bad (Sh.). 

The Worse. s, (from the adjective.) 1, 
The loss; not the advantage; not the better 
(2 Kings). 2. Something less good ( Clarissa). 
~ Fo Worse. v, a. (from the adjective.) ‘To 
ut to disadvantage: not used (Milian). 

WO'RSER. a.. A barbarous word, formed 
by corrupting worse with the usual compara- 
tive termination (Dryden). _ a 

WORSHIP, (peondrcype, Saxon.) fF. 
Dignity; eminence; excellence (Psalms). 2. 
A character of honour (Shakspeare).. 3. A 
title cof honour (Dryden). 4. A term of © 
ironical respect (Pope). 5. Adoration ; religie — 
ous act of reverence (Milton). 6. Honour ; 
respect; civil deference (Luke). 7. Idolatry 
of lovers; submissive respect (Shakspeare). 

To Wo/rsurp., v. a, (from the noun.) —b.- 
To adore ; to honour or venerate with religi- — 
ous rites (Milton). 2. To respect; to honour; © 
{o treat with civil reverence (Shakspeare). 3. 
To honour with amorous respect (Carew). 
* To Wo/rsuHiP. v. x, To perform acts “4 


adoration (1 Kings). re 

WO'RSHIPFUL. a. (worship and full.) 
}. Claiming respect by any character or dignity. 
(South). 2. A term of ironical respect... © 
- WO/RSHIPFULLY. ad. Respectfully. — 
WO'RSHIPPER. s.(from worship.) Adorer; 
one who worships (Addison). 
WORST. (the superlative of bad, formed — 
from, worse.) Most.bad.; most ill (Loche}a.  ~ 


a 


E 
2” 
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By, 


_ defeat; to overthrow (Suckling). 


WOR 


" Worsr. s. The most calamitous or wicked 
state ; the utmost height or degree of any thing 
itt (Dryden}, > 

To Weiet: v.a. (from the adjective.) To 


=. 


_WO'RSTED. s. (from Worsted, a town in 


_ Norfolk, famous for the wovllen manufacture. ) 


Woollen yarn ; wool spun (Pope). 
WorsTep, a town in Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturday. It is noted for being the 
place where worsteds were first made. It is 
t2 miles north of Norwich, and 120 north- 


east of London, Lon. 1. @6E. Lat. 52.59N. 


“WORT. 5. (pint, Saxon; wort, Datch.) 
1. Originally a general name for an herb; 
whence it still continues in many, as liver- 
wort, spleenwort. 2. A plant of the cabbage 


kind. See Brassica. 


Wort. An infusion of malt. In its me- 
dicinal use this has been found extremely ser- 
stceable in the cure of scurvy. 

Dr. Macbride, in his very ingenious experi- 
mental ‘essays, having laid down as a princi- 
ple, ‘* that the cure of the scurvy depends on 
the fermentative quality in the remedies made 
use of,”” was led to enquire after a substance 
capable of being preserved during a long sea 
voyage, and yet containing materials by which 
a fermentation might occasionally be excited in 


the bowels, Such an one appeared to him to 


be found in malt, which is well known to be 
the grain of barley, brought suddenly to a ger- 
minating State by heat and moisture, and then 
dried, whereby its saccharine principle is de- 
veloped, and rendered easy of extraction by 
watery liquors. The sweet infusion of this he 
proposed to give as a dietetic article to scorbutic 
pep nts, expecting that it would ferment in 
their bowels, and give. out its fixed air, by the 
antiseptic powers of which the strong tendency 
to. putrefaction in. this disease might be cor- 
rected. 

It was'some time before a fair trial of this 


proposed remedy could be obtained; and dif. 


ferent reports were made concerning it. By 
some cases, however, published in a: postscript 


of the second edition of the doctor’s work in 


1767, it appears that scorbutic complaints of 


the most dangerous kind have actually been 


cured at sea by the use of wort. Its general 
effects were to keep the patient’s bowels open, 
and to prove highly nutritious and strengthen- 
ing. It sometimes purged too much, but this 


- effect was easily obviated by the tinctura the- 


baica. Other unquestionable cases of its suc- 


_ cess in this disease are to be seen in the London 


Medical Essays and Inquiries. ’ 
The use of wort has hence been adopted in 
other cases where a strong putrid disposition 
in the fluids appeared to prevail, as in cancer- 
ous and phagadenic ulcers ;~and instances are 


. published in the fourth volume of the work 


above mentioned of its remarkable good effects . 


in these. cases. 


_. As the efficacy of the malt infusion depends 
_ upon its producing changes in the whole mass 
_ of fluids, it is obvious that it must be taken in 
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‘ large quantities. for a considerable - length of Wotton was employed in many important em 


ONE 


time, and rather as an article of diet than 
medicine, From one to four pints daily have 
generally been directed. The proportion re= 
commended in preparing it, is one measure of 
ground malt to three equal measures of boiling 
water. The mixture must be well stirred, and 
left to stand, covered, three or four hours. It 
should be made fresh every day. | 

Lo WORTH, or Wurth. ‘v.n. (peon San, 
Sax.) Tobe. Now only retained in zo worth, 
or wurth; wo be (Spenser). , 

Worru, in the termination of the names 
of places comes from pop%, a court or farm, 
or pensig, a street or road (Gibson). 

WorrtH. s. (peon3, Saxon.) 
value (#Voodward), 
(Donne): 
(South), 

Worth. a. 1. Equal in price to; equal 
in value to (Shakspeare). 2. Deserving of 
(/Patts), 3. Equal in possessions to (Sandys). 

WO/RTHILY. ad. (from worthy). 1. 
Suitably; not below the rate of (Ray). 2. 
Deservedly ; according to merit (Dryden). 3. 
Justly; not without cause (South). 

WO’/RTHINESS. s. (from worthy.) 1, 
Desert ; merit (Hooker). 2. Excellence; dig- 
nity; virtue (Holder). 3. State of being 
worthy ; quality of deserving (Sidney). 

WO’/RTHLESS. a. (from worth.) 1. Hay- 
ing no virtues, dignity, or excellence (Shak- 
speare). 2. Having no value (Addison). 

WO’/RTHLESSNESS. s..(from worthless.) 
Want of excellence; want of dignity; want 
of value (More). 

WO'RTHY. a. (from worth.) 1. Desery- ‘ 
ing ; such as merits (Shakspeare). 2. Valua- 
ble; noble; illustrious; having excellence or 
dignity (Davies). 3. Having worth; having 
virtue (Digby). 4. Suitable for any quality 
good or bad; equal in value; equal in dignity 


Y. Price ; 
2. Txcellence; virtue 
3. Importance; valuable quality 


(Dryden). 52 Suitable to any thing bad 
(Shakspeare). 6. Deserving of ill (Deutere- 
nomy). 


Wo!rtuy. s. (from the adjective.) A man 
laudable for any eminent quality, particularly 
for valour (Zaéler). 

To Wo’rtHy. v. a. (from the adjective.) 
To render worthy; to aggrandise; to exult: 
not used (Shakspeare). 

To WOT. v. n. (pizan, Saxon.) To know; 
to be aware: obsolete (Shakspeare). 

WOTTON (Sir ieee) a learned English 
man, born at Bocton-hall in Kent, in 1568. 
From Winchester school he was sent to Ox- 
ford ; afterwards he set out on his travels, spent 
one year in France, three in Germany, and 
five in Italy. On his return to England his— 
wit and politeness recommended him to the 
earl of Essex; but when his unfortunate pa- 
tron was beheaded he went to Florence, and 
was received into the confidence of the grand 
duke of Tuscany, who having intercepted let- 
yters discovering a design upon the life of 
James VI. of Scotland, dispatched Wotton 
thither to give him notice of it. On the.ac-, 
cession of James to the crown of England, 
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bassies, ‘particularly to Venice, About 1623 
he was made provost of Eton college, which 
place he held till his death in 1639. His 
State of Christendom. was published after 
his death. Also, Reliquie Wottoniane ; or, 
a Collection of Lives, Letters, Poems, with 
Characters of sundry Personages, and other in- 
comparable Pieces of Language and Art. By 
the curious Pencil of the ever-memorable Sir 
Henry Wotton. 

WortTon (William), an English divine of 
ereat learning, born at Wrentham in Suffolk, 
in 1666, of which place his father was rector. 
He had made so great a progress in classical 
learning, that before he was ten years of age 
he was ‘admitted of Catherine-hall, Cambridge. 
In 1679 he took the degree of B.A. and after- 
wards obtained a fellowship in St. John’s college. 
In 1691, bishop Lloyd gave him the sinecure 
- of Llandrillo in Denbighshire, and the earl of 
Nottingham, to whom he was chaplain, pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Middleton Keyns, 
In 1694 he published Reflections upon An- 
cient and Modern Learning; which work was 
followed in 1701 by the History of Rome, 
from the Death of Antoninus Pius, to the 
Death of Alexander Severus; for the use of the 
duke of Gloucester. As Dr. Wotton was to- 
tally void of ceconomy, he was in 1714 obliged 
to retire to South Wales, and while there 
drew up Memoirs of the Cathedral Churches 
of St. David's and Landaff. He published 
other works of great learning, and died in 
1726, aged 60. . 

Wotton Basset, a borough in Wiltshire, 

with a market on Friday. It sends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is 30 miles north of 
Salisbury, and 89 west of London. Lon. 1. 
b4A WW. . Lat. 51,:31 N. 
- Worton-unpgBR-EDGE, a corporate town 
in Gloucestershire, with a market on Friday. 
The inhabitants are principally clothiers, and 
it is governed by a mayor. It is seated under 
the hills, 20 miles N.E. of Bristol, and 108 
W.N.W. of London. Lon. 2.:11 W. Lat. 
51.40 N. 

WOVE. The pret. and part. pass. of weave. 

WOI'VEN. The participle passive of weave. 

WOULD. The preterit of wall. 1. It is 
generally used as an auxiliary verb with an in- 
finitive, to which it gives the force of the sub- 
junctive mvod (Ray). 2. Was or am resolved ; 
I wish or wished to; I am or was willing 
(Sidney). 3. It isa familiar term for wish to 
do, or to have (Shakspeare). 4. It has the 
signification of J wish, or I pray (Dryden). 

WOIULDING. s. (from would.) Motion 
of desire; disposition to any thing; propen- 
sion; inclination; incipient purpose (Ham- 
mond). 

WOULFE’S APPARATUS, a very im- 
portant and useful apparatus for chemical pur- 
poses, whose invention forms almost an era in 
the science. Before it was known the only ves- 
sels that chemists employed for distillations were 
either the alembic with its refrigeratory, or the 
retort with its receiver. The former was de- 
voted almost exclusively to the distillation of 
those fluids which are readily condensed by cool- 
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ing, and are not attended with the production of 
much permanently elastic or mal-condensible va- 
pour, such as water impregnated with the aro~ 
matic parts of vegetables, alcohol, &c.; whilst — 
the retort, with its glass receiver, was reserved. 
for the distillation of the stronger acids, and 
other substances accompanied by much unconden-. 
sible vapour. But here a great inconvenience 
subsisted, for either enormously large receivers 
were required, or a considerable number of them 
with double openings, like aludels, or else it was 
necessary to avoid the rupture of the vessels by 
having a small hole, which could be opened cc- — 
casionally, when the quantity of confined vapour’ 
was judged to be too great. But even this did 
not answer the purpose of the chemist complete- 
ly ; for much of the vapour given out during these 
distillations is only uncondensible for want of 
finding water, or some other substance with which 
it may unite, so that a large proportion of the 
products of distillation were totally wasted. In 
experiments of research, too, the old apparatus 
was peculiarly defective, as the gaseous products, 
which are often by far the most interesting, were 
entirely lost. 

Glauber was aware of many of these defects,. 
and hence as early as about the year 1655, gave 
a very ingenious method of substituting to the 
series of perpendicular aludel-shaped receivers, — 
a lateral series of plain stone or earthen jars, 
each connected with the other by earthen tubes 
bent at right angles, and the cover of each jar 
having two holes, one to receive the tube bring- 
ing the vapour from the adjoining jar or the re- 
tort, and the other for the passage of the tube 
which conveyed the excess of this vapour inte the 
next in succession. This arrangement is pre- 
cisely that of the boitles of the modern Woulfe’s 
apparatus, but the jars which Glauber used were 
empty, and set in a larger vessel full of cold 
water, so as to be kept always cool. 

The great improvement to this apparatus by 
the late Mr. Woulfe consisied in filling these la- 
teral vessels with water, into which he dipped 
the extremity of each tube, bringing into it the 
uncondensed part of the vapour, by which means 
a vast quantity of product is saved, which even 
in Glauber’s method could not be ultimately de- 
tained; so that by having a sufficient bulk of 
water in one or more of these lateral vessels, no: 
part of the product can escape detention except 
that which cannot condense, either alone or when 
passed through any liquid. Even this too may 


‘readily be saved by adding to the last.in the se- 
-ries of bottles a curved tube, which conveys the 


gass to the pneumatic trough or gazometer, where 
its nature may be examined. 

Instead of having the mouths of the lateral 
bottles wide enough to admit both tubes (thatis, 
the one which brings the vapour into the bottle, 
and the other which conveys the uncondensed 
part of it out of the bottle), itisa great improve~ — 
ment to have the bettles blown with two open- — 
ings, and sometimes even with a third for parti«— 
cular purposes. : 

The essential parts of this apparatus, there- 
fore, are a retort or any other vessel in which 
the materials are heated; a receiver to detain 
that part of the product which is condensible by 
mere cooling ; and a bent tube proceeding from 
the receiver to the bottom of a bottle placed by 
its side, and full, or nearly so, with water or any 
other liquid. If: more than one bottle be em-_ 
ployed, these are ranged side by side, and con- 


- 
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mected with each other by bent tubes, each of 
which proceeds from the top of the bottle imme- 
diately preceding, and plunges into the bottom 
of the liquid of the bottle next in order, Every 
‘part of the apparatus is air-tight except the end 
furthest from the retort, so that every particle of 
vapour or gass has to traverse the whole series 
of vessels, and to pass through the liquid in every 
‘one of the bottles, before it escapes into the air ; 
and thus, if at all condensible by the liquid used, 
it can hardly escape condensation. 
__ Another part, however, is necessary to the per- 
fection of this apparatus. When the distillation 
is nearly over, and the production of gass or va- 
‘pour slackens or ceases altogether, a degree of 
vacuum is always made in the retort, owing to 
the cooling of the elastic vapour which it con- 
tains. This circumstance causes asimilar va- 
cuum in the receiver, to fill which a strong ab- 
sorption or suction of the liquid takes place from 
the first bottle back into the receiver through 
the bent tube that dips into the bottle. This 
again causes an equal vacuum in the first bottle, 
which is filled by absorption of fluid from the se- 
cond bottle through the communicating tube, 
and so on to the last; so that the moment ab- 
sorption begins a retrograde motion takes place 
through the whole apparatus. The inconveni- 
ence of this is the mixture of the products that 
“ensues ; for if, for example, the distillation of 
nitric acid be the process, after the materials in 
the retort have given out every thing, the receiv- 
er, which was at first left empty, contains the 
‘concentrated acid, and the bottles contain water 
Strongly impregnated with nitrous vapour. But 
the moment that absorption begins the dilute li- 
quor of the first bottle is poured into the receiver, 
“which makes it impossible to collect any concen- 
‘trated acid unless the operator’is on the watch 
to loosen the luting between the retert and the 
receiver the moment he perceives the liquor to 
rise in the bent tube between the receiver and the 
‘first bottle. To remedy this defect several con- 
trivances have been adopted. The inventor, 
‘Mr. Woulfe, who was fully aware of it, employed 
‘an intermediate vessel between the receiver and 
the first water-boitle, which was left empty, and 
into which the bent tube from the receiver was 
immersed only to a short depth, in consequence 
of which, when the absorption took place, the 
Jiquor from the first bottle was poured into this 
intermediate bottle, and went no further. This 
ontrivance is very useful where only a single 
_water-bottle is employed, but when more than 
one is used itis obvious that the liquors con- 
‘tained in them must mingle, though they all keep 
“Separate from the contents of the receiver: for 
“when any of the liquor of the first bottle passes 
into the intermediate bottle an equivalent por- 
‘tion of the second must pour into the first bottle, 
of the third into the second, andso on. Another 
‘contrivance, therefore, and which is now gene- 
Tally adopted, is to prevent the absorption alto- 
gether by letiing in the external air to fill the 
Partial vacuum. This is done either by inserting 
Straight capillary tubes into the different vessels, 
or by a curved tube of particular construction 
Anyented by Welter, and called Welter’s tubes or 
tubes of safety. 


- There are various other modes by which 
Woulfe’s ‘apparatus has been improved, and 
ether forms under which it has been modified. 
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But we must content ourselves with laying dew 
the principle, and describing its usual forms. 
WOUND. s. (puno, Saxon; wonde, 
Dutch.) A_ hurt given by violence. See 
SURGERY. 
To Wounn. v.a. (from the noun.) To hurt 
by violence (Shakspeare). 
Wounp. The pret. and 
WO'UNDLESS. a. 
from wounds. 
WOUNDWORT. See AcHILLEa. 
WOUTERS (Francis), or Wauter, a 
Dutch painter of landscapes and history, was 
born in 1614, and brought up under Reubens, 
The emperor Ferdinand ILI. appointed him 
his principal painter. He was also painter to 
Charles LI. of England, when prince of Wales: 
He died in 1659. . 
WOUWERMANS (Philip), an excellent » 
Dutch landscape painter, was born at Haer- 
lem, in 1620. He generally enriched his 
landscapes with huntings, encampments, or 
other subjects where horses could be intro- 
duced, which he pourtrayed better than any 
painter of his time.—He had two brothers, 
Peter and John, both distinguished artists in 
the same way as Philip, though not equal to 
him. He died in 1668. 
WOX. Woxe. The preterit of wax. 


part, pass. of wind. 
(irom wound.) Exempt 


Became. Obsolete (Spenser). 
WOIXEN. The participle of To waz. 
(Spenser). 


WRACK. s. (wrack, Dutch ; ppecce, Sax.) 
1. Destruction of a ship; wreck (Dryden). 
2. Ruin; destruction (Milton). 

Po Wrack., v. a, (from the noun.) 1. Te 
destroy in the water; to wreck. 2. It seems 
in Milton to mean, to rock, toshake. 3. To 
torture ; to torment; to rack (Cowley). 

To WRA'NGLE. v. n. (from worangheseur, 
Dutch.) To dispute peevishly ; to quarrel per- 
versely ; to altercate; to squabble (Pope). 

WralneLe. s. (from the verb.) A quarrel ; 
a perverse dispute (Swiff). : 

WRA/NGLER, s. (from wrangle.) A per- 
verse, peevish, disputative man (Herbert). 

WRANGLER (Senior), the title given at 
Cambridge to the under-graduate who distin- 
guishes himself most in the examination for 
the bachelor’s degree. See University. 

To WRAP. v. a. preterit and_ participle 
pass. wrapped or wrapé. (hpeonpran, Saxon, to 
turn; wrejier, Danish.) 1. ‘Lo roll together ; 
to complicate (Fuirfax). 2. To involve; to 
cover with something rolled or thrown round 
(Dryden). 3. To comprise; to contain (Ad- 
dison). 4. To Wrap up. ‘To involve totally 
(Knolles). 5. It is often corruptly written for 
rap or rapt, from rapio, Latin. 

WRA’PPER. s. (from wrap.) 1. Qne that 
wraps. @. ‘That in which any thing. is wrap- 
ped (Addison). 

WRASSE, in ichthyology. See Lasrus. 

WRATH. s. (pnad, Saxon; wreed, cruel, 
Dutch.) Anger; fury; rage (Spenser). 

WRAI!THFUL. a. (wrath and full.) An- 
gry; furious; raging (Sprat), 
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WRA/THFULLY. ad. (from wrathfal.) 
Puriously ; passionately (Shakspeare). | 

WRAITHLESS. a. (from wrath.) Free 
from anger (aller). 

To WREAK. v. a: old preterit and partici- 
ple passive wroke and wroken, now wreaked. 
(pjiecan, Saxon; wrecken, Dutch.) 1. To 
revenge: not used (Fairfax). 2. To execute 
any violent design (Smith). 

Wreak.s. (from the verb.) Obsolete. 1. 
Revenge; vengeance (Spenser). 2. Passion; 
furious fit (Shakspeare). 

WRE'AKFUL. a. (from wreak.) . Re- 
vengeful ; angry: notin use (Chapman). 

WREATH. s, (ppeoS, Saxon.) 1. Any 
thing curled or twisted (Smith). 2. A garland ; 
a chaplet (Roscommon). 

To WREATH. v. a. pret. wreathed; part. 
pass. wreathed, wreathen. (from the noun.) 
1. To curl; to twist; to convolve (Bacon). 
2. To writhe (Gay). 3. To interweave; to 
entwine one in another (South). 4. To en- 
circle as a garland (Prior). 5. To encircle as 
with a garland ; to dress in a garland (Dryden). 

To WREATH. v. n. To be interwoven; 
to be intertwined (Dryden), 

Wreat3, in helminthology. See Tur Bo. 

WRE’ATHY. a.. (from wreath.) Spiral ; 
curled ; twisted (Brown). 

WRECK. s. (pnecce, Saxon, a miserable 
ela wracke, Dutch, a-ship broken.) 1. 

estruction by being driven on rocks or shal- 
lows at sea; destruction by sea (Daniel). 2. 
Dissolution by violence (Milton). 3. Ruin ; 
destruction (Shakspeare). 4. The thing 
wrecked. ; 

In order to constitute a legal wreck, the 
goods must come to land. If they continue at 
sea, the law distinguishes them by the bar- 
barous and uncouth appellations of jelsam, 
flotsam, and ligan. Jetsam is where goods 
are cast into the sea, and there sink and remain 
under water: flotsam is where they continue 
swimming on the surface of the waves: ligan 
is where they are sunk in the sea, but tied to 
a.cork or buoy, in order to be found again. 
These are also the king’s, if no owner appears 
to claim them ; but if any owner appears, he 
is entitled to recover the possession. For even 
if they be cast overboard, without any mark 
or buoy, in order to lighten the ship, the 
owner is not by this act of necessity construed 
to have renounced his property: much less 
can things ligan be supposed to be abandoned, 
since the owner has done all in his power to 
assert and retain his property. These three 
are therefore accounted so far a distinct thing 


from the former, that by the king’s grant to a 


man of wrecks, things jetsam, flotsam, and 
ligan, will not pass. 


Wrecks,’ in their Tegal acceptation, are at 


present not very frequent: for if any guvods 
come to land, it rarely happens, since the im- 
provement of commerce, navigation, and cor- 
respondence, that the owner is not able. to 
‘assert: his property within the year and day 
limited by law. ‘And jt order to preserye* this 
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property entire for him, and if possible to pree 
vent wrecks at all, our laws have made many 
very humane regulations 5 in a spirit quite op= 
osite to those savage laws which formerly pre 
vailed in all the northern regions of Europe, 
and a few years ago were still said to subsist om 
the coasts of the Baltic sea, permitting the m- 
habitants to -seize on whatever they could get 
as lawful prize ; or, as an author of their own 
expresses It, ‘1m naufragerum miseria et cala- 
mitale tanquam vultures ad predaum currere, 
For by the statute 27 Edw. IE. cs 13. if any 
ship be lost on the shore, and the goods com¢ 
to land éwhich eannot, says the statute, be 
called wreck), they shall be presently delivered 
to the merchants, paying only a reasonable 
reward to those that saved and preserved them, 
which is entitled salvage. Also by the com- 
mon law, if any persons (other than the shériffy 
take any goods so cast on shores which are not 
legal wreck, the owners might have a commis 
sion to enquire and find them out, and compek 
them to make restitution. And by 12 Anns 
statute 2. c. 18. confirmed by 4 Géo. Ie. 12. 
in order to assist the distressed, and prevént 
the scandalous illegal practices on some of our 
sea coasts (too gimilar to those on’ the Baltic), 
it is enacted, that all head officers and others 
of towns near the sea, shall, upon application: 
‘made to them, summon as many hands as are’ 
necessary, and send them to the relief of any 
ship in distress, on forfeiture of 100/. and, im 
case of assistance givem, salvage shall be paid 
by the owners, to be assessed by three neigh 
bouring justices, All persons that secrete any 
goods shall forfeit their treble value; and 1f 
they wilfully do any act whereby the ship is 
lust or destroyed, by making holes in her, steat- 
ing her pumps, or otherwise, they are guilty 
of felony without benefit of clergy. Lastly, 
by the statute of 26 Geo. IT. ¢. 19. plundering 
any vessel, either in distress or wrecked, and 
whether any living creature be on board or not 
(for whether wreck or otherwise, it is clearly 
not the property of the populace), such 
plundering or preventing the escape of any 
person that endeavours. to save his, life, or 
‘wounding him with intent to destroy him, or 
putting out false lights in order to bring any 
vessel into danger, are all declared to be capital 
felonies ; in like manner as the destroying of 
trees, steeples, or other stated sea-marks, is 
punished by the statute 8 Eliz. c. 13. with a 
forfeiture of 1007. or outlawry. Moreover by 
the statute of Geo. II. pilfering any goods cast 
ashore is declared to be petty lareeuy; and 
many other big regulations are made, for 
the more effectually preserving ships of any 
nation in distress, f 
By the civil law, to destroy persons ship= 
wrecked, or prevent their saving the ship, is 
capital. And to steal even a plank from @ 
vessel in distress or wrecked, makes the party 
liable to answer for the whole ship and cargo, 
The laws also of the Wisigoths, and the most 
early Neapolitan constitutions, punished with 
the utmost severity all those who ne; lected 
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assist any ship in distress, or plundered any 
goods cast on shore. . 
To Wreck. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
destroy by dashing on rocks or sands (Spenser). 
#. To ruin ( Daniel) 
To Wreck. v. n. To suffer wreck. 
WREN (Sir Christopher), in biography, a 
great philosopher and mathematician, and one 
of the most learned and eminentarchitects of his 
age, was the son of the Rev. Christopher Wren, 
dean of Windsor, and was born at Knoyle, in 
Wiltshire, in 1632. He studied at Wadham 
college, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
master of arts, in 1653, and was chosen fellow 
of All Souls coilege there. Soon after he be- 
came one of that ingenious and learned society, 
who then met at Oxford for the improvement 
of natural and experimental philosophy, and 
which at length produced the Royal Society. 
When very young he discovered a surpris- 
ing genius for the mathematics, in which sci- 
ence he made great advances before he was 
sixteen years of ave. In 1657 he was made 
rofessor of astronomy in Gresham college, 
eae and his lectures, which were mach 
frequented, tended greatly to the promotion of 
real knowledge. He proposed several methods 
by which to account for the shadows return- 
ing backward ten degrees on the dial of king 
Ahaz, by the laws of nature. One subject of 
his lectures was upon telescopes, to the im- 
provement of which he had greatly contri- 
buted: another was on certain properties of 
the air, and the barometer. In the year 1658 
he read a description of the body and different 
phases of the planet Saturn; which subject 
he proposed to investigate, while his colleague, 
Mr. Rooke, then professor of geometry, was 
carrying on his observations upon the satel- 
lites of Jupiter. The same year he commu- 
nicated some demonstrations concerning cy- 
cloids to Dr, Wallis, which were afterwards 
published by the doctor at the end of his trea- 
tise upon that subject. About that time also, 
he resolved the problem proposed by Pascal, 
under the feigned name of John de Montford, 
to all the English mathematicians; and re- 
turned another to the mathematicians in 
France, formerly proposed by Kepler, and then 
resolved likewise by himself, to which they 
never gave any solution. In 1660, he invented 
a method for the construction of solar eclipses; 
and in the latter part of the same year, he, 
with ten other gentlemen, formed themselves 
Into a society, to meet weekly, for the im- 
provement of natural and experimental philo- 
sophy; being the foundation of the Royal 
ociety. In the beginning of 1661, he was 
chosen Savilian professor of astronomy at Ox- 
ford, in the room of Dr. Seth Ward ; where he 
was the same year created doctor of laws. 
Among his other accomplishments, Dr. 
’ Wren had gained sv considerable a skill in 
architecture, that he was sent for the same 
a from Oxford, by order of king Charles the 
econd, to assist sir John Denham, surveyor- 
_ general of the works. In 1663 he was chosen 
- fellow of the Royal Society, being one of 
VOL. XI.—PART II. 
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those who were first appointed by the council 
after the grant of their charter. Not long. 
afier, it being expected that the king would’ 
make the ster Be visit, the lord Brounker, 
then president, by a letter, requested the ad- 
vice of Dr. Wren, concerning the experiments 
which might be most proper on that occasion: 
to whom the doctor recommended principally 
the Torricellian experiment, and the weather 
needle, as being not mere amusements, but 
useful, and also neat in their operation. 

In 1665 he travelled into France, to exa- 


‘mine the most beautiful edifices and curious 


mechavicai works there, when he made many 
useful observations. Upon his return home, 
he was appointed architect, and one of the 
commissioners for repairing St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral. Within a few days after the fire of Lons 
don, 1666, he drew a plan for a new city, and. 
presented it to the king; but it was not ap~ 
proved by the parliament. In this model the 
chief streets were to cross each other at right 
angles, with lesser streets between them; the 
churches, public buildings, &c. so disposed as 
not to interfere with the streets,.and four 
piazzas placed at proper distances. 

Upon the death of sir’ John Denham, in 
1668, he succeeded him in the office of sur- 
veyor- general of the king’s works, and from 
this time he had the direction of a great many 
pe edifices, by which he acquired the 

ighest reputation. He built the magnificent 
theatre at Oxford, St. Paul’s cathedral, the 
monument, the modern part of Hampton court, 
Chelsea college, one of the wings of Greenwich 
hospital, the churches of St. Stephen Wal- 
brook and St. Mary-le-Bow, with upwards of 
sixty other churches and public works, which 
that dreadful fire made necessary. In the ma- 
nagement of which business he was assisted in 
the measurements, and laying out of private. 
property, by the ingenious Dr. Robert Hook. 
The variety of business in which he was by 
this means engaged requiring his constant at« 
tendance and concern, he resigned his Savilian 
professorship at Oxford in 1673, and the year 
following he received from the king the ho- 
nour of knighthood. He was one of the com- 
missioners who, on the motion of sir Jonas 
Moore, surveyor-general of the ordnance, had 
been appointed to find out a proper place for 
erecting an observatory, and he proposed 
Greenwich, which was approved of; the 
foundation stone of which was laid the tenth 
of August, 1675, and the building was pre- 
sently finished, under the direction of sir Jonas, 
with the advice and assistance of sir Christo- 
pher. | 

In 1680 he was chosen president of the 
Royal Society ; afterwards appointed architect 
and commissioner of Chelsea college; and in 
1684, principal officer or comptroller of the 
works in Windsor castle. Sir Christopher sat 
twice in parliament, as a representative for 
two different boroughs. While he continued 
surveyor-general, his residence was in Scot« 
land-yard; but after his removal from that 
office, in 1718, helived in St. James’s-street, 
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Westminster. He died the, twenty-fifth of 
February, 1723, at ninety-one years of age; 
and he was interred with great solemnity in 
St. Paul’s cathedral, in the vault under the 
south wing of the choir, near the east end. 
Wren, in ornithology. See MoTACILLa. 
To WRENCH. .v..4. .(ppigzan, Saxon; 
wrenghen, Dutch.) 1. To pull by violence ; 
to wrest; to force (Bacon), 2. To sprain ; 
to distort (Swift). . 
WrRencu. s. (from 
lent pull or twist. 


the verb.) 1. A vio- 
2. A sprain (Locke). 


To WREST. v. a. (ppepcan, Saxon.) 1... 


To twist by violence; to extort by writhing or 
force (Addison). 2. To distort; to writhe; 
to force (Hooker). ; 

Wrest. s. (from the verb.) Distortion; 
violence (Hooker). 

RE/STER. s. (from wrest.) He who 
wrests. 

To WRE/STLE. v. n. (from wrest.) 1.'To 
eontend who shall throw the other down 
(Shakspeare). 2. To struggie; to contend 
¢Clarendon) 

WRE/STLER. s. (from wrestle.) 1. One 
who wrestles ; ove who professes the athletic 
art (Denham). 2. One who contends in 
wrestling (Waller). 

WRETCH. s. (pnecca, Saxon.) 
serable mortal (Prior). 2. A worthless sorry 
ereature (Sidney). 3. It is used by way of 
slight, or ironical pity, or contempt (Drayton). 

WRE’TCHED. a. (from wretch.) 1. Mi- 
serable; unhappy (Dryden). 2. Calamitous; 
afflictive. 3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry; wortb- 
Yess (Hvoker}. 4. Despicable; hatefully con- 
temptible (Szdney). ‘ 

WRIYTCHEDLY. ud. (from wretched.) 
1. Miserably; unhappily (Clarendon). 2. 
Meanly; despicably (South). 

WRE’TCHEDNESS. s. (from wretched.) 
1. Misery; unhappiness; afflicted state (Ra- 
leigh). 2. Pitifulness; despicableness. 

AWRE’TCHLESS. a. Careless; mindless ; 
heedless : properly rechless (Hammond). 

WREXHAM, a town in Denbighshire, 
with a market on Monday and Thursday. It 
is the most populous town in all North 
Wales, and a place of considerable trafijc, It 
retains the language and appearance of an En- 
glish town, and has a Gothic church, the lofty 
steeple of which is the boast of this part of the 
country. Near Wrexham is a large foundery 
for cannon and other articles. It is seated on 
a river, which falls into the Dee, in a country 
affording plenty of lead, 13 miles S. by W. of 
€hester, and 188 N.W. of London. Lon. 3. 
10 W. Lat. 53.2N. | 

To WRUGGLE. v. . (pnigan, Saxon; 
ruggelen, Dutch.) To move to and fro with 
short motions (Swift). 

To Wri’ce ts. v. a. To put in a quick re- 
eiprocating motion (Hudibras). 

WRIGH 
workman; an artificer; a maker; a manu- 
facturer (Cheyne). ; 

To WRING. v. a. preterit and part. pass. 
wringed and wrung. (ppingzan, Saxon.) 1, To 


1. A amis 


T.s. (ppihza, pyphea, Saxon.) A. 
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twist ; to turn round with violence (Leviticus}. 
2. To force by contortion (Wotton). 3.To 
squeeze; to press (Shakspeare). 4. To 
writhe (Shakspeare). 5, To pinch (Claren- 
don). 6. To force by violence; to extort 
(Milton). 7.'Vo harass; to distress; to tor- 
ture (Roscommon). 8. To distort; to turn to 
a wrong purpose (Ascham). 9. To persecute 
with extortion (Hayward). 

To Wring. v. n. To writhe with anguish 
(Shakspeare). 

WRINGER. s.. (from wring.) One whe 
squeezes the water out of clothes (Shakspeare).. 

WRINKLE. s. (ppincle, Saxon ; wrinkel, 
Dutch.) 1. Corrugation or furrow of the. 
skin or the face (Howel), 2. Rumple of cloth. 
3. Any roughness (Dryden). ; 

To Wri/NKLE. v. a (ppuoclian, Saxon.) 1. — 
To corrugate; to contract into furrows (Ba- 
con). 2. ‘lo make rough or uneven (Milton). 

WRINTON, a town in Somersetshire,. 
with a market on Tuesday. The most noted. 
mines for calamine are in its neighbourhood.. 
It is the birthplace of Mr. Locke, and seated — 
among the Mendip-hills, 11 niles N.N.W. of 
Wells, and 125 Wy. of London. Lon. 2. 
BB Mick) Lato Tel gtds iNeed 

WRIST. s. (pynyz, Saxon.) The joint by 
which the hand is joined to the arm (Brown). 

Wrist, in the manage. The bridle-wrist 
is that of the left hand. A horseman’s wrist 
and his elbow should be equally raised; and 
the wrist should be two or three fingers above 
the pommel of the saddle. ‘To ride a horse 
from hand to hand, i.e. to change hands upon. 
one tread, we need only to turn the wrist te 
that side we would haye the horse turn to, 
without advancing the hand at all. But if 
the horse stop, the use of both legs is re- 

mines. 
WRISTBAND. s. (wrist and band.) The 
fastening of the shirt at the hand. | 

WRIT. s. (from write.) 1, Any thing writ- 
ten; scripture (Knolles). 2. A judicial pro- 
cess, by which any one is.summoned as an 
offender (Prior). 3. A legal instrument (dy- 
liffe). . 

cee The preterit of write. 

Writ, is the king’s precept, by which any 
thing is commanded touching a suit or action; 
as the defendant or tenant to be summoned, a 
distress to be taken, a disseisin to be redressed, 
&c. And these writs are diversly divided; 
some in respect of their order, or manner of 
granting, are termed original, and some ju- 
dicial. 

Original writs are those that are sent out 
for the summoning of the defendant in a per- 
sonal, or the tenant in a real action, before the 
snit begins, or rather to begin the suit. 

The judicial writs are those which are sent 
out by order of the court where the cause de- 
pends, upon occasion after the suit is begun. 

Original writs are issued out in the court of | 
chancery, for the summoning a defendant to — 
appear, and are granted before the suit is be- 
gun, to begin the same: and judicial writs 
issue out of the court where the original is rex — 
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turned, after the suit began. The original 
bear date in the name of the king; but the 
judicial writs bear teste in the name of the 
chief justice. 

WRIT OF ASSISTANCE, issues out of the 
exchequer, to authorize any person to take a 
constable, or other public officer, to seize 
goods or merchandize prohibited and uncus- 
tomed. 

It is also a writ issuing out of the chancery 
to give a possession. 

WRIT OF INQUIRY OF DAMAGES, a judi- 
cial writ that issues out to the sheriff, upon a 
judgment by default, in action of the case, 
covenant, trespass, trover, &c. commanding 
him to summon a jury to inquire what da- 
mages the plaintiff has sustained occasione 
premissiorum ; and when this is returned 
with the inquisition, the rule for judgment is 
given upon it: and if nothing is said to the 
contrary, judgment is thereupon entered. 2 Lill. 
Abr. 721. 

A writ of inquiry of damages isa mere in- 
quest of office, to inform: the conscience of the 
court; who, if they please, may themselves 

assess the damages. And it is accordingly the 
practice, in actions upon promissory notes and 
bills of exchange, instead of executing a writ 
of inquiry, to apply to the court for a rule to 
shew cause why it should not be referred to 
the master to see what is due, &c. which rule 
is made absolute, unless good cause is shewn to 
the contrary. : . 

To WRITE. v. a. preterit writ, or wrote; 
part. pass. written, writ, or wrote. (pnizan, 
apmizan, Saxun.) 1. To express by means of 
letters (Shakspeare). 2. To engrave; to im- 
press (Locke). 3. To produce, as an authwr 
(Glanville). 4. To tell by letter (Prior). 

To Write. v.n. 1. To perform the act 
of writing (Shakspeare). 2. To play the au- 
thor (Addison). 3. To tell in books (Shak- 
speare). 4. ‘To send letters (1 Esdras). 5. 
To call one’s self; to be entitled; to use the 
style of (Ben Jonson). 6.-To compose; to 
form compositions (Felton). 

WRI'TER. s. (from write.) 1. One who 
practises the art“of writing. 2. An author 
(Swift). 

WRITER OF THE TALLIES, an Officer of 
the exchequer, being clerk to the auditor of 
the receipt, who writes upon the tallies the 
whole letters of the teller’s bill. 

To WRITHE. v. a. (pp’San, Saxon.) 1. 
To distort ; to deform with distortion (Shak.). 
2. To twist with violence (Addison). 3. To 

_ wrest; to force by violence; to tortures to 
distort (Hooker). 4.'To twist (Dryden). 
To WrituHE. »v. n. To be convolved with 
agony or torture (Addison). 
RITHED. Contortuplicatus. In bo- 
tany, twisted very much. See Tortuous. 
This word is sometimes confounded with 
wreathed, which is of very different import. 
: WRITING. s. (from writ.) 1. A legal 
Instrument; as the wridings of an_ estate 
(Seller). 2. A composure; a book (Hooker). 
3: A written paper of any kind (Shakspeare). . 
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WritTina, the art or act of signifying and 
conveying our ideas to others, by letters or 
characters visible to the eye. See Compo-~ 
SITION, GramMar, and LAaNGuAGE. The 
most ancient remains of writing, which have’ 
been transmitted to us, are upon hard subs 
stances, such as stones and metais, which were 
used by the ancients for edicts and matters of. 
public notoriety : the decalogue was written on 
two tables of stone; but this practice was not 
peculiar tothe Jews, for it was used by most 
of the eastern nations, as well as ‘by the Greeks 
and Romans ; and therefore the ridicule which 
Voltaire attempts to cast upon that part of the- 
book of Genesis, where the people are conr 
manded to write the law on stones, is absurd; 
for what is there said by no means implies 
that other materials might not be used on 
common occasions. The laws penal, civil, 
and ceremonial, among the Greeks, were en- 
graven on tables of brass, which were called 
Cyrbes. 

We find that wood was also used for writ« 
ing on in different countries. In the Sloanian 
library (No. 4852.) are six specimens of Kufic 
writing, on boards about two feet in length, 
and six inches in depth. ‘The Chinese, before 
the invention of paper, wrote or engraved with 
an-iron tool upon thin boards er on bamboo. 
Pliny says, that table books of wood were in 
use before the time of Homer. These table 
books were called by the Romans pugillares. 
The wood was cut into thin slices, and finely 
plained and polished. The writing was-at first 
upon the bare wood, with an iron instrament 
called a style. In later times these tables were 
usually waxed over, and written upon with 
that instrument. The matter written upon 
the tables which were thus waxed over was 
easily effaced, and by smoothing the wax new 
matter might be substituted in the place of 
what had been written before. Fhe Greeks 
and Romans continued the use of waxed table 
books long after the use of papyrus, leaves, 
and skins, became common, because they were 
so convenient for correcting extemporary com- 
positions. ‘take 

Table books of ivory are still used ‘for me- 
morandums, but they are commonly written 
upon with black lead pencils, The practice 
of writing on table books covered with wax 
was not entirely laid aside till the commence 
ment of the 14th century. 

The bark of trees was also used for writing 
by the ancients, and is so still in several parts 
of Asia, The same thing may be said of the 
leaves of trees. It is needless to observe the 
use of parchment and vellum, papyrus and 
paper, for writing; it is too well known. ‘he 
method of fabricating these substances has 
been already described as they occurred in the 
order of the alphabet. 

It is obvious, that when men wrote, or 
rather engraved, on hard substances, instru- 
ments of metal were necessary, such as the 
chisel and the stylus; but the latter was. chiefly 
used for writing upon boards, waxed tablets, 
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When the ancients wrote on softer materials 
than wood or metal, other instruments were 
used for writing with, of which reeds and 
eanes seem to have been the first. Reeds and 
canes are still used as instruments for writing 
with by the Tartars, the Indians, the Persians, 
the Turks, and the Greeks. Pencils made of 
hair are used by the Chinese for their writing: 
they first liquefy their ink, and dip their pen- 
cils into it.. Hair-pencils have likewise been 
used for writing in Europe. Large capital let- 
ters were made with them. from the time of 


the Roman emperors till the 16th century, 


After the invention of printing they were 
drawn by the illaminators. Quills of geese, 
swans, peacocks, crows, and other birds, have 
been used in these western parts for writing 
with, but how long is not easy to ascertain. 
St. Isidore, of Seville, who lived about the 
middle of the 7th century, describes a pen 
made of a quillas used in his time. 
Method of restoring decayed Writings. —In 
the 77th vol. of the Phil. Trans, there is a 
paper on this subject by sir Charles Blagden. 
One of the best methods he found upon ex- 
periment to be, covering the letters with 
phlogisticated or prussic alkali, with the ad- 


dition of a-diluted mineral acid ; upon the ap-, 
plication of which, the letters changed very. 


speedily to a deep blue colour, of great beauty 
and intensity. ‘lo prevent the spreading of the 
colour, which, by blotting the peers de- 
tracts greatly from the legibility, the alkali 
should be put on first, and the diluted acid 
added upon it. The method found to answer 
best has been, to spread the alkali thin with a 
feather over the traces of the letters, and then 
ta.touch it gently, as nearly upon or over the 
letters as can be done, with the diluted acid, 
by means of a feather or a bit of stick cut toa 
blunt point. Though the alkali should oc- 
easion no sensible change of colour, yet the 
moment the acid comes upon it, every trace of 
a letter turns at otice to a fine blue, which soon 
acquires its full intensity, and is beyond com- 
parison stronger than the colour of the original 
trace had been. If, then, the corner of a bit 
of blotting paper be carefully and dexterously 
applied near the letters, so as to imbibe the 
superfluous liquor, thestaining of the parchment 
may be in a great measure avoided ; for itis this 
shpeiosene liquor which, absorbing part of the 
colouring matter from the letters, becomes a 
dye to whatever it touches. Care must be 
taken not to bring the blotting paper in con- 
tact with the letters, because the colouring 
matter is soft whilst wet, and may easily be 
rubbed off. The acid chiefly employed was 
the marine ; but both the vitriolic and nitrous 
aucceed very well. They should be so far 
diluted as not to be in danger of corroding the 
parchment, after which the degree of strength 
does not seem to be a matter of much. nicety. 

Writines (Instrument for copying). See 
ScoTOGRAPH. . 

Writtno-tk, the liquor used for the pur- 
pose of writing, usually of a black colour. 

In the article Ink we have noticed tlie Various 
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kinds of this material that are employed for dif 
\ferent objects, as writing, printing, marking 
‘linen, &c.; and have described the common pro- 
cesses by which the various sorts are procured, | 
Since writing that article a valuable report has 
been made to the French Imperia! Institute,drawn 
up by MM. Bertholiet, Vauquelin, and Deyeux, 
upon a memoir of M. Tarry’s, containing a va- 
riety of inquiries in strict relation to the subject 
before us, and of too much importance to be omit- 
ted. We shall therefore give it in the abridged 
form in which the reporters have communicated it. 
in the Annales de Chimie, vol. Ixxv. 

The object of this memoir is to explain :—1. 
The processes employed for discharging writing 
from paper. 2. The processes for reviving writ- 
ings which have been apparently obtiterated. 3. 
Tlie best way of improving common ink. 4 The 
discovery of an ink which may resistall chemical 
agents. 

The following is an abridgment of the ob- 
servations contained under these respective 
heads :— 


1.—Processes for discharging Writing. 


The art of discharging writing is very ancient, 
and the means employed are very simple. In 
fact, we know that it is sufficient to moisten a 
written paper with any acid, when the writing 
will gradually disappear. But allithe acids can- 
not be‘employed with equal success. Some leave 
a stain‘on the paper which is not easily removed : 
others corrode and render the paper unservice- 
able. The way to avoid these inconveniencies is 
to make choice of an acid which shal! act on the 
writing only, without injuring the paper or giv-. 
ing it.a colour different from that which it had 
i, it was written upon. 

n order to.discover such of the acids as are 
best suited for the operation im question, the 
author determined to submit common writing 
ink to the action of different acids, and to observe 
carefully the phenomena which these bodies pre- 
sent at the time of their mixture. According to 
him, the sulphuric acid easily takes out writing, 
but at the same time it gives an oily tint to the 
paper. 

The acid oxalat of potash produces more cer- 
tain and more prompt effects. The oxygenized 
muriatic acid, if it be newly made, seems to be 
preferable to the above two acids, because at the 
same time that it takes out the writing it bleaches. 
the paper without altering it. 

It is not the same case with the nitric acid, 
which always takes out the ink, but soon pene- 
trates the paper and forms above it undulated 
lines of a yellow colour. 

We may succeed, however, in softening both 
these effects, by taking the precaution to dilute 
the nitric acid with a sufficient quantity of water, 
or to wash the paper immediately after the writ- 
ing has been taken out. 

A mixture of the muriatic and ‘nitric acids has. 
but a slow action upon writing. 41 bleaches the 
paper and does not oppose its desiccation, as 
when we employ the nitric acid alone. 

In general, whaiever be the kind of acid em- 
ployed to discharge writing, it is always proper 
when the operation is performed to dip the pa- 
per in water, in ordér to dissolve the new com= 
bination which the acids have formed with the 
particles ofink which have been discherged. 

M. Tarvy, at the conclusion of this article, 
doesnot fail to dbserve that China ink does net 
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act like common ink with the acids, as its com- 
position is quite different from that which we use 
for writing of ail kinds, So far from the acids 
attacking China ink, they make it, on the con- 
ivary, of a deep black: it cannot be discharged 
therefore without erasing it. 


II.—Processes for ascertaining what Writing has been 
substituted for something taken out, and Methods 
of reviving the Writing which has disappeared. 


All the methods which have been given for dis- 
charging writing consist, as abovementioned, in 
decomposing the ink and in forcing its constitu- 
ent parts to form other combinations. These 
combinations, being decomposed in their turn by 
different agents, may regain a tint, which, if it 
be not that of ink, at least exhibits a shade 
which becomes perceptible enough for ascertain- 
ing the letters and words which had been traced 
on the paper before it was touched by the acids. 

_ The gallic acid is, according to the author, 

one of those agents, which in this case succeeds 
very well. 

The liquid prussiat of lime also produces a 
good effect. 

It is the same case with the alkaline hydrogen- 
ated sulphurets. But it is very certain that 
we never obtain any success from the employ- 
ment of these agents, when we have left any 
acid long in contact with the writing, and par- 
ticularly if we have washed the paper after- 
wards. 

In short, we may easily conceive, that in this 
case the constituent parts of the ink which were 

-eombined with the acid, and had formed with it 

compounds soluble in water, having been taken 
_ up by this fluid, ought not to leave any trace of 
their existence longer; and consequently it is 
impossible that the agents employed for disco- 
wering them can render them visible. 

It is also for this reason that the gallic acid, 
the liquid prussiat of lime, the alkaline hydro- 
genated sulphurets, and so many other re-agents 
which have been so much praised, can no leager 
be regarded as infallible methods for reviving 
writing. 

II1.—Zmprovement of Common Ink. 


Most of the inks now in use are of a bad 
quality. Some are spontaneously destroyed ; 
- others imperceptibly lose their black colour, and 
assume a yellow one; several, after a length of 
time, enter into the paper, and spoil it: lastly, 
there are some which are first pale and then be- 
come very black. 

All these differences arise from the sature ef 
the substances which have been employed in the 
making of the ink. 

Convinced of the advantage ef having a good 
article of this kind, the author commenced a se- 
ries of experiments, but is forced to adinit that 
he has not discovered any recipe superior to that 
which has been published by Lewis. This ink, 
according to our author, combines every advan- 
tage: but we must ebserve that it is no mere ex- 
empt than the rest from being dissolved in the 
acids, and in this respect it has an inconvenience 
which those who wish to discharge writing from 
paper know very well how te profit by. This 
circumstance, no doubt, induced M. Tarry to 
make. some new experiments in order to obtain 
an ink which should be inalterable by chemical 
agents; and he appears to us to have succeeded 
‘in his object. 
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LV.— Discovery of an Ink which resists the Action-of 
chemical Agents. 

The author describes his invention in the fol- 
lowing words : 

«« My ink is founded upon principles different 
from those of all others. It contains neither 
gall-nuts, Brazil wood, or Campeachy, gum, nor 
any preparation ofiron: it is purely vegetable, 
resists the action of the most powerful vegeta- 
bles, the most highly concentrated alkaline solu- 
tions, and, finally, all the selvents. 

“ The nitric acid acts very feebly upon the 
writing performed with this ink. The oxymu- 
riatic acid makes it assume the colour of pi- 
geons’ dung. After the action of this last acid, the 
caustic alkaline solutions reduce it tothe colour 
of carburet of iron: the characters of the writ- 
ing nevertheless remain without alteration, and 
it cannot pass through these different states ex- 
cept after long macerations. The principles of 
which it is composed render it incerruptible, and 
it can retain its properties many years.” 

The results which we obtained coincided en- 
tirely with those of the author, and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that his is the best we have 
ever seen of the kind which is called indelible 
ink. It is liable, however, to.deposit a sediment, 
a disadvantage which we think might be removed 
by M. Tarry after a few more experiments. We 
have tried to discharge it with all the known 
chemical agents, but without effect. It yet re- 
mains however for M, Tarry to communicate his 
process to the public. 

WRITTINGMASTER. s. One who teaches 
to write (Dryden). 

WRITTEN. The participle passive of 
write. 

WROI'KEN. The part. pass. of To wreak. 

WRONG. s. (ppange, Saxon.) 1. An in- 
jury; a designed or known detriment; not 
right ; not justice (Dryden). 2. Errour ; not 
right; not truth (Roscommon). 

“Wrowne. a. (from the noun.) 1. Not mo- 
rally right; not just; not agreeable to pro- 
pricty or truth (Addison). 2. Not phy- 
sically right; unfit; unsuitable (Swift). 3. 
Acting improperly (Young). 

Wrone. ad. Not rightly amiss (Pepe). 

To WronaG. v. a. (from the noun,) To in- 
jure; to use unjust (Huoker). 

WRONGDOFR. s. (wrong and doer.) An 
injurious person (Ayliffe). ' 

WROINGER. s. (trom wrong.) He that in- 
jures; he that does wrong (Raleigh). 

WRONGFUL. a. (wrong and full.) Ine 
jurious; unjust (Stakspeare). 

WROINGFULLY. ad. Unjustly (Sidney). 

WRO/NGHEAD. WrRonGHE’ADED. @. 
(wrong and head.) Having a perverse under- 
standing (Pope). . | 

WRO'NGLESSLY. ad. (from wrongless.) 
Without injury to any CSzdney). 

WRONGLY. ad. (from arong.) Unijustly ; 
amiss (Locke). 

WROTE. The pret. and part. of write. 

WROTH. (pnav, Saxon; vred, Danish.) 
Angry: out of use (Genesis). 

WROTHAM, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Tuesday. It has a large church, ia 


which are 16 stalls, supposed to have been 
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made for the clergy attending the archbishop 
of Canterbury, who had a palace here, till 
archbishop Ipsley, in the 14th century, de- 
molished it, and’ built another at Maidstone. 
It is 11 miles W.N.W. of Maidstone, and 24. 
S.E. of London. Lon. 0. 24 E. Lat. 51. 18 N. 
WROUGHT. (pnozo, Saxon. The pret. 
and part. pass, as it seems, of work; as the 
Dutch wercken makes gerocht.) 1. Effected ; 
performed (Stephens). 2. Influenced ;_ pre- 
vailed on (Milton). 3. Produced; caused 
(Addison). 4. Attained; worked (Milton). 
5. Gained; laboured (Shakspeare). 6. Ope- 
‘rated (Milton). 7. Used in labour (Deu- 
teronomy). 8. Worked; driven (Bacon). 9. 
Actuated (Dryden). 10. Manufactured (Ral.). 
11, Formed (2 Corinthians). 12. Excited by 
degrees (Swift). 13. Guided; managed (Mil- 
ton). 14. Agitated; disturbed (Shakspeare). 
WRUNG. The pret. and_ part. pass. of 
wring. . 
WRY. a. (from writhe.) 1. Crooked ; de- 
viating from the right direciion (Sidney). 2. 
Distorted (Arbuthnot). 3. Wrung; perverted ; 
wrested (Atéerlury). 
To Wry. v. x. (from the adjective.) ‘To be 
contorted and writhed; to deviate from the 
nght direction (Sandys). 
To Wry. v. a. (from the adjective.) To 
make; to deviate; to distort (Sidney). 
WRYNECK, in omithology. See Yunx. 
WULFENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class diandria, order monogynia. Coro rin- 
gent; upper lip short, entire; lower lip three- 
parted; throat bearded ; calyx five-parted ; 
capsule ‘ two-celled. One species ; a stemless 
plant of Carinthia, with peduncled, one-rowed, 
blue flowers. 
WURMBEU, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order trigynia. Calyxless ; 
corol six-parted, with a six-angled tube; fila- 
ments inserted in the throat. Three species ; 
herbs of the Cape. . 
WURTENBURG. See Wirtempurc. 
WURTZBURG, a duchy of Germany, 
comprehending a great part of Franconia. ‘It 
is 65 miles long and 50 broad; bounded on 
‘the N. by Henneberg, E. by Bamberg, S. by 
Anspatch, Hohenlohe, and Mergentheim, and 
W. by Wertheim, Mentz,.and Fulda. The 
soil is very fertile, and produces more corn and 
wine than the inhabitants consume. This 
territory was lately a bishopric, and its sove- 
‘Teigu was one of the greatest ecclesiastic princes 
of the empire; but it was given as a prin- 
cipality to the elector of Bavaria, in 1803 ; and 
by the treaty of Presburg, in 1805, it was 
ceded to the archduke Ferdinand, whose elec- 
toral title was transferred from Salzburg to this 
place. 
WurTzBurG, a fortified city of Franconia, 
capital of a duchy of the same name, with a 
Magnificent palace, an university, an arsenal, 
and a handsome hospital. The fortress stands 
* on an eminence, and communicates with the 
city by a stone bridge; it includes the late 
episcopal palace, and a church, supposed to be 
the oldest in Franconia. Beside the cathedral, 


nent as a painter. 
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there are several collegiate and parish churches, 
colleges, abbies, and convents. Here is a caL- 
non and bell foundery ; also cloth and stuff 
manufactures established in the house of cor- 
rection. Wurtzburg was taken, in 1796, 
by the French, who were defeated here soon 
after, and the city retaken; but they became 
masters of it again in 1800. Ii is seated on the 
Maine, 40 miles W.S.W. of Bamberg, and 
65 E.S.E. of Frankfort. Lon. 10. 14 E. Lat. 
49. 46 N. 

WURZEN, or Wurrzen, a town of 
Upper Saxony, in Misnia, with a castle. It 
was iormcrly a bishop’s see; and has a cathe- 
dral and two churches. Here are fine bleach- 
ing grounds for linen; but the principal trade 
is in beer, of which preat quantilies are ex-~ 

orted. It is situate on the Muldau, 15 miles 
ot of Leipsic, and 45 W.N.W. of Dresden. 

WYCHERLEY (William), a comic writer, 
born at Cleve, Shropshire, 1640. At 15 he 
went to France, where he embraced the Ro- 
man catholic tenets, aud on his return in 1660, 
he resided at Oxford, though not as’ member 
of the university, He returned to the pro- 
testant faith, and entered at the Midd!e Tem- 
ple, buc preferred literature to the law. In 
10 years he produced four comedies: Love in 
a Wood; the Gentleman Dancing Master ; 
Plain Dealer ; and Country Wife 3 printed to- 
gether in 1712: and the popularity of these re- 
commended him to the notice of the great and 
the fair. He was noticed not only by Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, and by the duchess of 
Cleveland, who admitted him to the last de= 
gree of intimacy, but by Charles Il. who 
visited hin) when ill, and enabled him to re- 
move to the south of France for his health. 
On his return, Wycherley was offered by the 
king the place of governor to bis son; but his 
marriage with the countess of Drogheda of- 
fended his royal patron. Though the countess, 
who was fond of him to a ridiculous degree, 
bestowed on him all her property, yet at her 
death soon after, his tight was disputed, and 
in consequence of law suits be was thrown 
into prison. Here he languished for seven 
years, till James I]. going to see the Plain 
Dealer, was so pleased with it, that he offered 
to pay the debts of the author, and settled an 
annuity of 2001. on him, Wycherley, how- 
ever, was ashamed to give an account of his 
debts, and continued in distress. Though 
averse to a married life, he wished to die mar- 
ried, and with this singular passion, he took 
for his second wife a lady worth 15001. and 
died eleven days after,in 1715. Besides his 
comedies he wrote poems, a folio volume of 
which appeared in 1704, and his posthumous 
works, in prose and verse, were published by 


Theobald. 


WYGKE (Thomas), of Haerlem, was emi- 
His sea-ports, and his 
marine views, drawn in Italy, were highly ad- 
mired. He died in 1686, aged 70. His son 
John resided for some years in London, where 
he assisted Kneller. His paintings of battles, 
and especially of horses, displayed superior exe 
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~ of the abbey of St. Gallen, with a palace. 


Canterbury, and 56 S.E. of London. 
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eellence. He died in London, 1702, aged 
62. 

WYCOMB, or Hic¢u Wycoms, a borough 
in Buckinghamshire, governed by a mayor, 
with a market-on Friday. In 1744 a Roman 
tesselated pavément was discovered in an ad- 
jacent meadow ; and near it are many corn and 
paper-mills. It is seated on the Wyck, 12 
sniles S.S.E. of Aylesbury, and 31W.N.W. of 
London. 

WYE, a town in Kent, with a market on 
Thursday, seated on the Stour, 10 miles 5, of 
Lon. 
40K.) Lat. 31.10 N, 

Wye, a river of South Wales, which issuing 
out of Piynlimmon-hill, very near the source of 
the Severn, crosses the N.E. corner of Rad- 
norshire, giving name to the town of Rhyader- 
gowy (Fall of the Wye), where it is precipi- 
tated in a cataract. Then flowing between this 
countyand Brecknockshire, it crosses Hereford- 
shire, and dividing the counties of Gloucester 
and Monmouth, falls into the mouth of the 
Severn, below Chepstow. The romantic beau- 
ties of the Wye, which flows in a deep bed, 
between lofty rocks clothed with hanging 
woods, and here and there crowned by ruined 
castles, have employed the descriptive powers 
of the pen and pencil. 

Wve, a river in Derbyshire, which rises in 
the N.W. part, above Buxton, and flowing 
S.E. falls into the Derwent, below Bakewell. 

Wye, a town of Switzerland, in a ae 

t 
is built on an eminence, 16 miles $.S.W. of 
Constance. Lon. 9.4 E. Lat. 47. 34.N. 

WYKEHAM (William of) an illustrious 
English prelate, born at Wykeham, in Hamp- 
shire, in 1324. He owed his greatness toa 
generous patron, Nicholas Uvedale, lord of the 
ananor of Wykeham, and governor of Win- 
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chester; by whom he was maintained at scheo 

at Winchester, afterwards taken into his fa- 
mily, and appointed his secretary. Uvedale 
and Edyngdon, bishop of Winchester, intro- 
duced him to king Edward II]. He was ap- 
pointed surveyor of the royal buildings, and 
also chief justice in Eyre. It was by his ad~ 
vice that the king built Windsor castle in the 
magnificent manner in which it now appears. 
In 135g he was constituted chief warden and 
surveyor of the king’s castles of Windsor, Leeds, 
Dover, and Hadlam; in 1363, warden and 
justiciary of the king’s forests on this side Trent 5 
keeper of the privy seal in 1364; within two 
years after secretary to the ‘king; and in 1367 
he succeeded Edyngdon in the see of Win- 
chester ; and in the same year was constituted 
chancellor of England, in which he continued 
till 1371. He was not wanting in attention to 
his diocese. He repaired the palaces and housee 
belonging to his see at a great expence, and 
was very active in establishing strict discipline 
and reforming abuses.—He founded New col- 
lege, Oxford, and that at Winchester. He 
died at South Waltham in 1404. 

WYMONDHAM, or WinDHAM, a town 
in Norfolk, with a market on Friday The 
steeple of the church is very high; on it was 
hung Ket, the rebel, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. Itis nine miles S.S.W. of Norwich, 
and 100 N.N.E. of London. Lon. 1. 6 E. 
Lat, 52. 36,N. /<; ai 

WYNENDALE, a_ town of Austrian 
Flanders, where general Webb, in 1708, with 
6000 men only, defeated 24,000 French. It 
is eight miles E.N.E. of Dixmude. 

WYRE, a river in Lancashire, which rises 
near Wyresdale, six miles S.E. of Lancaster, 
and passing by Garstang, enters the Irish sea 
below Poulton. 
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Xx 
A double consonant, and the twenty- 
».4 second letter in the English alphabet ; 
whieh, however, begins no English word. 

The & of the Latins, and § of the Greeks, 
are compounded of ¢ 5, and % @ 3; whence to 
this day, the letter x, in the English and 
French, has the same sound with c s, or k 5, 
Thus we pronounce Alexander, exactly as if 
written Alecsander, or Aleksander. 

The Italians have no & at all in their lan- 
guage, but both speak and write Alessandro, 
The Spaniards pronounce the 2, like our ¢ 
~before a} viz. Alexandro, as if it were Alec- 
andro. The Portuguese pronounce it like 
sh. 

Tn foreign words, 
times soften the 4 
for Bruxelles, &c. 

This letier is not known in the Hebrew, or 
other oriental languages; but, in lieu of it, 
they write the two simple letters whereof it is 
compounded. And the like do the modern 
Germans. 

Peter Diaconus relates, that the letter x 
was introduced into the Roman alphabet in 
the time of Augustus; and that, before his 
reign, the Romans supplied the want of it by 
the letters C and S. But Mr. Astle observes, 
that this is a mistake; the letter X being 
found in the Duilean pillar, inscribed in the 
year of Rome 494, and 259 before Christ. 
Origin and Progress. of Writing, p. 78. 

X is alsoanumeral letter, and signifies ten ; 
as representing two V’s placed one at top of 
the other. See V, 


X Supra denos numero tibi dat retinendos. 


When laid flat, thus p4, it signifies a thou- 


sand ; and when a dash is added over Lee Gr 
it signifies ten thousand. I before X denotes 
the subtraction, and after X the addition of 
unit: thus IX = 9, and XI = 11. X before 
L or C, denotes the subtraction of 10 from 50, 
or 100. Thus XL= 40, and XC = go. 

X on the French coins, denotes those struck 

at Amiens. 
We often meet with the Greek letters X and 


P joined in this manner +P, on ancient medals. 
“The first we find are on some large brass coins 


used in English, we some- 
into a double s; as Brussels, 


X. 
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of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, where it was 
placed on a civil account. 

Some writers have taken it for a date, and 
others for the initiat letters of a proper name ¢ 
but as no reasons are assigned for either of | 
tho-e conjectures, Mr. Ward rather supposes 
it an abbreviation of the word XPHMA, money, 
impressed on those pieces, to denote their cure 
reney a8 money ; which might be thought 
proper, as they have not the heads of kings 
stamped upon them, like their silver and gold 
coins; but always that of a Jupiter on the 
front, and an eagle perched on a thunderbolt 
on the reverse. 

This character was afterwards applied to 
a very diflerent purpose by Constaniine the 
Great, who made use of it 10 denote xPicToc, 
both in his coins and military ensigns ; wheres 
in he.was followed not only by some succeed« 
ing emperors, but also by private persons, who, 
out of devotion, put it on their lamps and other 
utensils. 

It afierwards came to be used merely as a 
critical note, to point out remarkable Passages 
in manuscripts; and then it stood for the ini- 
tials of xPHCIMON, useful; as we learn from 
Isidore, Ori. lib. i. cap, 20. 

XABEA, a seaport of Spain, in Valencia, 
38 miles N.E. of Alicant, and 54 S.S.W. of 
Valencia. Lon. 0. 25 E. Lat. 38. 40 N, | 

XACCA, or Sacca, a seaport of Sicily, 
with an old castle. It is seated on the S. 
Coast of the island, at the foot of a moun- 
tain, 20 miles S.E. of Mazara, and 41 S.S.W. 
of Palermo. Lon. 13.2 E. Lat. 37.41 N. 

XAGUA, a seaport on the S. coast of the 
island of Cuba, one of the finest in America, 
84 miles S.E. of Havanna. Lon. 80. 45 W. 
Lat. 22. 10 N, 

XALAPA, a town of New Spain, in the 
province of Tlascala, with 4 bishop’s see. It 
contains about two thousand inhabitants. 
This town is said to give name to the pur- 
gative root called jalap, or xalan. It is 60 
miles, E. of Angelos. Lon. 98, 20 W. Lat. 
19. 32 N. \ 

XALISCO, a town of New Spain, in the 
Mihi of Guadalajara Proper, seated on the 

acific ocean, 400 miles W, of Mexico. Lon. 
110.5 W. Lat, 22. 30 N. / 
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. KXANTHIUM. Small burdock. In bo- 


tany, a genus of the class moneecia, order pen- 
tandria. Male: calyx common, imbricate ; 
florets one-petalled, funnel-form, five-cleft ; 
receptacle chafly. Female: calyx two-leaved, 
two-flowered ; corolless ; drupe dry, prickly, 
bifid; nut two-celled. Three species: X. 
orientale, a native of India: X. spinosum, of 
France and Portugal: X. strumarium, of our 
own country, and found on our dung- 
hills. Stem’ unarmed 3 leaves heart-shaped, 
three-nerved at the base. It was once estecmed 
in the cure of scrophula, but, hke most other 
remedies against this disease, proves inetlectual. 
The seeds are administered internally in some 
countries against erysipelas. 
XANTHORIZA, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order polygynia. Cal yX= 
_ less ; petals five; nectaries five, pedicelled ; 
capsules five, one-seeded. One species, a shrab 
of Carotina and New Georgia, three feet high; 
leaves alternate, pinnate; flowers dark violet, 
panicled, and terminal. 
+. XANTHORRHCEA. Yellow resin thee. 
In botany, a genus of the class hexandria, order 
monogynia. Corol six-petailed, permanent 3 fila- 
ments flat, linear, naked ; capsule three-sided ; 
seeds two, compressed, margined. One species, 
X. hastilis, a native of Australasia, or New 
South Wales. 
_ Yet though at present we do not know of more 
_ than one species belonging to this genus, we haye 
reason to believe there are various others, From 
its flowing sith a kind of yellow gum, Dr. Smith 
has given to this plant the generic name of xan- 
thorrhwa, which is a Greek compound to express 
the Kinglish yeilow-flow ; and from the ordinary 
use made by the natives of New Holland of the 
wood of the detected species, that, we mean, of 
employing it for their spears, he has given it the 
specific name of hastilis, which is a Latin term 
importing this application. 
The yellow gum that exudes from the tree is 


of a very peculiar kind, and employed for the | 


most valuable purposes both in medicine and in 
the aris. The whole plant has. hence been an 
object of minute investigation, both in-our own 
country and abroad: and the following is M. 
Laugier’s valuable deseri ption both ofits history 
and chemical properties, drawn up chiefly from 
information communicated to him by that active 
and celebrated traveller M. Peron. We take the 
account ‘rom the Annales de Chimie, vol. lxxvi. 
.. “* The resin of the tree in question,’ says M. 
Peron, ‘ exudes naturally from the bark of a 
tree peculiar to New Holland, and of which Dr, 
Smith has made a new genus, under the name of 
xanthorrheea hastilis ; thus intending to express 
in one term the colour of the resin of this strange 
tree, and in the other the use which the natives 
make of its shoots for their spears. 
**¢Tt must be observed, however, that Dr. 
Smith’s generic name is not stricily accurate; as 
the resin is very frequently brown, red like dra- 
gon’s blood, green, &e, 
names of yellow, red, green, &c. gum plant, or 
gum tree, given almost indiscriminately to the 
Xanthorrhoea by the English at Port Jackson. 
Whether these varieties of colour indicate so 
Many species or varieties of the tree that pro- 
duces them, or depend merely on the age or 


Hence the different 
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other circumstances of the individual tree, hag 
not yet been ascertained. 

“ « Hitherto botanists have admitted only one 
Species of xanthorrheea, the hastilis, just men- 
tioned: but as trees of this kind are found 
throughout the various parts of New Holland, 
an extent of country equai to all Europe, it is 
very probable that several Species exist. 

*** Governor Philip, in his Voyage to Botany 
Bay, p. 60, and plate to p. 119, has given an in- 
complete description of the xanthorrhoea; anda 
figure, which, though not very carefully exe- 
cuted, is sufficient to afford an idea of this extra- 
ordinary tree. 

“*< Itis particularly abundant at Geographer’s 
Bay, Leuwin’s Land, and in the environs of Bo- 
tany Bay; and appears to prefer a sandy and 
barren soil. The shoots, which the savages use 
for their spears, extend to the length of three, | 
four, or even five yards; and are nearly of the 
same size, which is scarcely equal to that of the 
thumb, throughout their whole length. 

“ “Each of these shoots terminates in a kind of 
spike, or ear, of a larger size, and from fifteen to 
twenty-four inches long; from the surface of 
which exudes a kind of viscous liquor, of a plea- 
sant saccharine taste, and a strong aromatic smell, 
The savages are very fond of it; and I found it, 
on tasting it, to be as I have described. To 
procure these tops of the xanthorrheea, the na- 
tives have recourse to their clubs [casse-téte}, 
which they throw with such Strength and skill, 
that they are sure to cut of the ear at what 
length they please at the first stroke. 

‘** The resin flows naturally from the trunk of 
the tree, making its way through the bark. The 
portion of the stem that is buried in the sand 
appears to furnish the greater part; at least large 
pieces are found in the sand, apparently still ad- 
hering to the bark. Some of these pieces are re- 
markable for the perfect regularity of their spheri+ 
cal form. 

“The English employ this resin against dy- 
sentery, for which they esteem it an excellent 
medicine, The savages use it for many domes- 
tic purposes, and particularly for cementing the 
points of their spears to the shaft. With this 
substance too they prepare the celebrated instru- 
ment that serves to discharge their spears; also 
their fishing implements, their stone hatchets, 
&c. They likewise employ it to unite the lips 
of wounds, however large or dangerous they may 
be ; and I have seen some healed in this way by 
the first intention, that have appeared to me 
truly extraordinary. 

* «The wood of the xanthorrha@a, when burned, 
emits a smell, which is very pleasant at a little 
distance from the fire, but seemed to me too 
powerful if inhaled nearer. Such indeed is the 
odoriferous strength of this wood, that you may 
sometimes discover a party of Savages more than 
a quarter of'a league [halfa mile] distant, merely 
by the smell it emits in burning, 

“* ¢ M. Martin-Moncan, formerly agent of the 
French government to Hyder Ali Khan, told me, 
on sceing a piece of the xanthorrhcea and smell- 
ing to it, that it very much resembled the cele- 
brated eagle wood, which fetches such a high _ 
price in India, and the country of which is 
hitherto unknown to Europeans. M. Martin- 
Moncan considered it as by no means impossible, 
that the Malays, who in fact have long had a 
commercial intercourse with New Holland, visit 
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its coast te procure the wood of the xanthorrhea, 
which he believes to be the eagle wood itself.’ 

* The resin of the xanthorrheea is friable, and 
easily separates into scales before the nail. Its 
fracture is shining and compact. It hasa yellow 
colour, and a very pleasant balsamic smell, re- 
sembling that of poplar buds. When rubbed in 
a mortar, it clots, and adheres to it strengly. It 
is rendered very perceptibly electric by friction. 
The paper on which it has been put when pow- 
dered retains enough of it to acquire a deep yel- 
low colour, which cannot be removed. — 

“Exposed to a gentle heat, it melts, swells up, 


gives out a considerable portion of aqueous va-- 


pour, diminishes in bulk, and acquires a brown- 
ish red colour inclining to purple. Placed on 
burning coals, it rises in dense fumes, very pun- 
gent, and so strongly aromatic as to be disagree- 
able; and soon after it flames, swells up consi- 
| derably, and leaves a very bulky and very light 
coally residuum. 

“ From a variety ofexperiments it appears, that 
the yellow substance which flows from the xan- 
thorrhoea is composed of a large portion of resin, 
combined with a few hundredths of a kind of 
spongy gum, insoluble in water, of benzoic acid, 
and of a very acrid, yellowish volatile oil, very 
pleasant to the smell. 

“ The yellowish substance of the xanthorrhaa 
then cannot be considered as a resin, properly so 
called ; since it differs from resins in containing 
benzoic acid, to which it is indebted, at least in 
some measure, for its pleasant smell; and on this 
account it seems to belong rather to the balsams, 
than to the resins. f 

“ What struck me most, cbserves M. Laugier, in 
the examination of this yellow substance, is its 
resemblance to that matter which the bees em- 
ploy for stopping cracks in their hives, and to 
which the name of propolis has been given. 

“This resinous, odoriferous matter, when sepa- 
rated from the wax, by which its properties are 
eoncealed, exhibits the characters of the yellow 
substance; and, if subjected to the same pro- 
eesses, comports itself in the same manner. 

“ Tt is considered by naturalists as ascertained 
almost to a demonstration, that the resinous 
maiter which covers the buds of poplar trees, 
and preserves them from moisture, is that which 
the bees so carefully collect, to form their pro- 
polis, The smell of this matter, which is pre- 
eisely the same with that of the propolis, strongly 
supports this opinion. 

“The smell of ihe yellow substance too is simi- 
lar to that of the poplar buds: and, if we cannot 
hence infer its perfect identity with propolis, it 
is at least ceriain, that the difference between 
them is too trifling to admit the supposition, that 
bees could not employ ihe yellow subsiance for 
the same purpose. This conjecture, however, 
might easily be verified in countries where the 
tree that produces it so abundantly grows. 

« The resin E have jusi analysed enters into the 
composition of a cement, which the natives of 
New Holland employ for fixing the stone of 
their hatchets to the handle, and for securing the 
points of their spears. This cement is capable 
of acquiring such hardness, that the hardest sub- 
stances cannot separate it, or even loosen the 
_ Stone fastened by it. Its colour is a deep brown ; 
and on rubbing it emits a fragrant smell, which 
does not differ from that of the yeilow resin, 


‘“ T satisfied myself of the complete identity of . 


this cement with the yellow resin, by examining 
a sufficient quantity of it, taken from a hatchet 
brought home by M. Peron, and which her ma- 


jesty, the empress Josephine, deigned to accept — 


from that navigator, as a valuable proof of the 
industry of the natives of Nuyt’s Land. 

“A hundred parts of the brown powder fur- 
nished by the cement were digested in alcohol at 
40° [sp. er..0°817]. Two portions of this liquid 
added in succession were sufficient to take up all 
the resin that the cement contained. What re- 
mained after the action of the alcohol was 
nothing but a blackish gray powder, without 
smell or taste. The weight of this residuum 
was 51 parts, so that the alkohol had taken up 
49. 


‘‘ The alcoholic solution had a deep red co- a, 


lour, and was exacily similar to that obtained by 
macerating in the same menstruum the yellow 
resin, after it had been melted and turned brown 
by heat. On evaporation it yielded a red resin, 
which had all the characters of the resin of the 
xanthorrhea. 

“‘ On the 51 parts not dissolved by the alcohol 
I boiled to dryness a small quantity of nitric acid, 
which caused the residuum to acquire a redness 
like that of oxyd of iron, and I treated this re- 


siduum with muriatic acid. After the action of — 


this acid, the residuum, being 37 parts, was a 


white, dry powder, rough to the finger, and re- — 


sembling fine sand. 
«* Ammonia, poured into the muriatic solution, 
separated seven parts of oxyd of iron; and oxa- 


lat of ammonia produced a precipitate equiva- — 


Jent to 3 parts of lime. 


“ This chemical examination shows, that 100 


parts of ihe resinous cement are formed of 


Yellowresin .. . . 49 
Pure sand “6.0739. Se BF 
Oxyd ofiron “2. 7 
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*¢ It appears, that necessity has taught the na- 
tives of New Holland a practice which engravers 
employ every day. it has taught them to mix a 
proper quantity, of sand with the yellow resin 
kept some t'me in fusion, and thus to compose a 
cement capable of acquiring considerable hard- 
ness. . 

“'Phis is the mode in which the resinous cement, 
called in the shops engravers’ wax, is prepared. 
Brickdust is added to common resin: the mix- 
ture is melted, and cast in moulds ; and thus it is 
formed into red cakes, which are sold to the en- 
grayers. I have satistied myself, that the oftener 
this mixture has been melted the harder it is. 


“ T examined ‘engravers’ wax in comparison — 
with the cement of the savages of New Holland ; ~ 
~and I observed with surprise, that the propor-— 


tions of resin and brickdust were precisely the 
same with those of the yellow resin and sand in 
the cement I analysed, | 

‘«¢ It appeared to me, lowever, that the en- 
gravers’ wax, though very hard, particularly 
when it has been melted several times, is inferior 


in solidity to the cement of the natives of New — 


Holland ; a difference that may be ascribed to 


the difference between the resins, and the greater _ 


or less force with which their particles cohcre.” 


species: X. 


“EB 
XANTHOXYLUM. Tooth-ach-tree. In 


botany, a genus of the class dicecia, order pen- 
tandria. Calyx five-parted, corolless. Female: 
pistils five; capsules five, one-seeded. Two 
trifoliatum, a Chinese shrab: 
. Clava Herculis, a native of Jamaica. 


XANTIPPE, the wife of Socrates, and a 


woman of a violent temper. The philosopher 
_ Was not unacquainted with her disposition be- 


production. 


dogs. 


fish, and birds. 


fore he married her. Xenophon asked him, 
“why he in that case married her?” ** Because 
sheexercises my patience,” said Socrates, ‘and 


in bearing her ill-humour, I am able to sup- 


port every thing else from others.” 
XATIVA, a town of Spain, in Valencia. 

Having taken the part of Charles [1I. in 1707, 

Philip V. ordered it to be demolished, and a 


new town to be built, called St. Philip. It is 


seated on the side of a hill, at the foot of which 


| tuns the Xucar, 32 miles S.W. of Valencia, 


and 50 N.W. of Alicant. Lon. 0. 14 W. 


Lat. 39. 4 N. 


XAVIER, or Sapgr, the capital of the king- 
doin of Whidah, on the slave coast of Guinea. 
tis noted for its great market, which is held 
at the distance of a mile from the walls. The 
market-place is surrounded by suttlers’ booths, 


_which are only permitted to sell certain sorts of 
“meat, as beef, pork, and the flesh of goats and 
Here slaves of both sexes are bought - 


and .sold, as well as oxen, sheep, dogs, hogs, 
Here are to be found various 
commodities of Whidau manufacture. and 
every thing of European, Asiatic, or African 
Xavier is seated -one mile from 
the river Euphrates. 

XEBEC, or ZeBeEc, a small three-masted 
vessel, navigated in the Mediterranean sea, and 
on the Coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Barbary. 


The sails of the xebec are in general similar to 
those of the poleacre, but the hull is extremely 


different from that and almost every other ves- 
sel. It is furnished with 2 strong prow: and 
the extremity/of the stern, which is nothing 
Jnore than a sort of railed platform or gallery, 
projects farther behind the counter and but- 
tock than that of any European ship. Being 
Seuerally equipped as a corsair, the xebec is 
constructed with a narrow floor, to be more 
swift in pursuit of the enemy; and of a great 


breadth, to enable her to carry a great force of 


sail for this purpose without danger of over- 
turning. As these vessels are usually very low 
built, their decks are formed with a great con- 
vexity from the middle of their breadth towards 
the sides, in order to carry off the water which 
falls aboard more readily by their scuppers. 
But as this extreme convexity would render it 
very difficult to walk thereon at sea, par- 
ticularly when the vessel rocks by the agitation 
of the waves, there isa platform of grating ex- 
tending along the deck from the sides of the 
vessel towards the middle, whereon the crew 
may walk dry-footed whilst the water is con- 
veyed through the grating to the scuppers. 
The xebecs, which are generally armed as ves- 
sels of war by the Algesines, mount from 16 to 
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24 cannon, and carry from 300 to 450 men, 
two-thirds of whom are generally soldiers. 

XENOCRATES, a celebrated ancient Gre- 
cian philosopher, was born at Chalcedon in 
the 95th Olympiad. At first he attached him- 
self to ZEschines, but afterwards became a dis- 
ciple of Plato, who took much pains in cul- 
tivating his genius, which was naturally heavy. 
As long as Plato lived, Xenocrates was one of 
his most esteemed disciples ; after his death he 
closely adhered to his doctrine; and, in. the 
second year of the 110th Olympiad, he took 
the chair in the academy, as the successor of 
Speusippus. 

Xenocrates was celebrated among the Athe- 
nians, not only for his wisdom, but for his vir- 
tues. He was an admirer of the mathematical 
sciences: and was so fully convinced of their - 
utility, that when a young man, who was un- 
acquainted with geometry and astronomy, de~ 
sired admission into the academy, he refused 
his request, saying, that he was not yet pos- 
sessed of the handles of philosophy. In fine, 
Xenocrates was eminent bot! for the purity of 
his morals and for his acquaintance with sci- 
ence, and supported the credit of the Platonic 
school by his lectures, his writings, and his 
conduct. He lived to the first year of the 
116th Olympiad, or the 82d of his age, when 
he lost his life by accidentally falling, in the 
dark, into a reservoir of water. . 

XENOPHANES, the founder of the Eleatic 
sect of philosophy among the Greeks, was 
born at Colophon probably about the 65th 
Olympiad. From some cause or other he left 
his country early, and took refuge in Sicily, 
where he supported himself by reciting, in the 
court of Hiero, elegiac pede iambic verses, 
which he had written in reprebension of the 
theogonies of Hesiod and Homer. From Sicily 
he passed over into Magna Grecia, where he 
took up the profession of philosophy, and be- 
came a celebrated preceptor in the Pythagorean 
school. Indulging, however, a greater frees 
dom of thought than was usual among the 
disciples of Pythagoras, he ventured to intros 
duce new opinions of his own, and in many 
particulars to oppose the doctrines of Epi- 
menides, Thales, and Pythagoras. Ker- 
phanes possessed the Pythagorean chair of 
philosophy about seventy years, and lived to 
the extreme age of a hundred years, that is, 
according to Eusebius, till the 81st Olympiad. 
The doctrine of Xenophanes concerning nature 
is so imperfectly preserved, and obscurely ex- 
pressed, that it is no wonder that it has been 
differently represented by different writers. 
Perhaps the truth is, that he held the universe 
to be one in nature and substance, but distin- 
guished in his conception between the matter 
of which all things consist, and that latent 
divine force which, though not a distinct sub- 
stance, but an attribute, is necessarily inherent 
in the universe, and is the cause of all its per 
fection. -Xenophanes was the author of se- 
veral poetical works, among which are men- 
tioned a poem on the foundation of Colophon, 
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some of the elegies above referred to, and a 
treatise concerning nature ; all of which, how- 
ever, with the exception of a few fragments, 
are lost. 

XENOPHON, an Athenian, son of Gryl- 
Jus, celebrated as a general, an historian, and a 
philosopher. In the school of Socrates he re- 
ceived those precepts which afterwards so emi- 
nently distinguished him. Being invited by 
Proxenus, one of his intimate friends, to ac- 
company Cyrus the younger in an expedition 
against his brother Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 
he previously consulted Socrates, who strongly 
opposed it. Xenophon, however, ambitious of 
glory, hastened with precipitation to Sardis, 
where he was introduced to the young prince. 
In the army of Cyrus, Xenophon shewed.that 
he was a true disciple of Socrates. After the 
decisive battle in the plains of Cunaxa, and the 
fall of Cyrus, the prudence and vigour of his 
mind were called into action. The ten thou- 
sand Greeks who had followed the prince 
were now at the distance of above 600 leagues 
from home, surrounded on every side by a vic- 
torious enemy, without money, without pro- 
visions, and without a leader. Xenophon was 
selected from among the officers to superintend 
the retreat. This celebrated retreat was at 
last happily effected by the Greeks, who return- 
ed home after a march of 1155 parasangs, 
or leagues, which was performed in 215 days, 
after an absence of 15 months. He had no 
sooner returned from Cunaxa, than he sought 
new honours in following the fortune of Age- 
silaus in Asia, where he conquered with him 
in the Asiatic provinces, as well as at the bat- 
tle of Coronza. His fame, however, did not 
escape the aspersions of jealousy : he was pub- 
licly banished from Athens for accompanying 
Cyrus against his brother ; and being now with- 
outa home, he retired to Scillus, a small town 
in the neighbourhood of Olympia. In ‘this 
solitary retreat, hededicated his time to literary 
pursuits, but his peaceful occupations » were 
soon disturbed by a war which arose between 
the Lacedzmonians and Elis. From the lat- 
ter place he retired to the city of Corinth, 
where he died m the g0th year of his age, 359 
y*ars before the Christian era. ‘The works of 
Xenophon are the Anabasis, the Cyropzdia, 
his Hellénica, Memorabilia, besides other 
tracts. The simplicity and the elegance of 
Xenophon’s diction have procured him the 
name of the Athenian Muse, and the bee of 
Greece. His sentiments, as to the divinity and 
religion, were the same as those of the vene- 
rable Socrates. 

The best editions of the works of Xenophon 
are those of Franck fort in 1674, and of Oxford, 
in Greek and Latin, 5 vols, 8vo. 1703. His 
Cyropedia, Anabasis, and Memorabilia So- 
crates, have been published separately at Ox- 
ford; and there is a good translation of the 
Cyropedia by Spelman. 

KERES-DE-BADAJOZ, a town of Spain, 
in Estremadura, and in the territory of Tra-la- 
Guadiana, seated on the rivulet Ardilla, 27 


class hexandria, order monogynia. 
parted, equal; the divisions narrower; stigma 
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miles S.E. of Badajoz. Lon.6.32.W. Lat. 


38.9 N. 


AERES-DE-GUADIANA, a town of Spain, 


in Andalusia, seated on the Guadiana, 
18 miles N..of Ayamonte. 
Lat. 37. 30 N. 


Lon. 7. 15 W.” 
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XERANTHEMUM, in botany, a genus of 


the class syngenesia, order polygamia super~— 


flua. Receptacle chafly ; down chaffy and 
bristly; calyx imbricate, radiate, with the ray 
coloured. Three species only, natives of the 


south of Europe: X. annuum ; X. inapertum 5; 
X. orientale, . i 

This genus has a.near resemblance to the 
elichrysum, Linn. or eternal flower, the species 
of which have been often included under it ¢_ 
they differ chiefly in having a simple or fea+_ 


thery down, instead of a chaffy or bristly. See 
ELICHRYSUM, | 
XERASIA. (from Zngos, dry.) An excessive 
tenuity of the bairs similar to down. | 
XEROPHYTA, in botany, a genus of the 
Corol six- 


clavate ; capsule inferior, three-celled, many-_ 
seeded. One species, a Madagascar shrub, 
with flowers at the end of the branchlets, 

XERXES, the fifth king of Persia, and 
second son of Darius Hystaspes. He reduced 
Egypt under his power, of which he left his. 
brother Achemene governor. Encouraged by. 
this success, he marched against the Greeks 
with an army of 800,000 men, and a fleet of 
1000 ships. He threw a bridge over the Hel- 
lespont, and cut through mount Athos. But 
being arrived at the straits of Thermopylae, 
Leonidas with only 300 Lacedemonians dis- 
puted the passage with him for a long time, 
making an immense slaughter of the Persians. 
The Athenians soon after gained the famous. 
naval battle of Salamine, obliging Xerxes to 
retire into his own dominions, leaving his ge- 
neral, Mardonius, in Greece to command the 
remains of his troops. Notwithstanding he 
was vain and insolent enough to desire to con= 
trol the elements, by ordering the sea to be 
whipped and chains to be thrown into it, yet 
he was capable of making a salutary reflection, 
as was seen by his shedding tears one day on 
beholding his vast army from an eminence, 
On his being asked the cause, he said, it was 
the thought of mortality, which in a few years 
would not leave one of that immense body 
alive. . 

XIMENES (Francis), archbishop of To- 
ledo, born at Torrelaguna, in Castile, in 1437. 
King Ferdinand confided to him the admini- 
stration of state affairs; which he conducted 
with great ability and integrity. Julius II. in 
1507, created him cardinal of Spain. He 
founded the college of Alcala, and the mag- 
nificent library there. In the war his sovereign 
undertook against the Moors, the cardinal en= 
tered victoriously into Oran, at the head of the 
troops. He gained great pdpularity by the 
precautions he took against an apprehended 
famine, and by preserving great quantities of 
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corn in granaries at his own cost. Upon the 
death of Ferdinand, he was left regent, the 
heir Charles being at that time in Flanders. 
The grandees of Spain became his enemies, as 
he had not only diminished the influence they 
had. been accustomed to derive from their large 
possessions, butreduced numerous pensions and 


useless places. He was a patron and protector — 


of literature. He died, as it is said, of poison, 
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the appearance of ascythe. The anusis placed 
about one third part of the body from the tail, 
and below it are two anal fins connected by a 
common membrane. The sword-fish is ex- 
ceedingly voracious, and is a great enemy of 
the thunny, which discovers its fear as soon as 
it approaches. Ovid and Belon take notice of 
its hostilities against this timid prey. 

This fish sometimes frequents the British 


in 1517. He caused to be printed»at Alcala, seas,» but is much more common in the Medi- 


the great Polyzlot Bible, which bears the 

name of the Complutensian edition. This 
Rat neem ae eR 

work is now very scarce and valuable. — i: 

XIMENESIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia superflua. 
Receptacle chafly; downless; seeds of the 
margin naked, emarginate, of the centre 
winged on the’ margin; calyx many-sceded, 
nearly equal. One species, a Mexican plant, 
with opposite leaves and peduncled flowers, 

XIMENTA, in botany, a genus of the class 
octandria, order monogynia.. Calyx four-cleft ; 
petals four, hairy, revolute; drupe one-seeded. 

hree species, trees of the West Indies and 
America. 

XIMO, an island of Japan, the second in 
size and eminence, situate to the S.W. of Ni- 
phon, from which it is divided by a narrow 
channel. It is about 450 miles in circuit. 

XIPHIAS. Sword-fish. a zoology, a. 
genus of the class pisces, orderapodalia. Head 
furnished with» a long, hard, sword-shaped 
upper jaw; mouth without teeth; gill-mem-— 
brane eight-rayed; body rounded, without ap- 
parent scales. ‘T'wo species. 

1. X. gladius: with the dorsal fin falcate. 
The name is evidently derived from the pecu- 
liar conformation of the upper jaw, which 
projects about four times the length of the 
lower one, is compressed at the top and bot- 
tom, and sharpened towards the point. This 
enormous snout is three feet long, resembling 
a sword in shape; its substance is rough and — 
hard, and capable of piercing and sinking small 
vessels in the sea, as is asserted by Pliny, and 

’ Ne eed ae 
as is probably correct. ST No be 

The sword-fish grows to the lenatl 
ty feet; the head alone being in some 
‘known to weigh upwards of seventy pc 
The body is long and sleader, thi: k t 
the head, but tapering off into a small Ss 
it approaches the tail: colour above black, on 
the belly of a silvery white: mouth without 
teeth ; the lower jaw terminates like the upper. 
one, in a sharp spear-like point, but greatly 
inferior in length: the dorsal fin takes its rise 
above the gills, and continues till it nearly 
reaches the tail; it is supported by twenty-six 
rays ; the first of which is by far the strongest 
and highest, the others gradually diminishing, 
till the four last, which again rise higher, and 
give the appearance of a second fin. The tail 
_ branches into a fork or crescent: there are on 
each side, a little above the tail, two triangular, 
protuberances, formed by the skin, resembling 
the spurious fins of the thunny: the pectoral 
fins are placed at the gills ; the first ray of these 
is also by far the longest, which gives them 


terranean; the Straits of Messina are pa: 
larly famous for it; and it was probably upon 
@ promontory there that the speculatores, or 


“persons employed to watch and give notice of 


its approach, were stationed. Willoughby in- 
forms us that he went himself to Scylla to be a 
spectator of the Italian method of killing this 
animal : the spies above, on seeing the sword, | 
make signals to the boats below, directing the 
sailors where to steer: as soon as the vessel 
reaches the spot where the fishes reside, one of 
the most skilful of the fishermen gets upon a 
mast, erected for the purpose, and directs the 
boat till it comes within reach of the particular 
fish at which he intends to aim ;' he then de- 
scends, and pierces it with a spear, fastening 
the instrument to a rope; when the animal is 


allowed to struggle till overcome with fatigue 


and pain; after which it is either taken up 
into the boat, or drawn ashore, according to 
its size. Flesh good. Mire 
_ 2. XX. platypterus. Indian sword-fish. Dor- 
sal fin very broad; thorax with two very long 
pointed appendages. Body siivery blueish 
white ; upper part of the back, head and tail - 
deep brown; dorsal fin pale-brown, finely 
spotted with roundish black marks; skinsmooth, 
without the appearance of scales; tail semi- 
Innar. Inhabits the Brasilian and East India 
seas; grows to the length of twenty feet or, 
more; is a very powerful fish; frequently at- 
tacks whales, and pierces the sides of ships with 
its swordlike snout, as part of the bottom of 
a large East Indiaman with the sword of this 
fish driven completely through is now in the 
British Museum. “The fish was killed by the 
violence of the effort, and the vessel. probably 
saved from foundering by its not having power - 
to withdraw it. See Nat. Hist. Pl. CXC. 

XIPHIAS, inastronomy. See Doravo. 

XIPHIDIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class triandria, order monogynia. Corol six- 
petalled, equal; capsule superior, three-celled, 
many-seeded. ‘I'wo species; one an herb of 
Cumana, the other of Guiana. 

XIPHIUM (Bulbous). See Irrs. 

XIPHOID. (from Expos, a sword, and edoc, 
likeness.) A term given by anatomists to parts 
which had some resemblance to an ancient 
sword, as the xiphoid cartilage. 

XIPHOID CARTILAGE, .See CARTILAGO 
ENSIFORMIS. 


XYLOALOES. See Ligwum atogs, 
XYLOBALSAMUM. See Batsamum 
GILEADENSIS. 


XYLOCARPUS, in botany, a genus of 
the class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-toothed ; corol four-petalled; nectary eight- 
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cleft ; filaments inserted into the nectary; drupe 
juiceless, large, four or five-grooved ; nuts at 
or ten, differently shaped. One species, a 
branched tree of the East Indies. 

XYLOMELUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. Ament 
with a single scale; petals four, supporting 
the stamens; style clavate, obtuse; capsule 


one-celled, tivo-seeded; seeds winged. One 
species, a native of Australasia. 
XYLOPHYLLA. Love-flower. In bo- 


tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
trigynia. Calyx five-parted, coloured; corol- 
fess; stigmas torn ; capsule three-celled ; seeds 
double. Seven species, natives of the East 
and West Indies and Siberia. The following 
are cultivated. 

1. X. longifolia. Long-leaved love-flower. 

2. X. latifolia. Broad-leaved love-flower. 

3. X. falcata, Falcated love-flower. 

They are all stove-plants; and may be raised 
by offsets, slips, and cuts. 


X ‘Nis 


the class cryptogamia, order fungi. 


. Fungus 
Jeathery, expanded, deformed, penetrating, — 


’ 


smooth, even; seeds globular, minute, among — 
the fibres. One species only, a native of our — 


own country, and well known by the name of 


oak-leather, as being frequently found on the 


oak tree. 


XYNOECIA, in Grecian antiquity, oan 
Athe- 


anniversary . feast observed by the 
nians in honour of Minerva, upon the 


sixteenth of Hecatombzon, to commemorate _ 


their leaving, by the persuasion of Theseus, 


their country-seats, in which they lay dispersed’ 


here and there in Attica, and uniting together 
in one body. ’ 


XYRIS, in botany, a genus of the class. 
triandria, order monogynia. Corol three-pe- _ 


talled, equal, crenate; glumes two-valved, in a” 
head; capsule superior. Four species, natives 


of the East or West Indies, or of the Cape. — 


See Botany, Pl. CXCI. 
XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the master or” 


’ 
- 


a 
i 


i 
' 
. 


ij 
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XYLOPIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
olyandria, order polygynia. Calyx three- 
ace ; petals six; capsules about one-seeded, 
four-sided, two-valved; seeds coated. Three 
species, trees of the West Indies, 
XYLOSMA, in botany, a genus of the class, 
moneecia, order icosandria. Calyx four or 
five-parted ; corolless. Male: stamens sur- 
rounded with an angular nectary. Female: 
style minute; stigma obscurely three-cleft; 
berry dry, or two-celled, the cells two-seeded. ’ 
Two species, natives of New South Wales. 
XYLOSTEUM. See Lonicera. 
XYLOSTROMA, in botany, a genus of 


director of the xystus. In the Greek gymna-_ 
sium, the xystarcha was the second officer, and — 
the gymnasiarcha the first ; the former was his. 
lieutenant, and presided over the two xysti, and ~ 
all exercises of the athlete therein. , 

. XYSTUS, among the Greeks, was a long 
portico, open or covered at the top, where the: 
athletze practised wrestling and running: the — 
gladiators, who practised therein, were called’ — 
xysticl. Among the Romans, the xystus was. _ 
only an alley, or double row of trees, meeting — 
like an arbour, and forming a shade to walk — 
under, “3 
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Y The twenty-third letter in the English 
9 alphabet, borrowed, originally, from 
the Greek v. 

It is occasionally both vowel and consonant. 
As a vowel, some authors have judged it 
unnecessary in our language, in regard its 
sound is precisely the same with that of the z. 
Accordingly, it is but little used, except in 
words borrowed from’ the Greek, to denote 
their origin, by representing the Greek ylinoy. 

The vowel y, however, has a place even in 
some words purely English; and that both 
in the middle thereof, as in dying, frying, &c. 
and at the end, asin day, &c. 

Some ascribe the use of the y, in pure En- 
glish and French words, and those that have 
no y in Latin or Greek, to this ; that anciently 
each of those words were written with a double 
27; which having*something awkward in it, the 
y was substituted in lieu thereof. 

Others say, that those words being anciently 
written.as well as pronounced with a double zz, 
as they still are in the Walloon, as pazing, 
patisan, &c, to avoid their being mistaken for 
an uw with two dots over it, they made the 
second zlonger than the first, and so formed 
the y without designing it. Some give a par- 
ticular reason, why words ending in 7 came 
to be written with y; viz. that the copyists 
found the tail of the y very commodious, in 
adorning the margins and bottoms of pages. 

Y was much used by the Saxons; whence 
it is found for 7 in the old English writers. . 

When the y follows a consonant, and at the 
end of words, it is a vowel, and has the sound 
of 7; and when it precedes a vowel, or diph- 
thong, and at the beginning of words, it 1s a 
consonant. 

Some have thought that y is in all cases a 
vowel ; but Dr. Johnson observes of y, as of w, 
that it follows a vowel without any hiatus, as 
rosy youth. : 

Phe Romans used the y for the vowel u, 
which they had no character for, distinct from 
the » consonant; their way being to pronounce 
the common u, as we do the diphthong ou; and 
the Greek u.Liroy, as the English and French wu. 


hb 
In our own, and some other modern tongues, 


_ authors begin to dispense more and more with 
the precise orthography, which requires all 
words that have an upsilon, in the Greek, to 
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be written with ay. And with reason; since 
our Greek y has lost the sound it had, in the 
language whence we borrow it. But it is 
certainly ridiculous to use it, as many do, in 
words which indeed have a Greek origin, but 
have no uw in the Greek, as in eclipse; yet 
some affect to do this. 

Y is also a numeral letter, signifying 150, or, 
according to Baronius, 159 ; as in the verse, 


¥ dat centenos & quinquaginta novenos. 


When a dash was added at top, Y, it signi- 
fied 150 thousand. . 

Pythagoras used the Y as a symbol of human 
life; the foot representing infancy, and the 
forked top the two paths of vice and virtue, 
one or the other of which people are to enter 
upon, after attaining to the age of discretion. 

Y on the French coins, denotes those struck 
at Bourges. 

YAC, in zoology. See Bos. 

YACHT, or Yatcu,. denotes a vessel of 
state, usually employed to convey princes, am- 
bassadors, or other great personages, from one 
kingdom to another. st 

Fhe word seems derived from the Dutch 
zacht, hunting, by reason of the lightness of 
these vessels. | 

As the, principal design of a yacht is to ac« 
commodate the passengers, it 1s usually fitted 
with a variety of convenient apartments, with 
suitable furniture, according to the quality or 
number of the persons contained in it. 

The royal yachts are commonly rigged as 
ketches, except the principal one reserved for 
the sovereign, which is equipped with three 
masts, like a ship. ‘They are, in general, ele- 
gantly furnished, and richly ornamented with 
sculpture; and always commanded by captains 
in his majesty’s navy. 

Beside these, there are many other yachts of 
a smaller kind, employed by the commissioners 
of the excise, navy, and customs; or used as 
pleasure-boats by private gentlemen. 

YACOU, in urnithology. See PENELOPE. 

-YAKUSTK, or Jaxurskot, a town of Si- 
beria, in the government of Irkutsk, capital of 
a province of the same name, with a wooden 
fort. It is seated on the Lena, 960 miles N.E. 
of Irkutsk. Lon. 129.48 E. Lat. 62. 2 N. 

YALDEN (Thonaas), a poet born at Exeter: 
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in 1671. He was educated at Magdalen col- 
lege school, and after being commoner of 
Magdalen hall, he obtained a scholarship at 
Magdalen college, where he had for his fellow 
students Addison and Sacheverell. He pub- 
lished an ode on the taking of Namur, and a 
poem on the death of the duke of Gloucester, 
and in 1710 obtained a fellowship, and the fol- 
lowing year was presented to a small living in 
Warwickshire: In 1706 be was received into 
the duke of Beaufort’s: family, and the next 
year resigned his fellowship. He afterwards 
obtained the livings of Chalton and Cleanville, 
in Hertfordshire, and the sinecures of Deans, 
Hains, and Pendles, in Devonshire, and lived 
in peaceful retirement until the trial of Atter- 
bury. As Dr. Yalden was intimate with Kel- 
ly, the prelate’s secretary, he was regarded as 
_ an accomplice, and arrested; but as no direct 
charge could be brought against him, except a 
treasonable explanation of the words ‘ tho- 
rough paced doctrines” discovered in his pocket 
book, he was set at liberty. He died in 1736. 
He wrote besides, Hymn to Light; Hymn to 
Darkness, &c. 

“YAM. See Dioscorgza. 

YANG-TCHEOU, a city of China, of the 
first rank, in the province of Kiang-nan. Its 
district is. intersected by a number of canals; 
and it carries on a great trade, particularly in 
salt, which is made on the seacoast of this ju- 
risdiction. It stands on the left bank of the 
Kian-ku, where the imperial canal crosses that 
river, 485 miles S. by E. of Peking. Lon. 
118,54 E. Lat 32.26 N. 

YAO-GAN, a city of China, of the first 
rank, in the province of Yun-nan. Its terri- 
tory is intermixed with mountains, fine forests, 
and fruitful valleys, and produces abundance of 
musk. Near the city is a salt spring, which 
produces very white salt. Itis 100 miles W. 
by N. of Yun-nan. Lon. 100.45 E. Lat. 
25.12 N. 

Yao -Tcuew, a city of China, of the first 
_yank, in Kiang-si, on the W. side of the lake 
Poyang, 700 miles S. of Peking. - Lon. 116. 
40 E. Lat. 29.8 N. . 

YAPON, in botany. See Inex. 

YARD, virga, a long measure, used in Eng- 
land and Spain; chiefly to measure cloth, 
stuffs, &c. 

The English yard contains three feet. It 
was first settled by Henry I. from the length 
of his own arm. See MEASURE. 

The English yard is just seven-ninths of the 
Paris ell; so that nine yards make seven ells. 
To reduce ells, therefore, into yards, say, if 
seven ells give nine yards, how many yards 
will the given number of ells give? 

Yards are converted into ells Flemish, by 
adding a third part; into ells English, by sub- 
tracting a fifth part; or multiplying by eight, 
aud casting off the right-hand figure. — Ells 
English are converted into yards, by adding a 
fourth. To turn ells Flemish into yards, sub- 
tract one quarter. 

The Spanish vara, or yard, chiefly used at 
Seville, is, in some places, called barra. It 
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contains seventeen twenty-fourths of the Paris — 


ell; so that seventeen ells make twenty-four 
Spanish yards. 

YARD, in anatomy. See Penis. 

YARD, enclosed ground adjoining to a house. 

YARD OF A SHIP, a long piece of timber sus~ 
pended upon the masts of a ship, to extend 
the sails to the wind. 

YARD ARM is that half of the yard that is on 


either side of the mast, when it lies athwart 


the ship. 


YaRps also denotes places belonging to the - 


navy, where the ships of war, &c. are laid up 


in harbour. There are, belonging to his ma- 


jesty’s navy, six great yards, viz. Chatham, 


Deptford, Woolwich, Portsmouth, Sheerness, _ 


and Plymouth ; these yards are fitted with se- — 
ocks, wharfs, launches, and graving — 


veral 
places, for the building, repairing, and clean« 


ing of his majesty’s ships; and therein are — 


lodged great quantities of timber, masts, planks, 
anchors, and other materials: there are also 
convenient store-houses in each yard, in which 
are laid up vast quantities of cables, rigging, 


sails, blocks, and all other sorts of stores, need- — 


ful for the royal navy. 


¥ ARDWAND. 5. (yard and wand.) A ! 


measure of a yard (Collier). 

YARE. a. (xeanpe, Saxon.) Ready ;. dex- 
terous; eager (Shakspeare). 

Yare, a river in Norfolk, formed by the 
confluence of several streams that’ rise in the 


heart of the country. It passes by Norwich, © 
ble to Y 


whence it is naviga 

enters the German ocean. 
Y A/RELY. ad. Dexterously; skilfully (§h.). 
YARKAN, or IRKEN, a town of Tartary, 


armouth, where it 


in the country of Cashgur, with a large palace — 


where the khan of the Eluth 'Tartars generally 
resides. It has aconsiderable trade, and stands 
in a fertile country, on a river of the same 
name, 100 miles S.E. of Cashgur. Lon. 79. 
4E. Lat. 38.40 N, 


YARM, a town in N. Yorkshire, with a — 


market on Thursday, and a great trade in corn 
and lead. It is seated on the Tees, 17 miles 


N. by E. of Northallerton, and 239 N. by W. . 


of London. | “a 
YARMOUTH, a seaport and borough in 


Norfolk, governed by a mayor, with a market — 


on Wednesday and Saturday. It is seated at 
the mouth of the Yare, and enjoys the export 


and import trade of various places in Norfolk — 


and Suffolk. The harbour is convenient for 
business, the vessels lying in the river, along 2 
very extensive quay. ; 
siderable, and it also sends ships to the Green- 


iand fishery. A great number of herrings are — 


cured here, and, under the name of red her- 
rings, are either consumed at home, or export- 
ed to southern countries. 
frequented for sea-bathing, 


but the streets, in zeneral, are very narrow. 
In 1801 the number of inhabitants was 14,485. 


~ Off the mouth of the harbour is a bar, which 


prevents the entry of ships of large burden; 


and the many sandbanks off the coast form the ~ 


Its foreign trade is cons — 


Yarmouth is much — 
and has two - 
churches. The market-place is very spacious; _ 
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Yarmouth Roads, so noted forfrequent ship- 
wrecks. Yarmouth is 23 miles E: of Norwich, 
rand 124 N.E. of London. Lon. 1.45 E. Lat. 
52. 38 N. 

YARMOUTH, a borough in Hampshire, on 

the N.W. coast of the isle of Wight, with a 
fortified castle, and a convenient quay: It is 
seated at the mouth of the Yar, 10 miles W. 
of Newport. 
_ YARMOUTH, 4a seaport of Massachuséets, in 
Barnstable county, on the N. side of the penin- 
sula of Cape Cod, five miles N.N:W. of Barn- 
stable! Lon. 70:12 W. Lat. 41. 52 N. 

YARN. s. (Seann, Saxon.) Spun wool ; 
woollen thread (Temple). 

To YARR. vw. n: (from the sound ; hirrio, 
Lat.) To growl, or snarl like a dog (Ains.). 

YARROW (Common). See AcHILLEA 
and Mitirronium. 

YARVA MORA. See Bosca. 

YARUM, a town in the N. riding of York- 
shire, with a market on Thursday. It is seated 
on the Tees, over which is a stone bridge, 40 
iniles N.N.W. of York, and 238 N. by W. of 

ndon. Lon: 1.12 W. Lat. 54.31 N. 

YAWL.s. A little vessel belonging toa 
ship, for Convenience of passing to and from it. 

To YAWN. v: n: (Zeonan, Saxon.) 1. To 
fape; to oscitate; to have the mouth opened 
involuntarily by fumes (Dryden}. 2: To open 
wide (Prior). 3: To express desire by yawn- 
' ing (Hooker). 
AWN, s. (from the verb.) 1. Oscitation 
£Pope). 2. Gape ; hiatus (Addison). 

YA’WNING. a; (from yawn.) Sleepy ; 
slumbering (Shakspeare).  — 

YAwwNING, an involuntary opening of the 
mouth, generally produced by weariness or an 
inclination to sleep. Yawning, according to 
Boerhaave, is performed by expanding at one 
and the same time all the muscles capable of 
spontaneous motion ; by greatly extending the 
lungs; by drawing in gradually and slowly 
-a large quantity of air, and gradually and slowly 
breathing it out, after it has been retained for 
gome time and rarified; and then restoring the 
muscles to their natural state: Hence the effect 

_ of yawning is to move, accelerate, and equally 
distribute all the humours through all the ves- 
sels of the body, and consequently to qualify 
the muscles and organs of sensation for their 
various functions. When yawning is trouble- 
some, Hippocrates says that long deep respira- 
tion or drawing in the air at long mtervals 
cures it. 

YAXLEY, a town in Huntingdonshire, 
where extensive prisons are erected for the re» 
ception of French prisoners of war, 14 miles 
N. of Huntingdon, and 77 from London. 

YCLA’D. part. for clad. Clothed (Shaks.). 

YCLE/PED. (part. pass. of clepe, with y.) 
Called; termed ; named (Milton). 

YDRA’D. The old pret. of To dread (Sp.). 

YE. The nominative plural of thov. 

YEA. ad. (ea, or xéa, Saxon.) Yes 
(Matthew). 

_ To YEAD, or Yepsr. v.n. preterit yode. 
To gos to march: obsolete (Spenser). 
OL. XI—PART LI. 
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To YEAN, vw. n. (eantan, Saxon.) To 
bring young. Used of sheep (Mortimer). 

YE’ANLING. s, (from yean.) The young 
of sheep (Shakspeare). eke 

YEAR, in astronomy and chronology, the 
portion of time occupied by the sun in passing 
over the twelve signs of the zodiac, and in 
which is comprehended the several changes of 
seasons. 

The mean solar yedr, according to the obs 
servations of the best modern astronomers, 
contains 365 days, 5 hours, 48 min. 48 se« 
conds: the quantity asstmed by the authors 
of the Gregotian calendar is 365 days, 5 hours, 
49 min. But in the ¢ivil or popular account, 
this year only contains 365 days ; except eyery 
Ath year, which contains 366. - 

The vicissitude of seasons seems to have 
given occasion to the first institution of the 
year. Man, naturally curious to know. the - 
cause of their diversity; soon found it was the 
proximity and distance of the sun ; and there- 
fore gave thé name year to the space of time itt 
which that luminary performed his whole 
course, by returning to the same point of his 
orbit. According to the accuracy in their 
observations, the year of some nations was 
more perfect than that of others, but none of 
them quite exact, nor whose parts did not 
shift with tegard to the parts of the sun’s 
course. 

According to Herodotus, it was the Egyp« 
tians who first formed the year, making it to 
contain 360 days, which they stbdivided into 
12 months of 30 days each. Mercury Trisme- 
gistus added five days more to the account. And 
on this footing it is said that Thales instituted 
the year among the Greeks; thongh that form 
of the year did not hold throughout all Greece. 
Also, the Jewish, Syrian, Roman, Persian, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, &c. years, were all different. _ 
In fact, considering the imperfect state of as« 
tronomy in those ages, it is no wonder that 
different people should disagree in the calcula- 
tion of the sun’s course. We are even assured by 
Diod. Siculus, lib. 4. Plutarch, in Nama, an 
Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 48, that the Keyptian year 
itself was at first very different from that nove 
represented. 

The solar year is either astronomical or civil. 

The Astronomical Solur Year, is that which 
is determined precisely by astronomical ob- 
servations ; and is of two kinds, tropical, and 
sidereal or astral. rece 

Tropical, or Natural Year, is the time the 
sun takes in passing through the zodiac; which, 
as before observed, is 365d. 5 hi. 48 m. 48 sec. 5 
or 365d. 5h. 49m. This is the only proper 
or natural year, because it always keeps the 
same seasons to the same months. 

Sidereal, or Astral Year, is the space of 
time the sun takes in passing from any fixed 
star, till his return to it agains This. consists 
of 365d. 6h. 9m. 11 sec. ; being 20 m. 29sec. 
longer than the true solar year. . 

Astronomers sometimes speak of the Anoma- 
listic Year as the interval which is occupied by 
the sun in passing from apogee ey apogee, of 
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from perigee to perigee : it is greater than the 
sidereal year by the time required to describe 
the annual progression of the apogee. ‘The 
length of the anomalistic year is 365d. Oh. 
14 mils. . 

Lunar Year, is the space of 12 lunar months. 
Hence, from the two kinds of synodical lunar 
months, there arise two kinds of lunar years; 
the one astronomical, the other civil. 

Lunar Astronomical. Year, consists of 12 
dunar synodical months: and therefore con- 
tains 354d. 8h. 48m.-38s. and is therefore 
10d. 21h. Om. 10s. shorter than the solar 
. year. A difference which is the foundation of 
the epact. aes 

Lunar Civil: Year, is either common or em- 
bolisrnic. 

‘The’ Common Lunar Year, consists of 12 
lunar civil months ; and therefore contains 354 
‘days. And 

The Emlolismic, or Intercalary Lunar Year, 
-cousists of 13 lunar civil months, and there- 
fore contains 384 days, 

‘Thus far we have considered years and 
months, with regard to astronomical prin- 
ciples, upon which the division is founded. 
By this the various forms of civil years. that 
have formerly obtained, or that do still obtain, 
in divers nations, are to be examined. 

Civil Year is that form of year which every 
nation has contrived or adopted for computing 
their time by. Or the civil is the tropical year, 
considered as only consisting of a certain num- 
ber of whole days : the odd hours and minutes 
being set aside, to render the computation of 
time, in the common occasions of life, more 
easy. As the tropical year is 365d, 5h. 49 m. 
or almost 305d. 6h. which is 365 days and a 
quarter ; therefore, if the civil year be made 
365 days, every 4th year it must be 366 days, 
to keep nearly to the course of the sun. And 
hence the civil year is either common or 
bissextile. The roby 

Common Civil Year, is that consisting of 
365 days; having seven months of 3t days 
each, four of 30 days, and one of 28 days; as 
indicated by the following well known me- 
morial verses : 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
February twenty-eight alone, 
And all the rest have thirty-one. 


Bisseatile, or Leap Year, consists of 366 
days; having one day extraordinary ; called the 
intercalary, or bissextile day ; and takes place 
every 4th year. This additional day to every 
4th year was first introduced by Julius Cesar; 
who, to make the civil years keep pace with 
' the tropical ones, contrived that the six hours 
which the latter exceeded the former should 
make one day in four years, and be added be- 
tween the 24th and 23d of February, which 
was their 6th of the calends of March ; and as 
they then counted this day twice over, or had 
bis sewto-calendas, hence the year itself came 
to be called bis sextus, and bissextile. 

However, among us, the intercalary day is 


not introduced by counting the 22d of Febru- 
ary twice over, but by adding a day at the end 
of that month, which therefore in that year 
contains 29 days. ae 
A farther reformation was made in this year 
by pope Gregory.. See GREGORIAN YEAR, 
CALENDAR, BissexriLe, and Leap-vEar. 
The civil. or legal year, in England, former- 
ly commenced on the day of the Annunciation, 
or 25th af March; though the historical year 
began on the day of the circumcision, or Ist of 
January; on which day the German and 
Italian year also begins.’ The part of the year 
between these two terms was usually expressed 
both ways: as 1745-6, or 1743. But by the 
act for altering the stile,. the civil year now 
commences with the Ist of January. Lie, 
Ancient Roman Year. This was the lunat 
year, which, as first settled by Romulus, con- 
tained only ten months, of unequal numbers 
of days, in the following order: viz. 
March 31; April 30; May 31; June 30; 
Quintilis 31; Sextilis 30; September 30; 


October 31; November 30; December 30; 


in all 304 days; which came short of. the true 
lunar year by 50 days; and of the solar.by 61 
days. Hence, the beginning of Romulus’s 


rd 


year. was vague, and unfixed to any precise — 


season ; to remove which inconvenience, that 
prince ordered so many days to be added yearly 
as would make the state of the heavens corre- 
spond to the first month, without calling them 
by the name of any month. 

Numa Pompilius corrected. this irregular 
constitution of the year, composing two new 
months, January and February, of the days 
that were used to be added to the former year. 
Thus Numa’s year consisted of 12 months, of 
different days, as follow ; «viz. 


January 29; February 28; March - 31; 


April - 29; May ‘- 31; June - 20; 
Quintilis 31; Sextilis - 29; September 2g; 
October 31; November2g; December 29; 


in all 355 days; therefore 
quantity of a lunar civil year by one day ; that 
of a lunar astronomical year by 15h. 11m. 
22s; but falling short of the common solar. 
year by 10 days; so that its beginning was siill 
vague and unfixed. ; . 
Numa, however, desiring to have it begin 
at the winter solstice, ordered 22 days to be 
intercalated in February every 2d year, 23 
every Ath, 22 every 6th, and 23 every sth 
year. ee) a The 
But this rule failing to keep matters even, 


exceeding the, 


recourse was liad to a new way of intercalating; _ 


and instead of 23 days every 8th year, only 15 
were to be added. The care of the whole was 
committed to the, pontifex. maximus; who, 
however, neglecting the trust, let things run 
to great confusion. And thus the Roman year 
stood till Julius Cesar’ reformed it. 
CALENDAR. m 0 
_ The ancient Egyptian year, called.also the 
year of Nabonassar, on account of the epocha 
of Nabonassar, -is the solar year of 365 days, 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each, besides 


See — 


‘ a oh ated 

YEA ie oF VY how 

five .intercalary days added at the end. The ecient demesne; of a man sore bruised on 
names, &c. of the months are as follows: 1. wounded; of protections; essoins in respect 


Thoth: 2: Paophi. 3. Athyr. 4. Chojac. of the king’s service ; of a wreck ; aud‘divers 
6. Tybi. 6. Mecheirs .7..Phamenoth. 8. other cases. Co. 6. Rep. fol. 107. 

Pharmathi. Q: Pachon. “10 Pawni.).. 11, YEAR BOOKS, reports in a regular series, 
Epiphi:: © 12: Mesori; beside the juss from Edward II. inclusive, to the time of 
émayoprenet, | ) Henry VII1s which were taken by the pro- 


_ The ancient Greek year was lunar ; consist- thonotaries of the court, at the,expence of the 
ing of 12 months, which at first had 30 days crown, and published afinually. 

apiece; then alternately 30 and 29 days, comput- . YEAR DAY AND WASTE, 18 a part of the 
ed.from the first appearanceof the néw moon; _ king’s prerogative whereby he challenges the 
with the addition of an embolismic month of profits of their lands and tenements for a year 
30 days every 3d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 16th, and a, day that are attainted of petty treason 
and 19th year of a cycle of 19 years; in order or felony ; whoever is lord of the mauor where 
to keep: the new and full, moons to the same the lands or tenements belong; and hot only 
terms or seasons of the year,. Their year com- so, but in the end may waste the tenements, 
menced with that new, moon, the full moon destroy the houses, root up the woods, garden, 


of which comes next after the sammer solstice. 
‘The order, &c: of their months was thus: 1. 
*ExetouSaimy, containing 29 days. 2. Muteyetwwy, 
30. 63. Bondpoutwy, 29. 4. Massuanrnpiwy, 30. 
&. Tvavediwy, 29.°0. Uscoediwy, 30.. 7, Tepndswy, 
29: 8. Arecnoiwy, 30. Q. Eraonbonwy, 30. 
10. Mavyyiov, 30. Lis Cugynwy, 29. 12. 
Zxipopopswy, 30. | . 


‘The ancient Jewish year is a lunar year, pening every year ; lasting a year (Prior). 


consisting commonly of 11 months, which 
alternately contain 30 and 29 days. It was 
made to agree with the solar year, either by 
the adding of 11, and sometimes 12 days, at 
the end of the year, or by an embolismic 
month. ‘The names and quantities of the 
months stand thus: 1. Nisan, or Abib, 30 
days. 2: Jiar; or Zius, 29. 3. Siban,. or 
Siwan, 30. 4. Thammuz, or Tammuz, 29. 
5. Ab, 30. 6. Elul, 29....7. Tisri, or Etha- 
nim, 30. 8. Marchesvam, or Bull, 29. 9g. 
Cisleu, 30, 10. Tebeth, 29. 11. Sabat, or 
Schebeth, 30. 12. Adar, in the embolismic 
ee 30. Adar; in the common year, was 
ut 29. Note, in the defective year, Cisleu 
was only.29 days; and in the redundant year, 
Marchesvam was 30. 
_ The Persian year is a solar year of about 
365 days; consisting of 12 months of 30 days 
each, with five intercalary days added at the 
end. 

The Arabic, Mahometan, and Turkish years, 
_ called also the year of the Hegira, is a lunar 

year; equal to 354 days 8 hours and 48 
minutes, and consists of 12 months, which 
contain alternately 30 and 29 days. 

The Hindu year differs from all these, and 
is indeed different in different provinces of 
India... The best account that we have of it is 
by Mr. Cavendish, in the Phil. Trans. of the 
Royal Society of London for the year 1792. 

Years, in the plural, often denote old age. 

YEAR AND DAY, is 2 time that determines 
a right in many cases; and in some works an 
usurpation, and in others a prescription ; as.in 
case of an estray, if the owner, proclamation 
being made, challenges it not within ihe time, 
it is forfeited. ; 

So is the year and day given in case of ap- 
peal; in case of descent after entry or claim, 
if no claim upon a fine or writ of right at the 
common law; so of a villain remaining in an- 


and pasture, and plough up the meadows, ex- 
cept the lord of the fee agrees with him for 
redemption of such waste, afterward restoring 
it to, the lord of the fee. Staundf. Preerog. 
c. 10. 

YE’/ARLING. a. (from year.) Being a 
year old (Pope). | 

YEIARLY. a. (from year.) Annual ; hap- 


Yefarty. ad. Annually; onee a yeagt 
(Shukspeare). 

To YEARN. v. n. (eapnan, Saxon.) To 
feel great internal uneasiness (Genesis). ) 

To YeaRN. v. a. To grieve; to vex (Shaks.). 

YEAST, or Barn, is the froth or scum 
which rises on beer during the act of fermenta« 
tion. See BARM. 

Yeast is an article of the greatest unportance 
in domestic economy; forming a necessary 
ingredient in bread, which would otherwise 
become heavy and unwholesoine. As it can- 
not at all times be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tities, we propose to state various methods 
which have been contrived for generating and 
preserving this commodity, 

In the 2d vol. of the Memoirs of the Philo- 


gophical and Literary Society of Manchester, , 


Mr. Henry has published a method of prepar- 
ing artificial yeast, by which goo! bread may 
be made, without the aid of any other ferment. 
He directs flour and water to be boiled to the 
consistence of treacle; and, when the mixture 
is cold, to satutate it with fixed air. Next, if 
must be poured into large bottles with narrow 
mouths, which should be loosely covered witht 
paper; and, over this, with a slate, and a weight 
to keep them; teady. The bottles ought now 
to be placed in a room, the temperature of 


which is from 70 to 80°; and the mixture be © 


stirred two or three times in the course of 24 
hours. At the end of about two days, accord- 
ing to Mr. H. such a degree of fermentation 
will have enstied, that the mixture acquires 
the consistence of yeast. In this state, the flour 
intended to be made into bread must be in- 
corporated with such artificial barm, in the 

roportion of 6 lbs. of the foftier to one quart 
of the latter, and a due quantity of warm water. 
The whole is now to be kneaded together in a 


< 


proper vessel, covered with a cloth, and suffers . 


ed to stand for i2 hours, or till i be sufficiently 
; * M2 


een Sats 


fermented; when it should be formed into 
loaves, and baked. Mr. Henry. adds, that 
this yeast would be more perfect if a decoe- 
tion of malt were substituted for water. 

‘A. simple decoction of malt, however, ts 
now fully proved to be convertible into yeast, 
fit for brewing: this discovery was‘ made by 
Mr. Joseph Senyor, on whom the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, in the year 1790, 
conferred a bounty of 20/. He directs three 
wooden or earthen vessels to be procured, one 
being capable.of holding two quarts, the other 
three or four, and the third five or six quarts. 
A quarter of a peck of malt is then to be boiled 
for eight or ten minutes, in three pints of water; 
when one quart must be poured off the grains 
into the first vessel: as soon as the liquor be- 
comes cool, such’ vessel ought to he removed 
towards the fire, or toa temperature of about 
70 or 80° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. In 
the course of 30 hours the fermentation will 
commence ; when two quarts of a similar cool 
decoction (made, we suppose, from the same 
malt) must be mixed with this yeast, in the 
second, or larger vessel; and be repeatedly 
stirred in the manner practised in common 
vats. As the fermentation increases a greater 
portion of the like decoction must be added, 
and be worked in the largest vessel: thus, at 
length, a sufficient quantity of yeast will be 
produced for brewing 40 gallons of beer. 

This useful contrivance of Mr. Senyor is 
farther confirmed by the recent experiments 
of a correspondent, whose plain and interesting 
account we are induced to quote in his own 
words : ‘* I caused (says he) a gallon of rather 
weak wort to be made; with part of which, 
when cool, I filled the middle part of Nooth’s 
machine : as soon as it was thoroughly saturat- 
ed with fixed air, I mixed the whole and 
placed it in a wooden vessel near the fire, the 
weather being rather cool. In about 24 hours 
there were some faint signs of fermentation ; 
yet, at the expiration of the fourth day, I ob- 
tained no more than two table-spoonfals of 
very indifferent yeast; and the wort had be- 
come extremely offensive. As the yeast was 
not only very poor, but in too small a quantity 
for any domestic purpose, I made an infusion 
of alt: and a decoction of hops, in the man- 
ner used among the inhabitants of the island of 
Jersey, when they find it necessary to increase 
a small quantity of brewer's yeast. ‘To this 
oa beet I added my two spoonfuls of yeast ; 

et the mixture stand 24 hours; then poured 
off the watery part; mixed the sediment with 
an increased proportion of the malt and hops ; 
which fermented, and produced yeast enough 
to work a gallon of strong beer, that yielded a 
pint of very fine yeast, of which excellent 
bread was made. Having some reason to sus- 
pect that the fixed air was of little or no use 
in this experiment, and that a wort might’ be 
made which would ferment of itself, before 
the liquor were spoiled by too long keeping, 
I caused to be made four gallons of good wort, 
rather above porter strength, well hopped, and 
with a considerable quantity of colour, and 


treacle, to preserve it from putrefaction. It 
was equally’ divided, one-half impregnated 
with fixed air, as in the first experiment; each 
was put into a wooden vessel; and both were 
placed in an equally warm situation. At the 
expiraticn of 24 hours, there being no signs of 
fermentation, I stirred in a tea-spoonful of 
salt, and shook a little flour on the surface of 
each. In 12 hours more, the unimpregnated 
wort shewed some appearance of fermentation, 
which went off, and was renewed by placing 
the liquor near the fire; and at the 74th hour 
it had a tolerably good head of yeasty but the 
impregnated wort was only beginning to fer- 
ment. In 24 hours after, we took a pint of 
yeast from the wort which was not impregnat- 
ed with fixed air, and about a tea-cupful from 
the other, which was as inferior in quality as 
in quantity. The worts were then mixed, put 
into other vessels, and bid fair to become ex- 
cellent beer.—I cannot say that this is. a_very 
expeditious mode of making yeast ; but I be- 
lieve it is a sure one, and within the power 
of every person who can procure the necessary. 
ingredients for making good beer.”—Our cor- 
respondent, therefore, conceives to have proved 
by this experiment, that fixed air is, at least, 
not requisite to produce a fermentation in 
beer. 

Dr. Lettsom (Hints for promoting Benefi- 
cence, &c. 1797) recommends the following 
preparation as a substitute for yeast : boil 4 oz. 
of flour in two quarts of waiter, for half an 
hour; and sweeten it with 30z of Muscovade 
sugar. When the mixture is nearly cold, 
pour it on four spoonfuls of yeast, into an 
earthen or stone jar sufficiently deep to admit 
the new barm to rise: it must now be well 
shaken; placed near the fire for one day; and 
then the thin liquor be poured off the surface. 
The remainder is next to be agitated, strained, 
closed up for use, and kept in a_ cool 
place. Some of the yeast thus prepared ought 
always to be preserved, for renewing or mak- 
ing the next quantity that may be wanted. 

The following method of preparing excellent - 
yeast we state from the Transactions of the 
Economical ‘Society of Petersburgh, on the 
authority of baron Von Mestmacher: when 
the wort is made, and it becomes necessary to 
provide yeast for its fermentation, he directs 
40 gallons to be drawn off into a vessel provided 
with a lid, and capable of holding one-third 
more than that quantity. Next, 7lbs of 
leaven are to be dissolved in a little wort, and 
mixed with the 40 gallons: 17 lbs. of rye- 
meal, and an equal quantity of ground malt, 
must now be added, by agitation for some 
minutes, and suffered to stand for half an hour. 
At the end of that time, a spoonfal of the best 
yeast ought to be incorporated with this com- 
pound ; the lid be placed upon the vessel ; and 
the whole remain undisturbed for 48 hours; 
when the mixture will be found converted into 
60 gallons of remarkable good barm. : 

n the Ist vol. of Annals of Agriculture, 
Mr. Kirby suggests mealy potatoes to be boiled | 
till they become perfectly soft ; in which state 


- gastern countries ; and the barin thus 


a A 


they must be mashed with hot water, so as to 
acquire the consistence of yeast. ‘Two ounces 
of coarse sugar, or molasses, are then to be added 
to every pound of potatoes; and, when the 
mixture is luke-warm, two spoonfuls of barm 
must be stirred into it, according to the pro- 
portion above stated, This composition should 
now be removed towards the fire, or toa warm 
place, till the fermentation cease; when a 
certain portion may be kneaded with flour, 
which ought to stand eight hours before it is 
baked.—Mr, K. observes, that every pound of 
potatoes thus managed produces nearly a quart 
of yeast, which will remain good for three 
months,—The roots, however, ought, in the 
opinion of Mr. Bordley, to be perfectly ripe 
and well-sprouted ; as tn the contrary case no 
fermentation will ensue. 

‘Similar to this preparation is the substitute 
for yeast contrived by Mr. Richard Tillyer 
Blunt; in consequence of which he obtained 


- apatent, in October, 1737.—He directs g lbs. 


of potatoes to be boiled in water, in the same 
manner as for the table: after which they 
must be mashed ; and, while they are warm, 
20z. of honey, or other saccharine matter, 
and one quart of common yeast, should be 
at hive pints of this compound are suf- 
ficient, with the aid of warm water, for making 
the sponge; and, when this begins to sink, 
the dough ought to be formed into Joaves and 
baked. 

An useful substitute for yeast may be cb- 
tained by nearly filliag a bason or tea-cup 
with bruised or split pease, and pouring on 
them boiling water: the whole is now to be 
get on the hearth, or other warm place, for 
24 or 48 hours, according to the temperature 
of the season: at the end of that time, a froth, 
possessing all the properties of yeast, will ap- 
pear on the surface of the Guid. This method, 
we understand, is commonly practised in the 

rocured 
is said to render the bread light and vohatable, 
To the different modes of procuring yeast 


already specified we shall add an easy and ex- 


‘peditious process, which appears to be very 
plausible ; and has lately been communicated 
‘to the editor by an anonymous correspondent ; 


though he cannot vouch for its success. —Take 


six quarts of soft water, and two handfuls of 
wheaten or barley-meal; stir the latter in, 
before the mixture is placed over the fire, 


_ where it must very gradually simmer, and at 


length boil, till two-thirds of the fluid be eva- 
orated, so that it may consist of two quarts. 
Vhen this decoction becomes cool, incor- 


porate with it (by means of a whisk) a powder 


“consisting of two drachmis of salt of tartar, and 
‘one drachm of cream of tartar, previously 


‘mixed. The whole should now be kept ina 


warm place.—Thus, a very strong yeast for 
brewing, distilling, and baking, is said to be 
obtained. For the last mentioned purpose, 
‘however, such barm ought to be first diluted 
‘with pure water, and passed through a sieve, 
before it be kneaded with the dough ; in order 
to deprive it of its alkaline taste. 


_ The preservation of yeast, for a considerable 
time, is an object of equal importance to that 
of producing it artificially: hence, it has been 
Tecommended to put a quantity of that com- 
modity into a canvas bag, and to submit the 
whole to the action of a screw-press, sO as to 
deprive it of all moisture ; in consequence of 
which, the barm will remain in the bag, as 
firm and tough as clay: in this state it must 
be packed in casks, well secured from the 
access of air, and may be kept in a sound state 
for any period of time. We believe, however, 
it would be more safe and advisable to form 
the pasty yeast into circular, flat vessels, ree 
sembling tea-saucers, and in that state to dry 
the whcle mass, either in the open air under 
shade, or in the moderate warmth of a baker's 
oven. ; 

Mr. Felton Mathew’s mode of separating 
beer from yeast, and preserving the latter (for 
which he obtained a patent, in February, 
1796), in many respects corresponds with that 
just described: the nbadtpil difference is, 
that he directs the bags to be placed in troughs 
perforated with holes, ‘to prevent the former 
from bursting; and then to submit them to 
the action of a lever, aided by incumbent 
weights, When the beer is thus expressed, 
the yeast remaining in the bags will crumble 
into coarse powder: this must be spread on 
canvas, hair-cloth, or similar porous material, 
and gradually dried in a malt-kiln, or in any 
room or stove, where a regular temperature of 
from 80 to gO degrees is maintained; and, 
lastly, as soon as it becomes perfectly dry, the 
barm must be packed in bottles or casks, froma 
which the air is completely excluded, . 

Another mode of preserving yeast consists 
in throwing a withy, or the young shoots of 
willows twisted together, mzo the vessel where 
the yeast is working; and suspending them in 
a warm room till the next opportunity of brew 
ing arrives. We conceive, however, . the fol- 
lowing expedient to be preferable, both in 
point of cleanliness and economy; it being 
successfully practised by some careful house- 
wives :—-Lake a clean wooden bowl, of such 
size as may be most convenient; spread a 
regular coating of yeast around its inner sur- 
face; and, as often as this dries, repeat the 
process, till a thick cake be formed : the vessel 
must be kept in a dry place, When any barm 
is wanted, a small piece may be cut out; and 
after dissolving it in warm water, the solution 
will answer all the purposes. of fresh yeast, 
whether designed for baking or for brew- 
Migs 0% 
The following process being advantageously 
employed in Germany, for preserving barm, so 
as to be fit for all domestic uses, after a con- 
siderable time, we have inserted it for the 
benefit of our country readers: When the yeast 
is taken from new beer, it must be put into a 
clean linen bag, and be laid in a vessel half 
full of dry sifted wood-ashes: the whole is 
then to be covered to the thickness of three or 
four inches with similar ashes, and be pressed 
together. In this situation the barm should 


YEL 


fernain for a day, or longer, if it be necessary 5 
when the ashes will absorb all the moisture, 


and the yeast acquire the consistence of a thick — 


aste. Jt must now be formed into ‘small 
fain $5) or balls; dried in a moderate heat; 
and kept in bags, in an airy, dry place: when 
any barm is wanted, a few of such balls may 
be dissolved in warm water; or, which is pre- 
ferable, in beer; and they will answer every 
purpose of fermentation. 
Besides its utility in baking and brewing, late 


experiments have fully proved, that yeast is of - 


singular efficacy in putrid fevers, putrid sore 
throats, and similar malignant complaints : 
for the first discoverv of this important fact 
we are indebted ‘to the Rev. Edmund Cart- 
wright. ‘The dose of barm, according to his 
experience, and that of other practitioners, is 
two large spoonfuls, to be repeated every threé 
hours ; in some cases this has been sufficient 5 
but, in others, it was necessary to administer 
the Peruvian’ bark, between each dose.< In a 
few instances, indeed, emetics and laxatives 
were given previously to taking the yeast ; but, 
in general, this simple remedy seldom failed to 
effect a cure; provided due attention was be- 
stowed on the ‘diet and regimen of the pa- 
tient. eae min | 
Yeast consists of gluten, sugar, and mucil- 
age, with some alcohol, and a portion of malic, 
acetic, and carbonic acids; but the essential 
parts of yeast are gluten mixed with a vegetable 
acid, and therefore dried yeast, which must 
have lost some of its component parts, is fit for 
fermentation equally with that which is fresh 
and new. hae G 
YELK. s. (from gealepe, yellow, Saxon.) 
The yellow part of the egg. It is commonly 
pronounced, and often written, yolk (Brown). 
To YELL, v. n. To ery ont with horrour 
and agony (Spenser). 
Yeu. s. A cry of horrour (Dryden). 
YELL, one of the Shetland islands, to the 
WN. of that called Mainland. It is twelve iniles 
long and eight broad, and has several good 
harbours, ; . 
YELLOW, one of the original colours of 


light. See Corour. \ 

YELLOW FEVER. See FEBRIS CON- 
TINUA. ; ote ye sla: Soe 
- YeELLOW-HAMMER, in ornithology. See 
EMBERIZA.: 0 du: he 


- YELLOW-sHaNkKs, in ornithology. See 

ScoLopax. ) 
YELLOW-POLE, in ornithology, See Mo- 

TACILLA. » 


YeLLow-tTatL, in ichthyology. See 
ScomBER. iS pase” Sele Kiwi cee iit 

YELLOW SAUNDERS. See SANTALUM 
ALBUM. — 


YELLOW RIVER, or HoaNngG-Ho, a large 
river of Asia, which, after a course of nearly 
660 leagues across Tartary and China, enters 
the Eastern sea, to the N. of the mouth of the 
Yan-tse-kiang. It is very broad and rapid, bat 
so shallow, that it is scarcely navigable. It is 
called the Yellow river, because the clay and 
sand which it washes down, especially in time 


; 


Y EO | 
of yain, makes its water appear of a yellow 
colour, ‘ : 

YsLtLow (Naples), a fine pigment, so called 
from the city in which it was long prepared. 
It has the appearance of an earth, is very 
friable, heavy, porous, and not altered by ex- 
posure to the air. The preparation is kept a 
secret, but by analysis itis found to be a me- 
tallic oxyd, ° A similar pigment may be pro- 
duced by mixing twelve parts of ceruss, three 
of a diaphoretic antimony, and of alum and 
sal-ammoniac one part each: heat them for 
some time to a temperature below redness, and 
afterwards in a red heat for three hours longer, 
afier which the mass will have acquired a 
beautiful yellow colour. | 

YeuLow sea, a guif of China, between 
the provinces of Pe-tcheli and Chang-tong on 
the W.: and the peninsula of Corea on 
the E. Sa ) 

-YE/LLOWISH. a. (from yellow.) Ap- 
proaching to yellow (Woodward). 

' YE'LLOWISHNESS. s. (from yellowish.) 
The quality of approaching to yellow (Boyle). 
YRULLOWNESS. s. (from yellow.) }. 


\ 


‘The quality of being yellow (Arbuthnot), 2. 


It is used in Shakspeare for jealousy, - 


To YELP. v. a. (Salpan, Sax.) To bark 


‘as a beagle-hound after his prey (Shak- 


speare). ° . . 
YENISEI, or Jenrsa, a river of Siberia, 

which running from S. to N., enters the 

Frozen ocean, to the E. of the bay of Oby. 
YENISEISK, or JENISKOL, a large and 


populous town of Siberia, in the province of 


' Tomsk, seated on the river Yenisei. Lon, 92, 


ab Eu: ‘Lat; 67; 46.N> 9p 
YEN-PING-FOU, a city of China, in the 


province of Fokien. It has in its district seven 


-cities of the third class, and is seated on the 


brow of a mountain, at the foot of which is 

the river Minho. It is 275 miles S. of Nan- 

king. ) 
YEN-TCHEOU-FOU, a city of China, in 


the province of Chang-tong, Its district con- 


tains four cities of the second and 23 of the © 


third class; and it is seated between two rivers, _ 
275 miles S.E. of Pekin, 

YEOMEN, the first or highest degree © 
among the plebeians of England, next in order 
to the gentry... The yeomen are properly free- 
holders, who having land of their own, live - 
on good husbandry, 

YEOMEN is alsoa title of office in the king's 


-household, of a middle place or rank between 


an usher and a groom. 

YEoMEN OF THE GUARD were anciently 
250 men of the best rank ‘under gentry, and 
of larger stature than ordinary, each heing re-_ 
quired to be six fect high, At present there 
are but 100 yeomeén in constant duty, and 70- 
more not on duty; and as any of the’ 100 dies, — 
his place is supplied out of the 70. ‘They go- 


dressed after the: manner of king Henry VIII's 


time! They formerly had dict aswell as_ 
wages when in waiting; but this was taken 
off in the reign of queen Anne. | 


YEOMAN-FRICKER, is a part of the royal” 


YIE 


retinue annexed to his majesty’s hunting esta- 
blishment. Of these there are six, whose 
official department is to be subordinate to the 
buntsman, and to execute his orders in all 
matters relative to the stag hounds, whether at 
their exercise and airings, or during the chase. 
- See Kinc’s HouNDS, and STaG HUNTING. 
_ YEOVIL, or Ivex, a corporate town in 
Somersetshire, with a market on Friday. Here 
is a manufacture of cloth, but the principal 
one is of gloves. It is seated on the. Ivel, 20 


miles S. of Wells, and 123 W. by.S. of Lon-. 


don. Lon. 2. 37 W. Lat, 50. 55 N. 

To YERK. v. a. To throw out or move 
with aspring. A horse is said to yerk, when 
he flings and kicks with his whole hind quar- 
ters (Farrier’s Dictionary). 

_Yerk. s. (from the verb.) A quick motion. 

To YERN. v.a. See YEARN. 

_YES. ad. (zie, Saxon.) 1. A term of af- 
-firmation ; the aflirmative particle opposed to 
no (More). 2. It is a word of enforcement: 
even so; not only so, but more (Pope). 

YESD, a town of Persia, in Irac.Agemi, 
on the road from Kerman, to Ispahan. It has 
- a. silk manufacture; and here are made the 
finest carpets in the world. It is £00 miles 
E.S.E. of Ispahan. Lon. 56. 50 E, Lat. 32, 
ON. + Nigis 

YEST. See Yeast. " 

YE/STER. a. (ghister, Dutch.) Being next 
before the present day (Dryden). 

YESTERDAY, s. (xerzanoaz, Saxon.) 
The day last past; the day next before to-day 
(Shakspeare). 

Yelsterpay. ad, On the day last past 
(Bacon). 
YESTERNIGHT. s. The night before 
this night. 

-YEsTERNI’GHT: a. Oa the night last past 
(Shakspeare). 

YE/STY. a, (from 
_ foamy (Shakspeare). 
YET. conjunct. (xyt, 5et, 3€ta, Saxon,) 


yest.) Frothy; spumy ; 


Nevertheless; | notwithstanding; however 
(South). | 
“Yer. ad. 1. Beside; over and above (Aé- 


terbury). 2. Still; the state still remaining the 
same (Addison). 3. Once again (Pope), 4. 
At this time; so soon; hitherto (Bacon). 5. 
At least (Baker). 6. It denotes continuance 
and-extension, greater or smaller; the storm 
_ grew louder and yet louder (Dryden). 7. Still ; 
in a new degree (L’Estrange). 8. Even; 
after all (Bacon). 9. Hitherto (Hooker). 

’ YE/VEN, for given (Spenser). 

YEW. s. (ip, Saxon; yw, Welsh.) A tree 
of tough wood, used for bows. See Taxus. 

YE/WEN. a. (from yew.) Made of the 
wood of yew (Spenser). 

YEX. s. (See Yux.) The hiccough. 

To Yex. v. n. To have the hiecqugh, 

YFERE. ad. (ypene, Saxon.) Together 
(Spenser). 

“To YIELD. v. a. (zeldan, Saxon, to pay.) 
1. To produce ; to giye in return for cultiva- 
tion or labour (Arbuthnot). ¢. To produce in 
general (Shakspeare), 3. To afford; to ex- 
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hibit (Locke). 4. To give, as claimed of 
right (Milton). 5. To allow; to concede 
({lammond). 6.'To permit; to grant (Dry- 
den). 7. To emit; to expire (Genesis). 8, 
To resign; to give up (Watts). 9. To sur« 
render (Knolles). 

To Y1ELD, v.n, 1. To give up the con- 
test; tosubmit (Walton). 2. To.comply with 
any person, or motive power (Proverbs). 3. 
To comply with things required or enforced 
(Milton). 4. To concede; to admit; to al- 
low; not to deny (Hakewill),.5, To give 
place, as inferiour in excellence or avy other 
quality (Dryden). ; 

_YIE’LDER.. s. (from yield.) One who. 
yields (Shakspeare). 

YNCA, an appellation anciently given to 
the kings of Pern, and the princes of their. 
blood ; the word literally signifying lord, king, 
emperor, and royal blood. 

OKE. s. (zeo0c, Saxon; jock, Dutch.) 
1. The bandage placed on the neck of draught 
oxen (Pope), 2. A mark of servitude; sla- 
very (Dryden). 3. A chain; alink; a bond 
(Dryden). 4. A couple; two; a pair. It is 
used in the plural with the singular termina- 
tion (Broome). . 

To Yoxe. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
bind by a yoke to a carriage (Dryden). 2.'To 


join or couple with another (Dryden). 3,To 


enslave; to subdue (Shakspeare). 4. To re- 
strain ; to confine (Bacon.) 

Yo’Ke-ELM. s, A. tree (Ainsworth). 

YOIKEFELLOW. Yo/xemate..s. (yoke 
and fellow, or mate.) » 1. Companion in la- 
bour (Shakspeare). 2. Mate; fellow (Hudis 
bras. Stepney). ; 

YOLD. for yielded. ‘Obsolete (Spenser). 

YOLK, the yellow part in the middle of an 
egg. (See Eee.) It contains a lymphatic 
substance mixed with a certain quantity of 
mild oil, which, on account of this mixture, 
is soluble in water. When exposed to heat, it 
assumes a consistence not so hard as the white 
of the egg; and when bruised gives out the oil 
which it contains. This oil has been used ex~ 
ternally asa liniment. 

YON. Youn. Yo/NDER a. (xeon, Sax.) 
Being at a distance within view (Shakspeare. 
Ben Jonson. Bacon). 

Yon. Yonp. Yo/nper. ad. Ata distance. 
within view (Milton. Arbuthnot). 

YOND. a..Mad; furious :, perhaps. trans- 
ported with rage; under alienation of mind 
(Spenser). 

YONNE, a department of France, contain- 
ing part of the Jate province of Burgundy. It 
is so called from a river that rises in the depart- 
ment of Nievre, and passing by Chateau Chi- 
non, Clameci, Auxerre, Joigny, and Sens, 
falls into the Seine. Auxerre is the capital. 

YORE, or Of Vore. ad. (geogafia, Saxon.) 
1.' Long (Spenser). 2, Of old time; long 
aco (Pope). 

ORK a city, the capital of Yorkshire, 
with an archbishop’s see, and a market on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. It is the 
Eboracum of the Romans, and many of their. 
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eofins, urns, coins, &c. have- been found 
here. Jt has always been considered as the ca- 
pital of the north, and, in point of rank, as 
the second city in the kingdom; and, although 
it is now surpassed in wealth and populousness 
by many of the more modern trading towns, it 
still supports a considerable degree of conse- 


quence, and is the residence of many genteel 


families. In 1801 the number of inhabitants 
was 16,145, The cathedral of St. Peter, ge- 
nerally called the minster, is reckoned the 
most elegant and magnificent Gothic structure 
in the kingdom, Lincoln perhaps excepted. 
Beside this cathedral, York contains but 17 
churches in use; though in the reign of Hen- 
ry V. there were 44 parish churches, 17 cha- 
pels, and nine religious houses. It is divided 
y the Ouse into two parts, which are united 

_ by a stone bridge of five arches, the ceittre one 
81 feet wide ; and the river is navigable to this 
city for vessels of 70 tons burthen, although it 
is 60 miles from the sea. York is surrounded 
by a strong wall, through which are entrances 
by four gates and five posterns; and it has a 
castle, built by William the Conqueror, which 
was formerly a place of great strength, but it 
is now a county prison for debtors and felons. 
Without Bootham bar stood the magnificent 
abbey of ‘St. Mary, some ruins of which re- 
main, and on the site of part of it is the manor 
or royal palace, built by Henry VIII., where 
several of our kings have lodged, though it is 
now neglected. York is a city and county of 
itself, governed by a lord-mayor, and sends two 
members fo parliament: its county includes 
Ainsty Liberty, in which are 85 villages and 
hamlets, The guild-hall, built in 1446, is a 
grand structure, supported by two rows of oak 
pillars, each pillar, a single tree, The corpo- 
ration built a mansion-house, in 1728, for. the 
lord-mayor; and, among the modern build- 
ings, are a noble assembly-house, designed by 
the earl of Burlington, and an elegant court- 
house, on the right of the castle; here is also 
a theatre-royal, and an asylum for lunatics. 
York is 70 miles 8. by E. of Durham, and 198 
N. by W. of London. Lon. 1, 1 W. Lat. 
53. 59 N; | 
York, a town of Pennsylvania, capital of a 
county of the same name. It is 88 miles W. 
of Philadelphia. Lon. 76. 43 W. Lat, 39, 
gN. oe 
Yorx, a town of Massachusets, in the di- 
strict of Maine. The river of the same name 
falls into York harbour at the town, It is 75 
miles N.N.E. of Boston. Lon. 70. 40 W; 
* Lat. 43. 7 N; a 
York (New), one of the United States of 
America, bounded on the S.E. by the Atlantic 
ocean ; on the E. by Connecticut, Massachu- 
sets; and Vermont; on the N. by the 45° of 
lat. which divides it from Canada; on the 
N.W. by the river St. Lawrence, and the lakes 
Ontario and Erie; and on the $,W- and S: by 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. It is 350 miles 
long and 300 broad, and is divided into 13 
counties, New York, in general, is inter- 
sected by ridges of mountains running in a 
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N.E. and § W. direction. Beyond the Alle- 
gany mountains, however, the country is 
quite level, of a fine rich soil, covered in_ its 
natural state with various kinds of trees. East 
of these mountains it is broken into hills and 
valleys ; the hills are thickly clothed with tim- 
ber, and, when cleared, aflord fine pasture ; 
and the valleys produce wheat, henip, flax, 


peas, grass, oats, and Indian corn. Of the 


roduced from culture, wheat is 
the staple, of which -immense iets, are 
raised and exported. The best lands in ‘this. 
province, which lie along Mohawk river, and 
W. of the Allegany mountains, are yet in a 
state of nature, or just beginning to be settled, 
‘This state abounds with several fine rivers and 
lakes, 

-Yorx (New), a city of the United States, 
capital of a state of the same name, It is 
situate on the S.W, point of an island, at the 
confluence of Hudson and East rivers, and is 
four miles in circumference. Surrounded on ~ 
all sides by water, it is refreshed by cool 
breezes in summer, and the air in winter is 
more temperate than in other places under the 
same parallel. York island is’ 15 niles in 
length, but hardly one in breadth ; and is join- 
ed to the mainland by a bridge called King’s 
bridge. There is no basin or bay for the re- 
ception of ships ; but the road where they lie, 
in East river, is defended from the violence of 
the sea by some islands which interlock with 
each other; so that, except that of Rhode 
island, the harbour of New York, which ad- 
mits ships of any burden, is the best of the 
United States, The number of inhabitants, in 
1786, was 23,614. New York is 97 miles 
N.E. of Philadelphia. Lon. 74.9 W. Lat. 
40. 43 N, 

York River, a riverof Virginia, formed 
by the confluence of the Pamunky and Mat- 
tapony, 30 miles above York town, below 
which place it enters Chesapeak bay. 

York Town, atown of Virginia, ‘situate 
on the south side of York river.: It has the 
best harbour in the state for vessels of the 
largest size, and is 13 miles east of Williams- 
burgh. ght: 

YORKSHIRE, the largest county in Ene- 
Jand, bounded on the north’ by Westmorland 
and the bishopric of Durham, east by the Ger- 
man ocean, south by Lincolnshire, Noiting- 
hamshire, and Derbyshire, south-west by Che- 
shire, west by Lancashire, and north-west by 
Westmorland, It extends 90 miles from north 
to south, and 115 from east to west, and con- 
tains 3,698,337 acres. From its great extent 
it has been divided into three ridings, called 
the North, East, and West; and is subdivided 
into 26 wapentakes, and 563 parishes; has one 
city and 60 market-towns, and sends 30 mem- 
bers to parliament. The number of inhabit. 
ants in 1801 was 858,892, and in 18!1 was 
978,559. (See PopuLation.) The air and 
soil of this extensive county vary extremely. 
The east riding is less healthy than the others; 
but this inconvenience decreases in proportion 
as the county recedes from the sea, On the 


commodities 
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hilly parts of this riding, especially in what is 
called the York wolds, the soil is generally 
barren, dry, and sandy; but great numbers of 
Jean sheep are sold hence, and sept into other 
parts to be fattened. ‘The west riding, which 
is much the largest, enjoys a sharp but healthy 
air, and the land on the western side is hilly, 
stony, and not very fruitfal; but the interme- 
diate valleys consist of much good arable 
_ ground, and pasture for the largest cattle. It 
also produces iron, coal, lime, jet, alum, 
horses, and goats. Here the clothing manu- 
factures principally fourish. The north rid- 
ing, In general, exceeds the other two in the 
_salubrity of the air. The worst parts breed 
Jean cattle; but, on the sides of the hills, in 
the valleys and plains, it produces good corn, 
and rich pastures for Jarge cattle Richmond- 
shire, on the north-west of this riding, was 
formerly a county of itself; here many lead 
mines are worked to great advantage. In 
Yorkshire likewise are the distriets of Holder- 
ness, on the borders of the Humber; Cleve- 
and, on the confines of Durham; and Craven, 
on the borders of Westmorland and Lanca- 
shire. In this last district are three of the 
highest hijls in England, named Whernside, 
ingleborough, and Pennygant, which form a 
sort o: triangle from their tops, at the distances 
of about five, six, and eight miles, while their 
monstrous bases nearly unite. The principal 
rivers are the Quse, Dea. Derwent, Calder, 
Aire, Warf, Nidd, Ure, and Hull, and they 
all terminate in the Humber, which enters 
the German ocean, between Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. 

YORKSHIRE 
-CULA. 

YO-TCHEOUD, a city of China, of the first 
yank, in Hou-quang. It is seated on the river 
Kian-ku, and on the lake Tong-ting, which is 
more than 70 leagues in circuit. ‘The great 
number of barks and merchandise that are 
brought hither render it one of the richest 
cities of the empire; and the country round is 
full of different kinds of orange and lemon 
trees, It is 700 miles south by west of Peking. 
Lon. 112. 35 E. Lat. 29. 23 N. 

YOU. pronoun, (eop, ruh, Saxon; of Se, 
ye.) 1. The oblique case of ye (Ephesians). 
2. It is used in the nominative (Dryden). 3. 
It is the ceremonial word for the second per- 
son singular, and is always used, except in so- 
_Jemn language (Pope). 

YOUGHAL, a borough and seaport of Ire- 
land, in the county of Cork. © It is surrounded 
“by walls, and has a commodious harbour, with 
a well-defended quay. It has a manufacture 
of earthen ware, and is seated on the side of a 
hill, on a bay of its name, 28 miles east by 
north of Cork. Lon. 8..10 W. Lat. 51. 
49 N. 

YOUNG. a. (ong, yeong, Saxon ; jong, 
Dutch.) 1. Being in the first part of life ; not 
old (Cowley). 2. Ignorant; weak (Shak- 

Speare). 
_. Youne. s. The offspring of animals col- 
lectively (Milton). HS 


SANICLE. See Piveur- 


Wome 


Youne (Dr. Edward), was the son of a 
clergyman of the same name, and was born 
about the year 1679. When sufficiently qua- 
lified, he was matriculated into All Souls col- 
lege, Oxford; and designing to follow the civil 
law, he took a degree in that profession. In 
this situation he wrote his poems called the 
Last Day, published in 1704; which coming 
from a layman gave universal satisfaction: this 
was soon after followed by another, entitled, 
the Force of Religion, or Vanquished Love. 
These productions gained him a respectable 
acguaintance; he was intimate with Addison, 
and thus became one of the writers of the 
Spectator: but the turn of his mind leading 
him to the church, he took orders, was made 
one of the king’s chaplains, and obtained the 
living of Welwyn in Hertfordshire, worth 
about 5001. per annum, but he never rose to 
higher_preferment. For some years before the 
death of the late Prince of Wales, Dr. Young 
attended his court pretty constantly ; but upon 
his decease all his hopes of church preferment 
vanished : however, upon the death of Dr. 
Hales, he was taken into the service of the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, and succeeded 
him as her privy chaplain. When aie far 
advanced in life he married. the lady Elizabeth 
Lee, daughter of the late earl of Lichfield. 
This lady was a widow, and had an amiable 
son and daughter, who both died young. 
What he felt for their loss, as well as for that 
of his wife, is finely expressed in his Night 
Thoughts, in which the young lady is charac- 
terised under the name of Narcissa; her bro- 
ther by that of Philander. «He wrote three 
tragedies, The Revenge, Busiris, and The Bro- 
thers. His satires, called Love of Fame the 
universal Passion, are by many esteemed his 
principal performance ; though Swift said the 
poet should have been either more angry or 
more merry: they have been characterised as a 
string of epigrams written on one subject, that 
tire the reader before he gets through them. 
His Complaint, or Night Thoughts, exhibit 
him as a moral and melancholy poet, and are 
esteemed his master-piece. They form a 
species of pony peculiarly his own, and in 
which he has been unrivalled by all those 
who attempted to write in this manner. They 
were written under the recent pressure of his 
sorrow for the loss of his wife, daughter, and 
son-in-law; they are addressed to Lorenzo, 
a man of pleasure and the world, and who, as 
it is insinuated by some, is his own son, but 
then labouring under his father’s displeasure. 
As a prose-writer, he arraigned the prevailing: 
manners of his time, in a work called the 
Centaur not Fabulous; and when he was 
above 80 years of age, published Conjectures 
on Original Composition. He published some 
other pieces; and the whole o his works are 
collected in 4.and 5 vols. 12mo. Dr. Young’s 
turn of mind was naturally solemn ; yet, not- 
withstanding this gloominess of temper, he 
was fond of innocent sports and amusement. 
He instituted an assembly and a bowling- 
green in the parish of which. he was rector, 
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and often promoted thie gaiety of the company 
in person, 
and ever levelled at those who testified any con- 
tempt for decency and religion. One Sunday 
preaching in office at St. James’s, he found, 
that though he strove to make his audience 
attentive, he could not prevail. Upon which 
his pity for thei: folly got the better of all de- 
corum, and he sat back in the pulpit and burst 
Into a flood of tears, ‘Towards the latter part 
of life he knew his own infirmities, and suf- 
fered himself to be in pupilage to his house- 
keeper; for he considered that, at a certain 
time of life, the second: childhood of age de- 
manded its wonited protection. 


He died in 1765. ** Nature (says Mr. Stock- 


dale) had bestowed on Young an’ exuberant, 
vigorous, and original genius. It was boundless 


in its versatility; it was inexhaustible in its re- 
sources. But its uncommon and splendid 
qualities were darkened and dishonoured by 
their opposite characteristics. He has left us 
many proofs that he could be extremely inju- 
dicious ; his taste. was extremely vitiated. He 
often tires us with what L can term no better 
than poetical tricks or legerdemain. . He is apt 
to prolong a forcible and shining thought to 
its debility and its death, by an Ovidian re- 
dundance and puerility ; and he seems to have 
exerted the whole strength and grasp of his 
mind to unite remote images and thoughts, 
which could never have been associated but 
by the most elaborate affectation» By an over- 
heated fancy breaking through every pale of 
judgment, he sometimes loses himself in 
fustian, when he imagines that he has attained 
sublimity.” 
_ Ifthe commendation had been rendered a 
little more prominent, and the censure had 
occupied a rather smaller portion, in the pre- 
ceding picture, it would have been exactly as 
we should wish to draw it. 

YOU’NGISH. a. (from young ) Somewhat 
young (Tatler). 

YOUINGLING. s. (yeongling, Saxon.) 
Any creature in the first part of life (Brown). 

YOU/NGLY. ad. (from young.) 1. Early 
in life (Shakspeare). 2. Ignorantly ; weakly. 


YOU'NGSTER. Youfnxer. s. (from’ 
young.) A young person (Prior). 

YOUNGTH. s. (from young.) Youth: 
obsolete (Spenser). 

YOUR. pronoun. (eopen, Saxon.) 1. Be- 


longing to you (Pope). 2. Yours is used 
when the substantive goes before, or is under- 
stood: as, this is your book, this book is yours 
(Shakspeare). 

YOURSE'LF. s. (your and self.) You, 
even you: ye, not others (Shakspeare). 

YOUTH. s. (yeosus, Saxon.) 1. The 
part of life dneesedine to childhood and adole- 
scence (Arbuthnot). 2. A young man (Dry- 
den). 3. Young men. Collectively (Ben 
Jonson). 

YOU'THFUL. a. (youth and full.) 1. 
Young (Dryden). 2. Suitable to the first 
part of life (Pope). 3. Vigorous, as in youth 
( Beniley). ; 


His wit was generally poignant, 


YUN 
YOU/THFULLY. ad. In a youthful man-. 


er. 
YOU'THLY. a. (from youth.) 
early in life’: obsolete (Spenser), 
~ YOU/THY. a. (from youth.) 
youthful. A bad word (Specéa‘or). 
YPIGHT. participle. (y and pight, from 
pitch.) Fixed (Spenser). | 
_Y¥PRES, a fortified city of the Netherlands, 
in Flanders, and a bishop's see. It has con- 
siderable manufactures of cloth and serges, 
which are the principal articles of its com- 
merce. ‘There is also a,large fair every year in 


n 


_ Young ;- 


Young ; 


‘Lent. It is seated in a fertile plain on the 


river Ypre. Lon. 2.48 E, Lat. 50. 51 N. 
YSENDYCK, a strong town of Dutch 


‘Flanders, in the isle of Calsand, seated on a 


branch of the river Scheld, called Blie, eight 
miles east of Sluys, and 18 N.W. of Ghent. 
Lon. 3:38 E. Lat. 51. 20 N. 3 | 

~YSSELBURG, a town of Dutch Guelder- 


-land,. twelve miles east of Cleves, and 22 N.E, 


of Gueldres.. Lon. 6.15 E. Lat. 51.42 N. 

YSSELMOND, an island of Holland, 
situate between the Merwe on the north, and - 
another branch of the Maese‘on the south. It - 
has a town of the same name, near three miles 
west of Rotterdam. 

YESSELSTEIN, a town of the United 
Provinces, in Holland, with a castle, seated 
cn the river Yssel, five miles S.W. of Utrecht. 
Lon..5.5E. Lat. 52.7 N. 

YSTAD, or YpstaD, a seaport of Sweden, 
in the province of Schonen, 20 miles S.E. of 
Lund. Lon. 13.44 E. Lat. 55.22 N, 

YTTROTANTALITE, in mineralogy, a 
species of TanTaLium ; which see. . 

YUCCA, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order monogynia. Corol cam- 
panulate, spreading; styleless; capsule three- 
celled. Four species; shrubs of the West Indies 
or America. All of them are cultivated. 

1. Y. gloriosa. Common Adam’s needle. 

2. Y. filamentosa. Thready Virginian yucca. 

3. Y. aloefolia. Aloe-leaved yucca. 

4. Y.draconis. Dragon-tree-leaved yucca. 

YVERDUN, a strong town of Swisserland, 
in the Pays de Vaud, capital of a bailiwie of 
the same name, with a castle, a college, and a — 
hospital. Near the town is a sulphurous spring, 
with a commodious bathing-house. The prin- 
cipal trade is in wine, and merchandise passing 
between Germany, Italy, and France. It has 
some remains of Roman antiquities, and stands 
on the lake of Neuchatel, at the influx of the 
Orbe and Thiele, 38 miles W.S.W. of Bern. 
Lon. 6 59 E. Lat. 46. 44 N. 

YULE. s. (geol, yeol, yehul, Sax.) The 


' time of Christmas. : 


YUMA, or Lone IsxLanp, one of the Ba- 
hama islands, in the West Indies, lying to the 
north of the east end of Cuba, ‘and its north 
part under the tropic of Cancer. It is seventy — 
miles in length, and ten in breadth _ . 

YUMETOS, a cluster of small islands, 
among the Bahama islands, lying to the S W. 
of Yuma. on 

“YUNG-NING, a city of China, of the 
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first rank, at the north extremily of the pro- 
vince of Yun-nan, on the borders of Tibet, 
230 miles N.N.W. of Yun-nan. Lon, 100. 
24E. Lat. 27.50N. 

Yune-pz, a, city of China, of the first 
yank, in the province of Yun-nan, 170 miles 
N.W. of Yun-nan. Lon. 100.34 E, Lat. 26. 
44N. 

Yune-pine, acity of China, of the first 
yank, in Pe-tche-li, ona river that enters the 
zulf of Leao-tong. Near it stands the fort 
~Chun-hail, which is the key of the province of 
Leao-tong. This fort is near the beginning 


of the great wall, which is built, for a league’ 


together, in a boggy marsh, from the bulwark 
to the sea. Yung-ping is 115 miles east of 
Peking. Lon. 108.34 EK, Lat. 39. 55 N.’ 
YUNX, Wry-neck. In zoology, a genus 
of the class aves, order pi¢e. Bill smoothish, 
_ pointed, a little incurved, weak ; nostrils con- 
cave, naked; tongue very long, smooth, worm- 
shaped, armed at the point; tail-feathers ten, 
flexible; feet climbers. One species only, Y. 
torquilla; grey,varied with brown and blackish ; 
belly reddish-white, with blackish spots ; tail- 
feathers waved with black spots, streaks, and 

bars. . 

_ This genus is not numerous. The indivi- 
_ duals are no where found in flocks: they arrive 
inthe month of May, a little before the cuckoos, 
and are considered as the harbingers of that 
bird. Their food is the same, and their man- 
ners pretty similar to those of the woodpecker. 
They have received their English name from 
their awkward contorsions of the head and 
neck backward and forward, like the undulat- 
ing motions of a reptile. The bill and toes of 
the wryneck resemble those of the woodpecker, 
and demonstrate fts near affinity to that tribe. 
It has, however, always been cousidered by 
naturalists as forming a separate family. It is 

about the size of a lark; plumage a mixture of 


\ 
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grey, black, and tawny, in waves and strokes 
so finely mingled and contrasted, as to produce 
a rich penciling, even of these sombre colours, 

The wryneck has been compared to the 
woodcock, in its hues; but it is much more 
variegated. Its tints arewnore lively and dis- 
tinct ; and its feathers softer to the touch. 
When perched, it stands so erect, that it seems 
bent backwards. It retires into the trunk of 
a tree to rest; but does not gnaw it, like the 
woodpecker, Ants, which are the chief food 
of this bird, are not taken by the beak, but 
stabbed with the sharp point of its tongue, and 
thus drawn into the mouth. The nest is in 
the holes of rotten trees, which these birds 
line with dust. Their eggs are from eight to 
ten, and as white as ivory. The female, during 
incubation, and the young, are both fed by the ~ 
male. The brood is commonly hatehed about 
the middle of June. The young are soon ca~ 
pable of providing for themselves; when they 
all disperse, without shewing the smallest at- 
tachment to their parents, or to each other. 

The food of these birds being ants and other 
insects, and therefore not easily procured, it is 
hardly possible to keep them in a cage. The 
few experiments that have been made to do- 
mesticate the wryneck have been unsuccess~ 
ful. It dices with hunger, rather than submit 
to taste any other species of food. About the 
end of summer it grows remarkably fat, and 
is then said to be excellent eating. It has, in 
some parts, been called an ortolan, from its 
resemblance to that delicate bird... The bird- 
catchers take a few of them before their de- 
parture, in the beginning of September, and 
bring them to account in the London market. 
There is a variety of a rusty colour with trans- 
verse spots, beneath whitish with longitudinal 
yellow streaks. 

YUX, the name sometimes given to the 
hiccough. 
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7, The last letter in the alphabet, and one of 
#44 the double consonants, both zmong the 
Latins and Greeks. Hae 

Its pronunciation is much more soft and ob- 
tuse than that of the x; which makes Quinti- 
lian call it jucundissima, and dulcissima, Ne- 
verthéless the sound was not always the same 
as jt is now; which is but, as it were, half 
that of an s: or that, expressed by its name 
azzard or shard, of an s uttered with closer 
compression of the palate by the tongue, as 
Freese, froze. . 

It had something originally in it of the d; 
but only what sounded very smoothly: thus, 
Mezentius was pronounced as if it had been 
Medsentius, &c. , 

The Z had also an affinity with the g: thus 
Capella; z a.Grecis venit, liceé ettum rps 
primo g Greca utebaniur. 

Z begins no word originally English ; al- 
though it is found in the Saxon alphabets, set 
down by grammarians, it is read in no word 
originally Teutonic (Jo/nson). 

Z was also a numeral letter, signifying twa 
thousand ;. according to the verse: © . 


Ultima Z tenens, finem bis mille tenelat. 
When a dash was added at the top, Z, it sig- 


nified two thousand times a thousand. 

This letter formerly stood as a mark for seve- 
ra] sorts of weights, Sometimes it signified an 
ounce and half, and very frequently it stood for 
half an ounce: sometimes for the eighth part 
of an ounce, that is, adram Troy-weight; and 
it has in earlier times been used to express the 
third part of an ounce, or eight scruples. 

On French coins Z denotes those struck at 
Grenoble. 

ZZ ; these letters were used by some of the 


ancient physicians, to express myrrh. At pre- 


sent they are often used to signify zinziber, or 
ginger. | 

ZAARA. See-ZaHAaRa. 

ZABULON (anc. geog.), one of the twelve 
tribes: bounded on the north by the tribes of 
Asher and Napthali; on the east by the sea of 
Galilee; on the south by the tribe of Issachar 
or the brook Cison, which ran between both; 
on the west by the Mediterranean ; so that it 
touched two seas, or was bimarous. 

ZABULON (anc. geog.), a very strong town 
in the tribe of that name, on the Mediterrane- 
an, surnamed of men, near Ptolemais: its vici- 
nity to which makes it probable that it was 
also Chabulon, unless either name is a faulty 
reading in Josephus: distant about 60 stadia 
from Ptolemais. 
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ZACINTHA, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia squalis, 
Receptacle naked; seeds of the margin inearv- 
ed, of the cenire straight; down very short, 
somewhat feathery ; calyx invested with meme 
branaceous scales. One species, a native of 
Ttaly and the Levant, 

ZACYNTHUS, accompanied Hercules 
when he went into Spain to destroy Geryon. 
He was enirusted with the care of Geryon’s 
flocks by the hero, and ordered to conduct them 
to ‘Thebes. As he went on his journey, he — 
was bit by a serpent, and some time after died, 
His companions carried his body away, and - 
buried it in an island of the Jonian sea, which 
from that time was called Zacynthus, now 
called Zanthe. It is situate at the south of 
Cephalenia, and @t the west of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and is about 60“miles in circumfer- 
ence, 

ZAFFRE, is the oxyd of cobalt, employed 
for painting pottery ware and porcelain of a 
blue colour. The method of preparing it is as 
follows: the cobalt taken out of the mine is — 
broken with hammers into pieces about the 
fize of ahen’s egg: and the stony involucrum, 
with such other heterogeneous matters as are 
distinguishable by the eye, are separated as 
much as possible. The chosen mineral is 
then pounded in stamping mills, and sifted 
through brass wire sieves, The lighter parts 
are washed off by water, and it is afterwards 
put into a large Aaisboutamied arched furnace, 
resembling a aie oven, where the flame of 
the wood reverberates upon the ore; which ig 
occasionally stirred and turned with long- 
handled iron hooks or rakes; and the process 
is continued till it ceases to emit any fumes. 
The oven or furnace is terminated by a long 
horizontal gallery, which serves for a chimney; 
in which the arsenic, naturally mixed with the 
ore, sublimes. If the ore contains a little bis- 
muth, as this semi-metal is very fusible, it is 
collected at the bottom of the furnace. “The 
cobalt remains in the state of a dark grey oxyd, © 
and is called zaffre. “One hundred pounds of 
the cobalt ore lose 20 and even 30 per cent. 
during this operation, which is continued 4 or 
even Q hours, according to the quality of the 
ore. The roasted ore being taken out from the 
furnace, such parts as are concreted into lumps 
are pounded and sifted afresh. Zaffre, in com- 
merce, is never pure, being mixed with two or 
rather three parts of powdered flints. A pro- 
per quantity of the best sort of these, after being 
ignited in a furnace, are thrown into water to 
render them friable, and more easily reduced to 
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powder; which, being sifted, is mixed with 
the zaflre, according to the before-mentioned 
dose; and the mixture is put into casks, after 
being moistened with water, This oxyd, fused 
with three parts of sand, and one of pot-ash, 
furms a blue glass; which, {when pounded, 
sifted, and afterwards ground in mills, mcluded 
in large casks, forms smalt. 

The blue of zaffre is the most solid and fixed 
ofall the colours that can be employed in vitri- 
fication. It suffers no change from the most 
violent fire. Itis successfully employed to give 
shades of blue to enamels, and to the crystal} 
glasses made in imitation of some opaque and 
transparent precious stones, as the lapis lazuli, 
os prs the sapphire, and others of this 
_kind. 

ZAGARA, a famous mountain of Turkey 
in Europe, in Livadia, on the gulf of Corinth, 
near mount Parnassus, and almost always 
covered with snow. It was the ancient Heli- 
con, from which issued the fountain Hippo- 
crene, and was sacred to the Muses, who had 
here a temple. 

/ ZAGRAD, a strong town of Sclavonia, 
capital of a county of the same name, with a 
bishop’s see. It is seated on the Save, 25 
miles N.E. of Carlstadt, and 137 S.W. of 
Boda. Lon. 15.41 E. Lat. 46. 20 N. 

__ ZAHARA, a strong town of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, seated on a craggy roek, and defended 
by a citadel. Tt is 47 miles S.E. of Seville. 
Ton. 4.55 W. Lat. 36.52 N. 

- ZawaRA, or the Desert, a vast country 
of Africa, bounded on the N. by Barbary, on 
the E. by Fezzan and Cashna, on the S. by 
Tombuctoo, and on the W. by the Atlantic 
ocean. ‘Thé air.is very hot, but wholesome to 
the natives, The soil is generally sandy and 
barren, insomuch that the caravans crossing it 
to and from Negroland are often reduced to 
great extremities. The inhabitants are wild 
and ignorant. ‘They have a number of petty 
princes; and the Mahometan religion is pro- 
fessed throughout the country. 

ZAIN, in the manage, the French appella- 

tion for a horse of a dark colour, neither grey 
nor white, and without any white spot or mark 
upon him. 
_ ZAIRE, a river of Congo, which rises in the 
kingdom of Matamba, flows N. to the extreme 
borders of Congo, where it turns to the W. 
then separates the kingdoms of Loango and 
Congo proper, and enters the Atlantic ocean 
below Sogno. | 

ZALEUCUS, a law-giver of the Locrians 
‘in Italy, and one of the disciples of Pythagoras, 
650 B,C. He attempted to enforce his laws 
more by inspiring shame than dread. He had 
decreed, that a person guilty of adultery should 
lose his eyes; being shortly after informed that 
his son was an adulterer, he ordered the law to 
be executed. The people interfered, but Za- 
Jeucus resisted, and rather than violate his own 
institutions, he commanded one of his own eyes 
‘and one of those of his son to be put ont. 
 ZAMA, or ZAGMA, a town of Numidia, 
eelebrated for the victory which Scipio obtain~ 
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ed there over Annibal, B.C. 202. Metellus 
besieged it, and was obliged to retire with great 
loss. After Juba’s death it was destroyed by 
the Romans. * 

ZAMIA, in botany, a genus of the class dice 
cia, order polyandria. Male: ament cone-like, 
the scales covered underneath with pollen, Fe- 
male: ament cone-like, with scales at each 
margin; berry solitary. Five species, natives 
of the Cape, West Indies, or America. 

ZAMORA, a strong town of Spain, in 
Leon, and a bishop’s see. . In its environs fine 
turquois stones are found. It is seated.on a hill, 
on the river Douero, over which is a bridge, 
32 miles north by west of Salamanca, and 146 
north-west of Madrid. Lon.5.56 W. Lat. 
41.50 N. ; 

ZAMORA, a town of Peru, in the audience 
of Quito. In the neighbourhood are rich 
mines of gold. It is seated near the Andes, 
230 miles south of Quito.. Lon. 78. 20 W. 
Lat. 4.65. . 

ZAMORA, a town of Mexico, in the province 
of Guadalajara, 40 miles S.E. of Guadalajara. 
Lon. 103. 30 W. Lat. 20. 52 N. 

ZANFARA, a kingdom of Negroland, to 
the S. of Zegzeg, between Cassina and Bornou. 
The inhabitants are tall in stature, of a very 
black complexion, with broad faces, and sa- 
vage dispositions, The capital, of the same 
name, stands on a river that forms a lake N. of 
Ghana, and thens flows through that city into 
the Niger. It is 230 miles N.E. of Ghana, 
and 450 W.S.W. of Bornou. Lon. 16. 0.E. 
Lat. 18. 30 N. 

ZLANGUEBAR, a country on the E. coast 
of Africa, between 3 N. and gS. lat. Itin- 
cludes several petty kingdoms, in which the 
Portuguese have settlements. The inhabitants 
are all blacks, with curled woolly hair; and, 
except those conyerted by the Portuguese, are 
either Mahometans or pagans, the latter much 
the more numerous. ‘The principal territories 
are Jubo, Melinda, Mombaza, and Quiola. 
The Portuguese trade for slaves, ivory, gold, 
ostriches feathers, wax, and drugs. The in- 
land country is represented as lying low, and 
intersected with woods, forests, marshes, lakes, 
and rivers, the latter, for the most part, cover- 
ed with weeds and thickets; ail which so stag- 
nate the air, that the products of the earth are 
corrupted, and the inhabitants sickly and indo- 
lent. But here are rich mines of gold, easily 
got, by the help of which, grain, roois, fruits, 
&c. are purchased from other parts. 

ZANNICHELLIA. Pond-weed. In botany, 
a genus of the class mencecia, order monan- 
dria, Males calyxless; corolless; filament 
one, long, erect; anthers ovate, erect. One 
species, Z. palustris, common to the ditches of 
our own country. 

ZANONIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
dicecia, order pentandria. Calyx three-leaved ; 
corol five-parted. Female: styles three; berry 
inferior, three-celled; seeds two. One spe- 
cies only, a native of Malabar. 

ZANTE, an. island of the Mediterranean, 
near the coast of tlie Morea, 19 miles 5.1. of 
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the island of Cephalonia, belonging to the 
‘Venetians. Tt is about 24 miles in length, 
Wnd 12 in breadth, and very pleasant and. fer- 
tile; but its principal riches consist in cur- 
yants, with which it greatly abounds. They 
are cultivated in a very large plain, under the 
‘shelter’ of mountains on the shore of this is- 
land ; for which reason the sun has greater 
power to bring them to perfect maturity.. The 
town ealled Zante may contain near 20,000 
inhabitants; the whole island contains about 
40,000. The houses are low, on account of 
the frequent earthquakes, for scarce a year 
passes without one; however, they do no 
great damage. ‘The natives speak both Greek 
and Italian. There are very few Roman 
catholics among them; but they have a bishop 
as well as the Greeks. ‘This place has no for- 
tifications, but there is a fortress upon an emi~ 
nence planted with cannon. In one part of 
this island is a place which shakes when trod 
upon like a quagmire; and a spring which 
throws out a great deal of bitumen, especially 
-at the time of an earthquake. It serves instead 
of pitch to pay the bottoms of the ships, and 
about 100 barrels'in a year are used for this 
purpose. There are about 50 villages in the 
island ; but’no other large town beside Zante. 
Tt is seated on the eastern side of the island, and 
has a good harbour. Lon. 20.50 E. Lat. 37. 


43. N. ; 
ZANTHOXILUM. See XanTHOXILuUM, 
ZA‘NY.s. One employed to raise laughter 

by his gestures, actions, and speeches ; a merry 

andrew ; a buffoon (Donne). 

ZANZIBAR, an island of Africa, on the 
coast of Zanguebar, between the islands of 
‘Pemba and Monfia, with the title of a king- 
dom tributary to Portugal. It abounds in 
sugar-canes-and citrons. ‘The inhebitants are 
Mahometans. Lon. 38.25 E. Lat. 6.05. 

ZAPATA, a kind of feast or ceremony held 
in Italy, in the courts of certain prinees, on St. 
Nicholas’s day; wherein people. hide. presents 
in the shoes or slippers of those they would do 
honour to; in such a manner as may surprise 
them on the morrow when they come to dress ; 
being done in imitation of the practice of 
St: Nicholas, who used in the night-time to 
throw purses of money in at the windows to 
marry poor maids withal. 

ZARA, a strong city of Venetian Dalmatia, 
capital of a county of the same name, with an 
archbishop’s see, a citadel, and a harbour, It 
was formerly much more considerable, the cir- 
cumference of the walls being now but two 
miles, and the inhabitants not above 6000, 
Near the church, which the Greeks. call 
St, Helia, are two fluted columns of the Co- 
‘yinthian order, supposed to have been part of 
the temple of Juno. There.are fine paintings 
in the churches, done by the best masters ; 
and they pretend to have the body of St. Sime- 
on, brought from Judea, and kept in a shrine, 
with a crystal before it. Zara is seated on a 
emall peninsula, in the gulf of Venice, 80 miles 
S.W. of Jaiaza, and 150 S.E, of Venice. 
Lon. 16.6 E. Lat. 44.30 N, 
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 ¥ARENG, or Seczstaw, a town of Persia, 
the capital of the province of Segestan, cele+ 
.brated for its beautiful pottery. It is 220 miles 
W. of Candahar. .: RY 
ZARZA, an ancient and provincial name of 
the sarsaparilla. cae 
ZAW EH, a town of Persia, in the province 
of Khorasm, situate on the Tedjen, about 20 
miles from the Caspian sea, 80 miles N. of 
Mesched, and 135 N.N.E. of Astrabad. . 
ZBARAZ, a town of Poland, in Podolia, 
70 miles N, by W. of Kaminieck.. 0. |. 
ZBOROW, a town of Austrian: Poland, in 
the palatinate of Lemburg. Here, in 1649, 
John Casimir, king of Poland, with 20,000 
men, was attacked in his camp by 110,000 
Cossacs and Tartars, for three days successively, . 
but defended himself so bravely, that the latter 
were glad to consent to terms of accommo- 
dation. Zborow is 25 miles W. of Zbaraz, 


and 52 E. by S. of Lemburg. Lon, 25. 40. E. 


Lat. 49. 46. N. Aart ee 
ZEA. Maize. Indian corn. Turkey wheat, 
In botany, a genus of the class moneecia, order 
triandria.. Male: calyxa two-flowered glume ;. 
corol.a two-valved glume, awnless. Eem.: 
calyx a one-flowered glume; coro] a two= 
valyed glume; style one, pendulous, filiform ; 
seeds solitary, immersed in an oblong receps 
tacle. ‘lwo species. 
1, Z. curaguf Leaves serrate. A native of 
Chili. / 
2. Z. mays. Leaves very entire. A native 
of America... This is cultivated not only in 
America but in. many parts of Europe, espe 
cially in Italyand Germany. ‘There are many 
varieties, which differ in the colour of the 
grain, and are frequently raised in our gardens 
by way of curiosity, whereby the plant is welk 
known.* It isthe chief bread corn in some of 
the southern parts of America, but since the 
introduction of rice into Carolina it is but, 
little used'in the northern colonies. It makes 
a main part too of the food of the poor people 
in Italy and Germany. This is the sort. of 
wheat mentioned in the book of Ruth, where 
it is said that Boaz treated Ruth with parched 
ears of corn dipped in vinegar. This method 
of eating the rvasted ears of ‘Turkey wheat is 
still practised in the East; they gather in the 
ears when about half ripe, and having seorche 
them to their minds, eat-them with as much 
satisfaction as we do the best flour bread. . . © 
In several parts of South America they parch 
the ripe corn, never making it into bread, but 
grinding it’ between two stones, mix it with 
water in acalabash, andsoeat it. The Indians 
make a sort of drink from this grain, which 
they call bici. This liquor is very windy and 
intoxicating, and has nearly the taste of sout 
small beer: but they do not use it in common, 
.being too lazy to make it often; and therefore 
it is chiefly kept for the celebration of feasts 
and weddings, at which times they mostly get 
intolerably drunk with it. The manner of 
making this precious beverage is to steep @ 
parcel of corn in a vessel of water, tll it grows 
sour, then the old women, being provided with 
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ealabashes for the purpose, chew some grains 
of the corn in their mouths, and spitting it 
into the calabashes, empty them, spittle ‘and 
all, into the sour liquor, having’ previously 
drawn off the latter into another vessel. 
The chewed grain soon raises a fermentation, 
and when this ceases, the liquor is let off froni 
the dregs, and set by till wanted. In some of 
the islands in the South Sea, where each indi- 
vidual is his own lawgiver, it is no uncommon 
thing fora near relation to excuse a murderer, 
for a zood:drunken bout of ciri. 
ZEAL. 8. (iros, Greek; zelus, Lat.) Pas- 
sionate ardour for any person or cause. 
ZEALAND, ‘or Zee vanpb, an island of 
Denmark, of ‘a triangular ferm, 230 miles in 
circumference, and the largest of the isles be- 
longing to the king of Denmark. It lies at 
the entrance of the Baltic, having the Categat 
on the north; the Sound on the east, and the 
Great Belt on the west. >The coast is much 
“intersected by large bays; and within the 
country are several lakes, which, as well’ as the 
rivers, abound in fish.’ It is exceedingly fer- 
‘tile; producing grain of ‘all sorts, with excel- 
lent pasture, and in most parts plenty of wood. 
It is particularly famous for its breed of horses, 
Copenhagen is the capital of this island, and of 
the whole kingdom. — 
ZEALAND, a province of Holland, bounded 
on the north by the isles of Holland, east by 
Datch Brabant, south by Flanders, and west 
by the German ocean. It is composed of se- 
veral islands, the principal of which are Wal- 
cheren, Behawen and S. Beveland, Tolen, 
Duyveland, and Wolfersdike.- The inhabit- 
ants are at a great expence to defend themselves 
from encroachments of the sea, ‘in keeping up 
their dikes. The river Scheldt forms the most 
of these islands; and the soil of them is fruit- 
ful. The principal towns are Middleburgh 
and Flushing. . s 
ZEALAND (New), an island in the Pacifie 
“ocean, discovered by Tasman, in 1642. He 
traversed the east coast, from lat. 34 to 43 
south, and entered a strait ;* but being attacked 
by the natives, soon after he came to an anchor, 
in the place to which he gave. the name of 
Murderers bay, he did not go on shore. He 
called the country Staten Land, though it has 
been generally distinguished in our maps by 
the name of New Zealand. From the time of 
Tasman, the whole country, except that part 
of ‘the coast seen by him, remained altogether 
unknown, and was by many supposed to make 
‘part of a southern continent, till 1770, when it 
was circumnavigated by Cook, who found it to 
consist of two large islands, separated by a 
Strait four: or five leagues broad, to which-he 
gave hisowa name. On the west side of this 
strait is Queen Charlotte Sound, which was 
Made a principal place of rendezvous in his 
subsequent voyages. Along the coast are many 
small islands, and it-is indented by deep bays, 
affording excellent shelter.for shipping ;. and 
‘there are also seweral rivers capable of receiving 
Jarge vessels. _The southernmost island is for 
the most part mountainous and barren, as far 
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inland as the eye’can reach; but the land bor- 
dering on the sea-coast ig clothed thick with 
wood, almost down-to the water’s edge. The 
northernmost island has a much better appear- 
ance ; for the hills and mountains are covered 
with wood, and every valiey has a rivulet of 

excellent water. The soil of these valleys, aud 
the plains, of which there are many overgrown 
with wood, is in general light, but fertile: The 
winters are milder than in England, and the 
summers not hotter, thoagh more equally 
warm. ‘There are forests of vast extent, full 
of the straightest and largest timber, fit for 
builditigs of any kind. Wild celery, and a 
kind. of | cresses, ‘grow plentifully in almost 
every cove. Yams, sweet potatoes, and co- 
coas, are raised by cultivation, Cook, in 1773; 
planted several spots of ground with European 
garden seeds; and, in 1777, in several of these | 
spots, although totally neglected and overruri 
wy weeds, were found cabbages, onions, lecks, 
purslain, raddishes, mustard, &c. and a few 
fine potatoes, greatly improved by change of 
soil. In other places every thing had been 
rooted out to make room for temporary villages. 
The only quadrupeds are dogs and rats: the 
former are domestic, and for food; and the late 
ter, though not numerous, seem also to. be 
eaten. ‘The birds, like the vegetable produc: 
tions, are almost entirely peculiar to the coun- 
iry. Cook introduced European poultry, and; 
on his last visit, had the satisfaction to find them 
increased, both im a wild and domestic state, 
beyond all danger of being ever exterminated, 
Tne men are stout, well made, and fleshy ; 
but none of them corpulent, like the inhabit- 
ants of Otaheite ; and they are exceedingly vi- 
gorous and active. The women possess pecu- 
liar graces of form and person. ‘The bodies of 
both sexes are marked with black stains, called 
amoco, which is the same as tattowing at 
Otaheite. Their dress consists of an oblong 
garment, about five feet long and four broad: 
they bring two corners of it over their shoul- 
ders, and fasten it on the breast with the other 
part, which covers the body; and about the 
belly it is again tied with a girdle of mat. 


‘They. ornament. their heads with feathers, 


pearl-shells, bones, &c. The women some- 
times wear necklaces of shark’s teeth, or 
bunches of long beads made of bones or shells. 
Their houses are miserable lodging places; and 
their only furniture is a few small baskets, in 
which they put their fishing-hooks and other 
trifles. -Their food consists chiefly of fish ; 
and, instead of bread, they eat the root of a 
kind of fern, which they scorch. over the fire, 
and then beat with a stick till the dry outside 
falls off. Beside their dogs they also contrive 
to kill birds. Their cookery consists wholly 
in roasting and. baking, which. latter is per- 
formed in the same manner as at Otaheite. 
The women eat in common with the men, and 
theirmethod of feeding corresponds with the nas- 
tiness of their persons. From Cape Kidnappers, 
in lat. 39.°43. for upwards of eighty leagues 
to the northward, the people acknowledge one 
sovereign, called Teratu, and under him several 
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subotdinate chiefs, to whom great respect’ is 
paid; but whether his authority be hereditary 
or delegated is uncertain. This part of the 
coast. is much the most populous; tillage; 
weaving, aud the other arts of peace, being 
best known, aud most practised. ‘The canoes 
are more decorited, the plantattons more nu- 
merous, and the clothes and carving finer, than 
any where else: In other parts, they are scat- 
tered along the coast, in single families, or in 
larger tribes, and each in a state of perpetual 
hostility. For such continual wars, and the 
inhuman banquet that is the consequence of 
victory, amonga people in other respects mild 
and gentle, perhaps no better reason can be as« 
signed than what at first. originated in neces- 
sity, has been perpetuated by habit, and exas- 
perated by revenge. Upon the whole, there is 
little room to doubt that these people are can- 
nibals. These two islands lie between lat. 
34. and 48 S, and lon. 166, and 180 E. 

ZEALAND TEA (New). See PuiLapzL- 
PHUS. . 

ZEAILOT. s. (zeloteur, French ; grweng-) 
One passionately ardent in any cause (Sprat). 

ZEA!LOUS. a. (from zeal.) Ardently pas- 
sionate in any cause (Taylor). 

ZEA'LOUSLY. ad. (from zealous.) With 
passionate ardour (Swift). . e 

ZEA/LOUSNESS. s. (from zealous.) The 
quality of being zealous. 

ZEBID, a city of Arabia, in the province of 
Yemen. It was once very considerable, but 
its walls are demolished, and the present build- 
ings scarcely occupy the half of its ancient ex- 
tent. It is seated on a river, 16 miles from the 
Red sea, and 140 N. of Mocha, Lon. 44, 28 
E., Lat.15. 10 N. 

ZEBRA, in mastiology. See Equus, 

ZEBU, or Cesu, one of the Philippine is- 
‘Jands in the Indian ocean, between those of 
Leyte and Negro’s, It is 140 miles long and 
30 broad. 

ZEBU, in mastiology. See Bos, 

ZECHARIAH, one of the minor prophets, 
who prophesied in the reign of Darius Hystas- 
pes. The design of the first part of Zechariah’s 
prophecy, like that of his contemporary, Hag- 
gai, is to encourage the Jews to proceed with 
rebuilding the Temple, by giving them assur- 
ance of God’s aid and protection, From this 
he proceeds to foretel the glory of the Christian 
church (the true temple of God), under its 
great High-priest and Ruler, Jesus Christ; 
of whom Zerubbabel and Joshua were figures. 
He treats of his death, sufferings, and king- 
dom, in many particulars not mentioned by 
any other of the minor prophets. before him ; 
every thing relating to those great events be- 
coming more explicit, im proportion as their 
accomplishment drew nearer. His style, like 
that of Haggai, is for the most part prosaic, 
especially towards the beginning ; the last six 
chapters are more elevated ; for which reason, 
among others, these six chapters are, by many 
commentators, ascribed to the prophet Jere- 
miah. ¥ 

Mede, in hisremarks on Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 
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Epist. 31, says: ‘* It may seem thé Evatigelist 
would inform. us that those latter chapters as- 
cribed to Zachary (namely, the gth, 10th, 11th, 
&c.) are indeed the prophecies of Jeremy; 
and that the Jews had not rightly attributed — 
them. » Certainly, if a man weigh the contents _ 
of some of them, they should in all likelihood — 
be of an older date than the time of Zachary ; 
nanrely, before the captivity: for the subjects 
for some of them were scarce in being after. 
that timé. And the chapter, out of which 
St. Matthew quotes (ch: xi.); may seen? to. 
have somewhat much unsuitable with Za- 
chary’s time; as a prophecy of the destruction 
of the temple, then when he was to encourage 
them to build it: And how doth the sixth 
verse of that chapter suit with his time? There 
is no scriptare saith they are Zachary’s ; but 
there is scripture saith they are Jerémy’s, as 
this of the Evangelist. As fer their being 
joined to the prophecies of Zachaty, that proves — 
no more they are his, than the like adjoining of 
Agur’s proverbs to Solomon’s proves they are 
therefore Solomon’s; or, that all the psalms. 
are David’s, because joined in one volume with - 
David’s Psalms.” Bishop Kidder adopts the 
same opinion, aud employs it to silence the ob-= 
jection of the Jews against the supposed erro 
neous citation in Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. See Kids 
der’s Messias, part ii. cap. 3. p. 199, vol. ii. 
8vo. edition. See also Hammond on Hebrewsy 
vill. O; Newcome’s Minor Prophets; and 
Smith’s valuable little work on the Writings of 
the Prophets. ? 

ZECHIN. See Sequin. . 

ZED, the name of the letter z. . 

ZEDIC, a town of Barbary, principal place 
of a district, in the country of Tripoli. It is 
seated on a bay of the Mediterranean, to which | 
it gives name, 180 miles E.S.E. of Tripoli. 

ZEDOARIA. (vox sinensis.) doary. 
The roots of this plant, the amomum zedoaria 
of Linnéus, are brought to us in long pieces 
about the thickness of the little finger, two or 
three inches in length, bent, rough, and-an- 
gular, or in roundish pieces about an inch in 
diameter, of an ash colour on the outside, and 
white within. ‘They have an agreeable came 
phoraceous smell, and a bitterish aromatic 
taste. Though formerly much esteemed against 
rheumatic affections, they are at present 


thought to possess very little medicinal powers, 


although they have a place in the confectio 
aromatica of the London Pharmacopeeia. See 
AMOMUM., | 

ZEGEDIN, or Szecep, a strong town of 
Hungary, situate near the confluence of the. 
Maros and Theisse, 60 miles N.W. of Temes- 
war, and 68 N. of Belgrade. Lon. 21. 5 Ee 
Lat.46.8N. . a 

ZEGZEG, a kingdom of Negroland, lying 
on the river Niger, by which it is separated, 
on the north, from the empire of Cashna. Ow 
the east it is bounded by Zanfara, on the south 
by Benin, and on the west byunknown desarts, 
It consists partly of plains and partly of 
mountains. The latter are extremely cold, 


while the former aze intoletably hot; but 
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abound with water, and are exceedingly fruit-> 


ul. | 

ZEIGUHENHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
the landgravate of Hesse Cassel, 30 miles S. of 
Cassel. Lon. 9. 19 E. Lat. 50.59 N. 

ZEITZ, a towii of Upper Saxony, in the 
duchy of Naumburg, with a -castie, and a 
well-frequented college. It is seated on the 
Ester, 25 miles S.W. of Leipsick, and 45 E, 
ef Erfurt. Lon. i¢g.8 E. Lat. 50.50 N. 

ZELL, a town of Lower Saxony, capital of 
a duchy of the same name, which devolved to 
the house of Hanover by marriage, It is sur- 
sounded by ditches and ramparts, on which 
are planted chesnut and lime-trees. It is a 
small town, without trade or manufactures ; 
but the high courts of appeal for all the terri- 
tories of the electoral house of Brunswick Lu- 
menburg are held here, and the inhabitants de- 
rive their principal means of subsistence from 
this circumstance. The castle, a stately build- 
ing, surrounded by a moat, was formerly the 
residence of the dukes of Zell; and was re- 
pos by George III. king of Great Britain, 
for the residence of his unfortunate sister, the 
~gueen of Denmark, who died here. In 1757 
the French reduced the suburbs of Zell to 
ashes, and even set fire to the orphan hospital, 
in which a great number of helpless ohildtet 
are said to have perished. Zell is seated on 
the Aller, 31 miles N.W. of Brunswick, and 
47 S..by W. of Lunenburg. Lon. 10. 12 E. 
Lat. 52. 49 N. . 

ZELL, an imperial town of Suabia, seated 
on the Kintzig, 28 miles S. of Baden, and 52 
SE of Stutgard. Lon. 8.8 E. Lat. 48. 
22 N. . 

ZEMBLA (Nova), a very large island ly- 


ing in the Northern oeean, to the north of 


Russia, from which it is separated by the strait - 


of Waigate. It has no inhabitants except wild 
beasts, particularly white foxes and bears. In 
1595 a Dutch vessel was cast away on the 
coast, and the ship’s company were obliged to 
winter here; but they did not see the sun from 
the fourth of November to the beginning of 
February, and had great difficulty to keep 
themselves from being frozen to death, 

ZEMINDAR. See HinpusTan. 

END, or Zenpavesta, a book ascribed 
to Zoroaster, and containing his pretended re- 
velations; which the ancient Magicians and 
modern Persees, called also Gaurs, observe and ‘ 
reverence in the same manner as the Christians 
do the Bible, and the Mahometans the Koran, 
making it the sole rule both of their faith and 
manners. ‘The word, it is said, originally sig- 
nifies any instrument for kindling fire, and is 
applied to this book to denote its aptitude for 
kindling the flame of religion in the hearts of 
those who read it. 

The Zend contains a reformed system of 
Magianism; teaching that there is a Supreme 
Being, eternal, self-existent, and independent, 
who created both light and darkness, out of 


which he made all other things; that these. 


are in a state of conflict, which will continue 
till the end of the world; that then there shall 


-. 
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be a general resurrection and judgment; ard 
that just retributions shall be rendered unto 
men according to their works; that the angel 
of darkness with his followers shall be cen- 
signed to a place of everlasting darkness and 
punishment, and the angel of light with his. 
disciples introduced into a state of everlasting 
light and happiness; after which light and 
darkness shall no more interfere with each 
other, The Zend also enjoins the constant 
maintenance of sacred fires, and fire-temples, 
for religious worship; the distinction of clean 
and unclean beasts; the payment of tithes to 
priests, which are to be of one family or tribe; 
a multitude of washings and purifications, res 
sembling those of the Jewish law; and a vas 
riety of rules and exhortations for the exercise 
of benevolence and charity. In this book there | 
are many passages evidently taken out of the 

Scriptures of the Old Testament, particularly 

out of the Psalins of David. Moreover, Dr. 

Baumgarten asserts, that this work contains 

doctrines, opinions, and facts, actually borrowed 

from the Jews, Christians, and Mahometans ; 

whence, and from other circumstances, he 
concludes that both the history and writings of 
this prophet were probably invented in the 
later ages, when the fire-worshippers under the 
Mahometan government thought fit to vindi- 
eate their religion from the suspicion of idol« 
atry. mie or 

At whatever period the Zend may have been 
written, we are assured by Dr. Hyde that it is, 
in the pure old Persian language, and in the 
character, called Pelavi. Some parts of it 
contain the original text, and others viheieopiae 
sécond thoughts subjoined, for explaining 
more fully his doctrine. ‘These were occa- 
sioned by the opposition of adversaries, and un~ 
foreseen circumstances, which oceurred during 
the fabrication of the imposture. About 350 
years ago, when the old Persian language had 
become antiquated and little understood, one 
‘of the destours, or high-priests among the Per- 
sees, composed the Sadda, which is a compen- 
dium, in the vulgar or modern Persic tongue, 
of those parts of the Zend that relate to reli- 

ion, ora kind ef code of canons and precepts, 
isin from the theological writings of Zoro- 
aster, serving as an authoritative rule of faith 
and practice for his followers. This Sadda is 
written in a low kind of Persic verse, and, as 
Dr. Hyde inforins us, it is Lonorum et malorunt 
farrago, having many good and pious things, 
and others very superstitious and trifling. See 
Persees and ZoROASTER. 

ZENITH (Arabic), in astronomy, the ver-~ 
tical point, or a point in the heavens directly 
over our heads. The zenith is called the pole 
of the horizon, because it is ninety degrees di« 
stant from every point of that circle. _ ) 

ZENITH DISTANCE, is the complement of 
the altitude of the sun, star, or other object. 

ZENO (Eleates), an eminent Grecian phi- 
losopher, was born at Elea about 504 years 
before Christ. He was a zealous. friend of 
civil liberty, and is celebrated for his courageous 
and successful opposition to re but the. 
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inconsistency of the stories related by different 
writers concerning him in a great measure de- 
stroys their credit. He chose to reside in his 
small native city of Elea rather than at Athens, 
because it afforded freer scope to his inde- 
pendent and generous spirit, which could not 
easily submit to the restraints of authority. It 
is refated, that he vindicated the warmth with 
which he resented reproach, by saying, ‘* If 1 
were indifferent to censure, I should also be 
indifferent to praise.” The invention of the 
dialectic art has been improperly ascribed to 
Zeno; but there can be no doubt that this 
hilosopher, and other metaphysical disputants 
in the Eleatic sect, employed much ingenuity 
and subtlety in exhibiting examples of most of 
the logical arts, which were afterwards reduced 
to rule by Aristotle and others. If Seneca’s ac- 
count of this philosopher deserves credit, he 
reached the highest point of scepticism, and 

denied the real existence of external objects. 
ZENO, another Greek philosopher of con- 
siderable eminence, was born at Citium in the 
isleof Cyprus. He was founder of the Stoics, 
a sect which had its name from that of a por- 
tico at Athens, where Zeno was accustomed 
to deliver his discourses. ‘The father of our 
philosopher was a merchant, but readily second- 
ed his son’s inclinations, and devoted htin to 
the pursuits of literature. In the way of busi- 
ness he had frequent occasion to visit Athens, 
where he purchased for his son several of the 
most renowned works of the celebrated Socratic 
philosophers. ‘These Zeno read with avidity, 
and determined to visit the city where'so much 
wisdom was found. Upon his first arrival in 
Athens, going accidentally into the shop of a 
bookseller, he took up the commentaries of 
Xenophon, with the perusal of which he was 
so much delighted, that he asked the bookseller 
where he might meet with such men. Crates, 
the cynic philosopher, was at that moment 
passing by; the bookseller pointed to him, and 
said, follow that man. He immediately be- 
came his disciple, but was soon dissatisfied with 
his doctrine, and joined himself to other philo- 
sophers, whose instructions wete more accord- 
ant to his way of thinking. Zeno staid long 
with no master; he studied under all the most 
celebrated teachers, with a view of collecting 
materials from various quattets fora new system 
of his own. ‘To this Polemo alluded when he 
saw Zeno coming into his school; ‘* Tam no 
stranger,” said he, ‘¢ to your Phenician arts, I 
perceive that your design is to creep slily into 
my garden, and steal away the fruit.” From 
this period Zeno avowed his intention of be- 
coming the founder of a new sect. The place 
which he chose for his school was the painted 


porch, the most famous in Athens. Zeno ex-_ 


celled in that kind of subtle reasoning which 
was in his time very popular. Hence his fol- 
lowers were very numerous, and from the high- 
est ranks in society. Among these was Anti- 
gonus Gonates, king of Macedon, who earnestly 
solicited him to go to his court.. He possessed 
so large a share of esteem among the Athenians, 
that on account of his integrity, they deposited 
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the keys of their citadel in his hands; they alse 
honoured him with a golden crown and a statue 
of brass. He lived to the age of 98, and at last, 
in cousequence of an accident, voluntarily put 
an end to his life. . : che 

ZEOLITE. See ZeoriTuus: 

ZEOLITHUS, in mineralegy, a genus of 
the class earths, order argillaceous. Consisting 
of a little alumina and a large proportion of 
silex, with frequently a little carbonat of lime, 
and a small quantity of oxyd of iron and water ; 
lightish, generally breaking into indeterminate 
fragments, parasitical, falling spontaneously 
into granular fragments ; soluble in nitric acid 
without effervescence, and often forming with 
it a gelatinous mass, easily frothing before the 
blowpipe and emitting a phosphorescent light, 
and melting into a white semitransparent ena- 
mel. Twenty-one species : the following are 
the chief. | 

1. Z. lamellosus. Lamellar zeolite. Stilbite. 
Solid, shining internally, white, with often a 
shade of’ red, diaphonous, lamellar, with the 
foliations undulate and brittle. Found in Ostro- 
goth and Iceland, sometimes breaking into 
crustosé fragments, and is rather hard. 

2. Z. fibrosus. Common zeolite. Meso- 
type. Solid, shining like mother of pearl, 
fibrous, with the fibres convergent. Found in 
Scotland and various other parts of Europe, in 
basalts, and in the lavas of Iceland, often ac- — 
companied with chalcedony, rarely in Hercy- 
nia: colour white, reddish, brownish, yellow, - 
or cinereous; lustre silky or pearly; refracts 
double, and absorbs water; when heated be- 
comes electric: specific gravity 2°0833 ; con- 
tains silex.53:00; alumina 57°00; lime 9°46; 
water 10°00. (Vauguelin.) 

3. Z. prismaticus, White, pellucid, shining, 
hardish, in four-sided prisms, the prisms rectan- 
gular or oblique-angled. © Found in the Feroe 
Islands, Iceland, Hercynia, and Jemtia; the 
prisms commonly very small. | 

4. Z. viridis. Phrenite. Phrenit. Apple-— 
green, hard, semi-pellucid, of a partly foliated, 
partly radiated texture; of a common form, of 
in that of a four-sided compressed prism. Found — 
in Scotland, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in — 
Dauphiny, sometimes so hard as to strike fire 
with ste and to admit a fine polish; crystals 
im groups and confused; when amorphous, 
presenting a foliated or striated texture: specific 
gravity 2°6097 to 2°6996; contains silex 43°83; 
alumina 30°33; lime 18°33; oxyd of iron 5°60; 
air and water 1:16. (Klaproth.) 

5. Z. cvanites. Cyanite. Sappure or sap- 
pare. Disthine. Very brittle, transparent ; 
shining, ponderous, hardish, striking fire with — 
steel, breaking transversely into long splinters, 
texture foliated in a radiate manner. Found 
in Scotland, on the Carpathian mountains, on 
St. Gothard’s near Lyons, in Siberia, Tran 
sylvania, and at Zitterthal, in Tyrol, generally 
in granite and gneiss rocks: colour winite, with 
shades of sky or Prussian-blue, sometimes blue 
ish-grey or yellowish-grey streaked with azure 
or deep-blue, often in spots reflecting a silvery” 
white: found in distinct lamellar concretiong, ” 
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which are in part atcumulated in grains, and 
feels somewhat greasy ; the primitive forms of 
its crystals a four-sided” oblique prism, but 
sometimes crystallized in discsiled prisins: spe- 
cific gravity from 3°517 to 3°622: contains 
aluinina 60 92; magnesia 13°25; silex 12°31; 
iron 5°48; lime 1°71. (Saussure.) 
_, There. is another species of this genus, . or 
which is at present allowed to rank as a species, 
“which has lately been discovered, and which 
from its containing a considerable quantity of 
soda, or natron, without any proportion of lime, 
‘has been denominated natrolite. There is, 
however, some degree of doubt among the 
ehemists whether this arrangement be correct. 
- « Zeolite (the Z. mesotype of Haiiy) and 
natrolite,” observes Mr. Smithson, Phil. Trans. 
1811, ‘¢ have been universally acknowledged to 
be species distinct from. each other, from Mr. 
Klaproth having discovered a considerable quan- 
tity of soda and no lime in the composition of 
the latter, while Mr. Vauquelin had not found 
any portion of either of the fixed alkalies, but a 
’ ees one of lime, in his analysis of zeo- 
ite. 
' «© The natrolite has been lately met with 
under a regular, crystalline form, and this form 
appears to be perfectly similar to that of zeolite ; 
_ but Mr. Haiiy has not judged himself watrant- 
ed by this circumstance to consider these two 
bodies as of the sanie species; because zeolite, 
he says, ¢ does not contain an atom of soda.’ 
_° Thad many years ago found soda in what I 
-‘eonsidered to be zeolites, which | had collected 
in the island of Staffa, having formed Glauber’s 
alt by treating them with sulphuric acid; and 
I have since repeatedly ascertained the presence 
of the same principle in similar stones from 
various other places; and Dr. Hutton and Dr. 
Kennedy had likewise detected soda in bodies, 
to which they gave the name of zeolite. 

‘«¢ There was, however, no certainty that the 
Subjects of any of these experiments were of 
the same nature as what Mr. Vauquelin had 
examined, or were of that species which Mr. 
Hiaity calls mesotype. 

_ © Mr, Haity was so obliging as to send me 
ately some specimens of minerals. There 
happened to be amongst them a cluster of zeo- 
lite 'in rectangular tetrahedral prisms, termi- 
hated by obtuse tetrahedral pyramids whose 
faces coincided with those of the prism. ‘These 
crystals were of a considerable size, and perfect- 
ly homogeneous, and labelled by himself « A7e- 
sotype pyramidée du depart. du Puy de Déme.’ 
J availed myself of this very favourable oppor- 
tunity, to ascertain whether the mesotype of 
Mr. Haity and natrolite did or did not differ 
in their’composition, and the results of the ex- 
periments have been entirely unfavourable to 
Cieit separation, as the following account of 
theni will show. 


‘*'Ten grains of this zeolite being kept red 
hot for five minutes lost 0°75 grains, and be- 
‘game opake and friable. In a second experi- 
trent, ten grains being exposed for ten minutes 
to a stronger fire, lost 0°95 grains, and consoli- 


Gated into a hard transparent state. 


“Ten grains of this zeolite, which had not 
been heated, were reduced to a fine powder, 


and diluted muriatic acid poured vpon it. On. 


standing some Hours, without any application © 
of heat, the zeolite entirely dissolved, and some 
hours after, the solution became a jelly: this 
jelly was evaporated to a dry state, and then 
made red hot. 

_ ‘* Water was repeatedly poured on to this 
ignited matter till nothing more could be ex 
tracted from it. ‘This solution was gently eva» 
porated to a dry state, and this residuum made 
slightly red hot. It then weighed 3-15 grains. 
It was muriat of soda. . pc 

“« The solution of this muriat of soda being 
tried with solutions of carbonat of ammonia 
and oxalic acid, did not afford the least preci= 
pitate, which would have happened had the 
zeolite contained any lime, as the muriat of 
lime would not have been decomposed by the 
ignition. ‘ 

*« The remaining matter, from which this 
muriat of soda had been extracted, was re- 
peatedly digested with marine acid, till all that 
was soluble was dissolved. What remained 
was silica, and, after being made red hot, 
weighed 49 grains. _ lie 

‘©The muriatic solution, which had been 
decanted off from the silica, was exhaled toa 
dry state, and the matter left made red hot, .I¢ 
was alumina, 

«© To diseover whether any magnesia was 
contained amongst this alumina, it was dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid, the solution evapo 
rated to a dry state, and ignited. Water did 
extract some saline matter from this ignited 
alumina, but it had not at all the appearance 
of sulphat of magnesia, and proved to be some 
sulphat of alumina whieh had escaped decome 
position ; for on an addition of hs ae of ame 
monia to it, it produced crystals of compound 
sulphat of alumina and ammonia, in regular 
octahedrons. REDE R wi 

«* This alam and alumina were again mixed 


‘and digested in ammonia, and the whole.dried 


and made red hot. The alumina left weighed 
3°1 grains. sat 
‘* Being suspected to contain still some sule 
phuric acid, this alumina was dissolved in nitri¢ 
acid, and an excess of acetat of barytes added, 
A precipitate of sulphat of barytes fell, which, 
after being edulcorated and made red_ hot, 
weighed ‘1°2 grains. If we admit one-third of 
sulphat of barytes to be sulphuric acid, the 
quantity of the alumina will be =3'1-04= 
2-7 grains. ' eal 
‘«« From the experiments of Dr. Marcet, it 
appears that 3°15 grains of muriat of soda afford 
1-7 grains of soda. ; ; 
«* Hence, according to the foregoing experi- 
‘ments, the ten grains of zeolite analysed con- 
sisted of 


Silica 4‘90 

Alumina 2-70 

Soda. 1°70 

Ice 0°95 
‘19:25 
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** Asthes¢ experiments had been undertaken 
tnore for the putpose of ascertaining the nature 
of the component parts of this zeolite than their 
proportions, the object of them was considered 
as accomplished, although perfect accuracy in 
the latter respect had not been attained, and 
which, indeed, the analysis we possess of na- 
trolite-by the illustrious chemist of Berlin ren- 
ders unnecessary. 

“Tam induced to prefer the name of zeolite 
for this species of stone to, any other name, 
from an unwillingness to obliterate entirely 
from the nomenclature of mineralogy, while 
arbitrary names are retained in it, all trace of 
‘one of the discoveries of the greatest mineralo- 
gist who has yet appeared, and which, at the 
time it was made, was considered as, and was, 
a very considerable one, being the first addition 
of an earthy species, made by scientific means, 
to those established immemorially by miners 
and lapidaries, and’ hence having, with tung- 
stein and nickel, led the way to the great and 
brilliant extension which mineralogy has since 
received. And of the several substances which, 


a 


from the state of science in his time, certain. 


¢ommon qualities induced baron Cronstedt to 
associate together under the name of zeolite, it 
is this which has been most immediately un- 
derstood as such, and whose qualities have 
been assumed as the characteristic ones of the 
species. 

‘* Indeed, I think that the name imposed on 
a substance by the discoverer of it ought to be 
held in some degree sacred, and not altered 
without the most urgent necessity for doing it. 
Itis but a feeble and just retribution of respect 
for the service which he has rendered to 
science. | 

«« Professor Struve, of Lausanne, whose skill 
in mineralogy is well known, having mention- 
ed to me, in one of his letters, that from some 
experiments of his own he was led to suspect 
the existence of phosphoric acid in several 
stones, and particularly in the zeolite of Au- 
vergne, I have directed my inquiries to this 
point, but have not found the phosphoric, or 
any other acknowledged mineral acid, in this 
zeolite... 

«* Many persons from experiencing much 
difficulty in comprehending the conjoint union 
of the earths, have been led to suppose the ex- 
istence of undiscovered acids in stony crystals. 
If quartz be itself considered as an acid, to which 
order of bodies its qualities much more nearly 
assimilate it than to the earths, their com posi- 
tion becomes readily intelligible. They will 
then be neutral salts, silicates either simple or 


eompound. Zeolite will be a compound salt,. 
a hydrated silicate of alumina and soda, and. 


hence a compound. of alumina not very dissi- 
milar to alum. And topaz, whose singular in- 
gredients, discovered by Mr. Klaproth, have 
called forth a query from the celebrated Mr. 
Vauquelin, with regard to the mode of their 
existence together, wilf be likewise a compound 
salt, consisting of silicat of alumina and fluat 
ef alumina. . 

“* Our acquaintaace with the composition of 


~ 


added. 
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the several mineral substances is yet far teo 
inaccurate to render it possible to point out 
with any degree of certainty the one of which 
zeolite is an hydrat; however, the agree- 
ment of the two substances in the nature of 
their constituent parts, and in their being both 
electrical by heat, directs conjecture towards 
tourmaline.” 

ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, containing the predietions of 
Zephaniah, the son of Cushi, and grandson of 
Gedaliah ; being the ninth of the twelve lesser 
prophets. He prophesied in the time of king 
Josiah, a little after the captivity of the ten 
tribes, and before that of Judah ; so that he 
was contemporary with»Jeremiah. He pro- 
phesies chiefly against Judah, who continued 
vety corrupt, notwithstanding the king’s pions 
zeal for reformation, and the good example he 
gave to his subjects. But, while he denounces- 
judgments against the wicked, he exftorts all 
the good and faithful to patience ; and coms 
forts them with the promise of God’s restoring 
and enlarging the church in the time of the 
Messiah; declaring also how he would sanctify, 
bless, and glorify them, by exterminating all 
their enemies. ' 

ZEPOAYRL FOLTUS, a term used by Hart- 
man, and some other writers, to express a 
mole, or false conception. 

ZEPHYRUS, or Zepuyr, (Zepufos) the 
west wind ; a wind blowing from that cars 
dinal point of the horizon opposite to the east. 

The poets personify it, and represent Zephy-, 
rus as the mildest and most gentle of all the 
deities of the woods: the character of his pers 
sonage is youth and gentleness. It is alse 
called Favonius, and occidens ; and, by many, 
has been confounded with the Africus. 

ZERDA.. See Cants. 

ZERUMBET. See AMomum. 

ZEST, the woody, thick skin, quartering 
the kernel of a walnut. Some physicians pres 
scribe this zest, dried, and taken with white 
wine, as a remedy against the gravel. 

The word is also used for a chip of orange 
or lemon-peel, such as is usually squeezed into 
ale, wine, &c. to give ita flavour; or for the © 
fine thin oil that spurts out of that peel on 
squeezing it. Hence, to zest an orange or 
lemon, among confectioners, is to cut the 
peel from top to bottom into small slips, as. 
thin as possible ; or, ‘to zest, is to squeeze the 
peel over the surface of any thing. 

Zest denotes likewise a relish, a taste 

To Zest. v. a. To heighten by an ‘addi- 
tional relish. 

ZETA, or ZETECULA, .a little closet, or 
withdrawing chamber, with pipes running . 
along the walls to receive from below either 
the.cool air, or the steam of warm water. 

The word is formed either from gnay, to be — 
warm ;. or of nv, vivere, to live, on account of 
the use made hereof for love and enjovment. 

ZETETE, (Znlia) among the Athenians, 
were officers appointed, upon extraordinary 
occasions to enquire after the public debts, 
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when, through the neglect of the receivers, or 
by other means, they were run up to large 


sums, and began to be in danger to be lost, if- 


not called in. 

ZETETICE, (Znenesxny formed from Cnt ty 
I seek,) or ZETETIC METHOD, in mathematics, 
the method made use of to investigate, or find 
the solution of a problem. 

The ancient Pyrrhonians were sometimes 
called Zetetici, q. d. seekers. 

ZEUGMA, (Zevyye, literally denoting a 
joining together; from S:vyww, F join) a figure 
in grammar, whereby an adjective, or verb, 
which agrees with a nearer word, is also, by 
way of supplement, referred to another more 
remote. 

Thus Terence, Utinam aut hic surdus, aut 
hec muta facta sit. So Virgil, Hic illius arma, 
hic currus fuit. In which cases, the words 
. facia sit agreeing primarily with hac muta, 
are also made to agree or extend to hic surdus: 
and the verb fuit is not only referred to hic 
/ currus, which it properly respects, but farther 

to hic tllius arma. 

Of this species of ellipsis, which differs from 
the ellipsis properly so called, in that the word 
which is to be understood once or oftener has 
been already mentioned, Messieurs De Port 
Royal enumerate ‘three sorts, viz. when we 
repeat the noun or verb in the same manner it 
has been already expressed ; or, when the word 
expressed cannot be repeated without receiving 
some alteration, in gender, case, number, or 
person ; or when, after a word which includes 
the whole, a distribution of the parts is made 
without repeating the verb. Latin Grammar, 
vol. ii, p. 183. 

_ The Latins, it may be here observed, take a 
‘liberty in constructions, which some of the 

nicer critics among the moderns, particularly 
the French, will not allow ‘in the modern 
tongues. ; 
ZEUS. Dorée. In zoology, a genus of 
the class pisces, order thoracica. Head com- 

essed, sloping down ; upper lip arched by a 

ransverse membrane ; tongue subulate ; gill- 
membrane with seven perpendicular rays, the 
lower transverse; body compressed, hin, 
shining; rays of the first dorsal fin (mostly) 
filamentous. Eight species, scattered through 
the seas of the globe; two common to those of 
our own coasts. The following are the chief. 

1. Z. faber. Common John Dorée. Tail 
rounded ; sides with an oval brown ocellate 
spot in the middle; anal fins two. 

This species is in all parts of an equal thick- 
ness; the body is extremely dtep, and strongly 
compressed laterally; so that in shape it re- 
@embles the flounder; but swims-erect, and 
not on the side. The head is flat laterally; 
the mouth immoderately large, being, together 
with the head, bigger than the body. The 
€yes correspond in size with the head; the 
pupil large and protuberant, and the inids 

yellow. It is sufficiently distinguished from 
every other fish by the round black spot on each 
_ side, of about the size-of a sixpence ;. a circam- 
stance from which superstition has made the 
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dorée a rival to the haddock, for the Honour of” 
St. Peter’s touch, when he took the tribute- 
money from its mouth, by leaving on:its sides’ 
those incontestable proofs of the identity of the 
fish, the marks of that apostle’s finger and 
thumb. It is a foot and a half long. gle 
_ The hideous aspect of this fish long banished 
it from our table, till the celebrated comedian 
and epicure Quin introduced it. It required 
only his assertion to make it a delicious fish, 
and effectually to establish its reputation among 
the most delicate viands of the times. It is 
found on our own shores, is very common in 
the Mediterranean, the Bay of Biscay, and on 
the French coast; so when Ovid terms it rare, 
it must have been owing to its delicacy, rather 
than its scarcity. 

2.Z. luna, Opah. King-fish. Tail some- 
what lunate; body beautifully red, green, or 
purple, with oval white spots. 

This fish belongs to the genus ef dorées, 
although it far surpasses them in magnitude, 
weighing in some instances an hundred and 
forty pounds; measuring three or four feet in 
length, by two and a quarter in depth. It is 
so much compressed laterally, that its greatest 
thickness is only four inches. The colour of 
the opah is a vivid transparent varnish of scar- 
let, burnished over with gold, and bespaneled 
with oblong silver spots of different sizes. The 
breast consists of a hard bone, resembling in 
shape the keel of a ship ; and the flesh has the 
taste and appearance of beef. p 

The opah has only been four or five times 
caught on the British shores; and as no men- 
tion ts made of it by Linnéus or Willoughby, 
is probably every where a rare fish. The fins, 
as well as the ea are of fine scarlet; and 
from the high encomiums lavished by those 
who have seen it, in its most brilliant colours, 
we are led to suppose it the richest and most 
splendid of all the European fishes. 

3. Z. insidiator. Mouth narrow; head 
small; iris silvery-yellow; jaws with small 
sharp teeth; sides silvery, spotted with black ; 
back brown, spotted with black, the edge with 
a double row of recurved prickles, and a hollow 
te receive the dorsal fin. Inhabits the fresh 
waters of India; swims near the surface of the 
water, and feeds on aquatic insects, which it 
catches by sucking water into its gills and 
casting it furcibly through its mouth, by which 
means their wings are wetted, and they become 
incapable of flying: skin thin, silvery, without 
scales. 

4. Z. gallus. Tenth ray of the dorsal fin, 
and second of the anal, longer than the body. 
Inhabits the American and Indian seas; six 
inches long; body very thin, without scales, 
greenish silvery; feeds on worms and marine 
insects ; flesh very good. 

ZEUXIPPE, a daughter of Laomedon. 
She married Sicyon, who, after his father-in- 
law's death, became king of that city of Pclo- 
ponnesus which from him has been called 
Sicyon. . 

ZEUXIS, a celebrated painter, born at 
Heraclea. He flourished about 468 yeass 
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B.C. contempotary with Parrhasius. In the ziberia Smithii; a low shrub, tolerably hardy. 
att of painting he not only surpassed all his in the green-house, with a white ower. Pro-. 
contemporaries, but also his’ master Apollo- pagable by cuttings. See Botany, PIl.CXCI, 
dorus.” His most celebrated paintings were his = ZIGETH, a strong town of Hungary, which 
Fipiter sitting on a throne, surrounded by the has been several times besieged. and taken by 
gods; his Hercules strangling the serpents in the ‘Furks and Austrians. It stands on the 
the presence of his affrighted parents; his Alma, by whicli ic is surrounded, 48 miles 
modest Penelope ; and his'Heten, which was §.E. of Canischa. Lon. 18.-16 E. Lat, 
placed in the temple of Juno Lucina, at Agri- 46.8 N. ; | rt 
pentum. ‘This Jast piece he had painted atthe ZIGZAG, a word sometimes used for 
request of the Agrigentines, and executed it flexuous. } 
with wonderful success. For his contest with ZIMMERMAN (John George), born at 


Parrhasius, see PARRHASIUS. © Brug, in the canton of Berne, in 1728. His: 
“ZEYLANITE, in mineralogy, a species of father was a senator, and his mother a French 
schorl. See Scorivs, — in ; woman; from which circumstances he spoke 


“ZIA, an island of the Archipelago, tothe S. and wrote the two languages with equal facili- 
of Negropont, 15 miles long and eight broad. ty. ‘Tissot, his biographer, praises his amiable 
It belongs to the Turks, but most of the in- disposition as much as he commends the 
habitants are Greeks, and havea bishop. It language and doctrine contained in his fine 
abounds in barley, wine, and silk; also a fine dissertation on irritability. Haller was one of 
sort of oak, whose fruit, called villam, is°the Wis masters; 1t was upon this good foundation, : 
best trading commodity of the island, it being with further support from the remarks of 
used by dyers and tanners. The principal Clisson, that Zimmerman finished his Disser= 
town, of the same name, is seated on an emi- tatio physiologica de irritabilitate, &c. He 
nence, and hasa good harbeur, with about 2500 read a great deal, not only in physic, but in 
houses, all flat at the top. Lon. 34. 24 E. morality, philosophy, Jiterature, history, tra- 
Lat. 37. 48 N. yf vels, and periodical publications. His mind 

ZIBETHUM. (from zobeth, Arab.) Ci- was in consequence stored with facts and 
“vetta. Civet. A soft, unctuous, odoriferous sub- images. He formed them into detached pieces, 
stance about the consistence of honeyor butter, and published them in a journal called the 
of a whitish, yellowish, or brownish colour, Moniteur: but the work to which he was 
and sometimes blackish, contained in some most attaclted was his Treatise on Solitude. 
excretory follicles near the anus of the viverra ‘* I Jove solitude,” says he, ‘Sand I find pleas 
zibetha of Linnéus. It has a grateful smell sure no where but at home. ° I write to pro- 
when diluted, and an unctuous subacrid taste, cure myself amusement ;” he adds, ** I have 
and possesses stimulating, nervine, and anti- learned, like a philosopher of old, to live with 
spasmodic virtues. f myself” He made a journey to Berlin, and, 

The civet cat is squeezed out every other had a long conference with the king of Prussia 
day in summer, and m winter twice a week. at Potsdam, in 1786. As he had been ap- 
The quantity procured at each tide is from pointed physician to the king at Hanover, the 
two scruples to rather more than a dram. Hanoverian regency sent im to the Hague in 
‘Thus collected it is much purer than that 1788, when George III. was so alarmingly ill, 
which the animal sheds against shrubs or that he might be nearer London in case his 
stones, by its own exertions, nie OY of these presence should be necessary. He had lon 
animals have been brought to Holland, and given himself up to labours which silently 
have afforded a considerable branch of com- destroyed his health. Hediedin 1795. 
merce, particularlyat Amsterdam. See Mus- ZINC. See Ztncum. “ae 
TELA and VIVERRA.. | Zinc spar. See ZIncuM. . 

ZIEGENHAYN, a fortified town of Ger- | Zinc (Vitriolated), See Zincum viTRIO= 
many, in Lower Hesse, with a fine castle LaTuM. ; 
belonging to the prince of Hesse-Cassel; and . ZINCKE (Christian Frederick), a painter il, 
an arsenal. The suburb, called Weinbausen, enamel, born at Dresden about 1684, and came 

e Usterisiyeitiian to England in 1706, where he studied under 
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is a handsome place, and more an 
the town. In 1757 it was taken by the Boil, whom at length he not-only surpassed 
French ; and in 1761 it was ineffectually but excelled Petitot. He painted portraits of ~ 
besieged by the allies, who reduced two-thirds many of the royal family, and died in 1767. — 
of the town to ashes by their cannonade. Ic ZINCUM. Zinc. In mineralogy, a genus. 
stands in a morass, surrounded by the river of the class metals. Brilliant white with a 
Schwalm, 28 miles S.S.E. of Cassel. shade of blue, hardish, a little malleable, but 
ZIERIA, in botany, a genus of the class not ductile, slighly sonorous, of a fibrous or 
and order tetandria, monogynia. Calyx vil- scaly texture; specific gravity 7°120; burning 
lous, four-toothed; corol four-petalled; the with a brilliant white flame when heated to a. 
etals ovate-acute, somewhat revolute, exceed- - strong degree, and emitting light white flakes 5 
a the calyx; stamens four, hypogenous, with when fused with copper giving it a brassy 
a globular gland on the inside of the base of yellow colour ; ‘easily soluble in acids, impart- 
each; germs four, united internally; style ing no colour to the solution, but depriving it 
erect; stigma four-lobed. of its acrimony, Hight species; the following, 
Four species; of which the most elegant is are the chief, 7 . : 
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ZIN CUM. 


1. Z. ochraceum, Loose or friable zinc. 
Powdery, white, without lustre. Found in 


China, Sweden, and Carinthia, in a Joose and 


friable form, and sometimes effervesces with 

acids. In China it is used in the formation of 
the metal called tutenag. 

2. Z. spatosum. Zincspar, Lamellar, dia- 
phonous, decrepitating somewhat before the 
blowpipe, but not emitting sulphurous vapours, 
of a common or globular form. Found in 
Nottinghamshire, Austria, Carinthia, &c.: co- 
Jour white, with often a mixture of greenish, 
reddish, or blackish; it always contains some 
silex, but not in such abundance as to cause it 
to strike fire with steel. 

3. Z. calaminaris. Oxyd of zinc. Cala- 
mine... Lapis calaminaris. Soft, tinged with 
some colour, of a common form and earthy 
texture, opake, without lustre, totally soluble 
in nitric acid. Found in various parts of Great 
Britain, New Spain, Poland, Silesia, Saxony, 
Bohemia, Austria, &c. massive, disseminated, 
or vatiously imitative; colour greyish, greenish, 
yellowish, reddish, or brownish; fracture 
earthy, sometimes splintery, rarely conchoidal : 
specific gravity 3-434. When the zinc does 
not exceed a fourth part of the copper it makes 
‘brass, and becomes malleable and ductile ; 
when three parts of zine are combined with 
four of copper it forms pinchbeck or prince’s 
metal, of a deeper orange celour than brass, 
and not so malleable. 

4, Z. pseudogalena. Black-jack. Witha 
semi-metallic lustre, of a lamellar texture, 
emitting sulphurous flame and vapour before 
the blowpipe. Three or four varieties in 

point of colour, and hence denominated yellow 

aes brown blende, black blende. Found 
in various parts of Great Britain, Siberia, 

Norway, Sweden, Germany, Hungary, &c. in 

various shapes and mixtures, with frequently 

an internal lustre, sometimes emits a phos- 

_ phorescent light when scraped in the dark; 
when mixed with lead it forms the metal called 
tutenag, and combined with tin it is an ingre- 
dient in pewter. All the solutions of this 
metal in acids are precipitated by lime-water, 
magnesia, fixed alkali, and ammoniac. 

Tf melted zinc be exposed to intense heat, it 
becomes oxydated, and the oxyd is volatilized 
by the current of the flame, ascends, and is af- 
terwards. condensed into little white flakes 
called flores zinci, or flowers of zinc, which 

in medicine are exhibited internally as a pow- 

erful antispasmodic. The use of zinc in the 
arts is very considerable. In medicine the 
sulphat of zinc, or white vitriol, as it is called, 
isgiven internally in the dose of from 9} to 3ss, 
as avomit. In small doses it cures dropsies, 
intermittent head-achs, and some nervous dis- 
eases,.and is a powerful antispasmodic and 
tonic. A solution of white vitriol is also used 
to remove gleets, gonorrheeas, and for cleaning 

foul ulcers. . 

The salt called white vitriol is an impure 
sulptiat of zinc, and has already been noticed 
under the article Virriotum. lt is prepared 
largely at Rammelsburg and elsewhere in Ger- 


many, by roasting blende and then exposing 
it tothe air, In England, however, it is chiefly 
obtained by direct solution of metallic zinc in 
sulphuric acid, and it is hence purer than the 
foreign, though it still possesses a considerable 
quantity of iron. 

The uses of this metal under different forms 
are considerable. In its metallic state it is 
employed by the Chinese for coins, and has 
been proposed in this country as a substitutes 
lining for lead and tin, though injudiciously, 
as it is easily soluble in all acids, and all its 
salts are violent emetics. [a combination with 
copper it forms brass, and all the useful and 
ornamental gold alloys. 

The ancients were acquainted with a mine- 
ral to which they give the naine of cadmia, 
from Cadmus, who first taught the Greeks to 
use it. They knew that when melted with 
copper it formed brass; and-that when burnt, 
a white spongy kind of ashes was volatilized, 
which they used in medicine. This mineral 
contained a good deal of zinc; and yet there 
is no proof remaining that the ancients were | 
acquainted with this metal itself’ Whe word 
zine first occurs in the writings of Paracelsus, 
who died in 1541. He informs us very grave- 
ly, that itis a metal, and nota metal, and that 
consists chiefly of the ashes of copper. ‘This 
metal has also been called spelter. 

Zinc has never been found in Europe ina 
state of purity, and it was long before a me- 


thod was. discovered of extracting it from its 


ore. Henkel pointed out one in 1721; Von 
Swab obtained it by distillation in 1742; and 
Margraf published a process in the Berlin Me- 
moirs in 1746. 

Zine is of a brilliant white colour, with a 
shade of blue, and is.composed of a number 
of thin plates adhering together. When this 
metal is rubbed for some time between the 
fingers, they acquire a peculiar taste, and 
emit a very perceptible. smell. Its hardness 
is six and a half. When rubbed upon the 
fingers it tinges them of a black colour. Its 
specific gravily, after it has been melted, is 
6.861; after it has been compressed 7.19085 
50 that its density is increased 1-20th. 

This metal forms in a manner the limit be- 
tween the brittle and the malleable metals. Its 
malleability is by no means to be compared 
with that of some of the metals; yet it is not 
brittle, like others. When struck with a ham- 
mer, it does not break, but yields and becomes 
somewhat flatter; and by a cautious and equal 
pressure, it may be reduced to pretty thin 

lates, which are supple and elastic, but can- 
not be folded without breaking. This property 
of zinc was first ascertained by Mr. Sage. 
When heated to about 400°, it becomes s@ 
brittle, that it may be reduced to powder ina 

tar. 

ions tenacity has not been ascertained. When 
heated to the temperature of about 700°, it 
and if the heat is increased, it evapo- 
rates, and may be easily distilled over in close 
vessels. When allowed to cool slowly, it crys- 
tallizes in small bundles of quadrangular 


melts; 
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prisms, disposed in all directions. If they are 
exposed to the air while hot, they assume a 
blue changeable colour. ‘i 

When exposed to the air, its lustre is soon 
tarnished, but it scareely undergoes any other 
change. When kept under water its surface 
soon becomes black, the water is slowly de- 
composed, hydrogen gass is emitted, and the 
oxygen combines with the metal. Ifthe heat 
‘is increased, the decomposition goes on more 
rapidly; and if the steam of water is made to 
pass over zinc at a very high temperature, it is 
decomposed so rapidly, that very-violent deto- 
nations take place. 

When zinc is kept melted in an open ves- 
“sel, its surface is soon covered with a grey- 
~coloured pellicle, in consequence of its com- 
bination with oxygen. When this pellicle is 
removed, another soon succeeds it; and in 
this manner may the whole of the zine be 
oxydated. When these pellicles are heated 
and agitated in an open vessel, they soon as- 
sume the form of a grey powder, often having 
a shade of yellow. The powder has been 
called the grey oxyd of zinc. When zinc is 

_ raised to a very strong red heat in an open ves- 

sel, it takes fire, and burns with a brilliant 
white flame, and at the same time emits a vast 
quantity of very light white flakes. These are 
merelysan oxyd of zinc. This oxyd was well 
known to the ancients. Dioscorides describes 
the method of preparing it. The ancients 
called it pompholyx ; the early chemists gave 
ithe name of nibil album, lana philosophica, 
and flowers of zinc. Dioscorides compares it 
to wool. 

Two different oxyds of zinc are at present 
known, 

The peroxyd, or white oxyd of zinc, is the 
oxyd usually formed in the different processes 
to which the metal is subjected. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Proust for an exact analysis of 
this oxyd and its combinations. It is com- 
posed of eighty parts of zinc and twenty of 
oxygen. It may be formed not only by burn- 
ing zine, but also by dissolving it in’ diluted 
sulphuric or nitric acid, and precipitating it. by 
potass. This oxyd is used as a paint ; but its 
wolour musé be perfectly white, When zine 
happens to contain a little iron, which is often 
the case with the zinc of commerce, the 
oxyd obtained has a tinge of yellow, be- 
cause it is mixed wjth a little yellow oxyd of 
iron. 

The protoxyd, or zine combined with a 
minimum of oxygen, is obtained by ex posing 
the peroxyd to a strong heat in an earthen- 
ware retort or covered crucible. From the 
experiments of Desormes and Clement, it ap- 
peirs that by this process zine loses a portion 
of its oxygen, and assumes a yellow colour. 
According to the analysis of these chemists, the 
protoxyd of zinc is’ composed of eighty-eight 
parts of zinc and twelve parts of oxygen. ‘The 
‘reduction of the oxyds of zine is an operation of 
difficulty, in consequence of the strong affinity 
which exists between zine and oxygen. It 
gust be mixed with charcoal, and ex posed to 


a strong heat in vessels which screen it from 
the contact of the external air. 

Most of the simple combustibles combine © 
with zinc. 

Hydrogen gass dissolves a little of it in cere 
tain situations. It is usual to procure hydrogen 
gass by dissolving zinc in dituted sulphuric 
acid. The gass thus obtained is as pure as an 
which can be procured. It carries along wit 
it however a little zinc in solution; but it de- 
posits it again upon the sides of the glass jars, 
and on the surface of the water over which it 
stands, This gass, if we believe the French, 
chemists, contains often a little carbureted hy- 
drogen gass ; a proof that zinc frequently con- 
tains carbon. When this metal is dissolved in 
sulphuric acid, it deposits a black insoluble 
powder, which the French chemists found to 
be carburet of iron. It is uncertain whether 
it is carburet, or carbon combined with zinc, 
which gives occasion to the production of the 
carbureted hydrogén gass. 

It is believed at present that sulphur does 

not combine with zinc in the metallic state; 
because no attempt to form the combination 
artificially has succeeded. Sulphur unites 
with the oxyd of zinc when melted along with 
it.in a eracible. This was first discovered by 
Dehne in 1781. The experiment was after- 
wards repeated by Morveau. The sulphureted 
oxyd of zinc is of a dark-brown colour, and 
brittle. It exists native in great abundance, 
and is known by the name of blende. Mr. 
Proust, however, has announced it as his opi- 
nion, that blende is a sulphuret of zinc, or a 
compound of sulphur and zinc in the metallic 
state, : 
Zine may be combined with phosphorus, by 
dropping small bits of phosphorus into it while 
in a state of fusion. Pelletier, to whom we 
are indebted for the experiment, added also a 
little resin, to prevent the oxydation of the 
zinc. Phosphuret of zine is of a white colour, 
and metallic splendour, but resembles lead more 
than zinc. It is somewhat malleable, When 
hammered or filed, it emits the ddour of phos- 
phorus. When exposed to a strong heat, it 
burns like zine, © . . . 

Phosphorus combines also with. the oxyd of 
zinc ; a compound which Margraf had ob- 
tained during his experiments on phosphorus. 
When twelve parts of oxyd of zinc, twelve 
parts of phosphoric glass, and two parts of char- 
coal-powder, are distilled in an earthen-ware 
retort, and a strong heat. applied, a metallic 
substance sublimes of a silyer-white colour, 
which when broken has a vitreons appearance. 
This, according to Pelletier, is phosphureted 
oxyd ofzinc. When heated by the blowpipe, 
the phosphorus burns, and leaves behind a 
glass, transparent while in fusion, but opaque 
after cooling, 

Phosphureted oxyd of zinc is obtained also 
when two parts of zinc and one part of phos- 
phorus are distilled in an earthen retort: The 
products are, 1. Zine ; 2. Oxyd of zinc; 3.A 
red sublimate, which is “phosphureted oxyd 
of zine; 4, Needleform crysials of metallie 
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Aprillianey, and a blueish colour. Phese also 
Peiletier considers as phosphureted oxyd of zinc. 

Zine does not combine with azote. Mu- 
riatic acid readily converts it into an oxyd. 

Zine combines with almost all the metals, 
and some of its alloys are of great importance. 
| It may be united to gold in any proportion 
by fusion. The alloy is the whiter and the 
more brittle, the greater quantity of zinc it 
contains. An alloy, consisting of equal parts 
of these metals, is very hard sad white, receives 
a fine polish, and does not tarnish readily. It 
has therefore been proposed by Mr, Malouin as 
very proper for the specula of telescopes. One 
part of zine is said to destroy the ductility of 
100 parts of gold. 

Platinum combines very readily with zinc. 
The alloy is brittle, pretty hard, very fusible, 
of a blueish-white colour, and not so clear as 
that of zinc. 

The alloy of silver and zinc is easily produced 
_ by fusion. It is brittle, and has not been ap- 
plied to any use, 

Zine may be combined with mercury, either 
by iriturating the two metals together, or by 
dropping mercury into melted zinc. This 
amalgam is solid. It crystallizes when melted, 
and cooled slowly into lamellated hexagonal 
figures, with cavities between them. They 
are composed of one part of zinc and two and 
a half of mercury. Jt is used to rub on 
electrical machines, in order to excite electri- 
city. 

Zine combines readily with copper, and 
forms one of the most useful of all the metallic 
alloys. The metals are usually combined to- 
gether by stratifying plates of copper and a na 
tive oxyd of zinc combined with carbonic acid, 
called calamine, and applying heat. When 
the zine does not exceed a fourth part of the 
copper, the alloy is known by the name of 
_ brass. -Itis of a beautiful yellow colour, more 
-fusible than copper, and not so apt to tarnish. 
It is malleable, and so ductile that it may be 
drawn out into wire. Its density is greater 
than the mean. It ought to be by calcula- 
tion 7.6296, but it actually is 8.3958 ; so that 
its density is increased by about 4-10th. When 
the alloy contains three parts of zinc and four 
of copper, it assumes a colour nearly the same 
with gold, but it is not so malleable as brass. 
It is then called pinchbeck, prince’s metal, or 
prince Rupert’s metal. Brass was known, and 
very much valued, by the ancients. They used 
an ore of zine to form it, which they called 
cadmia. Dr. Watson has proved that it was 
to brass that they gave the name of orichaleum. 
Their ws was copper, or rather bronze. 

Tt is.very dificult to form an alloy of iron 
and zinc. Wallerius has shewn that iron is 
capable of combining with a small portion of 
~ zine; and Malouin has shewn that zine may 
be used instead of tin to cover iron plates, a 
proof that there is an affinity between the two 
metals. ene ' 

__ Tin and zine may be easily combined by 
fusion, The alloy is much harder than zine, 
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and scarcely less ductile. This ‘alloy is often 
the principal ingredient in'the compound called 

ewter. 

The alloy of lead and zine has been examin- 
ed by Wallerius, Gelert, Muschenbroeck, and 
Gmnelin. This last chemist succeeded in form- 
ing the alloy by fusion, He put some suet into 
the mixture, and covered the érucible in order 
to prevent the evaporation of the zinc. When 
the zinc exceeded the lead very much, the alloy 
was malleable, and much harder than lead. 
A mixture of two parts of zinc and one of lead 
formed an alloy more ductile and harder than 
the last. A wixture of equal parts of zine and 
lead formed an alloy differing little in ductility 
and colour from Jead; but it was harder and 
more susceptible of polish, and much more 
sonorous. When the mixture contained a 
smaller quantity of zinc, it still approached’ 
nearer the ductility aud colour of lead; but it 
continued harder, more sonorous, and suscepti- 
ble of polish, till the proportions approached 
to 1 of zinc and 16 of Jead, when the alloy dif- 
fered from the jast metal only in being some- 
what harder. 

ZINCUM CALCINATUM. Flores zinci. Ni- 
hilum album. Flowers of zine. This prepa- 
ration of zinc is called in the new chemical 
nomenclature, oxydum zinci sublimatum = Jt 
possesses styptic qualities, and is administered 
as an antispasmodic in spasmodic asthma 
against ascarides, epilepsy, hysterical spasms, 


and hooping cough. 


ZINCUM VITRIOLATUM. 
vitriol. . 

ZINCUM VITRIOLATUM PURIFICATUM. 
Oxydum zinci vitriolatum.. Vitriolum album. 
Vitriolum zinci. Sulphas zinci. White vitriol. 
This preparation of zinc is given internally as 
a styptic, emetic, adstringent, and tonic, in 
cases of hemorrhage, intermittents, and diar- 
rhoeas ; and is employed externally in the forna 
of lotion, bath, or ointment, in the cure of 
gleet, ophthalmia, hzmorrhoids, prolapsus, 
diseases of the skin, and aphthe. 

ZINGI. An ancient name of the stellated 
aniseed. See ANISUM STELIPATUM. 

ZINGIBER. (dyfi6epc, Indian.) Zingibet 
album. Zingiber nigrum. Zingiber com- 
mune. Ginger. Amomum zingiber of Lin- 
néus. ‘The white and black ginger are both the 
produce of the same plant, the difference de- 
pending upon the mode of preparing them. 
Ginger is generally considered as an aromatic, | 
and less pungent and heating to the system 
than might be expected from its effects upon 
the organ of taste. It is used as an antispas- 
modic and carminative. The cases in which 
it is more immediately serviceable are flatulent 
colics, debility, and Jaxity of ‘the stomach and 
intestines ; and in torpid and phlegmatic con- 
stitutions to excite brisker vascular action, It is 
seldom given but in combination with other 
medicines. In the pharmacopeorias it is direct- 
ed in the form of a syrup and condiment; and 
in many compositions ordered as a subsidiary 
ingredient, 


Impure white 
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ZINGIBER ALBuM: The root of the 
amomum zingiber of Linnéus is so termed 
when deprived of its radicles and sordes. 

ZINGIBER COMMUNE. Common ginger. 
See ZINGIBER. . 

ZINGIBER NIGRUM The root of the 
- amomum zingiber of Linnéus is so called when 
sutfered to dry with its radicles and the serdes 
which usually hang to it. 

ZINNIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia superflua. Recep- 
tacle chaffy; seed crowned with two erect 
awns; calyx ovate, cylindrical, imbricate; 
florets of the ray about five, permanent, entire, 
Five species, natives of Mexico and Peru. The 
two following are. cultivated. 

1. Z. paucifloras Few-flowered yellow 
zinnia, An annual, Roots fibrous; stalk three 
‘feet high ; flowers yellow, terminal. 

2. Many-flowered red zinnia. Also an 
annual. Erect; florets of the disk yellow, of 
the ray dusky red. ‘They are both best propa- 
gated by seeds after the manner of hot-house 
annuals, 

ZINZENDORF (Nicholas Louis, count 
of), a celebrated nobleman, who united him- 
self to the Herrnhuters, better known by the 
appellations of Moravians and Unitas Fratrum. 
He built a house for this sect, and became 
their bishop. ‘The count came to London, 
and published some religious pieces and ser- 
mons. Hedied in 1760. The count Dohna 
succeeded him in the government of the bre- 
thren. This society is commendable for its 
moderation, forbearance under persecution, 
and zeal in propagating the gospel, without 
ostentation, and with great success, in heathen 
countries. f 

ZION, or S1on (anc. geog.), a very famous 


mountain, standing on the north side of the 


city of Jerusalem (Psal. xlvii. 2.) ; containing 


the upper city, built by king David ; and where > 


stood the royal palace (Josephus). A part of 
Zion, situated at its extremity, was called 
Millo, of, or in, the city of David (2 Chron. 
xxxii..5). Modern travellers, who have been 
upon the spot, say, that Zion is the whole of 
the mountain on which Jerusalem stands at 
this day, though not to the extent in which it 
anciently stood on the same mountain, as ap- 
pears, Psal. ix. 12, 15. Ixy. 1. Ixxxvii. 2, 3. 
Is. Ixii. 1. It is swelled into several eminences 
or tops; as Moriah, Acra Bezetha, Zion, a 
peeve eminence of the mount, and Zion 

roper, &c. encompassed on three sides, east, 
west, and south, with one continued very deep 
and steep valley ; by means of which it was 
impregnable on these three sides, and always 
attacked and taken, according to Josephus, by 
the enemy on the north side, where. mount 
Zion becomes level, and the vales of Gihon 
and Jehosophat gradually lose themselves. 
This deep and steep valley incontestably con- 
stitutes the compass of the old Jerusalem 
on those three sides, as plainly appears to 
any person who has been upon the spot. 
There is another Zion, the same with Hermon. 


-18,8.W. of Briel, 
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ZIRCON, in mineralogy, a name applied 
to the hyacinth, and to proper jargon. See 
GemmMa and Circontvs, 

ZIRICZEE, a strong town of Holland, in, 
Zealand, and capital of the isle of Schowen. It 
was the ancient residence of the counts of Zea+ 
land,.and then a place of much more conse- 
quence, the port having been since filled with 
sand. It is 12 miles N.E. of Middleburg, and 
Lon. 4.10 E. Lat, 51 
36 N. es 

ZIRNITCH, a town of Carniola, in the 
circle of Austria. Lat. 45. 47 N. lon. 14. 
40K. This town is remarkable for its neigh+ 
bouring lake, called Zirnitzer sea, which is 
situated in lat. 45. 46 N. lon. 14. 42 E. and 
is nearly seven miles long, and three broad. 
On its south side there is.a great forest, on the 
north the country is flat, but the whole valley. 
3s encompassed with high hills, at some little 
distance from it. This lakeis well filled with. 
water for the greatest part of the year, but in 
the month of June it sinks underground, not 
only by percolation, but by retiring through 
many holes at the bottom. In the month of 
September it returns by the same, and in a - 
short time covers the tract of earth agains 
This return and ascent is so speedy, that the 
water springs or spouts out of the ground to 
the height of six or eight feet. During the 
retirement and absence of the water, the 
ground is very fruitful, not only affording suse 
tenance for the beasts of the field, but yielding — 
plentiful crops of hay, and sometimes corn; so 
that this spot is noted for the production of 
grass, corn, fish and game, regularly every year. 
This lake was anciently known by the name 
Lugea Palus : a very curious account of it and 
the surrounding country (with engravings) may 
be seen in the Phil. Trans. Nos. 109 and 
19 


Ol. 
' ZISCA (John), a famous general of the 


forces of the Hussites, in the 15th century, 
was a gentleman educated at the court of Boe 
hemia, in the reign of Wenceslaus. He enter- 
ed very young into the army, and after distin- 
guishing himeelf on several occasions, lost an 
eye in a battle, whence he was called Zisca, 
or One-eyed, At length the Reformation, 
begun by John Huss, spreading through al- 
most all Bohemia, Zisca placed himself at 
the head of the Hussites, and had soon under 
his command a body of 40,000 men. With 
this army he gained several victories over those 
of the Romish religion, who carried on a kind 
of crusade against them, and built a town in| 
an advantageous situation, to which he gave 


the name of Tabor; whence the Hussites weré _ 


afterwards called Taborites. Zisca lost his — 
other eye by an arrow at the siege of the city of 
Rubi’; but this did not prevent his continuing 
the war, his fighting battles, and gaining seve- 
tal great victories, among which was that of 
Ausig on the Elbe, in which 9000 of the 
enemy were left dead on the field. The em- 
peror Sigismund, alarmed at his pertes 
cansed very advantageous proposals to be offers _ 
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ed. to hit; which he readily accepted, and 
set out to meet Sigismund, but died on the 
road. He ordered that his body should be left 
a prey to the birds and wild beasts; and that 
a drum should be made of his skin, being per- 
suaded that the enemy would fly as soon as 
they heard the sound. it is added, that the 
Hussites executed his will; and that the news 
of this order made such an impression on the 
disturbed imaginations of the German papists, 
that in many battles they actually fled at the 
beat of the drum with the utmost precipitation, 
leaving their baggage and artillery behind 
them, |. 

ZITTAU, a fortified town of Lusatia, 
which has four large and six small gates. It 
has a very extensive trade in linen, white da- 
masks, woollen cloth, and blue paper. The 
cathedral has three organs; and near it is a 
college, where the languages, drawing, and 
other arts, are taught gratis, Joining to the 
cloisters is a library, the finest in all Lusatia; 
and at a small distance from it is an orphan 
house. Zittau being occupied by the Prus- 
sians, in 1757, was taken by the Austrians, 
who almost entirely destroyed it hy the bombs 
and cannonade. It is seated on the Neisse, 17 
miles S.W. of Gorlitz, and 25 S.E. of Dresden, 
Lon. 15.1 E. Lat. 50. 54.N. 

ZIZANIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
moneecia, order hexandria. Male: calyxless; 
corol, glume two-valved, awnless, mixed with 
the females. Fem.: calyxless; corol, glume 
one-valved, hooded, awned; styles two; seed 
one, invested with the plaited corol. Two 
species ; one a native of North America, the 
other of Malabar. 

ZIZIPHORA. Syrian field basil. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class diandria, order mo-« 
nogynia. Corol ringent, the upper lip reflect- 
ed, entire; calyx filiform; seeds four. Two 
Species ; one a native of Syria and Armenia, 
with the flowers all terminal, the coro! imma- 
culate; the other of Spain. 

ZIZYPHUS, Jujube-tree. Calyx tubu- 
lar; petals five; scales opposite the stamens ; 
drupe with a one or a two-célled nut. Ten 
‘species: eight prickly; two unarmed. Na- 
tives of the south of urope, East Indies, or 
Carolina. The following are the chief. 

1. Z. paliurus. Christ’s thorn. Prickles 
double, the lower ones reflected; flowers 
_ three-styled ; drupe coriaceous, with a winged 
‘margin. Fruit dry, depressed. This is sup- 

posed to be the plant from which the crown 
of thorns was. made that was put round our 
Saviour’s head. 

2. Z. \0tus, Prickles double; one of them 
recurved: leaves ovate-oblong, obsoletely cre? 
mate. .A shrub with weak flexuous branches, 
and axillary flowers, solitary or glomerate. 
This is the true lotus of the ancients. 

3. Z. jujuba, Peduncles solitary, recurved ; 
leaves roundish-ovate, flowers half two-styled. 

__ 4, Z. vulgaris. Common-jujube. Prickles 
double, one of them recurved; leaves ovate, 
retuse, toothed, glabrous. The whole of this 
§enus beare a near approach to the rhamnus, 
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anh bys the older botanists is included une’ 
der it. 

ZNAIM, a strong town of Moravia, capital 
of a circle of the same name, with a castle, in: 
which are a great many pagan antiquities. ‘The 
vicinity yields excellent wine, Lt is seated on 
the Teya, 35 miles S.W. of Brinn, and 42 
N.N.W. of Vienna. Lon. 16. 0 E.. Lat. 
46.48 N. ‘ } 

ZOARA, a fortified town ot Barbary, in the 
country of ‘Tripoli, with a good harbour, on 
the Mediterranean, 60 miles W. of Tripoli. 
Lon. 11.53 E. Lat. 32. 45 N, 

ZOBLITZ, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Misnia. The inhabitants subsist principally 
by working the serpent-stone, which is found 
in the neighbourhood, into pitchers, bowls, tea 
and coffee-cups, &c. The red species of this 
stone, which is considered as the finest, be- 
longs solely to the sovereign. It is 17 miles S. 
of Freyberg. 

ZOCLIE. s. (In architecture.) A small sort 
of stand or pedestal, being a low square piece 
or member, serving to support a busto, statue, 
or the like, that needs to be raised; also a low 
square member serving to support a column 
instead of a pedestal, base, or plinth. 

ZODIAG, in astronomy, an imaginary ring 
or broad circle, in the heavens, in form ofa 
belt or girdle, within which the planets all 
make their excursions. In the very middle of 
it runs the ecliptic, or path of the sun in his 
annual course ; and its breadth, comprehend- 
ing the deviations or latitudes of the earlier 
known planets, is by some authors accounted 
16, some 18, and others 20 degrees. 

The zodiac, cutting the equator obliquely, 
makes with it the same angle as the ecliptic, 


_ which is its middle line, which angle, conti- 


nually varying, is now nearly equal to 23° 28’ ; 
which is called the, obliquity of the ecliptic, 
and constantly varies between certain limits 
which it can never exceed. See Ecxipti¢e 
and OBLIQUITY. 

The zodiac is divided into 12 equal parts, 
of 30 degrees each, called the signs of the zo- 
diac, being so named from the constellations 
which anciently passed them. But the stars 
having a motion from west to east, those con* 
stellations do not now correspond to their pro« 
per signs; from whence arises what is called 
the precession of the equinoxes.. And there- 
fore when a star is said to be in such a sign of 
the zodiac, it is. not to be understood of that 
constellation, but only of that dodecatemory — 
or 12th part of it. 

Cassini has also observed a tract in the hea- 
vens, within whose bounds most of the comets, 
though not all of them, are observed to keep, 
and which he therefore calls the zodiac of the 
comets. This he makes as broad as the other 
zodiac, and marks it with signs or constella- 
tions, like that; as Antinous, Pegasus, Andro- 
meda, Taurus, Orion, the Lesser Dog, Hydra, 
the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary. wa 

It is a curious fact, that the solar division of 
the Indian zodiac is the same in substance with 


that of the Greeks, and yet that it has not been 
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‘borrowed either from the Greeks or the Ara- 
bians, The identity, or at least striking simi- 
larity; of the division, is universally known 3 
and M. Montucla has endeavoured to ‘prove, 
that the Bramins received it from the Arabs. 
His opinion, we believe, has been very gene- 
rally admitted ; but in the second volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, the accomplished pre- 
sident sir William Jones-has proved unanswer- 
ably, that neither of those nations borrowed 
that division from the other; that it has been 
-known among the Hindus from time imme- 
morial ; and that it was probably invented by 
the first progenitors of that race, whom he 
considers as the most ancient of mankind, be- 
fore their dispersion, 

The Greek zodiac originally contained only 
eleven signs: the Scorpion in their zodiac oc- 
cupying the place of two. See Montucla’s 
History of Mathematies, vol. i. pa. 79. 

ZODIACAL LIGHT, a brightness some: 
times observed, in the zodiac, resembling that 
of the galaxy or milky way. It appears at cer+ 
tain seasons, viz. towards the end of winter 
and in spring, after sunset, or before his rising, 
in autumn and beginning of ‘winter, resem- 
bling the form ofa pyramid, lying lengthways 
with its axis along the zodiac, its base being 
abe obliquely with respect to the horizon. 


his phenomenon was first described and. 


named by the elder Cassini, in°1683. It was 
afterwards observed by Fatio, in 1684, 1685, 
and 1686; also by Kirch and Eimmart, in 
* 1088, 1689, 1691, 1693, and 1694. See Mai- 
ran, Suite des Mem. de l’Acad. Royale des 
Sciences 1731, pa. 3. 

The zodiacal light, according. to Mairan, is 
the solar atmosphere, a rare and subtile fluid, 
either luminous by itself, or made so by the 
rays of the sun surrounding its globe; bution a 
greater quantity, and more extensively, about 
his equator, than any other part. 

Mairin says, it may be proved from many 
ebservations, that the sun’s atmosphere some- 
times reaches as far as the earth’s orbit, and 
there mecting with our atmosphere, produces 
the appearance of an aurora borealis. | 

The length of the zodiacal light varies some- 
times in reality, and sometimes in appearance 
only, from various causes. 

Cassini often mentions the great resemblance 
between the zodiacal light and the tails of co- 
mets. The same observation has been made 
by Fatio: and Euler endeavoured to prove that 
they were owing to similar causes. See De- 
couverte de la Lumiere Celeste que paroit dans 
le Zodiaque, art. 41: Lettre & M. Cassini, 
printed at Amsterdam in 1686. . Euler, in 
Mem. de l’Acad. de Berlin, tom, 2. 

This light seems to have no other motion 
than that of the snn itself: and its extent from 
the sun to its point is seldom less than 50 or 
60 degrees in length, and more than 20 degrees 
~ In breadth: but it has been known to. extend 
to 100 or 103°, and fram 8 to 9° broad. 

-It is now generally acknowledged, that the 
electric fluid is the cause of the aurora bore- 
alis, ascribed by Mairan to the solar atmo- 
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sphere, which produces the zodiacal light, and 
which is thrown off chiefly and to the greatest 
distance from the equatorial parts of the sun, 
by means of the rotation on his axis, and ex- 
tending visibly as far as the orbit of the earth, 
where it falls into the upper regions of our 
atmosphere, and is collected chiefly towards the 
polar parts of the earth, in consequence of the 
diurnal revolution, where it forms the aurora 
borealis. And hence it has been suggested, as 

a probable conjecture, that the sun may be the 
fountain of the elecirical fluid, and that the 
zodiacal light, and the tails of comets, as well 
as the aurora borealis, the lightning, and arti- 
ficial electricity, are its various and not very 
dissimilar modifications. See Biot, D’Astro- 
nomie Physique, art. 254; and Gregory’s Trans- 
lation of Hatiy’s Philosophy, vol. 11. art. 628. 

*. ZOE, the fourth wife of the emperor Leo 
V1. and mother of Constantine Porphyrogene- 
tus, in whose minority she governed the em- 
pire with great firmness and discretion ; quell- 
ing the revolt of Constantine Ducas, obliging 
the Bulgarians to return to their own country, 
and making a peace with the Saracens. Her 
ungrateful son, on coming of age, sent his 
mother into exile, where she died. She is not 
to be confounded with Zoe, the second wife of 
the same emperor Leo VI. who was afterwards 
crowned empress, and died in 895. ‘There was 
another of the same name, who was daughter 
of Constantine VIII. and married Argyrus, 
whom she murdered, and took to her throne 
and bed Michael the Paphlagonian. She died 
in 1050. 

ZOEGEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngencsia, order frustranea. Receptacle bristly; 
down bristle-like ; florets of the ray ligulate ; 
calyx imbricate. One species, anative of the East. 

ZOILUS, a Thracian rhetorician, who 
flourished in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
about 260 years B. C. He is remembered by 
his captious criticisms on Homer, Plato, and 
Socrates, Hence he was ealled Homeromastix, 
and after him ‘every snarling critic is called a 
Zoilus. 

- ZOLNOCK, a town of Hungary, capital of 
a county of the same name. It was taken by 
the Turks in 1554, and retaken in 1685. It 
is seated on the Teysse, at the influx of the 
Sagelia, 62 miles N.E. of Colocza, and 62 E. 
of Buda. Lon. 20.50 E. Lat. 47. 10 N. 

ZONE, in geography and astronomy, a di-— 
vision of the earth’s surface, by means of paral- 
lel circles, chiefly with respect to the degree of | 
heat in the different parts of that surface. 

The ancient astronomers used the term zone, 
to explain the different appearances of the sun 
and other heavenly bodies, with the length of 
the days and nights; and the geographers, as 
they used the climates, to mark the situation 
of places ; using the term climate when they 
were able to be more exact, and the term zone 
when less so. 

The zones were commonly accounted five in 
number ; one a broad belt round the middle of. 
the earth, having the equator in the very mid- 
dle of it, and bounded, towards the north arte 
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south, by parallel circles passing throngh the 


er twice 23 


tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, This they 
called the torrid zone, which they supposed not 
habitable, on account of its extreme heat. 
Though sometimes they divided this into twe 
equal torrid zones, by the equator, one to the 
north, and the other south; and then the whole 
number of zones was accounted 6, 

Next, from the tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, to the two polar circles, were two other 
spaces called temporate zones, as being mode- 
tately warm ; and these they supposed to be 
the only habitable parts of the earth. 

Lastly, the two spaces beyond the temperate 
zones, about either pole, bounded within the 
polar circles, and having the poles in the mid- 
dle of them, are the two frigid or frozen zones, 
and which they supposed not habitable, on ac- 
count of the extreme cold there. 

Hence, the breadth of the torrid zone is 
equal to twice the greatest declination of the 
sun, or obliquity of the ecliptic, equal to 46°56/, 

28’. Each frigid zone is also of 
the same breadth, the distance from the pole to 
the polar circle being equal to the same obli- 
quity 23° 28’. And the breadth of each tem- 
perate zone is equal to 43° 4’, the complement 


_ of twice the same obliquity. 


The difference of zones is attended with a 
great diversity of phenomena. 1. In the torrid 
zone, the sun passes through the zenith of every 
place in it twice a year; making as it were two 
summers in the year; and the inhabitants of 
this zone are called amphiscians, because the 
have their noon-day shadows. projected differ- 
ent ways in different times of the year, north- 
ward at one season, and southward at the 
other. 

2. In the temperate and frigid zones, the 
gun rises and sets every natural day of 24 hours. 
Yet every where, but under the equator, the 
artificial days are of unequal lengths, and the 
Inequality is the greater, as the place is farther 


from the equator. The inhabitants of the 


temperate zones are called heteroscians, because 
their noon-day shadow is cast the same way all 
the year ae viz. those in the north zone to- 
ward the north pole, and those in the south 
zone toward the south pole. 

3. Within the frigid zones, the inhabitants 


have their artificial days and nights extended 


out to a great length ; the sun sometimes skirt- 
ing round a little above the horizon for many 
days together; and at another season never ris- 
ing above the horizon at all, but making conti- 
nual night for a considerable space of time. 
The inhabitants of these zones are called peris- 
cians, because sometimes they have their 4ha- 
dows gaging quite round them in the space of 
24. hours. é 

ZONITIS, in zoology, a genus of the class 


-_insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas testaceous ; 


feelers four, filiform ; jaw entire, longer than 
the feelers; lip emarginate. Nine species, 


scattered over the warmer climates of the 


globe ; some: of them resembling the. can- 
aris. 


ZOO'GRAPHER, 5. (dun and yaw.) One 
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who describes the nature, properties, and forms 
of animals (Brown). 

ZOO'IGRAPHY. s. (of gon and yeapw.) A’ 
description of the forms, natures, and proper 
ties of animals (Glanville). 

ZOOLITHUS, in mineralogy, a genus of 
the class petrifactions ; consisting of the body 
of some mammalian animal, below the rank of 
man, or of some, of its. parts, changed into a 
fossile substance. The species are numerous “ 
the following are the chief: 

1. Z. turcosa. Turquoise. The teeth. 
Hardish, of a blueish-green colour. Found in 
the copper-mines of Cumberland, in Persia, 
Siberia, Bohemia, France, Germany, &c. and 
are held in great estimation by the inhabitants 
of the Kast: the colour, after long exposure to 
the air, becomes a dirty yellow-brown or black. 
ish, opaque, hard, adhering a little to the 
tongue, and admitting some degree of polish 
and lustre: the colour seems to be acquired by 
the oxyds of iron and copper, See Turquois#F, 

2 Z. osteolithus. The bones becoming a 
calcareous substance. Found in Great Bri- 
tain, and some parts of the continent, converted. 
into common limestone. 

3. Z. simie. The entire skeleton of the ape, 
Found, in 1723, at Henneburg, near Glucks- 
brun, imbedded in bituminous marl impreg- 
nated with copper. 

4. Z. elephantis. The tusks, grinders, or. 
bones of the elephant. Found in various bogs 
of England and Ireland. 

5. Z. megatherii. The whole, or nearly the 
whole, skeleton of the mammoth. Found in 
North America. See the article MeEGAaTHE~ 
RIUM. - ' 

6. Z. bovis. The skeleton of the ox. Found, 
about a century ago, between Querfort and 
Gatterstedt, in Saxony. 

7. Z.cervi. The skeleton, horns, or separate 
bones of the stag. Found in the mountains of 
England and Ireland, and in the mountains 
near Bayreuth, in Silesia. 

ZOOLOGY. (Gwar, life, and reyes, a discourse.) 
The doctrine or description of the animal king- 
dom, as botany or phytology is that of the vegeta- 
ble, and mincralogy that of the mineral or fossil 
kingdom, Natural history, properly speaking, 
embraces the whole of these departments of know- 
ledge, though occasionally but improperly restrict= 
ed tothe first. In the article introduced under this 
term we have used it in this comprehensive sense, 
and even limited ourselves to remarks that may be 
regarded as an introduction to the whole; referring 
to the article before us, as well as to those under 
the terms Botany and MiweraAtoey, for a de- 
tailed classification of the several branches of na- 
tural history which they respectively indicate, 

As the inferior animals upon our globe are sa 
numerous, it would be impossible for mankind te 
distinguish them from one another, or to gain any 
considerable knowledge of their relative natures 
and habits, if they did not exhibit remarkable. 
differences which render it easy to establish dis- 
tinctions among them. Hence zoologists have 
always been attentive to these differences, and by 
dividing animals accordingly, either into more or 
fewer classes, have conveniently formed what are 
called methods, Itis certain, indeed, that no sucks 


we 
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@assifications exist in nature, where all the various 
individuals constitute oné continued and uninter« 
xupted chains yet they considerably assist the 
memory, and may be rendered truly useful guides 
in the study of animated being. Methods are, 
therefore, to be considered as instruments suited to 
our weakness, which miay be beneficially resorted 
to. in tracing the wide. field over which the stores 
of nature lie strewed in an immeasurable harvest. 
The divisions which Aristotle adopted were very 
general and simple, being chiefly taken from the 
¢xternal characters of form, food, habit, or habita- 
tion: he did not, indeed, conceive that in his age 
zoology was satseiéhtly” advanced for any thing 
ef comprehensive or methodical arrangement 5 but 
jye was sufficiently sensible of its ativdntiges, and 
strongly. recommended to suceeeding naturalists a 
minute attention to the internal as well as the ex- 
ternal organs of animals; and itis epon this re- 
commendation that most of the systems of modern 
times have been founded; as those of Gesner, Al- 
drovandi, Ray, Tahun: Charleton, Klein, Lin- 
néus, Artedi, Brisson, Daubenton, Geoffroy, Cu- 
vier, and Blamenbach: all of whom have flourish- 
ed since the middle of the’ sixteenth ceatury; 
rhost of whom have contributed something of im- 
portance to a scientific method of studying and 
distributing animals, and the most celebrated of 
whomare Ray, Linnéus, Cuvier, and Blamenbach. 

The system of Ray is derived in its outlines 
from the recommendation of Aristotle to attend 
to the different structures of different descrip- 
tions.of animal life, and his observation that one 
of these differences consists in their possessing 
Jungs and a sanguineous system, or their being 
destitate of lungs and exsanguineous, The Lin- 
néan method is, for the most part, built upon this 
geheral arrangement of Mr. Ray, especially in re- 
gard to quadrapeds: it is, however, an extension 
ef it, and certainly an ‘eproeenient: That of M. 
Cuvier, in its subordinate divisions, is founded 
upon beth these; bat in its primary and leading 
distinctions upon the nervous or sensorial, instead 
ef upon the respiratory and sanguineous systems; 
all animals being, upon M. Cuvier’s scheme, divid- 
ed into vertebrated and invertebrated; those 
furnished with a back-bone, or vertebral chain for 
the purpose of inclosing the spinal marrow, and 
those destitute of such a chain: the secondary di- 
visions consisting of vertebrated animals with 
warm bleod, or blood warmer than the surround- 
ing medium, and vertebrated animals with cold 
blood, or blood colder than the surrounding me- 
Bie invertebrated animals with blood-vessels, and 
invertebrated animals without Llood-vessels. The 
system of Blumenbach in its general divisions is 
the same as that of Cuvier, "and merely differs 
in its orders or other subdivisions. — 

It would be an useless task ‘to run through the 
whole of the arrangemeuts we have now referred 
to and explained as to their principles. The 
scheme of Linnéus is at present the most popular ; ; 
though that of Cuvier presses: -hard upon it, and 
may, perhaps, bereafter take the lead of it: it is 
‘somewhat more abstruse, but considerably more 
definite ; and offers a noble specimen of scientific 
ingenuity applied to one of the noblest branches 
of scientific study. It is to these two methods, 
therefore, that we shall chiefly confine ourselves. 

. Linnéus divides the whole animal kingdom into 
six classes. ‘The characters of these six classes 
are taken from the internal structure of animals, 
in the following manner: — © 

Class. I. Mammalia, or Mammals, includes all 


animals that suckle their yout, The eharaes 
ters of this class are these: the heart has two 
ventricles and two auricles ; the blood is red and 
warm; and the animals pela to it.are vivie 
parous. 

Class I]. Aves, or birds. The characters are 
the same with. those of class 1. excepting that the 
animals belonging to it are oviparous, 

Class Ii. “Amphitia, or amphibious animals. 
The heart has but one ventricle and one auricle ; 
the blood is red and cold; and the animals belong- 
ing to this class have the ‘coined of their lungs, 
so that the intervals between inspiration and ex- 
spiration are in some measure voluntary. 

“Class IV. Pisces, or fishes. The heart has the 
same structure, and the blood the same qualities, 
with those of the amphibia; but the animals be~ 


: longing to this class are easily distinguished from 


the amphibia, by having no such voluntary com- 
mand of their lungs, “and by having. external 
branchiz or gills. 

Class V. Znseeta, or insects. The heart has one 
ventricle, but no auricles the blood is cold and 
white; and the animals are furnished with anten- 
nas or feelers. » 

Class Wi. Vermes, or worms. The characters 
are the same with those of class V. only the ani- 
mais have no wis gist, and are furnished with ten- 
tacula. ; 

The first olues Mammalia, is subdivided into: 
seven orders; the characters of which are taken 
from the nutnber, structure, and situation of the 
teeth, ‘ied 

Order I. Primates: these have four incisores, or 
fore-teeth, in each jaw, and one dog-tooth. N. B. 
By one dog-tooth, Linnéus means one on each 
side of the foré-teeth in both jaws. This order 

includes four genera, viz. homo »simia, leur, ves- 
pertilio. 

Order II. Bruta: these have no fore-teeth in 
either jaw. This order includes seven genera, 
viz. rhinoceros, elephas, trichechus, bradypus, 
myrmecophaga, manis, dasy pus. 

Order IM. Ferz: these have, for the most part, 
six conical fore-teeth in each jaw. ‘This order in- 
cludes ten genera, viz. phoca, canis, felis, viverra, 
mustela, ursus, didelphus, talpa, sorex, erinaceus, 

Order JV. . Glires: these have two fore-teeth in 
each jaw, and no dog-teeth. This order includes 
ten genera, viz. hystrix, lepus, castor, mus, sciu- 
Tus, MYOXUS, Cavia, arotomys, dypus, hyrox. ; 

Order V. Pecora: these have no fore-teeth in the 
upper jaw, but six or eight in the under jaw. This 
order includes eight genera, viz. camelus, mos- 
chus, giraffa, ecrvus, antelope, capra, ovis, bos, — 

Order VI. Belluz: these have obtuse fore-teeth 
in each jaw. This order includes four genera, 
viz, equus, hippopotamus, sus, tapir. 

Order VII. Cete, or whale kind: these have no 
uniform character in their teeth, being very difs 
ferent in the different genera; hut are sufficiently 
distinguished from the other orders of mammialia, 
by living in the ocean, having pectoral fins, and a — 
fistula or spiraculum upon the head. This order 
includes four genera, viz. monodon, balena, phy- 
seter, delphinus. 

‘The generic characters of the Mammalia are, 
like those of the otders, almost entirely taken 
from the teeth, excepting in the vespertilio, which, 
besides the character of the orde? derived front 
the teeth, has this farther mark, that there is’ & — 
membrane attached to the feet and sides, by 
means of which the creature is enabled .to fly: 
the hystryx, whose bedy is covered with sharp 
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spines: and the whole order of pecora, whose 
geneta, besides the characters taken from the 
teeth, are distinguished into those which’ have 
horns, those which have no horns, and by pecu- 
liarities in the horns themselves. 

The specific characters are very various, being 
taken from any part of the body which possesses 
a peculiar uniform mark of distinction. As ex- 
amples of these characters are to be found under 
the preper name of éach genus, it is unnecessary 
to say any thing further concerning thein in this 
place, 

_ The second class, Aves, is subdivided into six 
orders ; the characters of which are taken chiefly 
from the structure of the bill. 

Order I. The accipitres have a hooked bill, 
the superior mandible, near the base, being ex- 
tended on eachrside beyoud the inferior; and in 
some it is armed with teeth. This order includes 
four species, viz. vultur, falco, strix, lanius. 

Order Il. The pice have a convex, compress- 
ed bill, resembling a knife. This order contains 
twenty-three genera, viz. trochilus, certhia, upu- 
pa, glaucopis, buphaga, sitta, oriolus, coracias, 
gracula, corvus, paradisea, ramphastus, trogon, 
psittacus, crotophaga, picus, yunx, cuculus, buc- 
@0, boceres, alcedo, merops, todus, 
 Ovder Il. The anseres have a smooth bill, 
broadest at the point, covered with a smooth skin, 
and farnished with teeth: the tongue is fleshy; 
and the toes are palmated or webbed. This order 
includes thirteen genera, viz. anas, mergus, phaé- 
ton, plotus, rhyncops, diomedea, aptenodyta, alca, 

- proceliaria, pelecanus, larus, sterna, colymbus., 

Order [V. The grallz have a somewhat cylin- 
Grical bill: the tail is short, and the thighs are 
naked, This order contains twenty genera, viz. 
pheenieopterus, platalea, palamedea, mycteria, 
tantalus, ardea, cofrira, recurvirostra, scolopax, 
tringa, fulica, parra, rallus, vaginalis, psophia, can- 

-Groma, scopus, glarcola, bematopus, charadrius. 

Order V. The gallinz have a convex bill: the 
superior mandible is vaulted over the inferior: 
the nostrils are half covered with a convex carti- 
laginous membrane: and the feet are divided, but 
connected at the inmost joint. This order con- 
tains ten genera, viz. struthio, didus, pavo, mele- 
agris, penelope, crax, phasianus, numida, tetrao. 

Order VI. The passeres have a conical sharp- 
pointed bill; and the nostrils are oval, wide, and 
naked. This ordér contains seventeen genera, 
viz. loxia, colius, fringilla, phytotoma, emberiza, 
caprimulgus, hirundo, pipra, turdus, ampelis, ta- 
magra, mucicapa, parus, motacilla, alauda, stur- 
nus, columba. 

The generic characters of this class are taken 
from peculiarities in the bill, the nostrils, the 
tongue, the feet, the feathers, the face, the figure 
of the body, &c. 

The characters which serve to distinguish-the 
species are very various: for example, the colour 

of the particular feathers or parts of feathers; 
erests of feathers on the head, disposed in differ- 
ent manners ; the colour of the cere or wax; the 
colour of the feet; the shape and length of the 
tail; the number, situation, &c. of the toes; the 
colour and figure of the bill, &c. 

The third class, Amphilia, is divided into two 

orders, 

Order I. The ‘reptiles have four feet, and 
breathe by the mouth. This order contains four 
- genera, viz, testudo, draco, lacerta, rana. 

QGrder Il, The serpentes have no legs, and 


breathe by the mouth. This order contaius siz 
genera, viz. crotalus, boa, coluber, anguis, am- 
phisbana, cecilia. 

The generic characters of this class are taken 
from the ‘general figure of the body; from their 
having tails or no tails; being covered with a 
shell; having teeth or no teeth in the mouth; 
being furnished with lungs; having covered or 
naked bodies; from the number, situation, and 
figure of the scuta and scales; from the number 
and situation of the spiracula ; from the situation 
of the mouth, &c. 

The specific characters are so very various, 
that it would be superfluous to enumerate them. 

The fourth class, Pisces, is subdivided into six 
orders, the characters of which are taken from the 
situation of the belly fins. : 

Order I. The apodal have no belly fins. This 
order contains eight genera, viz. murzna, gymno- 
tus, trichiurus, anarchichas, ammodytes, ophy- 
dium, stromateus, xiphias, sternoptycs, leptoce- 
phalus, 

Order If. The jugular have the belly fins 
placed before the pectoral fins. This order ins 
cludes five genera, viz. callionymus, uranoscopus, 
trachinus, gadus, blennius, kurtus. 

Order Iff. The thoracic have the belly fing 
placed under the pectoral fins. This order com- 
prehends nineteen genera, viz. cepola, echeneis, 
coryphena, gobius, cottus, scorphena, zeus, pleu- 
ronectes, chetodon, sparus, scarus, labrus, scizena, 
perca, gasterosteus, scomber, centrogaster, mul- 
lus, trigla.: . 

Order 1V. The abdominal have the belly 
fins placed behind the pectoral fins. This order 
contains sixteen genera, viz. cobitis, amia, silu- 
Tus, teuthis, loricaria, salmo, fistularia, esox, 
elops, argentina, atherina, mugil, exocztus, poly- 
nemus, ciupea, cyprinus. 

Order V. The branchiostegous have the gills de- 
stitute of bony rays. This order contains ten ge- 
nera, viz. mormyrus, ostracion, tetrodon, diodon, 
syngnathus, pegasus, centriscus, balistes, cyclop- 
terus, lophius. / 

Order VI, The chondropterygions have cartila. 
ginous gills. This order contains five genera, viz, 
accipenser, chimera, squalus, raia, ptromyzon. 

The generic characters of this class are taken 
from peculiarities in the head, the mouth, the teeth, 
‘the nostrils, the rays in the membrane of the gills, 
the eyes, the general figure of the body, the 
figure of the tail, the situation of the spiracula, &c, 

The specific characters are taken from pecu- 
liarities in all the parts above enumerated, and 
many others. 

The fifth class, Insecta, is subdivided into seven 
orders, the ebaracters of which are taken from 
the wings, ; 

Order I. The coleopterous have four wings, the — 
two superior ones being crustaceous, and furnished 
With a straight suture. This order comprehends 
forty-seven genera, viz. scarabzeus, Jucanus, der- 
mestes, melyris, byrrbus, silpha, tritoma, hydro- 
philus, hister, pausus, bostrichus, anthrenus, niti~ 
dula, coccinella, curculio, brentus, attelabus, ero- 
dius, staphylinus, scaurus, zygia, meloe, tenebrio, 
cassida, opatrum, mordella, chrysomela, horia, 
apalus, mapticora, pimelia, gyrinus, cucujus, 
cryptocephatus, bruchus, ptinus, higpa, buprestis, 
necydalis, lampyris, cantharis, notoxus, elater, 
calopus, alurnus, carabus, lytta, serropalpus, 
cerambyx, leptura, rhinomacer, zonitis, cicindela, 
dyticus, forficula. 
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Order I, The hemipterous have four wings, the 
two superior ones being semicrustaceous and in- 
eumbent, 2. e. the interior edges he above one an- 
other. This order includes fourteen genera, viz. 
blatta, pneumora, mantis, gryllus, fulgora, cicada, 
notonecta, nepa, cimex, macrocephalus, aphis, 
chermes, coccus, thrips. of 

Order LJ. The lepidopterous have four wings, all 
of them imbricated with scales. This order con- 
tains three genera, viz. papilio,sphinx, phalaua, 

Order IV. The neuropterous have four wings, 
interwoven with veins, like a piece of net-work, 
and no sting in the anus. This order includes 
seven genera, viz. libella, ephemera, hemerobius, 
myrmelion, phryganea, panorpa, rophidia, 

Order V. The hymenopterous have the same 
characters with the former, only the anus is armed 
with a sting. But this mark is peculiar to the 
females and neuters; for the males bave no sting. 
This order comprehends fifteen genera, viz. cy- 
nips, tentredo, sirex, ichneumon, sphex, scolia, 
thynnus, leucospis, tiphia, chalcis, chrysis, vespa, 
apis, formica, mutilla. 

Order VI. The dipterous have two wings, and, 
two clavated halteres or balances behind each 
wing. This order contains twelve genera, viz. 
‘diopsis, tipula, musca, tabanus, empis, conops, 
oestrus, asilus, stomoxys, culex, bombylius, hip- 
pobosca. | 

Order VI]. Theapterous have nowings. This 
order contains fifteen genera, viz. lepisma, podu- 
ra, termes, pediculus, pulex, acarus, hydrachna, 
aranea, phalangium, scorpio, cancer, monoculus, 
oniscus, scolopendra, julus. 

The sixth class, Vermes, is divided into five 
orders. , ; 

Order I, The intestinal are the most simple 
animals, being perfectly naked, and without limbs 
of any kind. This order contains twenty-one 
genera, viz. ascaris, trichocephalus, uncinaria, fi- 
laria, seolex, ligula, lingratula, strougylus, echinor- 
hynchus, bzruca, cucullanus, caryophylizus, fas- 
ciola, tenia, furia, gordius, hirudo, lumbricus, 
sipunculus, planaria. 

Order LI. The molluscous are likewise simple 
naked animals, without any shell; but they are 
brachiated, or furnished with a kind of limbs. 
This order comprehends thirty-one genera, viz. 
actinia, clava, mamtaria, pedicellaria, ascidia, 
salpa, dagysia, pterotrachea, limax, aplysia, COTS ag 
tethys, holothuria, terebella, triton, sepia, clio, 
lobaria, lernza, scyllea, glaucus, aphrodita, am- 
phitrite, spio, nereis, nais, physsophora, medusa, 
lucernaria, asterias, echinus. 

Order LUI. The testaceous have the same charac- 
ters with those of order I], but are covered with a 
shell. This order includes thirty-six genera, viz. 
chiton, lepas, pholas, mya, solen, tellina, cardium, 
mactra, donax, venus, spondylus, chama, arca, 
ostrea, anomia, mytilus, pinna, argonauta, nauti- 
lus, conus, cyprza, bulla, voluta, buccinum, strom- 
bus, tnurex, trochus, turbo, helix, nerita, haliotis, 
pateila, dentalium, serpula, teredo, sabella. 

Order 1V. The zoophitic are compound ani- 
mals, furnished with a kind of flowers, and having 
a vegetating root and stem. This order contains 
fifteen genera, viz, tubipora, madrepora, millepo- 
ra, cellepora, isis, antipathos, gorgouia, alcyoni- 

‘um, spongia, flustra, tubularia, corralina, sertula~ 
ria, peanatula, hydra. . 

Order V. The infusorial consist of very small 
simple animals. This order contains fifteen ge- 
nera, viz. brachionus, vorticella, trichoda, cercaria, 


leucopera, gonium, colpoda, paramecium, ¢yclt« 
dium, bursaria, vibrio, enchelis, bacillaria, volvox, 
monas. 

Upon this arrangement of Linnéus we shall 
make a few general observations, following the 
course in which it now lies before the reader, and 
referring him for a more minute description of the 
respective orders and genera to the articles that 
will be found under their distinctive names. 

In the first or MAMMALIAN CLASS, so denomi- 
nated from the females having a mammal, or suck- 
ing organ, which is found in no other class what-- 
ever, the character of the orders is taken’ in the 
first place, as we have already observed, from the 
structure, number, or position of the teeth. Now. 
it so happens that there are a few animals that in 
this respect have a resemblance to mankind; or 
in other words possess equally four front or cat- 
ting teeth (incisores) in each jaw, with a small 
tusk or dog-tooth on each side of the other four: 
and from this trivial circumstance Linnéus has as- 
sociated all these into one common order, to which, 
in consequence of its embracing the race of man, — 
he has given the name of primates or chiefs: and 
hence the bat is ludicrously honoured with this 
common title. In the articles Home and Man, 
we have pointed out this absurdity at some 
length, and have observed that man_ possesses. 
characters peculiar to himself, and which ought to 
separate him from al!l-other animals whatever ; 
and we are glad to find that the same idea has pre- 
vailed in the arrangement of Dr. Shaw, and is 
gaining ground among other zoologists of the pre- 
sent day. 

There is another incongruity in the contents of 
this class, which we cannot avoid pointing out, 
though without being able to find a very easy re< 
medy. We mean that of making it embrace the 
whale tribes, which constitute its seventh order, and 
thus associating dogs, horses, oxen, sheep, and 
bats, in one common division with the dolphin, 
whale, narwhal,and grampus ;—animals that can- 
not live out of deep seas, with animals that cannot. 
long live in them. There is however a great dif- 
ficulty in this subject: for though the whales or 
cetaceous animals are nearly approximated te 
fishes in their external form and residence in the 
waters, yet they are in reality aquatic mammals 5 
their whole internal structure resembles that of 
other mammals, and their skeleton is formed on 
the same plan; differing chiefly in the want of 
hind-legs, the peculiar stracture of the tail sup- 
plying that defect, being extremely strong and 
tendinous, and slightly divided into two horizontal 
lobes, but not furnished with internal bones. Their 
lungs, intestines, &c. are formed on the same plan 
as those of quadrupeds. They have also warm, 
blood, and, like other mammals, suckle their young, 
And hence not Linnéus only, but Cuvier and . 
Blumenbach have thought themselves compelled — 
to introduce thé cctaceous animals'‘into the same, 
class as quadrupeds. 

Yet, on the other hand, their general habits, as. 
well as their external form, are so like those of 
fishes, that other naturalists have felt equally 
compelled either to arrange them w.th the latter, 
or té meke a distinct class of them. Properly 
speaking, they have neither hands nor feet, many 
of them no tecth; instead of nostrils they have a 
blowing hole, and their external integument and 
the possession of fins give them a near alliance te 
the fish-tribes ; and hence Bloch has admi‘te! the. 
porpoise, and Willoughby the whole famiiy inte. 
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‘his ichthyology; while Pennant, following the sity; 
game steps, has excluded them from his work on 


_ quadrupeds. 

These are the chief peculiarities, or difficulties 
that occur in the first class of the Linnéan mie- 
thod. There is indeed some incongruity in arrang- 
ing the horse, as in the fourth order, with the hip- 
popotamus, swine, and tapir; which three last 
have a much nearer general resemblance to the 

elephant, rhinoceros, &c. of the second order, in 
consequence of which the reader will find them 
united together in the method of Cuvier under the 
title of pachydermata, or thick-skinned animals; 
while the horse is constituted a distinct family un- 
der the name of solipeda, or whole-hoofed. In 
this respect the method of Ray has some advan- 
tages over that of Linnéus, which, without our 
_ copying again, the reader will find under the arti- 
ele Quaprurep. Ray’s method has, in the in- 
_ &tanee before us, been taken as an outline by 
Klein, Pennant, Cuvier, and Blumenbach. The 
mammeth, and various other huge and lately dis- 
covered quadruped skeletons, have been placed by 
Cuvier among the pachydermata. 


_In the errp-cbass, constituting that branch of 


/matural history: which is denominated ornithology, 
the reader will perceive that Linnéus has made 
choice of the form of the dil/ for the chief generic 
eharacter: adverting only secondarily to that of 
the claw, or of the tongue: while his orders are 
drawn indiscriminately from their structure or their 
habits. Klein has taken the claw, or toes, as the 
chief feature of distinction; Cuvier has nearly unit- 
ed the methods of Linnéus and Klein in his orders ; 
and has also mixed them in his generie characters, 
‘The accipitres, or predacious birds, are gene- 
rally remarkable for building a negligent or slight~ 
dy-formed nest in lofty situations, and laying 
from two to four eggs. The female inthis order 
as always larger than the male; and the whole 
tribe, in the language of Linnéus, may be consider- 
ed as analogous to the order fere among quadra- 
peds. They are naturaily warlike and destruc- 
tive: and when tamed, a few of them claim import- 
‘ance from their subserviency to our pleasures in 
the field; a subserviency which laid a foundation 
for the now neglected art of falconry. But they 
are otherwise of no immediate utility to man. 
_. The pice, or pies, comprehend a numerous assem- 
blage, and are so various in their form and habits, 
that hardly any characters, however general, will 
apply to them all. They live upon fruits, grains, 
‘Insects, and flesh. As an article of food, they are 
generally reckoned impure: their feathers are of 
dittle use for any of the purpses of human life. 
‘Though they are fond of the vicinity of man, 
they are the least profitable of his servants; for 
they live upon the fruits of his industry, while 
their death makes no compensation for the mis- 
chiefs they have committed. They are noisy, 
restless, and loquacious ; some of them possess the 
faculty of imitating the human voice; and instruct- 
ing them in the art of speaking constitutes fre- 
quently the amusement of the idle. 
Though useless or hurtful to man, birds of this 
Order are, by their remarkable ingenuity, and ac- 
tive habits, well fitted for society. ‘ Could we,” 
Says an ingenious naturalist, “ suppose a kind of 
Berty among the feathered race, we should find 
What this order is by far the most industrious, the 
Most faithful, the most constant, and the most 
onnubial. The rapacious kinds drive out their 
young before they are fit to struggle with advere 


but the pie kind cherish their offspring te 
the last. The poultry class are faithless and pro-= 
Miscuous in their courtship; but these live in 
pairs, and their attachments are wholly confined 
to each other. The sparrow kind frequently over- 
leap the bounds of nature, and make illicit varies 
ties ; but these never, They live in harmony 
with each other. Every species is true to its 
xrad, ead transmits an unpolluted race to poste- 
rity, 

_Birds of this order, therefore, generally live in so- 
clety, for which their habits are wonderfully adapt. 
ed. Both male and female unite their labours ia 
building their nests; and in general, both are em- 
ployed alternately in the duty of incubation. When 
the young are produced, they are abundantly sup- 
plied by the joint labours of both parents, They are 
peculiarly distinguished for establishing a kind of 
government for the general safety of the society. - 
One bird watches for the whole flock, while it is 
feeding ; and among the crows, there has been 
observed a sort of distributive justice, by which 
every individual is punished for his offences against 
the laws of the society. 

As they in general live by pilfering from the 
property of man, all the tribes are marked by a 
look of archness and cunning: they are able te 
elude more suecessfally than other birds all the 
efforts of man to destroy them; efforts, which, 
from their frequent pillages, he is coutinually ob- 
liged to practise. In the jackdaw the habit of 
thieving seems to be instinctive; for, even in his 
domestic state, ‘when placed above the reach of 
necessity, he carries off to his nest every toy or 
glittering substance which he can find. A whole 
family has been alarmed at the loss of a ring; 
every servant has been accused; and all in the 
house, conscious of their own innecence, have 
been suspecting each other, when, to their surprise, 
the abstracted goods have been found in the 
nest of a tame magpie or jackdaw, which, thougk 
alone guilty, had alene escaped suspicion. 

The enseres, web, or palmate-footed, are con- 
sidered by Linnéus as analogous to the order 
bellue, among the mammal class. They are 
purely aquatic, and the peculiar conformation of 
the feet clearly demonstrate the design of nature 
to accommodate them to the waters. Among the 
next order, or waders, we observe some that de- 
heft in marshy ground; others venturing to fish 
in shallow water; and .a third sort making bolder 
attempts, and procuring their food at some dis- 
tance from the shore. The palmated'tribes, how- 
ever, alone launch boldly into the epen ocean, and 
feel themselves nearly independent of land: and 
there is no part of the watery element into which 
they have not sometimes been seen to penetrate, 

The order gralle, or waders, is compared by 
Linnéus to the order bruta among quadrupeds, 
They hold a kind of middle rank, between land 
and water-fovls, existing with equal ease on both 
elements, and by some naturalists are denominated 
cloven-footed water-fowls. There are, indeed, some 
of both orders that make so near an approach te 
each other, as to have been selected for a peculiar 
subdivision, or additional order under the name of 
jin-footed or pinnated (pedibus lobatis) ; as, for in- 
stance, the phalarope and coet among the waders, 
and the grebes among the web-footed; all these 
being four-toed, with lobes or pinnated intersec- 
tions. - There are also a few other peculiarities in 
which they coincide, Though incapable of launch- 
ing out into the vast ccean, hay ” venture inte 
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dhe lakes and rivers by swimming. Some of them, 
as the coots and grebes, reside upon the water al-' 
most constantly, being incapable of walking to 
any distance on the shore. [!n the power of flight 
they are almost as defective as in walking. In 
consequence of these limited powers their jour-. 
neys are commonly short, being only from one 
lake to another: they are performed, too, mostly 
during night, with great effort and difficulty. ~ 

Several of the pinnated tribes are endowed 
with a capacity of seeing in the night, like the 
owls. At that season they gather their food, and 
perform the most important functions of their 
economy. This quality is uot indeed peculiar to 
them alone; for it is shared, in a greater or less 
degree, by almost the whole of the water-fowls. 
Thus accomplished, they issue forth from the reeds 
along the lakes and shores, when the finny tribes 
are at rest, and plunder and devour them without 
molestation. The different genera of these birds 
are variously endowed with acquatic powers: 
while some are confined to rivers and lakes, 
others venture into the sea, and engage in a wider 
range of depredation upon the shores. 

Under other systems, and especially the simpler 
systems of the elder naturalists, it is easy to con- 
ceive that the waders and web-footed were collo- 
cated in one common division, and described by 
the general name of aquatic birds, 

Tt is a curious fact that those that are com- 
pletely aquatic are more easily tractable than the 
rest. Of these, perbaps, an equal number might 
be domesticated and rendered useful to man as of 
the land birds. The successful experiments that 
have, long since, been made upon the swans 
geese, and ducks, serve at once to illustrate this 
assertion, and to demonstrate the advantages that 
might be obtained by farther extending the do- 
minion of man over this numerous division. To 
this, however, there are many obstacles: for 
man, before he can become master of birds that 
are inhabitants equally of the sea and the air, 
must make a double conquest. Free upon both 
these vast elements, they seem destined, for ever, 
to elude his power, and to maintain their native 
independence. The birds that are purely aquatic 
have no farther connection with the land than is~ 
necessary for depositing the fruits of their loves, 
and for rearing their young. 

It is, accordingly, by means of this love for @r- 
spring, so natural to these creatures, that we have 
been able to bring them from the sea, ‘and attach 
‘them to the habitations of men. Eggs of water- 
fowls, taken from the shore, and hatched under a 
hen, produce a race, which, for the first genera- 
tion, is shy and timid. After, however, having 
tasted the sweets of love in this domestic asylum, 
these birds, and still more their descendants, be- 
come tame and familiar. In a few generations all 
yegret for the less of liberty is effaced; and they 
‘become reconciled to a captivity, in which they no 
longer find any inconvenience. 

The aquatic tribes, though they be plentifully 
furnished with oil, which is excreted near their 
tails, and spread by them over their feathers, are 
yet incapable of always resisting the effects of 
water. Their plumage becomes moist, and per- 
vious to that element, when they are long without 
visiting the shore: it must, at times, therefore, be 
exposed to the dry air, in order to render it again 
impervious to water. Of almost all palmipede 
pirds the male is larger than the female; but not 

‘a the same proportion that we have obseryed to 
take place among the rapacious tribes. . 


As the duck is the most useful of alt the inhabite 
ants of the water, so nature has happily multiplied 
this genus more than any other aquatic tribes. It 


appears in a thousand varieties; and the nambers 


of each species far exceed all computation. The’ 
water-fowls, of which this forms the ‘chief, that’ 
frequent the shores of Europe, are prodigious :* 
but still they bear no proportion to those immense 
flocks that swarm upon the shores of the Ameri~ 
can continent ; where the numbers of the human’ 
race are fewer, and their dominion over the ani- 
mal world far less extensive before they became’ 
acquainted with the use of fire-arins. x : 
’ As upon land, so upon water, there are many 
birds that may be deemed rapacious, if the capa-' 
City of devouring other animals merit that title. 
Although few of the water-fowls prey upon their 
own kind, yet the far greater part of them subsist by 
eating fishes. The granivorous aquatic birds are 
few in comparison tothose which prey upon the 
finny tribes; nature having adjusted their ap- 
petite to the species of foad most abundant in the 
element in which they reside, 

The voice of aquatic fowls e 
the land birds as remarkably as their food: it is 
louder, more harsh, and monotonous. Probably, 
we may assign an adequate motive for this pecu~ 
liarity. Amidst the noise of the raging waves the 


gregarious kinds would soon ‘be dispersed from’ — 


each other and perish, were they not thus capa 
ble.of sounding the alarm to the kindred tribes, ° 
when about to stray from their society, or to ene 
counter danger. The physical cause, however, 
consists in the peculiar configuration of the 
trachea or the larynx alone. The supposed me 
lody of the anas cygnus, or musical swan, may 
seem an exception to what is here advanced; but,' 
as Buffon alleges with great justice, that even thi” 
is a melody of poetic fiction alone. re 

The water fowls are mostly all fit for food, 
though the flesh of none of them be so palatable 
as that of the gallinaceous or passerine orders, 
It uniformly contracts a rancid and oily taste, 
from the nature of the food upon which these birds 
subsist. This taste still, in some measure, Tre+ 
mains in the flesh of the goose and the duck, 


which all the arts of domestieation are not able to” 


remove. Itis, however, much lessened by confin- 
ing these birds to the land, and feeding them with» 
grain, . 


which we might contemplate the land and water: 
birds. The latter have a far greater facility of 


differs from that of 


There are many other points of distinction in 


spreading from one continent to another, in con-— 


sequence of their capacity of travelling by water, 


and of relieving their flight by alighting on this — 


element. We find, accordingly, that most of the 
aquatic tribes are common to both the old and the 
new world; and that they have even been able 
to make their way into those distant islands, to- 


wards the extremities of the globe, that seemed 


formerly to be lost in the,immense ocean, and, 
from their barrenness, to forbid the approach of 
every animated being. And, what is peculiarly” 


remarkable, they are equally as numerous in the © 


cold and high latitudes as at the equator. Nor 
are the palmipede water fowls alone thus able to 
spread over the globe, but also the waders; be= 
cause these, from their residing upon the shoreg 
enjoy a more equal temperature than what is exe 
perienced by birds which inhabit the interior parts” 
of the land, and, consequently, can penetrate far 
ther, either to the north or to thé south. 4 
The aquatic tribes seem not even bounded ia 
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heir residence by the limits of the land itself, 
The floating mountains of ice towards the poles 
afford them a retreat during tempestuous weather, 
and a cradle for their young. They require no 
grain or vegetable food, which nature in these 
frozen regions cannot produce. Hence they have 
been seen fixing their residence upon these islands 
of ice in the same manner as upon land. There 

_ they sleep ; there too they sometimes hatch their 
young. * 

But the seas in which fishes are most abundant 
are most fully peopled with these water fowls = as 
the fertile parts of the earth are most copiously 
replenished with land birds. Some of the rivers 
in America, in which provision is abundant, are 
covered with aquatic birds. In several islands too, 
at a small distance from the Shore, the soil con- 
sists, to a great depth, of nothing but their dung. 


_ Such is the case in some of the western isles of - 


Scotland, and also on the coasts of some parts of 

Greenland; where aquatic birds are so numerous, 
that. the natives drive them inte bags, and destroy 
them by thousands. There, and in the island of 
Faro, they constitute a large Proportion of the 
_ food of the inhabitants. 

As the extent of the ocean is greater than that of 
the land, and.the fund of subsistence which it con- 
tains is in proportion, the number ‘of water-fowls, 
probably, exceeds that of the land birds, although 
the species be less various. The tribes of waders 
seem, .by their external structure, fitted to live 
‘upon Jand.; but they are endowed with appetites 

_ that attach them to the waters. While they de- 
tive all their food from the marshes and fens, they 
are unable to search for it upon the surface of the 
deep. Their structure is happily accommodated 

to this situation; for they are formed with long 
Jegs, naked above the knee, to admit of their tra- 
velling in shallow water in quest of food: and, in 
those that feed upon fishes, the neck is dispropore 
tionably long, to enable them to grope for them 
without immersing the whole body. Those that 
search in the mud for minute insects or worms, 
aas the snipe and woodcock, have slender weak 
bills, and olfactory nerves of such exquisite sensi- 
bility, that, even when their prey is out of the 
reach of their eyes, they are directed to it by its 
smell. Ofthe waders, moreover, some have the 
foes divided to their origin ; others have them 
eonnected by a small membrane as far as the se- 
cond joint: the first are properly cloven-footed, 
and the second semipalmated. The bodies of this 
sort of birds are light and-slender. Those that 
live upon mud, and the insects or worms deposited 
there, are deemed a delicate food $ whilé such as 
live upon fishes contract a heavy and oily taste, 
similar to that oftheir food. In their endowments 
they seem inferior to other orders. Their nests 
are constructed with less ingenuity than those of 
the passerine tribes. They are not possessed of 
the courage of the rapacious birds, or of the doci- 
lity of the poultry kinds. None of the waders, 
accordingly, has been reduced into a domestic 
State, or admitted to share the society and protec- 
tion of man. 
' For the galling, the gallinaceous or poultry 
tribes, Linnéus, who, as we have already seen, has 
traced a resemblance between the different orders 
of birds and mammals, has found an apt similitude 
in the tribes of pecora, or ruminants : and it is un- 
questionably this order that must be regarded as 
the most serviceable to mankind of the entire 
¢lass. The rapacious kinds administer nothing to 
his utility, and not much to his amusement. The 


smaller birds contribute indeed to his amusement 
by their music, but to little or nothing more thag 
to his amusement. It is from the poultry tribes 
alone that he derives any solid advantages, Or 
considerable accession to the necessaries of fife. - 

Birds of this order are distinguished by the coin- 
parative smallness of the head; by their heavy 
and muscular bodies; and the whiteness and salue 
brity of their ficsh. Their bills are short, strong, 
and arched; the upper mandible shutting over 
the edges of the lower, and thus fitted for picking 
up grain, which is their principal nourishment. 
Their legs are strong and short ; their toes furnish= 
ed with broad claws, for scratching the cround. 
There are few of them qualified for long flights, or 


‘migrating from one country to another, on account 


of the shortness of their wings. 

The variety of food upon which ‘they are capa-. 
ble of subsisting renders them, in general, proper 
for domestication; and the’ fertility, for which 
they are remarkable, when abundantly supplied 
with food, enables man to convert them into a 
mean of adding considerably to the stock of his 
provisions, Like the ruminant cattle, they are in- 
dojent, gregariuus, and voluptuous: when made 
prisoners, they forget equally their former com- 
panions, and the pleasures of freedom, Satisfied 
with the single enjoyment of eating, they grow 
tame, contented, and fat in their confinement; 
and are peculiarly fitted for the purposes for 
which they are destined by their owners. 

The gallinacequs birds, though not restricted to 
any one species of food, are in general granivorous; 
and, for the trituration and digestion of this spe- 
cies of food, nature has made a very ingenious 
provision, by the particular structure of their di- 
gestive organ. Like ruminant quadrupeds, they 
have two, and some of them three stomachs. First, 
the crop, or pouch, where the grain is moistened 
or softened, as a preparation for the process that 
is to follow. From this crop the grain passes se- 
condly to an intermediate canal, furnished with a 
number of glands, for the secretion of a kind of 
juice, that still farther mollifies the contents ; and 
from this canal they pass into the third stomach, 
which we call the gizzard. Here the grand cpera- 
tion of digestion is completely finished. This or- 
gan is composed ofa hard, horny substance, and its 
sides are capable of coutracting themselves, and of 
rubbing the contained food with great force, by 
means of strong museles with which it is purpose- 
ly supplied. No sort of grain, nor even substan- 
ces far harder than grain, can resist the action of 
the gizzard of a fowl. Glass and iron are gradual- 
ly worn down by it, and digested, as has been fully 
ascertained by many experiments. That this ef- 
féct is the result of muscular action, and not of any 
fluid acting as a solvent, has also been fully esta- 
blished. Small tubes of iron, open at each end, 
previously filled with a few grains of barley, have 
been introduced into the gizzard of fowls: and, 
at the end of two days, when’ these tubes were 
taken out, they were found considerably diminish- 
ed in their weight, by the violent trituration of 
the stomach; while the grains of barley, which 
they contained, remained entire, and were only 
swollen with moisture, in the same manner that 
they would have been had they been exposed to 
the same humidity in any other place. Had the 
process of digestion, therefore, in the stomach of 
the fowl been carried on altogether by a solvent, 
the grain must have been completely digested in 
that time. It appears, then, that in the whole 
order of gallinaceous birds says performed 
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Ghiefly by muscular action, and only partly by 
means of any acrid gastric juice, as we know is al- 
together the case aiong all rapacious animals 
that-devour flesh,  — - 
In the Linnéan arrangement of this order there 
are two or three remarkable genera of birds which 
are placed by several ornithologists in a different 
order, as the struthio, otis, and didus, or in plain 
English, the ostrich tribes, including the cassowary 
and emu, the bustard and the dodo. The two 
first of these kinds are carried by some naturalists 
into the order of grallz, to which, indeed, they seem 
nearly as much to relate as-they do to the galling, 
avhich others make a distinct division of the three, 
under the name of the struthious order, Of these 
birds the largest are the ostrich kinds; and of 
these again the most remarkable and useful is the 
struthio camelus, the black or common ostrich ; 
for though incapable of flight, like all the rest of 
this division, it derives a rapidity of running from 
its wings, which renders it fleeter than the fleetest 
racer on the Newmarket turf. It is also capable 
of being tamed, and mounted, and employed for 
the different purposes of a riding horse. 

The character of the dodo js altogether the re- 
verse. ‘* Far from exciting,” observes Buffon, ‘‘ the 
idea of swiftness by its proportions, it appears to 
have been formed on purpose to strike the imagi- 
nation, as the most clumsy and unwieldy of all be- 
ings. Represent to yourselfa massive, and almost 
cubical body, but barely supported upen two short 
and thick pillars, and overtopped by a head and 
neck of so grotesque a form, ‘that you would take 
them for the design of some caricature painter, 
The head consists almost entirely of two large 
chaps, that open bebind the eyes, almost as far as 
the ears; so that when the bird gapes it seems al- 
most all mouth. ‘The bill is of an extraordinary 
length and thickness; and both mandibles are_con- 
cave towards the middle, but swelling towards 
the end, and hooked at the points oppositely, like 
dwo pointed spoons laid together by the backs. 
From all this there results a stupid and voracious 
physiognoiny, which is increased by a bordering 
of feathers around the base of the beak, which 
spreads over the face like a cow], and completes 
this picture of deformity.” 

Bulk, which in other animals implies strength, 
in this only contributes to inactivity. The ostrich, 
emu, and cassowary, are not more capable of fly- 
ing than the dodo. They, however, are swift in 
running; whereas, this bird, as if oppressed with 
its own weight, possesses hardly,suflicient strength 
to drag itself along. One would imagine that this 
bird, which resembles the sloth among quadru- 
peds, has been formed of some rude and ill organ- 
ized matter, into which the principles of life have 
been infused with too sparingan hand. The dodo 
is furnished with wings; but they are too weak 
and too short to raise it into the air. It has a 
tail; but this tail isdisproportioned, and out of its 
place. One would take it for a tortoise, that had 
muffled itself up in the skin of abird; for nature, 
in granting it these useless ornaments, seems to 
have intended to add embarrassment to weight, 
awkwardness of motion to unwieldiness of size, and 
to render this clumsy figure still more disgusting 
by presenting it under the image of a bird. 

Dodos were first discovered by the Dutch in the 
Isle of France, which, with the adjacent isle of 
Bourbon, still continues to be the only place in 
which they are known to reside. The forbidding 
traits of their external appearance, as well as the 
unsavoury taste of their flesh, induced them to 


callthem, in their language, the nauseous birdss 
The dodo is surpassed in size only by the three 
birds last described; for it is larger than eather 
the swan or the turkey. Its feathers are, in ge- 
neral, soft, and their prevailing colour is grey 5 
more deep upon the upper, and clearer upon the 
lower parts of the body. The legs and toes are 
yellow: and of the latter, three are forward, and 
one backward. It has commonly stones in its 
crop; the largest of which are of the size of a 
man’s fist, which some have supposed to be 
formed there: but which Clusius, with more rea- 
son, alleges, are swallowed by this tribe for the © 
same purpose for which they are swallowed by 
the other tribes of granivorous birds. Similar 
stones are found in the gizzard of the ostrich and 
cassowary, and considerably aid the digestive func- 
tion. 

The solitaire, and bird of Nazareth, deseribed 
by Carré, Leguat, and Cauche, appear to have a 


- very near affinity to the dode; but so imperfect- 


ly are they hitherto known, that it is not yet as- 
certained whether their descriptions belong to 
three different species, or to the same bird. The 
solitaire, acording to Leguat, is forty pounds im 


“weight; and of a grey colour mixed with brown. 


‘The females are remarkable for their neatness in 
the position and adjustment of their feathers ; and 
their motions are graceful. By Carré’s account, 
they are of a brown approaching to yellow ; and 
they appeared to him remarkably beautiful. in 
these respects, it must be allowed, that this bird 
differs from the dodo. Both, however, inhabit the — 
same isle; both are incapable of flight; all the. 
three are equally voracious, and indiscriminately 
devour all that is offered them. They have, each, 
the same kind of stones in their crop; and the ge- 
neral structure of their bodies is similar. The so- 
litaire is described as exceedingly shy, and very 
seldom in the society even of its own species. Tt 
builds its nest upon a large mass of leaves, which 
it collects for the purpose. The female lays but 
one egg, at least produces but one bird, after hav- 
ing hatched for seven weeks. 

The order of passeres, or small singing birds, 
is by Linnéus considered as analogous to the order 
glires among quadrupeds. For the most part © 
they are remarkable for their beauty and agility. 
They are continually in motion, and endowed 
with the powers of song. They enliven the retired 
and shady grove by the melody of their voices. 
Those birds, of the superior order, that interest 
us by their usefulness, or the fierceness of their 
habits, such as the poultry, or rapacious kinds, 
have all harsh and screaming voices. The plain- 
tive accents of the pigeon, on the contrary, consist 
of a soothing tendency, while most of the other 
beautiful little families we are now to review insi- 
nuate themselves into cur affections by their 
delightful songs, their external beauty, and the 
familiarity of their manners. — 

Conscious of enjoying the favour of man, they — 
live with him in some degree of confidence; and, © 
while the larger birds, from a suspicion dictated 
by ill treatment, or suggested by guilt, fly to the 
depth of the forest, and dread the vicinity of man, — 
these hop about the hedges, and sides of the woods, _ 
s:ldom removing far from his habitation, This— 
alliance is indeed interested on their part; for it is” 
only on the cultivated fields, and even around 
houses and gardens, that they can find, in abun 
dance, those seeds and insects upon which they — 
subsist. In the extensive wilds, or in the depths 
of the forest, none of those kinds of food-that are 
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&eugenial fo their natures is to be found. “ As 
We enter, (says Goldsmith,) deeper intothe unculti- 
Yated woods, the silence becomes more profound: 
there are none of ‘those’ warblings, none of those 
murmurs that awaken attention, till you draw near 


the habitations of men; there is nothing of that: 


confused buzz, formed by the united, though dis- 
tant voices of quadrupeds and birds; but all is 
profoundly dead and solemn. Now and then, 
indeed, ‘the traveller may be roused from this 
lethargy of life by the voice of an heron, or the 
scream of any eagle ; but his sweet little friends, 
the warblers, have totally forsaken him.” 

The want of food is not the only reason why 
the small birds do not penetrate into the forest. 
They avoid these dreary retreats also from 
the principle of self-preservation. Almost al! 
the rapacious kinds, like robbers, hide them- 
selves in the depth of the woods; and, if they do 
not find a desert there, soon make one; for the 


passerine tribes fy from their tyranny into the. 


open fields; where, in the vicinity of man, they 
find that the most audacious of their enemies are 
afraid to attack them. 

When the small birds have taken up their resi- 
dence in a particular grove or thicket, they seldom 
remove to any distance from the spot. The wren 


and the red-breast keep possession of their own. 


hedge, with a perseverance that sometimes proves 
fatal; and even those birds of passage, that, at 
certain seasons of the year, remove to a different 
part of the country, are remarkable for the very 
limited range of their flights during the months of 
visitation. Food is the great cause of all. their 
motions, and, as soon as that is obtained, they re- 
sume, in the vicinity of their nest and of their 
young, their sportive exercises or their song. 

' As food, however, is not found in equal quanti- 
ties at all seasons of the year, in every part of the 
eguntry, a great number of the passerine tribes are 
obliged to remove in quest of it to very distant 
countries ; and even those which remain with us 
the whole year make periodieal flights to a differ- 
ent district, at certain seasons, Their vernal 
flights are probably occasioned by the influence of 


Jove. They seem then to be in quest of a secure 


retreat, where they may obey that call of nature, 
and find a proper asylum for their future pregeny. 
The autumnal flights, on the other hand, which 
are most numerous, seem to consist of many fami- 
Jies, united by the parents, who are then conduct- 
_ing their offspring from the inland parts to the 
Vicinity, of the shore, where they may be more 
amply supplied with winter food. 
|The business of bird-catching, which supports a 
number of people in the vicinity of London, is found- 
ed on the annual removals of those singing birds, 
which are termed birds of flight, in the language 
of that art. The metropolis affording a ready sale 
for singing birds, this trade has long been establish- 
ed in its neighbourhood; where it is carried on, at 


a great expence, and with systematical perfection. . 
The wild birds begin to fly, as birdcatchers term 


it, in the month of October, and part of the prece- 
ding and following months. The different species 
of these birds do not make their periodical flights 
exactly at the same time; but follow one another, 
in succession. The pippet commences his flight, 
every year, about Michaclmas; the woodlark next 
guceeds, and continues his flight til] towards the 
- mriddte of October. ne 
It is remarkable, that, though both these tribes 


of birds are very easily caught during their flight,. 
yet, when that is over, no art can seduce them to. 


the nets. It has never hitherto been found what — 
is the nature of that call by which the tame birds, 
can arrest their flight, and allure them under the 

nets at that particular season, and at no other. 

Perhaps it is from their anxiety to carry the tame 

birds along with them, that these may avoid the. 

severity of the winter, Perhaps, as the tame birds. 

are males, it is a challenge to’: combat; or it may 

be an invitation to love, which is attended to by. 

the females, who are flying above, and who, in 

obeying it, inveigle the males, along with them- 

selves,into the net. If the last be the case, they 

are severely punished for their infidelity to their 

mates; for the females are indiscriminately killed 

by the birdcatcher: while the male is made a pri- 

soner, and sold at a high price, for his song. 

The flights of these birds begin at daybreak, and 
continue till noon. Autumn is the time when the 
birdeatcher is employed in intercepting them on 
their passage. The nets are about twelve yards 
long, and two and a half broad. They are spread 
upon the ground, at a small distance from each 
other, and so placed, that they can be made to flap 
suddenly over upon the birds that alight between — 
them. As the wild birds fly always against the 
wind, the birdeatcher, who is most to the leeward, 
has a chance of catching the whole flight, if hig 
<all-birds be good. A complete set of call-birds 
consists of five or six linnets, two goldfinches, twa 
greenfinches, one woodlark, one redpoll; ands 
perhaps, of a buillfinch, a yellow hammer, a titlark, 
and an aberdavine. These are placed, in little 
cages, at small distances from the nets. He has 
likewise his flur-birds, which are placed within the 
net, and raised or let down, according as the wild 
birds approach. ; 

Ebis, however, is not enowgh to allure the wild 
bird down; it must be called from the cages by 
one of the call-birds which are kept there, and 
which have been made to moult early in the sum< 
mer, in order to improve their notes, Pennant 
observes, that there appears a malicious joy in 
these call-birds, to brrag the wild ones into the 
same state of captivity. After they have seen or 
heard the approach of the wild birds, which is long 
before it is perceived by the birdeatchers, the intel- 
ligence is announced, from cage to eage, with the 
utmost ecstacy and joy. The note by which they 
invite them down is not a continual song, like 
what the bird uses in a chamber; but short jerks, 
as they are called by the birdeatchers, which are 
heard at a great distance, So powerful is the ascends 
ancy of this call over the wild birds, that, the 
moment they hear it, they alight within twenty 
yards of three or four birdeatchers, on a spot 
which, otherwise, would never have attracted their 
notice. After the fatal string is pulled, and the. 
nets are clapped over the unsusyecting strangers, 
should one half of the flock escape, such is their 
infatuation, that they will immediately after returm 
to the nets, and share the same fate with their 
companions; and should only one bird escape, the 
unhappy survivor will still venture into danger, 
till he be also caught; so fascinating is the power 
which the cull-birds have over this devoted race. 

Allthe hens that are thus taken are immediate- 
ly killed, and sold for threepence or fourpence a 
dozer. Their flesh is so exquisite, that they are 
regarded as a delicate acquisition to the tables of 
the luxurious. The taste for small birds ts, how- 
ever, far from being so prevalent in England as 
in Italy ; and even the luxury of the Italians will, 
appear parsimony when compared with the ex- 
travagance of their predecessors, the Romans, 


We.sve informed by Pliny, that Clodius 7Esopus, 2 
tragedian of Rome, paid no less a sum than six’ 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three pounds for 
a single dish of musical birds; an immense tribute 
to caprice and gluttony. The highest price given 
for these singing birds in London is five guineas 
a piece ; a strong proof how much more their song 
is relished here than their flesh. 

It is remarkable that the female of no kind of birds, 
except one or two species of the loxia, ever sings ; 
that talent being every where else the prerogative of 
the male. All the laborious functions fall to the lot of 
the terider sex ; theirs is the fatigue of incubation, 
and the principal share in nursing the helpless 
brood. To alleviate these cares, and to support 
her under them, nature has given to the male the 
gift of song, and all the little blandishments and 
soothing arts that can win affection, or beguile 
trouble. These he fondly exerts, even after court- 
ship, on some spray contiguons to the nest, during 
the time his mate is performing her parental duties. 
To the female this is not only a note of blandish- 
ment, but a pledge of her security. While her 


inale continues on the neighbouring tree, to wateh 


and sing, she remains in the nest in full confidence 
that no danger is near; whereas, if his loud and 
sportive strains stop all on a sudden, it is a certain 
signal of some dangerous intrusion, and a warning 
to her to provide for her escape. 

Birds of this order are, in general, much more 

attentive to the structure of their nests than the 
larger kinds. As the size of their body is smaller, 
‘the heat of their nest isin proportion, and must be 
aided by the warm substances with which their 
-nest is usually lined. As their eggs are much 
apter to lose their heat than those of superior size, 
these birds are proportionably more assiduous 
during incubation: the male constantly supplying 
the place of his female, and thus preventing the 
admission of the cold, which would prove fatal to 
his progeny. The habitation of these birds is no 
Tess cunningly concealed than it is artfully built. 
Whether on the ground, or in a bush, it is always 
so covered that it can hardly be seen; and, the 
better to escape observation, the owners never 
€ome out or go in while any one is in view. 

In all animats the amorous instinct is supposed 
to be the foundation of courage: the one endow- 
mhent is constantly found proportioned to the 
other. The males generally feel most strengly the 
ardour of love; and they, accordingly, are most 
distinguished by courage. The -passerine tribes 
are equally conspicuous for gallantry and for war. 
However contemptible their hostilities may appear 
to the larger animals, they are often fatal to one 
of the combatants themselves. Two sparrows fre- 
guently contend for the same female, till the 
death of one of the antagonists decides the victory, 
and determines the prize. The redbreast defends 
his little territory with the valour and intrepidity 
of a poultry cock, | 

The upion of the male and female, which is 
pretty faithfully observed, while the young are in- 
eapable of providing for themselves, seems entire- 
Jy at an end’the moment the young family is dis- 
persed. The parent pair seem then as indiffér- 
ent to each other as if they had never been ac- 
quainted. Each provides for itself in the wine 
ters and in the spring, unmindful of former con- 
nections, goes in quest of anew companion, At 
that period; birds that are of the same age com- 
monly associate together. The older female first 
feel the access of desire; and the ‘older males, 
being best able to satisfy it, drive away the young 
Sniters. After these are provided for, these next 


in courage and desire succeed them in the field of 
love, and obtain partners suited to their merit) 
The youngest and weakest come last, as their in- 
clinations are latest in appearing. There are, 
however, many of both sexes that remain unpro- 
vided for, from not meeting with each other, 
Whether each species confines itself to its own li- 
mits, or intermixes with others, naturalists have not 
fully ascertained, Addison, in a beautiful Latin 
ode, celebrates the chastity of their manners im 
this respect, and denies that they ever admit the 
caress of a different tribe. Buffon, on the con- 
trary, and with some appearance of justice, suspects 
them of incontinency. He supposes, that the infi- 
nite varities of the smaller birds arise from the 
mixture of different species, Of the eagle, the 
ostrich, and cassowary, there are but few varieties ; 
and no art will make one species procreate with 
another, New species, however, have been pro- 
duced among the passerine tribes, from the union 
of the bulfinch and canary ; from the linnet and 
the lark. Nor are these bastard tribes barren, like 
the males; but capable of procreation, and adding 
to the variety of this order. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds whose shape and manners so nearly 
resemble each other, as:-lead us to believe such. 
combinations are formed by nature herself in cases 
of uecessity. What happens in domestication to 
the cock, the turkey, the pheasant, and the com~ 
mon hen, may happen also ina state of freedom. 
We know not what passes in the depths of the 
woods ; nor by what secret, but illicit joys, na- 
ture may console those birds that are deprived of 
an associate of their own kind. 

The strong biled small birds feed upon grain. 
They live upon the property of the husbandman, 
for which they repay him with their songs. They 
are not, however, without their use; for they often 
transport seeds from one district to another, and. 
thus disseminate and vary the vegetable produc- 
tions of the earth. “The slender billed tribes feed 
mostly upon insects or worms, and are exceeding. 
ly useful in destroying part of these superfluous 
beings with which the atmosphere and the surface 
of the earth teems, often to the ruin of seeds and 


‘tender plants. Their voice is supposed to be’ still 


more soft and delicate than that of the other kinds. 
Even the granivorous birds of this class,‘ while 
young, live upon insects. During the three first 
days after their exclusion from the shell they re- 
quire little or no food. The parents, however, 
soon perceive by their foud and plaintive accents 
and by their gaping, that they feel approaches of 
hunger; and they are eager to‘ gratify their wants 
by a plentiful supply. ‘In the absence of the 
parents they continue to lie close together, and 
cherish each other by their mutual warmth. During 
this interval also they preserve a perfect silence, 
uttering not the slightest note till the mother 
returns, Her arrival is always announced by a 
chirrup, which they perfectly understand, and 
Which they answer all together, each petitioning for 
its portion. The parent distributes a supply to 
each by turns, cautiously avoiding to gorge them, 
by giving them often, and but little at a time. 
The wren will in this manner feed seventeen or 
eighteen young, although perfectly in the dark, 
without passing over one of them. A few days after ~ 
they are fully fledged, and led out by their parents, 
during which they are taught to pick their food, 
and to fly, they become totally independent of 
these admonitory aids. ‘ ’ 
“In this order of birds Linnéus has placed the 
colomba, or pigeon tribes. There are, however, 
peculiarities in the character and habits of the ce- 


# 7 
fimbines which have induced many naturalists to 
yemove them from the passerines, and to form a 
distinct order of themselves. 

__. The pigeon was brought into a domestic state at 
a very early period, and seems to have been known 
to the Greeks from thé time of Aristotle. That 
philosopher, however, appears to have been unac- 


 quainted with those immense varieties, which, in 


of man, has since produced. 


a long succession of ages, nature, aided by the art 
He mentions only 


four species, which, from their producing from ten 


to twelve flights in a year, must have been of the 
domestic kinds: for it is a law, that all animals 
become more productive in proportion to their ac- 
-commodation,and the abundance of food with which 
they are supplied. ‘The common pigeon, which 
is so prolific, when aided by the foresight and 


a bounty of man, seldom, when wild, produces above 
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one, and never more than two pairs in a year. 
_ The varieties of the domestic pigeon, which, in 


the time of the Grecian naturalist, were few in 


number, increased greatly among the Romans ; 
among whom, changing and improving the breed 
was held an object of such importance, that they 
erected high towers upon the tops of their houses 
for this purpese, and. marked the genealogy of 
their pigeons as carefully as we do that of our race- 
horses. Pliny particularly mentions a generous 
breed in. Campania, a pair of which, whose ances- 
try was well authenticated, brought a very high 
price. Thesame attention to the breed of pigeon's 
has continued in some of the modern nations of 
Europe. By singling out, every season, the most 
beautiful and remarkable of the produce of the 
dove-house, bringing them into a more close capti- 
vity, and pairing again the most singular of their 
new progeny, varieties, almost infinite, have been 
produced; Adepts in this business pretend that 
they can be bred to.a feather; and, according to 
their different properties, they have endeavoured 
to distinguish them by the various names of tum- 
blers, carriers, jacobines, croppers, rants, tar- 
bits, and by a long list of other appellations, in- 


__telligible only to themselves..To givea detail of all 


the varieties of the domestic. pigeon would prove 
less a history of nature than of human art. Of 
the forty-four different species, independent of 
varieties, which Brisson. has described, it will be 
gufficient. in the present plan to notice the stock- 
dove, the ringdove, and the turtle. 

These, as indeed all the columbine tribes, are 
distinguished by being monogamous, The male 
and female continue faithful and attached to each 
other, not only for the season, but frequently 
during life. The fatigues of nestling, incubation, 
and feeding the young, are shared equally by both 

arents, The season of courtship is announced 
by a plaintive and cooing note, peculiar to the 
erder. The male, while paying his addresses, 
inflates or swells his throat and breast. The female 
lays only two eggs, in the hatching of which she is 
regularly relieved, for a few hours every day, by 
her mate. When she delays to return, the male 
goes in quest of her, and beats her back to the 
nest; and, when the male neglects his duty, he is, 
in his turn, obliged to submit to the same severe 
Chastisement from the female, After the young 
are protruded, they receive no meat from either 
parent for three days: during that period 
warmth isall they require; and the clutching them 
is a task which the female takes entirely upon 
herself, never stirring from them, except a few 
Minutes to collect her food. t 
‘The manner in which this kind of birds nourish 
their young sufficiently distinguishes them from 
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every other class of the feathered kind. They at® 
Sraniyorous, and the graias with which they feed 
their young are treasured up, for some time, im 
their crops, where, by being moistened, and made 
more easy to be digested, they are rendered fit for 
the stomach. On their return to the nest, the 
young demand their food with importunity, when 
the parents, in succession, eject it from the crop 
lato their mouths. 

_ The crop of the pigeon, in order to fit it for this 
Singular operation, is of a peculiar structure. It 
is larger than that of any other bird of the same 
size, and communicates with the lungs in such a 
manner that it can be inflated at pleasure: the 
variety called croppers have a power ef distending 
it, till it becomes nearly equal in size to the rest of 
the body. When the grain, by means of the heat, 
and the milky fluid secreted in the stomach, begins 
to swell and macerate, the crop is proportionally 
dilated ; even yet, however, the bird has the power 
of distending it farther, and of taking in air; and, 
on the expulsion of this new air by the mouth, the 
food is forced out along with it, The nestlings are. 
ready, open-mouthed, to receive this tribute of 
parental affection; and, as often as they perceive 
the old ones returning from an excursion they 
announce their wants with the mest restless and 
craving importunity. 

_ The domestic pigeon, and alk its varieties, 
derive. their origin from the stoekdove, which, in 
its wild state, is very rarely seen in this country. 
It is, in most parts-of Europe, a bird of passagey 
which remains for a few months, and breeds, and 
then retires, as is conjectured, to Africa, to pass the 
winter. In its natural state it is of a deep bluish 
ash-celour: the breast dashed with a.fine change- 
able green and purple: the wings marked with 
two black bars, one towards their insertion, and 
the, other nearer the top: the back is white, and 
the tail barred near the end with black. In. this 
state it builds in the holes of trees ; from which it 
ventures te rocks and old walls 3 whence, by kind 
treatment, it is allured to the dovebouse ; and, by 
close confinement, becomes, at last, familiarized to 
human society. in proportion as the pigeon loses 
its independenee, it acquires greater degrees of fee 
cundity. The stockdove, in his native woods, proba- 
bly seldom produces twice iu the year.. During the 
whole of the winter months,:selfpreseryation, and 
not the rearing of a posterity, must require all his 
care, and employ every exertion. On the other 
hand, when properly domesticated, and fully fed, 
go great is the fertility of the same bird, that fil 
teen thousand, in the space of four years, may be 
produced from a single pair. of bene 

The woodpigeon, the rockpigeon, and the dove- 
housepigeon, are but differeut shades of the stock- 
dove, in different degrees of subordination to man. 
The housepigeon is the same bird in its last and 
most perfect state of domestication, where it 
receives eyery tint and’ variety of hue that can be 
communicated to this race by buman invention. 
So great is the multiplying of varieties, so numer 
ous has been the mixture of different races, that a 
yolume of description, or painting, would not suf- 
fice to represent them all. 

Of all the varieties of the domestic pigeon, 
however, the carrier, or messenger, is the most re= 
markable for attachment to his native place, and 
affection for his female. From this peculiarity 
it has been employed at Cairo, and in many 
parts of the east, as a carrier; an office for which 
it is well qualified, since it is capable of travelling 
three times faster than the fleetest horse. AtScanda- 
roon this messenger was once employed to convey 
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the speediest intelligence to the merchants of 
Aleppo of the arrival of ships; for which purpose’ 
they fastened a letter under its wing, and, after 
having fed it,-despatched it to its native country. 
No sooner does the bird find itself at liberty than 
it raises itself to an amazing height in the air, and 
eontinues to direct its course, in an unerring line, 
and at the astonishing velocity of forty miles in an 
hour and a half! In our own country these aerial 
messengers have been employed for a very singu- 
lar purpose ; having been let fly at Tyburn when 
the fatal cart was drawn away, to notify, to distant 
friends, the departure of the unhappy criminal. 
The Egyptians are said to have improved upon 
this idea, and to have had relays of messengers to 
relieve each other; by which means, intelligence 
of any kind could be conveyed, in a few hours, 
throughout the whole kingdom. 

It is pretended that great use was made, in 
ancient times, of the carrier-pigeon, in opening a 
correspondence between besieged towns, and the 
armies that were to relieve them. Such was the 
intercourse carried om between Brutus and Hirtius 
at Modena, in spite ofevery attempt of the Lesieger, 
Anthony, to intercept their couriers. In the time 
of the crusades, when the most romantic enter- 
prises were carried on in-the most romantic man- 
ner, we read of many important articles of intelli- 
gence having been conveyed by the pigeon. Ana- 
creon, however, mentions another kind of warfare, 
and other sieges, in which; in bis time, this gentle, 
but uncertaincourier was probably eftener employ- 
ed, and that was, in carrying love fetters from gal- 
Jants to their mistresses, The bird seems indeed 
much better qualified for the service of Cupid thaa 
of Mars: and in his beautiful little ode, addressed 
to his pigeon, the Teian poet pays: him many com- 
pliments on his affection and services, 

There are many varieties of the domestic 
pigeon, or stockdeve from which it is. derived, in 
foreign parts; and especially through all the 
warm and temperate regions of America: many 
are also seen in the East Indies, and ia most of the 
islands of the Indiam-Occan, At Amboyna there 
are two species, or varieties, quite. green. Sir 
Hanse Sloan has described a variety found in Ja- 
maica, purple on the upper part of the body, and 
white below.. 

The ring-dove, like the stockdove, is a bird of pas- 
sage 5 appearing in the spring, and breeding twice 
during the summer, after which among ourselves it 
takes its departure for warmer climes. It builds not 


in the holes but on the branches of trees, and uses,. 


on this occasion, only a few dry sticks. Many un- 
successful attempts have been made, in modern 
times, to domesticate this species. They have 
been hatched below a tame pigeon; they have 
been kept, when young, continually in the society 
of m: 4; but, after becoming capable of flight, 
they have always availed themselves of the earliest 
opportunity of regaining their natural haunts in 
the woods. Ringdoves are not numerous in any 
country, though generally spread over the world. 
Their flesh, which, when young, is excellent, holds 
out a strong temptation to destroy. them. They are 
much larger than the common pigeon: the length 
at full size being eighteen inches, and the breadth 
thirty. The head, back, and coverts of the wing, 
are ef a bluish ash-colour. The breast and the 
lower part of the neck are of the same hue, with a 
mixture of'red.. The hind part‘ of the neck is 
marked with a semicircular line of white; and the 
feathers above and below it are of a changeable 
' and glossy colour. The belly is ofa dirty white ; 


and the quill-feathers are dusky. Buffon classe 
with the ringdove the crowned pigeons of the East — 
Indies, which are of the size ofa Turkey. Several 
of them have been brought over alive to France’ 
and Holland; but they have never been known to 
lay their eggs in either country, 

There are five or six foreign birds that have beem 
reckoned congenerous with the ringdove: and there 
are also many others of so near a resemblance 
that they can only be deemed varieties of the 
European species. Such are the ringdove of the — 
Moluccas; the triangular spotted pigeon of 
Edwards, which inhabits Guinea; and the pigeon 
of Jamaica, with a brown annulated tail. The 
founingo of Madagascar, described by Buffon, | 
seems also to be of this race, although of a smaller 
size, and of a blue colour. : 

The turtle is exceedingly shy and timid, breed- 
ing generally in the heart of large woods, It 
migrates in autumn, like the other columbines when 
wild. This dove is distinguished by a beautiful 
circle of crimson, surrounding its eye-lids. There 
is a black spot on each side of the neck, the 
feathers of which are tipped with white, The 
back is ash-coloured, bordered with brown : the 
scapulars of a reddish brown, spotted with black, 
The belly is white ; the sides, and inner coverts of 
the wing, bluish, > 

Turtledoves constantly assemble in flocks; they 
arrive, depart, and fly in company. In the short. 
space of four or six months, which they remain 
here, they pair, nestle, hatch, and rear their young,. 
which are able to accompany them at their de- 
parture. 

For these purposes they commonly reside in 
some thick and gloomy wood, far removed from 
the haunts of mea. They are spread over almost 
the whole of the old continent, and over the new,. 
as far as the ‘islands situated in the South Sea ; 
where they were so little acquainted with the — 
human race, that they perched upon the shoulders 
of the sailors, who first visited these regions. 

The turtles, as well as the other pigeons, are 
subject to great variety. They are capable of do- 
mestication, and can be made to unite with the 
domestic pigeon; from which illegitimate union 
there arises a race of mules, still capable of pro- 
ducing new varieties. This union is probably 
never formed in a state of nature, but must be ac- 
complished by man, by depriving them of their 
proper male or female, and availing himself of their 
excessive ardour, 

The turtles are still more amorous than the 
common pigeon; the male of which last contents 
himself with turning round, and gracefully cooing 
before his female; whereas thé male turtle, 
whether in a wild or domestic state, begins big: 
courtship by saluting the female, and falling down 
on his breast frequently before her, till his bill 
touch the branch on which he is perched. His 
salutations are accompanied with tender sighs; to 
which the female, for a while, appears insensible, 
Soon, however, an inwardemotion begins tobe ex- 
pressed, by certain soft and plaintive accents 
which escape from her. When once she has felt 
the first access of the flame, she soon burns with 
the same ardour as the male, and even exceeds him; 
for she pursues him, loading him with repeated 
caregses, and provoking him to love, till she begin 
to lay. At that period she finds herself obliged ta 
devote to the care of her family the time whick 
she wholly lavished, till now, on these amorous . 
pursuits. . a 

In spite of the high reputation these creatures 
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have obfained as emblems of sincere affection, there 
are well attested instances. of their violating the 
fidelity and attachment which obtain between true 
lovers. Even when neither constrained nor cor- 
rupted by domestication, a female has been seen 
making different suitors happy on the same branch. 

The title AMpH1BIA, applied to the third class 
of animals in the Linnéan arrangement, is by no 
means unexceptionable: for while the power of 
living with equal facility both in land and water 
is in no respect granted to all the tribes that com- 
pose it, it is a power which belongs in a much 
greater degree to many tribes which are distri- 
buted through other classes instead. Thus, among 
fishes, one species of the perch, several of the exo- 
cetus, or flying, fish, and still more of the eel, are 
capable of living both in and out of the waters; 
while the same double faculty is allotted still 
more largely to different tribes in the class of in- 
sects, and in a still greater degree to that of 
worms. : 

To a certain extent, however, the major part 
ef the animals called amphibious are possessed 
of this duplicate power; and the peculiar struce 
ture of their organs, and the faculty they possess 
of suspending respiration at pleasure, not only 
enable them to support a change of element with- 
eut injury, but also to endure an abstinence which 
would prove fatal to the higher classes.of ani- 
mals. 

The heart of amphibials has been generally as- 
serted to be unilocular, or, in other words, fur- 
nished with only a single veatricle or cavity ; and 
the assertion has been assented to by the most 
eminent anatomists and physiologists, as Boer- 
haave, Haller, kc, The lungs of these animals 
also differ as widely in their appearance from 
those of other animals as their heart: consisting 
in general of a pair of large bladders or membra- 
naceous receptacles, parted in the different spe- 
eies, into more or fewer cancelli or subdivisions, 
among which are beautifully distributed the pul- 
monary blood-vessels, which bear but a small 
proportion to the vesicular part through which 
they ramify: while in the lungs of the mammals, 
$0 great is the proportion of the blood-vessels, and 
so very small are the vesicles, or air-cells, that 
the. lungs have a fleshy rather than a membrana- 
ceous appearance, In amphibials, therefore,. the 
vesicular system may be said greatly to prevail 
over the vascular, and in mammals the vascular 
Systetn to prevail over the vesicular. 

Even here, however, we meet with a great di- 

-Yersity in the structure of the different kinds; and 


no small contrariety of opinion among physiolo-. 


gists themselves concerning the general character 
of the organs immediately before us. he most 
perfect of the amphibials is the tortoise; yet the 
French academicians of the seventeenth century 
characterise this animal as possessing three ven- 
tricles in the heart instead of onc; and. Linnéus, 
in his Systema Nature, acquiesces in this agsertion : 
While among the physiologists of the present day 
it is esteemed more correct to say that the heart 
of the class amphibia is, for the most part, double, 
or furnished with two ventricles, but possessing a 
free or immedjate communication with each other. 
- In reality, however, there is no class so diverse- 
Ay constituted, whether in regard to the heart or 
the respiratory organ : for the.genus locerta alone, 
the most numerous of the whole, affords us in- 
‘Stances of alinost every variety of configuration . 
‘some of ‘the species having a heart and respira- 
Sery organ more simple than those of many of 
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the worm-tribes: while the Siren is possessed of 
both lungs and gills, and has hence puzzled the 
naturalists in every age as to its proper situation, 
some having placed it among the fishes, and 
others among the class before us. Linnéus first 
fixed it in the order of amphibious reptiles; but 
being dissatisfied with this position, yet not know- 
ing where to arrange it better, he created a new 
order in the amphibial class a short time before 
his decease, for the express purpose of receiving 
it, to which he gave the name of meantes. We 
may also observe, that this class equally differg 
in its external powers as in its internal organs 5 
for some of thein walk, some fly, others swim, and 
a great number can only crawl. 

The class of Pisces, or fishes, which in the pre- 
ceding arrangement is subdivided into six orders, 
has, by several naturalists, been limited to two: 
fishes with an osseous or spinous skeleton 3 and 
fishes with a cartilaginous skeleton; the former # 
including the first four orders of Linnéus, and 
the latter the last two. 

The first peculiarity that strikes us, with regard 
to the fishes of the spineus order, is the extent of 
their numbers. Not only are the individuals of 
each family more numerous, but the variety of 
the kinds is also far greater. Upwards of seven 
hundred different species of spinous fishes are 
already known and described; while the whales 
and the cartilaginous fishes when taken together - 
hardly amount to a fifth of that number. The 
former are in general inferior in size; and it is 
conformable to a law, which obtains in every de- 
partment of the animal kingdom, that the smaller 
the productions of nature are, the more numerous 
and diversified in form does she yield them. A 
very valuable purpose in the economy of Provie- 
dence is gained by,this constitution of the animal 
kingdom ; for, since the smaller tribes are in gee 
neral destined to become the prey of the larger, 
an adequate provision is made for the supply of 
every kind; none entirely perishes through want; 
none is ultimately extirpated by depredation. 

It is by the numbers, therefore, of the spinous 
fishes that the other orders are preserved, and 
their own perpetuated. In them geveration is 
formed, not by producing a living animal, or by: 
hatching a distinct egg, but by spawning innu- 
merable ova, that are quickened into life by the 
heat of the sun, and are destined to supply the 
annual waste of millions. Hence the powers of 
fecundity in this division exceed belief, and in a 
short space defy calculation. A single herring, 
if suffered to multiply unmolested, and undimi- 
nished for twenty years, would shew a progeny 
greater in bulk than the globe itself. It is owing 
to this exuberant fertility that the herring, the 
pilchard, and some others, are obliged to migrate 
annually from the arctic regions, in shoals of 
such vast extent, that for miles they are seen te 
darken the surface of the water. 

But the amazing propagation of fishes, which 
we witness along our coasts and rivers, bears ne 
proportion to the vast, quantities that swarm in 
the warmer latitudes of the Indian ocean. The 
inhabitants of some of the islands there are under 


‘no necessity of providing instruments for fishing: 


as fish tribes approach the shore they are found 
in great numbers, in the plashes, where the water 
remains after the ebbing of the tide. In some 
places where these swamps are dried up ‘by the 
sun they are left in such shoals, that they.com- 
municate by their putrefaction a noxious and une 
healthy influence to the atmosphere, 
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Happily, however, for. the purity of the ocean, 
and the health of those beings which it supports 
in life, the waste of these fishes is nearly propor- 
tioned to their fecundity; and the balance of na- 
ture is exactly preserved. The shark, the por- 
poise, and the cod, we ought therefore to consider 
not so much in the light of plunderers and rivals 
as that of benefactors to mankind. Without their 
exertions the sea wouid soon be overcharged with 
the burthen of its own inhabitants; and that ele- 
ment, which at present distributes health and- 
plenty to the shore, would in a short time load ‘it 
with putrefaction. 4 

The generation and growth of fishes, and parti- 
cularly of the oviparuus, are involved in gréat ob- 
scurity. Many°of the cartilaginous kinds, as thé 
shark, and some of the skates, bave visible sexual 
organs ; and some of them produce viviparously : 
among the spivous tribes it is generally conceived 
that impregnation is performed without the body of 
the female, by the mate ejecting the smilt, and 
mingling it with her ova. Something, however, 
like pairing and copulation has been observed 
among fishes kept m ponds. At a certain period 
the sexes are seen struggling together ameng the 
grass, at the brink of the water. It is then that 
the scales of some grow rough, and lose their lus- 
tre; that other tribes become thin, lose their ap- 
petite, and appear flabby. ; 

It has not yet been sufficiently ascertained 
whether all the fishes of this division, when they 
. first attain to animation, and burst from the egg, 
leave it perfect animals, or ina tadpole state, as is 
the case with the frogs, and many of the lizards. 
The young frog is first ushered into life without 
legs, with an enormous head, and slender tail; 
but the tail soon after drops off, the head dimi- 
nishes, the legs appear, and the tadpole is meta- 
morphosed into the quadruped, when it changes 
its element, as well as its fourm. Various species 
of the lizard also, in ike manner excluded from 
the shell without legs, acquire them by degrees, 
and after some time leave the serpent shape. 
Some fishes, it is probable, in like manner suffer a 
change, though too imperceptible to attract the 
notice of the observer, In support of this idea, it 
is well known, that during the month of July 
there appear in the Thames: innumerable shoals 
of a small fish, called white bait, that are univer- 
sally allowed to be the young of some species 
abounding there. They-have no roe; a circum- 
stance which proves them to be young: they re- / 
semble no other fish exactly; from which the 
conclusion is that they undergo a change before 
they arrive at maturity. 

The general character by which naturalists dis- 
tinguish the spinous fishes from the cartilaginous 
is that bony operculum, which, in this order, uni- 
versally covers the gills on each side. By these 
eoverings the gills are alternately opened- and 
shut; and the spinous fishes breathe by these or- 
gansalone. Hence, as these animals partake less 
of the conformation of quadrupeds than either 
the cartilaginous or the cetaceous tribes, they can 
in general remain only a shorter time out of their 
proper element. When taken from the water 
they testify their sufferings by panting more vio- 
lently, and at closer intervals; the thin air fur- 
nishes not their gills with proper play, and ina 


The manner in which this process.is-condueted f¥ 
by putting the animal in a net, wrapt up in wet 
moss, the mouth only disengaged, for the conve 
nience of feeding: the nourishment-which agree 
best with it is white bread and milk; and upon 
this food it will fatten more rapidly, and become 
better flavoured than when fed in the pond. It 
is necessary, however, that the net be dipped fre- 
quently in water, and kept hanging in a damp 
vault. " 

This spiztous ‘division constitute the only ani- 
mals that, in the opinion of Linnéus, ought to be 
regarded as proper fishes; for the two Jast orders, 
as them are usually now‘arranged, and which we 
are at present considering under the title of carti- 
laginous fishes, were regarded by him as proper 
amphibials, and under the first editions of the 
Linnéan system were regularly entered in. the 
amphibial class, and constituted a distinct order,- 
to which the author of the arrangement gave the 
name of nantes. There is, iA truth, a peculiarity” 
in the respiratory organs, of the cartilaginous 
fishes which gives them the appearance of lungs, 
and which were regarded as a mixture of lungs 
and gills by Linnéus, on which aceount it was 
that he placed them as we have now stated. The 
more accurate researches of other zootomists, 
However, have since proved that these supposed 
lings are no other than a particular kind of vesi- 
cular processes, which the animal has the power of 
occasionally inflating in order to render itself spe-* 
cifieally lighter, and to ascend at pleasure with’ 
the greater facility. is GE ine 

The apertures by which this division of fishes’ 
breathe dre placed always near the head, but have 
not uniformly the same position: in some they 
are placed beneath, as in the rays, and other flat 
fishes ; in others on the sides, as among the shark 
tribe; and among a third kind they are situated: 
on the top of thé head, as exemplified by the pipe 
fish. Soe 

From these foramina there are two bending cy- 
lindrical ducts, that run to the lungs, and are sup- 
posed to convey the air that gives their organs” 
their proper play ; the heart, however, has but 
one valve; and hence their blood does not per= 
form that double circulation which obtain among 
the cetaceous kinds. 

’ Another striking character by which this divi+ 
sion of fishes is distinguished is, that their flesh is 
supported by cartilages instead of by bones. In 
the cetaceous tribes we have seen that the bones 
were hard, and filled with marrow, resembling 
those of quadrupeds; while these parts in the spi= 
nous fishes are small, slender, and pointed, resem- 
bling thorns, and generally solid throughout.- 
The size of ether animals increases with their 
age, and stops ata certain point; but from the 
pliancy of the bones in this tribe they seem to 
have no’bounds placed to their dimensions, and it 
is said by some physiologists that they grow 
larger every day till they die... | 

’ A third general character of these fishes arises” 
from their manner of generation; some of them 
are oviparous, while the greater part produce liv= 
ing ‘young. In those that are viviparous the 
progeny is generally, though not in every in- 
stance, excluded from an egg hatched within the 
body of the female; this egg consists of twe parts, 
a white and réd, as in those of birds; and instead 
of a shell, it ts lodged in a case formed of a thick 
tough substance, resembling a horn that has been 
softened in boiling water, The fishes of this de~ 
scription are called oviviviparous, 
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The oviparous fishes produce their young near- 
ly ih the same manner ; in these, as well as in the 
Oviviviparous kinds, the egg is hatched for some 
time in the belly of the female, but before the fe- 
tus is disengaged from it is excluded from the 
womb, and left till time and the warmth of the sun 
bring the inclosed offspring to maturity. Both 
differ remarkably from the whales and the qua- 
drupeds, whose eggs start from the Ovarium, and 
enter the uterus at or shortly after the time of 
conception, where they remain only a short time, 
when they leave that state, and are formed into a 
complete fetus. 

There are other discriminating characters be- 
longing to this division, less discernible indeed, 
but such as mark a difference between them and 
the adjoining tribes. The spinous fishes have no 
external apparatus for hearing ; it is probable, how- 
ever, that the cartilaginous are furnished, though 
imperfectly, with an organ of.this kind; since, 
upon each side, near the eyes, there is an aperture 
which opens into the mouth, the supposed use of 
which is partly to convey the water into the 
mouth, which is expelled through the gills, and 
partly to conyey sounds to the tympanum. In 
this respect, therefore, the cartilaginous fishes 
may be deemed a more accomplished race than 
any of their companions of the deep. 

The males of this race copulate with their fe- 
males, and the sexual organs are easily distin- 
guishable: and whether it be that these animals pos- 
sess more warmth of constitution, ora greater ca- 
pacity of bringing their offepring to maturity, 
they generally choose colder seasons and situa- 
tions for producing their young than other fishes; 
many of them propagate in thé midst of winter, 
and far from the shore. 

The cartilaginous fishes, though not so remark- 
able either for fatness or size, are in general more 
voracious than any of the tribes we have already 
reviewed; their livers are indeed fat, and are 
sometimes employed for the production of oil; it is 
not, however, from them that man derives either 
his most pleasant or salubrious food; they are 
impure and immoderate feeders, and their flesh 
Savours of impurity. Of a considerable portion 
of them the mouth is placed below the head; a 
contrivance of nature, for which an old writer as- 
signs a curious reason: their snout, says he, is 
too small to be divided; and their voracity is so 
keen, that their own life requires that it should 
mot be allowed a ready or complete gratifica- 
tion. * . 

In consequence of this conformation of the 
mouth, a great part of the cartilaginous fishes 
are obliged to turn their back downwards in lay- 
ing hold of their prey; a circumstance that re- 
quireS time, and affords an opportunity to the 
smaller fishes to make their escape. They devour 
every kind of fish or flesh, and to their extraordi- 
naty voracity, had nature granted the power of 
easily apprebending their food, the other kinds 
must long ago have been altogether extirpated 
irom their gluttony. 

Insects, as to their structure, were but very 
vaguely known to the ancients : and the origin of 
most of them was referred to spontaneous genera- 
tion from the putrefaction of animal or vegetable 
substances. Even in the-present day we labour 
under considerable ignorance concerning them ; 
are doubtful as to the circulatory and respiratory 


ergans of many tribes, and know not how, with 
perfect satisfaction, to class various others. 


Cuvier seems to doubt that proper insects are 


destitute of a heart; and lie has hence removed 
the cancer and monoculus tribes, which evidently 
possess this organ, from the class of insects, and 
has made a new division of them, under the title of 
Crustacea; for which see the article “of this 
hame., Lamarck, for the same reason, has pro- 
posed to exclude the spider, whose heart and. 
circulation of blood are distinctly visible ; but 
the external conformation of the: spider yust 
preclude it from associating with the crustaceous 
division: the cimex or bug, and the cieada or 
grasshopper, have €qual pretensions to a cirewla- 
tory system; and hence there is no knowing 
where to limit the innovation when it is once aj. 
lowed an entrance. 

The first state in which the generality of insects 
appear is that of an egg: from this is hatched 
the animal in its second state, which, as applying 
to the moth and butterfly tribes, is denominated a 
caterpillar ; to the fly and bee tribes a maggot; and 
as applying to almost all the rest a /arve, ‘The 
form of the larve differs extremely in different 
kinds. In the beetle it is of a thick, heavy shape, 
with the body of a rounding and bulgy appearance 
at the hind part. In the locust or grasshopper 
tribe, and some others of the same order, it does 

.not much differ from the common insect, except 
in not being furnished with wings. In the fly 
and bee tribes, and a few others, it is of an oval 
oblong form without any feet. In the dragon-fly, 
water-bectles and several more, it is of a very 
singular form,and differs farther from the complete 
insect than in any others, except those of the 
moth and butteifly——The pupe, or chrysalis, 
the state at which the insect next arrives, differs 
in the different kinds almost as much as the 
larve. In most of the beetle tribes it is furnished 
with short legs, capable of sume degree of motion, 
though very rarely exerted. In the butterfly tribe 
it is perfectly destitute of all appearance of limbs, | 
and has no other motion than a mere lateral bend- 
ing or writhing when touched. In the locust tribe 
it differs but very little from the perfect insect, 
except in not having the wings complete. In 
most of the fly tribe it is perfectly ovai, without 
any apparent motion or distinction of parts. In 
the bees, and other insects of a similar cast, it is 
less shapeless than in that of the flies, exhibiting 
the faint or imperfect appearance of the limbs. Jn 
the libellule, or dragon-flies, it is loco-motive, as 
in the locust tribe, but differs most widely from 
the appearance of the complete insect, and may 

‘be numbered among the most singular of the whole, 
From the pupe, chrysalis, or aurelia, emerges at 
length the complete insect in its perfect or ulti- 
mate form, from which it can never after change, 
nor receive any further increase of growth. This 
Jast or perfect state of an insect is, in the Linnéaw 
Janguage, the imago. 

We have entered so much at large into the general 
habits and economy of insects under the’article En- 
TOMOLOGY, to which we refer our readers, that it 
is not necessary for us to expatiate on the subject 
in the present place. There is nevertheless one in- 
sect universally acknowledged to be of avery cu- 
rious character, (we mean the ant) whose powers 
and mode of life bave been given so muéh at length, 
and with so much interest and novelty of observa- 
tion, by M. Huber, (the son of the entomologist 

o whom we are indebted for our description of the. 

EE,) Since the above article was written, that it 
would be unpardonable in us to close the present 
work without offering an abstract of this very ela- 

-borate and amusing essay, which he has entitled | 
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« Recherches sur les Meeurs des Fourmis In- 
digenés. ne 
The industry and activity of ants had attracted 
much notice from the ancients; but in the 
mixture of truth and fable which compose the 
accounts of Pliny, and of Aristotle, we tind the 
errors greatly preponderating; and even the 
writings of modern naturalists contain a multitude 
of vague assertions, unsupported by observation. 
By some their sagacity has been greatly exag- 
gerated, and by others as unwarrantably depre- 
ciated. Leuwenhoek rectified many of the errors; 
and was the first who accurately distinguished the 
larves from the eggs. Swammerdam 
them, with still greater minuteress, in all their 
transformations ; and Linnéus made us acquainted 
with several curious particulars respecting these 
insects in the state of fly, which we shal] afterwards 
have occasion to notice. The labours of Geoffroy, 


-De Geer, Bonnet and Latreille, have added 


numerous facts on the economy of ants, but still 
left many important questions undecided, to which 
the more successful efforts of Mr. Huber have now 
given a satisfactory solution. In his account of 
the external characters of the species, which forms 
the introduction to bis work, he avails himself 
principally of the descriptions and method of 
Latreille. He agrees with him in ascribing to 
them a tongue, an organ which Fabricius had 
supposed them not possessed of. This tongue is 
spoon-shaped; and by means of it, the insect, 
according to M. Huber, is enabled to lap up fluids 
with the greatest facility. He has discovered no 
less than twenty-three species, indigenous in Swit- 
zerland; but the particulars he has given us re- 
late to a few of these only. rig 

Ants present us with many striking analogies 
with bees; as in them we may in each species 
distinguish three modifications of sex, namely, 
the males, the females, and the reuters or labourers ; 
the latter being, in respect to sex, in the same 
condition as the working bees, that is, they are 
females in whom the generative organs are not 
developed, and who of course arebarren. In each 
hive of bees, however, there is but one queen ; 
whereas a great number of queens, or female ants, 
are met with, living in the utmost harmony in the 
same nest. It appears, that any of the larves of 
the labouring class of bees may be raised to the 
rank of queen, that is, may acquire'a develop- 
ment of organs by a particular mode of feeding. 
Whether the same circumstance obtains, with 
respect to the female ant, has not yet been ascer- 
tained, and is a question which Mr. Huber’s future 
fesearches will probably enable him to determine. 
The various toils which contribute to the welfare of 
the republic are confided, in both communities, 
td the labourers, who act as the architects of the 
city, as the soldiers of the garrison, and as the 
nurses and guardians of the rising generation ; 
while the other classes have no other duties to per- 
form tham those of furnishing recruits to the 
colony. , 

The different species of ants, like the nations of 
our own species, are distinguished from each other 
by great diversities of manners. This is strikingly 
shown in the variety of modes in which they 


‘construct their habitations. Some employ merely 


earth as the material; some collect for the same 
purpose fragments of leaves, of bark, or of straw ; 
others use nothing but finely pulverised portions 
of decayed wood, ‘The solid substance of trees 
is excavated by another species into numerous 
apartments, having regular communications with 


followed. 


one another. Various’ other’ modifications may” 


be observed in the/architecture of the different 
species. The most perfect specimens of work- 
manship are generally exhibited by the smaller 
ants. The brown ant (fourmi brune) is particularly 
remarkable among tbe masonic tribes. Their 
nests are formed of parallel or concentric stories, 
each four or five lines in height; the partitions 
being about balf a line in thickness, and built of 
such fine materials that the interior appears’ 
perfectly smoothy On examining each of these 
stories, we discover chambers of different sizes, 
having long galleries of communication, The 
ceilings of the larger spaces are supported by 
small pillars, sometimes by slender walls, and in 
other cases by arches. Some cells have but 2 
single entrance; others have passages,:-which open’ 
from the story underneath. In other parts, still 
larger central spaces, or halls, are met with, in 
which a great number of passages terminate, like 
the streets and avenues to’ a market-place. The 
whole nest often contains twenty of these stories,» 
above the level of the ground, and at least as many 
below it. The use of this numerous series of 
rooms will appear in the sequel. The surface of 
the nest is covered with a thicker wall, and has 
several doors admitting, in the day-time, free 
ingress and egress. This species of ant is unable 
to bear much heat. During the day, therefore, and 
particularly when the sun shines, their doors are 
closed; and they either keep at home, or venture 
out only through the subterraneous passages. 
When the dew has given freshness to the nest, 
and softened the earthy materials on its surface, 
they begin to make their appearance above 
ground. On the first shower of rain that occurs: 
the whole swarm are apprised of it, and immedi~ 
ately resume their architectural labours. While 
some are engaged in removing the earth below, 
others are employed in building an additional 
story on the top; the masons making use of the 
materials furnished by the miners. The plan of 
the cells and partitions is first traced in relief ow 
the walls, which are seen gradually to arise, leav= 
ing empty spaces between them. The beginnings of 
pillar indicate the situation of the future halls ; and 
the rising partitions show the form of the intended’ 
passages. Upon the plan thus traced, they con- 
tinue building, till they have arrived at a suffi< 
cient elevation. Masses of moistened earth are 


then applied at right angles to the tops of the 


walls, on each side, and continued in a horizontak 
direction till they meet in the middle. The ceil- 
ings of the larger chambers are completed in the’ 
same manner; the workers beginning from the 
angles of the walls, and from the tops of the 


pillars which have been raised in the centre. The — 


largest of these chambers, which might be compar- 
ed to the town-hall, and is frequently morg than 


two inches in diameter, is completed with apparent- - 


‘ly as muchease as the rest. This busy crowd of ma- 
sons arriving in every direction,laden with materials 


for the building, hastening to avail themselves of 
the rain to carry on their work, and yet observing” 
the most perfect order in their operations, must. 
present the most interesting and amusing spec- 
tacle. They raise a single story in about seven or 
eight hours, forming a general reof as a covering 
to the whole; and they go on, adding other 
stories, so long as the rain affords them the facility 
of moulding the materials, When the rain ceases, 
and is succeeded by a drying wind, before they have 
completed their work, the earth ceasing to adhere 


together, and crumbling into powder, frustrates all | 
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Mheir labours; as soon as they find this to be the 

ase, they, with one accord, set about destroying 
the cells which they had begun, but had not been 
able to cover in, and distribute the wnaterials over 
the upper story of what they had completed. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Huber succeeded in get- 
ting them to resume their task by means of 
an artificial shower. 

_ In tracing the design of the cells and galleries, 
each ant appears to follow its ownfancy. A want 
of accordance must therefore frequently take place 
at the point where their works join: but they 
mever appear to be embarrassed by any difficul- 
ties of this kind. An instance is related, in which 
two opposite walls were made of such diffcrent 
alevations, that the ceiling of the one, if continued, 
would not have reached above half way of the 
height of the other. An experienced ant arriving 
at the spot seemed struck with the defect, and 
immediately destroyed the lower ceiling, built up 
the wall to the proper height, and formed a new 
eeiling with the materials of the former. 

_ Nature, in providing the male and female ants 
with wings, must evidently have designed them for 
migration to distant abodes, where they might 

become the founders of new colonies. Arrived at 

the period of maturity, and furnished with perfect 
instruments of flight, they wait only till the 
warmth of the atmosphere is sufficiently genial ; 
and do not quit their nests till the temperature has 
risen to above 67° of Fahrenheit. Busy swarms 
of these winged insects are then seen to issue from 
the nest, and to cover the neighbouring plants, 
expanding their wings, which reflect the sun’s 
rays ina thousand brilliant colours. They are es- 
corted in all their steps by the labourers, who ap- 
pear to watch them with peculiar solicitude, fre- 
quently offering them food, and caressing them 
with their antenne. At length they leave their 
attendants, and commence their flight, few being 
Petia. ever to return to the spot which gave them 
birth. The act of fecundation is generally per- 
formed during their flight. The males, having 
fulfilled the purposes of nature, are now useless 
members of the society; it does not, however, 
appear that they are ever massacred by the la- 
bourers, as is the case with drones ; but they are 
left to perish for want of sustenance ; being unpro- 
vided with the means of procuring it for them- 
selves, and being separated from those by whuse 
bounty they had hitherto been fed. The females, 
when impregnated, seek proper habitations, where, 
_ as will afterwards appear, they lay the foundations 
of new republics. 
All the impregnated females however are not 


lost, in this way, to the parent state: many are. 


detained by the labourers before they can take their 
flight, and a few are impregnated in the nest itself. 
The labourers are every where lying in wait for 
them, and forcibly seize them wherever they are 
to be found; they immediately deprive them of 
their wings, and drag them to thenest. Here they 
are kept close prisoners for several days: their 
‘keepers watching them with the greatest assiduity, 
but carefully supplying them with nourishment, 
and conveying them to situations where the tem- 
perature is the most grateful. . 

_ The eggs, when first deposited, are very small, 
white, opaque, and of a cylindrical form, The la- 
bourers, to whom the care of hatching them is con- 
fided, never quit them for a moment, but keep them 
in a state of moisture, by licking them continually 
with their tongues, or passing them through their 
mouths, Mr, Huber has clearly proved that the 


eggs acquire a considerable increase of size during 
this period; and that at length they become near 
ly transparent, and much distended, and resemble 
in form the larve that is abont to be excluded. A 
similar growth had already been noticed by Reaue 
mur in the eggs of the gall insect, and by Vallis- 
neri in those of some species of fly. At the end 
of a fortnight the larve comes forth; it is then 
perfectly transparent, consists only of a head and 
rings, without even the rudiments of feet or an- 
tenn. dn this state it is likewise completely 
dependent on the labourers for its support: their 
food is altogether liquid; and their nurses aliow 
themn tu take it out of their mouths, withoat its ap- 
pearing to have undergone any preparation. The 
followiug passage will give some idea of the care 
with which they are reared. 

In their passage to the state of perfect insects 
they still require the fostering care of their guar 
dians, and would be unable, without their help, 
to extricate themselves from their enclosure. In 
these efforts for their deliverance the labourers 
display sarprising patience and ingenuity ; and a 
lively pictare is given of the scene that the in- 
terior’ of the nest presents to the spectator, while 
the whole society of labourers are actively em- 
ployed in emancipating the young from their 
fetters, aud anticipating all their wants till they 
are able to provide for themselves. They still 
watch and follow them for many days, teaching 
them the ways and labyrinths of their habitation, 
and supplying them abundantly with food. They 
assist the males and females in expanding their 
Wings, which would otherwise remain folded ; and, 
whenever they wander to too great a distance, 
conduct them back in, safety : and they continue 
these offices till the season of their migration is 
arrived, 

The fecundated females that escape detention, 
and quit for ever after the paternal roof, no sooner 
alight upon a spot where any loose earth is to 
be met with, than they set about forming a habi- 
tation. The first step they take is to cut off their 
own wings, for which they have no longer any use: 
and it is extremely curious that they never per- 
form this operation till they find a situation that 
promises to afford them an asylum. Having now 
no labourers to work for them, they perform all 
the household duties themselves. Like the mo- 
thers of other animals, they are indefatigable in 
their attention to their offspring. Thus the same 
individual, which, when surrounded at home by 
those who minister to all her wants, and relieve 
her from exertion, would have reposed in indo-~ 
lence, and been quite careless of her young, ace 
quires new powers from necessity, and fulfils the 
intention of nature in the formation of*new re- 
publics, - It is impossible to produce a more strik~ 
ing example of variation in the character of ani- 
mals produced by a change of external circum- 
stances, ’ 

Our attention shall next be directed to the way 
in which ants procure the means of subsistence 5 
and the views that have been opened to us by M. 
Huber on this subject are among the most curious 
of any he has disclosed. It is here, indeed, that 
the principal errors have been committed by those 
who have hitherto pretended to instruct us as to 
the economy of these insects. The collections of 
larve were long mistaken for magazines of corn 
and other food, which it was supposed the ants 
deposited in granaries, as provisions for winter 
consumption. But the truth is, that they are al. 
most wholly carnivorous, and corn is certainly not 
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wn article on which they feed : they are total stran- 
gers to the art of hoarding, and none of their cells 
are constructed with this view. The ants, whose 
occupations confine them at home, depend for their 
food on the labourers, who forage for the whole 
society, and bring to the nest small insects, or 
portions of any apimal substance that may fall in 
their way, When the game is too bulky to be 
easily transported, they fill themselyes with nou- 
rishment, the greater part of which they disgorge 
on their return, for the benefit of those that are 
hungry. This nutricious fluid they retain un- 
changed for a considerable time, when prevented 
from imparting it to their companions, 

The food which they appear to relish above all 
others is an exsudation from the bodies of several 
species of aphis, insects which abound on the 
plants in the vicinity of ant hills. This species 
of houey is absorbed with great avidity by the 


atts, and apparent'y without the least detriment. 


to the insect that yields it. This fact had already 
been noticed by Boissier de Sauvages; but several 
very interesting particulars, as to the mode in 
which this excretion is procured, have been 
brought to light by M. Huber. He informs us, 
that the liquor is voluntarily given out by the 
aphis, when solicited to do so by the ant, who, for 
that purpose, strikes it gently, but repeatedly, 
with its antennas,using the same motions as it 
dves when caressing its young. He is led to be- 
lieve from observation, that the aphis retains this 
liquor for a longer time when the ants are not at 
hand to receive it. A single aphis is sufficient to 
supply in this way many ants with a plentiful 
meal. Even those among them who had acquired 
wings, and could therefore have easily escaped 
from the ants, if they had been so disposed, yield- 
ed this honey as freely as the others, and with as 
little appearance of fear or constraint. 

Most insects become torpid when their tem- 
perature is much reduced. When it approaches 
the freezing point, they fall into a deep lethargy, 
and in that state require no food. Ants present a 
remarkable exception to this rule; for they are 
not benumbed till the thermometer has sunk to 
27° of Fahrenheit, or five degrees below the freez- 
ing point. They therefore have need of a supply 
of provisions during the greatest part of the win- 
ter; although it is true that they are satisfied 
with much less than in summer. Their principal 
resource, however, under these circumstances, is 
still the same, namely, the honey of the aphis; 
which natural secretion appears to be expressly 
designed for the subsistence of ants. What con- 
firms this view of the intentions of nature is, that 
the aphis becomes torpid at precisely the same 
temperature as the ant; a coincidence which it is 
hardly possible to attribute to mere chance: The 
winter haunts of the aphis, which are chiefly the 
roots of trees and shrubs, are well known to their 
pursuers; and when the cold is not excessive, they 
regularly go out to seek their accustomed supply 
from these insects. Some species of ants have 
even sufficient foresight to obviate the necessity 
of these Journeys; they bring these animals to their 
own nests, where they lodge them near the vege- 
tables on which they feed, while the eine ants 
prevent them from stirring out, guarding’ them 
with great care, and defending them with as much 
zeal as they do their own young. 

But their sagacity goes even much further than 
what is here relatéd. They collect the eggs of 
the aphis, they superintend their hatching, con- 


tinually moistening them with their tongue, and 


preserving them till the proper season for theirex- 
clusion, and in a word, bestow on them all the at- 
tention which they give to the eggs:of their own 
species. When disturbed by an intruder, they 
carry off these eggs in great haste to a place of 
safety. Different species of aphis are to be found 
in the same nest: several kinds of gall insects and 
also of kermes serve the same purposes to the ants 
as the aphis, affording them in like manner juices 
possessed of nutritious qualities. All these live in 
perfect harmony with their masters, who so far 
from offering them any molestation, defend them 


with courage against the ants of other societies 


who might attempt to purloin them, That the 
ants have some notion of property in these insects 
would appear from their occasionally having es- 
tablishments for these aphises at a distance from 
their city in fortified buildings which they con- 
struct for this purpose alone, in places where they 
are secure from invasion. Here the aphises are 
confined as cows in a dairy, to supply the wants 
of the metropolis, 

Our author has been at great pains to ascertain 
by what means these insects are enabled to co- 
operate in the execution of these and other de- 
Signs; a cooperation which is inexplicable, except 
on the supposition that they possess a species of 
language, by which the intentions of individuals 
are imparted to one another, and to the commu- 
nity at large. The particular means apparently 
used for this purpose are detailed in many parts 
of the work ; and it might, we conceive, have been 
instructive to have brought together, in a distinct 
chapter, all the facts that bore upon this interest- 
ing question. It does not appear that ants are 


capable of emitting sounds so as to communicate’ 
The sense of touch is with them — 


at a distance. 
the principal medium of conveying impressions to. 
one another. Some ofthese impressions are com- 
municated by the one striking its head against 
the corselet of the other; others by bringing their 
mandibles in contact, The former is the signal of 
danger ; which is spread with astonishing quick- 
ness through the whole society. During the night 
as well as at other times, sentinels are stationed 
on the outside of their habitations, who on the ap- 


proach of danger suddenly descend into the midst. 
of the tribe, and spread the alarm on every side ;_ 
the whole are soon apprised of the danger; and 


while the greater number rush forward to repel 


it, with every expression of displeasure and of | 


rage, the rest, who are attending the eggs and 
larva, hasten with their charge to places of greater 
security, The males and females, on the other 
hand, on being warned of the approaching combat, 
in which they feel themselves incapable of bearing 
any active part, fly for shelter to the most retired 
places in the vicinity, 


Bonnet had imagined, that in their journeys — 
ants directed their course chiefly by the scent’ 


remaining in the track which they had before 
passed. But it appears that they have various 
other means of finding their way; and must 
depend principally on the senses of sight and of 
touch, aided by the memory of local circumstan- 
ces. 
nest, or, from any other cause, find it inconvenient 
to remain, they endeavour to find some other spot 


to which they may remove ; and, forthis purpose, 


the labourers scatter themselves abroad, and recon- 
noitre in every direction, The ant who has the 


good fortune to discover a convenient situation 
returns immediately home, and by certain ges- 


tures acquaints her comrades with her success, and 


if they should meet with annoyance in their 
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@oints out the direction of the place she has chosen. 
*Yhe migrations of the fallow ants (fourmis fauves) 
are conducted in a very singular manner, The 
guide carries another ant in her mouth, to the 
place to which she intends the colony to remove. 
Both then return, and each taking up another ant, 
bring them, ina similar manner, to the new settle- 
ment. These, when instructed in the way, return 
and fetch others ; and this process is continued by 
all the guides, their numbers inereasing in rapid 
progression till the whole has been transported to 
the new place of abode. 

It is impossible to contemplate the actions of 
such minute beings, in whom not only all the pa- 
rental affections subsist in as full force as in the 
larger animals, but the social sympathies also pre- 
vail in a much more extraordinary degree, without 
feelings of wonder and admiration. The zeal with 
‘which the bee will devote its life to the service of 
the community of which it forms a part has long 
been known; but the antis not inferior to the bee 
either in courage or in patriotism ; and, morcover, 
bears testimony, by unequivoeal actions, of a 
degree of tenderness and affection which we can 
hardly bring ourselves to conceive could animate 
a being of a condition so apparently inferior, 
Latreille, in the course of his experiments, had 
deprived some ants of their antenne: their dis- 
ress was no doubt perceived and shared by their 
companions, who caused a transparent liquor, 
which probably possessed some healing properties, 
to flow from their own mouths, and with this they 
anomted the wounds of the sufferers. Many traits 
of their fondness and tender care of their females 
were witnessed by the author; they give the most 
remarkable proof of the permanence of their affec- 
tion ‘when any of the impregnated females happen 
to die; in which case, five/or six of her attendants 
remain with her for many days, licking and caress- 
ig the body without intermission, as if they hoped 
toreeal her to life by their caresses, Many anecdotes 
are related by Mr. Huber of their readiness to assist 
one another, and of their manifesting a desire that 
their companions should participate in the advan- 
tages and enjoyments that occurred to themselves. 

While ants thus enjoy all the advantages of a 
state of civilization, they are not exempt from the 
passions that disturb domestic peace, and the evils 
that interrupt the harmony of social life, Can it 
be that war, with its attendant calamities, is the 
necessary concomitant of society; and must it 
also be the,scourge of communities among insects, 

as well as among beings who pride themselves in 
such superior endowments ? It is but too true that 
the history of ants affords no exception to this ap- 
parent connexion of things. The almost Utopian 
picture of a republic, which the preceding accounts 
exhibit, is deformed by features of ferocity which 
blend themselves with the estimable qualities we 
have described, In the hostilities of animals we 
generally find a mixture of stratagem and of force ; 
and they consist almost wholly in occasional 
struggles between individuals who prey upon one 
another. But the modes of warfare pursued by 
ants is of a totally different character. ‘Their ag- 
gressions are made by large armies; and their 
battles are general engagements between contend- 
ing nations. The wars they wage are always open 
and direct, and exhibit none of the hearts of de- 
ceit ; their operations are conducted on a scale of 
magnitude that is astonishing. The labourers 
and the females are the only ants that engage in 
these conflicts. Some species are provided with 
stings; others employ their jaws in the infliction 


of wounds, and apply to the bitten part a drop of 
acrid fluid, which is secreted for this purpose. 
Their combined attacks upon various insects, 
even of considerable size, are well known. In hot 
climates they extend their hostilities to the 
smaller quadrupeds, such as rats; and, in some 
countries, become formidable even to man. But 
the greatest enemy to the ant is the ant itself, 
The lesser are frequently enabled, by their cou- 
rage as well as by superior numbers, to overpower 
the stronger species; and jealousies often spring 
up between rival states belonging to the same spe- 
cies, Each has its peeuliar system of tactics, 
which is varied according to the enemy to whom 
they are opposed. The fury and desperation 
with which they fight is inconceivable. When 
an ant has fastened upon his adversary, it will 
suffer its limbs to be turn, one by one, from its 
body, rather than let go its hold; and they are 
freyuently seen to carry about with them, as tro- 
phies of their victories, the mangled portions of 
those they bave subdued. The theatres of the 
most extended engagements are the forests inha-~ 
bited by the fallow ants. 

There is one species of large ants which Mr. 
Huber denominates Amazones, who inhabit the 
same nests with an inferior species, namely, the 
dark ash-coloured ant, (noir cendrée), and whom 
we may call their auxiliaries. As soon as the 
heat of summer has set in, the amazons muster 
their forces, and, leaving the auxiliaries to take 
care of the nest, march outin regular order, some- 
times dividing their forces into two expeditions, 
but generally proceeding in one united army to 
the point of attack, which is always a nest belong- 
ing to ants of the same species as the auxiliaries 
with whom they live. These resist the aggression 
with great courage; but are soon compelled to 
fly from the superior force of the invaders, who 
enter at the breach they have made, and proceed 
to plunder the nest of all the eggs and larve 
which they can carry off. They return laden 
with this booty to their own habitations, and con- 
sign it to the care of the ash-coloured ants be- 
longing to their community, who are waiting in 
eager expectation to receive them. These eggs 
and larvze are watched, nourished, and reared to 
maturity, with the same care and assiduity which 
the auxiliaries bestow on their own progeny; and 
thus they become, in process of time, inmates in 
the same society with those who had originally 
kidnapped them; and towards whom, had they 
been brought up at home, they would have ches 
rished an instinctive and inveterate hatred. The 
sole object of the amazons in these expeditions is 
to procure this supply of recruits for the advan- 
tage of the community to which they belong ; and 
the sole business of their lives isto carry on these 
marauding adventures. They do not assist in 
any of the ordinary labours of the community. 
The tasks of building and repairing their city, of 
providing nourishment for the whole society, of 
rearing the brood of young, both of their own spe- 
cies and that of their companions, are entrusted 
solely to the race of auxiliaries, to whose services 
they have become entitled by right of conquest. 
In times of peace the amazons are totally inactive, 
and dependent on the labouring classes of the 
auxiliaries, who feed and caress them, minister 
to all their wants, and carry them wherever the 
temperature of the air is most grateful. In a 
word, they are gentlemen, waited on by their do- 
mestics, who appear to retain no sense of the in= 
jury that has been dove them by their masters, 
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but ‘bear towards them the tender affection of 
children towards their parents, The more cruel 
relation of master and of slave seems, indeed, to 
be entirely excluded from this singular association 
of insects, In order to have a just idea of the 
complex system it involves, we must recollect, 
that each species consists of three kinds of sexes, 
having perfectly distinct offices to perform: that 
ach insect exists in three different stages of trans- 
formation; and that, in addition to the race of 
ants, several species of aphis are also inmates 
ander the same roof. In some nests our author 
found auxiliary ants of a different species from 
the ash-coloured, being what he called miners 
(mzineuses), but still bearing, in all respects, the 
Same relations to the amazons that the ash- 
coloured did in the former case, and obtained 
from their parents by the same violent methods. 
The amazons are not the only ants that carry” 
on this species of slave-trade; the sanguine ants 
 (fourmis sanguines) having offered analogous facts 
with those above related. ‘The author even dis- 
eovered nests in which the sanguine ants are at- 
tended by both the above-mentioned species of 
auxiliaries; thus forming a triple association of 
races of ants, having very different manners and 
habits, but concurring in the same objects of ne- 
cessary industry. For the particular circumstan- 
ees of these discoveries we must refer our readers 
‘to the work itself, which will amply repay the cu- 
riosity of those who peruse it. 

_ The facts disclosed in this volume of researches 
are too extraordinary not to render us, at first 
sight, suspicious of the evidence on which they 
are advanced; and will naturally raise a doubt 
whether the narrative has not received too much 
embellishment from the colouring of a warm ima- 
gination. Upona more strict examination, how- 
ever, we do not think there exists any reasonable 
ground for such suspicions: the facts are stated 
with sufficient distinctness to justify our placing 
full confidence in their accuracy, independently 
of the known character of the author who relates 
them. He every where states what he has him- 
self seen, and what others might verify by follow- 
ing the same metheds of observation. Although 
many naturalists have already studied the history 
of ants, yet much discordance and obscurity has 
prevailed with regard to many essential points in 
their economy; a circumstance that has arisen 
from their never having, been able to see what 
was going on in the interior of the nests, which is 
the scene of the most important and interesting 
features of their history. To Mr. Huber belongs 
the merit of inventing an apparatus, and method 
of observation, which bring within view all the 
operations which these insects had hitherto con- 
ducted in secret. The difficulties he had to con- 
tend with in contriving a glass case which would 
admit the light into their apartments, without 
alarming or disturbing them ia their employments, 
were at first great, but by perseverance were at 
length overcome. Even methods which succeeded 
for a time were frequently defeated by the sagaci- 
ty of these insects, who are extremely jealous of 
intruders, exquisitely sensible to all variations of 
temperature, and always alarmed at the presence 

_ of light in their subterranean abodes, At last, by 
placing wooden boxes with glass windows, in 
which he had introduced a nest of ants, on a table 
in his study, and keeping them prisoners, by im- 
mersing the feet of the table in buckets of water, 
he was enabled to make them the subject of con- 
tinued observation, and to, vary his experiments 
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on the same individuals, Habit, and the experie 
ence that.no evil was intended, gradualiy recon- 
ciled the ants to the visits of their inspector. By 
comparing the results of these observations and 
experiments with similar ones made on the same 
species of antsin their natural state of freedom, 
he satisfied himself. that perfect reliance could be 
placed on their accuracy. 

The facts which have thus been brought to 
light are not valuable merely as supplying chasms 
in the history of a single genus of insects; they 
are of importance, in as far as they point to more 
general views of the faculties of the lower animals, 
and to the solution of some of the questions with 
regard to instinct, to which we formerly adverted. 
On a superficial comparison of the actions of ani- 
mals with those of our own species, much appa- 
rent resemblance may be traced; but on examin= 
ing them with more attention, with respect to the 
source from which they are derived, the analogy 
becomes much more weak, and the difficulty of 
explaining the greater number has been so consi- 
derable, that many philosophers have cut the knot, 
by referring generally the actions of man to rea- 
son, and those of brutes to instinct. It was pre- 
tended, that their faculties differed not: merely in 
degree but in kind; and that, in a word, there 
existed between them no principle in common. 
Observation must, however, convince us, that the 
lower animals exert; in many instances, a choice 
of means for accomplishing their ends; and that 
they are capable of a degree of combination of 
those means, conformable with the variation of 
external circumstances. It is obvious, that ac- 
tions prompted by mere appetite, which is the 
direct result of organization producing pain or 
pleasure, cannot be properly termed instinctive, 
at least, in the sense in which instinct is opposed 
to reason. Still less can it be said that instinct 
is the source of those actions which procure the 
means of gratifying appetite, when their effect in 
procuring those gratifications is already known to 
the individual who employs thems. Knowledge, 
therefore, as far as it goes, excludes instinct. Now 
this knowledge may be either acquired by personal 
experience, or it may be derived from the tradi- 
tion of others; and innumerable instances occur 
in which animals acquire, in both ways, that kind 
of knowledge that influences their conduct, But 
the term instinct has also been applied to actions 
resulting from knowledge not derived from either 
of these sources, that is, from innate knowledge. 
There are many facts, indeed, which prove, that. 
the avenues to some species of knowledge are in | 
animals different from what they are with us. 
The kid, the moment after it is dropped, and an- 
tecedent to, all experience, shows us plainly, by its 
movements, that it knows at once, and without 
the long chain of inductive reasoning which Berke 
ley assigns as the source of our acquired percep~ 
tions of sight, the distances and situations of the ob- 
jects which are placed before it. ; 

It is to those actions alone that lead to beneficial 
consequences unforeseen by the agent, and not 
resulting from any knowledge of the eflects they 
produce, that the term instinct is more peculiarly 
appropriated. Thus, the sagacity of the bird, 
which though it was yet unfledged when taken 
from its parent, will yet construct at a proper 
time a nest for its own young, and will sit over its 
eggs with unwearied constancy, while we must 
suppose it unacquainted with the future pleasures 
that will be the reward of these exertions, and 
even unconscious of their object, is properly said 
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fo be derived from instinct. Could we succeed in 
assigning a motive to these actions, we should re- 
deem them from this class, and recognise their 
place in some other. To this object have the ef- 
forts of Darvin and other contemplative naturalists 
been directed; but the attempts too often fail, 
.from their being the offspring of fancifal conjec- 
ture, instead of the results of cautious induction. 
Many of the phenomena brought to light by M. 
Huber receive, however, a much simpler explana- 
tion, on the principle of real foresight in the 
agents themselves, founded on acquired know- 
ledge, than on any other supposition. There is a 
circumstance in the history of these inseets, that 
is at variance with all our preconceived notions of 
.the stationary condition of the races of inferior 
animals. The amazons, whose republics, like those 
~of other ants, are descendants from one parent 
stock, and who, in the infancy of their several co- 
lonies, must have performed all the duties of Ja- 
bourers in maintaining their families; when, in 
process of time, their numbers have increased, 
and probably when whole generations have passed 
away, become capable of acquiring new habits and 
characters by the advantages of their condition. 
They are enabled to procure auxiliaries, and they 
desist altogether from their former labours. We 
see, in like manner, the instincts of these auxiliaries 
reversed, by being brought up in the society of 
their natural oppressors, and their animosities 
giving place to a state of the most friendly alliance. 
The descriptions of these same animals in other 
climates, sufficiently show what formidable power 
they acquire when the efforts of numbers are com- 
bined. Mr. Malouct mentions in his account of 
his travels through the forests of Guyana, his ar- 
riving at a savannah, extending in a level plain 
beyond the visible horizon, ‘and in whieh he 
beheld a structure that appeared to have been 
raised by human industry, M., de Prefontaine, 
who accompanied him in the expédition, informed 
him that it was an ant hiil, which they could not 
approach without danger of being devoured. 
They passed some of tle paths frequented by the 
labourers, which belonged to a very large species 
of black ants. The nest they had construct- 
ed, which had the form of a truncated pyramid, 
-appeared to be from fifteen to twenty feet in 
height, on a base of thirty or forty feet. He was 
told that when the new settlers, in their attempts 
to clear the country, happened to meet with any 
of these fortresses, they were obliged to abandon 
the spot, unless they could muster sufficient 
forces to lay regular siege to the enemy. This 
they did by digging a circular trench all round 
the nest, and filling it with a large quantity of 


are to be found, first, in the delicacy of their per« 
ceptions, in which they appear to excel most in- 
sects, They are, as we have seen, extremely sen- 
sible to variations of temperature, and generally 
averse to moisture. In the first stages of their 
existence, they are formed so as not to be capable 
of resisting the ordinary action of the air, and be- 
ing totally helpless, would speedily perish, if left 
to themselves ; and we have seen what assiduous 
and persevering care is required during the whole 
period of the hatching of the eggs, and the pro- > 
gress of the larva to maturity. “All these circum= 
stances place the young for a much longer time 
in a state of dependence upon their natural protec- 
tors, than in the case of most other insects: and 
in all these circumstances they agree with the 
bee and the wasp, which are alike gregarious. We 
recognise in our own species the foundation that is 
laid for the ties of society, by the helpless condi- 
tion of the infant, which continues for so long a 


period to be dependant on others; and can we 


refuse to admit the operation of a similar principle 
in other departments of the animal creation, 
which are obedient to the laws which the same 
Providence has ordained for the good of all? 

Greater varieties unquestionably occur in the 
conditions of animals than most philosophers 
have been willing to allow ; and it must be confess= 
ed, that in spite of all our efforts at philosophical 
distinctions, the various kinds of actions of ani- 
mals pass into one another by such imperceptible 
shades, and their sensitive existence differs so 
widely from our own, that we have properly no 
measure by which to fathom their reasoning 
powers, As well might we hope to discover the 
origin of the punctum saliens in the incubated egg, 
as to determine the point where the dawn of in- 
tellect appears, or assign the boundary where in- 
stinct assumes the form of reason. Nothing is 
simple in nature: all that we see is the effect of 
prodigious art: means are accumulated for the 
production of remote ends, in a series extending 
far beyond the sphere of our limited optics. We 
can discern clearly but a few of the final causes 
in nature, and but a few of the powers that operate 
in their accomplishment. See for other valuable 
observations the article on M. Huber’s work in 
the Edin. Rev. No. xxxix. 

The VERMES, or werm class, consists of ani- 
mals very differently formed, of very different 
manners, and inhabiting very different situations. 
Under the Linnéan arrangement they may, in a 
general view, be divided into such as are naked, and 
such as are covered with a shelly or other defen- 
sive integument. . They consist, in fact, of all ani- 
mals which Linnéus regarded as below the rank of 


insects, and which he did not know how else to 
dispose of, and in this respect are analogous to his 
class of cryptogamia in botany. 

The method of Cuvier, which we shall imme- 
diately subjoin, will be found a considerable im- 
provement upon that of Linnéus in this respect. 
He separates the mollusca and testacea from the 
proper worms and the zoophytes, and arranges 
them into a distinct division, as we have already 
observed he pursues in the crustacea. 

Blumenbach, as we have also remarked, chiefly 
differs from Cuvier, as well in this as in the preced< 
ing classes, in his subdivisions ; for im the grand 
outlines of their arrangements the two methods 
may be regarded as one and the same: and we 
now proceed to run a parallel between them, for a 
comparison with the foregoing classification of 


innéus, 
Linnéu: ® P 


_ “dried wood, to the whole of which they set fire at 
‘the same time, by lighting it in different parts all 
_ round the circumference. While the entrench- 
“ments are blazing, the edifice may be destroyed 
__ by firing at it with cannon; and the ants being by 
_ ‘this means dispersed, have no avenue for escape, 
except through the flames, in which they perish. 
‘The narrations of Mr. Smeathman, relative to the 
white ant of Africa, are also calculated to raisé 
our ideas of the magnitude of these republics of in- 
sects, which must surpass the largest empire in 

the numbers of their population. 
The superiority of the faculties of ants has been 
traced to the strength of the social disposition 
_ which unites them. We might perhaps venture a 
_ «Step farther, and point out several circumstances 
in their physical condition, as the probable origin 
of this disposition to associate together. These 
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Animals, as indeed we have already observed, 
are distributed in the view of these celebrated 
physiologists into two grand divisions: those 
which have a vertebral column and red blood, and 
those which have no vertebra, and are white- 
blooded. 

In the former division there is always an inte- 
rior skeleton; and a spinal marrow contained in 
the vertebral canal; never more than four mem- 
bers, of which: one, or both pairs, are wanting in 
some instances. The brain is contained ina cra- 
nium: there is a great sympathetic nerve 
senses ;. two moveable eyes ;. and three semicircu- 
lar canals i in the ear. The circulation is perform- 
ed by one muscular ventricle at least. There are 
lymphatic, as well as blood-vessels. The jaws 
being placed horizontally, the mouth is opened by 
their moving from above downwards, or from 
before backwards, There is a continuous alimen- 
tary canal; peritoneum; liver, spleen, and pan- 
creas, two kidneys, and renal capsules; and two 
testicles. 

The vertebral animals are subdivided into the 
warm and cold-blooded, 

Warm-blooded vertebral animals have both ven- 
tricles in the heart, and a double circulation ; and 
breathe by means of lungs. The cranium is com- 
pletely filled by the brain. ‘The eyes are closed by 
eyelids. The tympanum of the ear is hollowed out 
of the cranium, and the labyrinth is excavated in the 
bone. Besides the semi-circular canals, there is a 
cochlea. The nostrils communicate with the fauces, 
and allow the passage of air into the lungs. The 
trunk is constantly. furnished with ribs. 

In cold-blooded vertebral animals the brain 
never entirely fills the cranium. 
possess moveable eyelids. When the tympanum 
exists, it is on a level with the surface of the head, 
There is no cochlea. The different parts of the 
ear are connected but loosely to the cranium. 

The division of warm-blooded animals contains 
two classes ; mammalia and birds. 

The mammals are viviparous, and suckle their 
young (from which circumstance the name is 
derived). They have an uterus with two cornua ; 
and the male has a penis. 

There are two occipital condyles: a very com- 
plicated brain; four ossicula auditus, and a spiral 
cochlea. The skin covered with hair. A muscular 
diaphragm separates the chest and abdomen. 
There is an epiglottis. The lower jaw only moves. 
The fluid in the lacteals is white, and passes 
through several conglobate glands. There is an 
omentum. 

Blumenbach establishes the following orders in 
this class : 


I. Bimanum. Two handed. 
Genus I... Homo. 

H. QuaprumMaNa, four handed animals: having a 
separate thumb, capable of being opposed to the 
other fingers, both in their upper and lower ex- 
tremities.. Teeth like those of man, except that 
the cuspidati are generally longer. 

1. Simiz, apes, monkeys, baboons, 
2. Lemur, macauco,. 
¥1II. Brapyropa, slow-moving animals. 
1. Bradypus, stoth. 
2. Myrmecophaga, ant-eater. 
3. Manis, scaly-lizard, or pangolin. 
4. Dasypus or tatu, armadillo. 
This order forms two in the arrangement of Cu- 
vier, Ist, Tardigrada; which includes the sloths. 
There are no incisors in either jaw. There is a 
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complicated stomach, but no rumination. @dly,. 
Edentata, toothless animals. Some of these have 

no teeth; others want the incisores and cuspidati.. 
The tongue is long, slender, and projectile, for 

seizing the insects on which the animals feed ; body 

covered with hard substances. The armadillo, 

manis, ant-eater, and ornithorhyneus, or duckbill- 

ed animal, belong to this order. ¢ 


IV, Currnoprera, having the fingers elongated | 
for the expansion of a membrane, which acts as- 
a wing. 
Vespertilio, bat. 


V.-Gurres. Redentia of Cuvier—gnawing ani- 
mals. Have two long and very large incisor 
teeth in each jaw, by which they cut and gnaw 
hard bodies, chiefly vegetables. There isalarge 
interval behind these teeth, unoceupied by cus- 
pidati. 

1, Sciurus, squirrel. - 

Glis, dormouse (Myoxus, Linn). 

Mus, mouse and rat. 

Marmota, marmot. 

Cavia, guinea-pig. 

Lepus, hare and rabbit. 

. faculus, jerboa. 

Castor, beaver. 

» Hystrix, porcupine. 
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VI. Ferm, predaceous and carnivorous. animals. 
Very strong and large pointed canine teeth 
molares forming pointed prominences. Short 
and simple alimentary eanal, and consequently 
slender belly. 

. Erinaceus, hedge-hog. 

Sorex, shrew. 

. Taipa, mole. 

Meles, badger. 

Ursus, bear. 

Didelphis, opossum, kanguroo. 

. Viverra, weasels, ferret, polecat, civet. 

Mustela, skunk, stoat, &c. 

. Canis, dog, w olf, jackal, fox, hyena. 

10, Felis, cat, lion, tiger, leopard, lynx, 
panther, &c, 

1}, Lutra, otter. 

12. Phoca, seal or sea-calf. 

The five first genera of this order form the 
plantigrada of Cuvier; animals which rest the 
whole of the foot on the ground. ‘They are less 
carnivorous than the others; have a longer intes- 
tinal canal, and no cecum. 

The sixth genus forms the pedimana of the 
same zoologist: as they possess a separate thumb 
on the hind extremities only. They have a pouch 
in the abdomen containing the mamma, and 
holding the young in their early state, One species, 
the kanguroo, (macropus major of Shaw) must 
however be excepted. That is placed among the 
rodentia ; and does not possess the separate thumb. 

The order carnivora of Cuvier will include 
from the 7th to the 11th genus: both inclusive. 
The seals belong to his amphibia. 
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VI. Sotrpuneuta (solipeda, Cuvier) a single toe 
on each foct, with an undivided hoof. Large 
intestines, and particularly an enormous c&- 
cam. Incisors in both jaws. 


I, Equus, horse and ass. 


VIIk. Pecora or Bisutca (ruminantia of Cue 
vier), a divided hoof. No incisores in the upper 
jaw. Stomach consisting of four cavities. Ru- 
mination of the food. Long intestines. 

1, Camelus, camel, dromedary, lama. ° 


2%. Capra, sheep, goat. 
3. Antilope, antelope, chamois, 

4, Bos, ox, buffalo. 

5. Giraffa, girafie or camelopard., . 

6. Cervus, elk, deer-kind, 

7. Moschus, musk. 

IX. Betiuz, animals of an unshapely form, anda 
tough and thick hide; whence they have been 
called by Cuvier, pachydermata (from Tey UC, 
thick, and Sema, skin). They have more than 
two toes: incisors in both jaws; and in some 
cases enormous tusks, 

1. Sus, pig kind, pecari, babiroussa. © 

2. Tapir. 

3. Elephas. 

4. Rhinoceros, 

5. Hippopotamus. 

6. Trichecus, morse or walrus, manati 
or seacow. 

The last genus of this order, together with the 
phoca (seals), constitutes the amphibia of Cuvier. 
These animals have short members adapted for 
swimming. 


%. Crracea, whales, living entirely in the 
sea; and formed like fishes; breathe by an 


opening at the top of the head, called the blow- 


ing-hole; through which they throw out the 
water, which enters their mouth with the food. 
Smooth skin covering a thick layer of oily fat. 
No external ear. A complicated stomach. 
Multilobular kidneys, larynx of a pyramidal 
shape, opening towards the blowing-hole. 
Testes within the abdomen. Mammez at the 
sides of the vulva, Bones of the anterior extre- 
mity concealed and united by the skin, so as to 
form a kind of fin. . 
~ 1. Monodon, narwhal, sea-unicorn. 

2. Balena, proper whales. 

3. Physeter. 

4. Delphinus, dolphin, porpoise, 
Cuvier distributes the class mammalia into three 

grand divisions : 


1, Those which have claws or nails 
(mammiféres a ongles); including the 
following orders: bimana, quadruma- 
nha, cheiroptera, plantigrada, carni- 
vora, pedimana, rodentia, edentata, 
tardigrada. 

2. Those which have hoofs (mammif. a 
ongles) including the pachydermata, 
ruminantia, and solipeda, 

3. Those which have extremities adapted 
for swimming (mammif. a pieds en 
nageotre), Amphibia and cetacea, 


Birds ave oviparous; have a single ovary and 
oviduct; a single occipital condyle; a very 
large sternum ; and anterior extremities adapted 
for flying. 

They have three eyelids; no external ear; a 
cochlea conical, but not spiral; a single ossicu- 
Tum auditus ; body covered with feathers, The 
lungs are attached to the surface of the chest; and 
penetrated by the air, which goes all over the 
body: there is a larynx at each end of the tra- 
chea; noepiglottis, The jaws are covered witha 
horny substance. The chyle is transparent; no 
mesenteric glands; nor omentum. No bladder of 
urine ; the ureters terminating in a bag through 
which the eggs and fzeces come, viz. the cloaca. 

This class cannot be distributed into orders so 
clearly distinguished by anatomical characters as 
the preceding one. Blumenbach divides them into 
two leading divisions, 
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(A) TerResTrrRiiAL BIRDS. 


Order I. Acctritres. Birds of prey ; with strong 
hooked bills, and large curved talons, a membra- 
nous stomach, and short ceca. 


1. Vultur, vultures. 

2. Falco, falcon, eagle, hawk, kite, 
3. Strix, owl. 

4, Lanius, shrike or butcher bird. 


If. Levirostres, light-billed birds, having a 
large hollow bill. 


1. Psittacus, parrot kind. 
2. Ramphastos, toncan. 
3. Buceros, rhinoceros birds. 


III. Picx, this and the two following orders are 
not clearly characterised. 


1. Picus, woodpecker, 

2. Jynx, wryneck. 

3. Sitta, nuthatch. 

4. Alcedo, kingsfisher. 

5. Trochilus, humming birds, 
&c. &c. 


IV. Coraces. 
1, Corvus, crow, raven, jackdaw, maz- 
pie, jay, &c. 
2. Coracias, roller. - 
3. Paradisea, birds of paradise. 
4, Cuculus, cuckow, 
&c. &c. 


V. Passeres, small singing-birds. 

1, Alauda, lark. 

2. Sturnus, starling. 

3. Turdus, thrush, blackbird. 

4, Emberiza, bunting. 

5. Fringilla, finches, canary-bird, linnet, 
sparrow. 

6. Motacilla,nightingale,redbreast,wren. 

7. Hirundo, swallows, martins, &c. 

8. Caprimulgus, goatsucker, 
&e. 

VI. Ga.Liin®, gallinaceous birds, mostly domes- 
ticated. They possess a large crop, strong mus- 
cular gizzard. 

1. Columba, pigeons. 

2. Tetrao, grous, quail, partridge, 
3. Numida, guinea-fowl. 

4, Meleagris, turkey. 

5. Pavo, peacock. 

6. Otis, bustard. 


VIL SrruTHiones, struthious birds, The largest 
of the class: possess extremely small wings, 
and are therefore incapable of flight; but run 
very swiftly. 

1. Struthio, ostrich. 
2, Casuarius, cassowary or emu. 


(B) AQUATIC BIRDS, 


Order 1..Gratim, waders, frequenting marshes 
and streams; long naked legs; long neck; cy= 
lindrical bill of different lengths. 

1, Ardea, crane, stork, heron, bittern. 
2, Scolopax, woodcock, snipe, curlew. 
3. Tringa, lapwing, ruffs and reeves, 
4, Charadrius, plover. 

§. Fulica, coot. 

6. Rallus, rail. 

1. Phenicopterus, flamingo, 

8. Tantalus, ibis, &c. 

Il. ANSERES, swimming birds; web-footed ; bill, 
broad and flat, covered by a somewhat soft sub- 


stance, on which large nerves “pe peso pee 
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Colymbus,"diver. 
Larus, gull. 
Procellaria, petrel. 
Diomedea, albatross. 
Pelecanus, pelican, cormorant. 
Anas, swan, duck, goose. 
Mergues, goosander. 
Alca, auk, puffin. — 
. Aptenodytes, penguin. 
The two classes of cold-blooded vertebral ani- 
mals are the amphibia and fishes. 
The former, differing considerably from each 
other, have very few common characters ; for in 
different instances they walk,. fly, swim, and 
crawl. There is no external ear, nor cochlea; 
tHe brain is always very small. The lungs are in 
the same cavity with the other viscera; no epi- 
glottis, omentum, nor mesenteric glands. Two 
ovaries and oviducts. Cloaca, through which the 
fzces and urine are expelled; and in which the 
organs of generation terminate. Neither hair, 
feathers, nor mammz. 
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Order I. Reprixia, having four feet, (quadrupeda 
Ovipara). 
1. Testudo,.tortoise, turtle. 
2. Rana, frog, toad. ‘ 
3. Lacerta, lizards, crocodile, chame- 
leon, newt, salamander, iguana, &c. 
HI. Serrentra. No external members; body of 
an elongated form, and viscera of a similar 
shape. They are oviparous; but the egg is 
sometimes hatched in the oviduct. Both jaws 
moveable. 
1. Crotalus, rattlesnake. 
2, Boa. Immense serpents of India and 
Africa. 
3. Coluber, viper. 
4, Anguis, blindworm. 
5. Amphisbena, 
6. Cecilia. 


Fishes. . Breathe by means of branchiz or 
gills; and have no trachea, or larynx. Organs 
of motion consisting of fins. Nose unconnected 
with the organs of respiration. Ear entirely in- 
closed in the head; the tympanum, &c. being 
absent. Both jaws moveable. The place of the 
pancreas supplied by the pyloric ceca. An uri- 
mary bladder. Two ovaries. Heart consisting of 
a single auricle and ventricle. They may be dis- 
tributed into two leading divisions ; the cartila- 
ginous; whose skeleton consists of cartilage: 
the bony ; where it is formed of a more firm sub- 
stance. 


(A) CarTILAGINOUS FISHES.  _ 
Order I. CHonpRoOPTERYGII; having no gill-co- 

ver; an.uterus, with two oviducts. 

1. Petromyzon, lamprey. 

2. Gastrobranchus, 

3. Raia, skate, torpedo, stingray. 

4. Squalus, shark, saw-fish. 

5. Lophius, sea-devil, frog-fish. 

6. Balistes, file-fish. 

Z. Chimera. 


iI], BrancuiostTeG1; having a gill-cover. 
1, Accipenser, sturgeon, beluga. 
2. Ostracion, trunk-fish. 
3. Tetrodon. 
4. Diodon, porcupine-fish. 
5. Cyclopterus, lumpsucker. 
6. Centriscus, 
7. Syngathus, pipe-fish, 
8. Pegasus. 
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(B) Bony risHes, divided according to the 
situation of their fins. 


Order I. Avoprs3 no ventral fins, 
1. Murena, eel-kind. 
2. Gymnotus, electrical! eel. 
3. Anarrhichas, sea-wolf. 
4. Xiphias, sword-fish. 
5.. Ammodites,. launce, 
6. Ophidium. 
7. Stromateus. 
8. Trichiurus. 


Il. THoracicr; ventral fins directly under the 
thoracic. 

1. Echeneis, sucking fish. 

g. Coryphena, dorado. 

3. Zeus, dory. 

4, Pleuronectes, flounder, plaice, dab, 
holibut, sole, turbot. 

5. Cheladon, 

6. Sparus, 

7. Perca, perch. 

8. Scomber, mackarel, bonito, tunny. 

9. Mullus, mullet. 
&e. &e. 


Ill. AppOMINALES; ventral fins behind the 
thoracic ; chiefly inhabit fresh water, . 
1, Cobitis, loach. 
2.*Silurus, 
5. Salmo, salmon, trout, smelt. 
4&. Esox, pike. 
5. Clupea, herring, sprat, shad. 
6. Cyprinus, carp, tench, gold-fish, mi- 
now, &c. &e. . - 


IV. JucuLares; ventral fins in front of the 

thoracic. . 

1, Gadus, hadock, cod, whiting, ling. 
2. Uranoscopus, stargazer. 

3. Blennius, blenny. 

4. Callionymus, dragonet. 

5. Trachinus, weaver. 

The animals. which have no vertebral column 
do not posses so many, common characters as ‘the 
vertebral classes. Their hard parts, when they 
have any, are generally placed on the surface of 
the body. The-centre of the nervous system, in- 
stead of being inclosed in a bony case, lies in the 
same cavity with the viscera. The cesophagus is 
generally surrounded by a nervous chord coming 
from the brain. Their respiration is not carried 
on by lungs; and they have novoice. Their jaws 
move in various direetions. ‘They have no urinary 
secretion. 

The invertebral animals were distributed by 
Linnéus into two classes; zmsecls and worms (ver- 
mes). The anatomical structure of these ani- 
mals was very imperfectly known, when the 
Swedish naturalist first promulgated his arrange- 
ment. But the labours of subsequent zoologists, 
and particularly those of Cuvier, have succeeded 
in establishing such striking and important differ- 


ences in their formation, that a subdivision of the 


Linnéan classes became indispensably necessary. 
The insects of Linnéus are divided into crustacea 
and insecta: and the vermes of the same author 
form three classes; viz. mollusca, vermes, and 
zoophyta. 

The mollusca derive their name from the soft 
fleshy mature ef their body. This class includes 
those pulpy animals, which may either be desti- 
tute of an external covering, when they are call- 
ed mollusca nuda, as the lug; or may be en, 
ny 7 
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#losed im one or more shells, as the snail, oyster, 
-&c. when they are termed testacea. 

The animals of this class have no articulated 
members: they have blovd-vessels, and a true 
circulation, They respire by means of gills. They 
havea distinct brain, giving origin to nerves; and 
a spinal marrow. 

. Sepia, cuttlefish. 

. Argonauta, 

Nautilus. 

. Limax, slug. 
Aplysia. 

Doris. 

Clio. 

Patella, limpet. 

. Helix, snail. 
Haliotis, Venus’s ear. 
. Murex, caltrop, or rockshell. 
. Strombus, screw. 

. Buccinum, whelk. 

. Ascidia, 

. Thalia. 

Ostrea, oyster. 

. Solen, razorshell, 

. Cardium, cockle. 
Mytilus, muscle, 

&e. &e, 

Cuvier classes the numerous:genera of this or- 
der under the three following divisions ; 1st. cepha- 
Jopoda, (from xs@a2n, the head, and ques, the foot) 
‘which have their organs of motion placed round 
the head: 2dly, gasteropoda, (from ya¢np, the 
belly, and mss), such as crawl on the belly. and 
Sdly, acephala, (from a, privative, and xpaan,) 
which have no head. The three first genera be- 
Jong to the first division ; the ten succeeding ones 
come under the seeond; and the remainder exem- 
plify the last order, 

According as the shell of the testaceous mollus- 
ca consists of a single convoluted tube; or of two 
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or more separate pieces, they are called cochlex 


bivalves, multivalves, &c. 

Crustacea possess a hard external covering, and 
numerous articulated members. A long nerv- 
ous chord, beset with ganglia. Compound eyes. 
Antenne and palpi like thuse of insects. A heart 
and circulating vessels; and gills, Teeth in the 
cavity of the stomach. 

1, Cancer, crab, lobster, crayfish, 
shrimp. 
2. Monoculus. 

Insects have articulated members and anten- 
ne. Those which fly are subject to what is 
called a metamorphosis: they pass through cer- 
tain intermediate states of existence, before they 
assume the last, or perfect form, From the egg 
proceeds the larva, or caterpillar; this ehanges to 
the chrysalis, nympha, or aurelia; from which the 
perfect insect is produced. Nervous system con- 
sisting of a chord beset with gauglia. No heart 
nor blood-vessels. Respiration carried on by 
means of trachez. 


Order I. CotzorTera; having a hollow horny 
case, under which the wings are folded. 
1. Scarabzus, beetles, 
® 2. Lucanus, stag-beetle, 
3. Dermestes. 
4. Coccinella, ladybird. 
5. Curculio, weevil. 
6. Lampyris, glow-worm. 
7. Meloe, Spanish-fly. 
8. Staphylinus. 
9. Forficula, earwige 


If, Hemrerera; four wings, either ‘stretched 
straight out, or resting across each other, 
1. Blatta, cockroach: 
2. Gryllus, locust, grasshopper, 
3. Fulgora, lantern-fly, 
4, Cimex, bug, , 
&e. &e. 


XI. Lepipoprera ; soft ‘hairy body, and four 


expanded wings. 
1. Papilio, butterfly. 


2. Sphinx, ° 
3. Praiaat, f moths, 


IV. Nevroprsra; four reticulated wings. 
‘1. Libellula, dragon-fly. 
2. Ephemera, . 
&e. 


V. HymMenoprera; generally possessing a sting. 
1. Vespa, wasp, hornet. : 
2. Apis, bee, 
3. Formica, ant. 
4. Termes, white ant. 
5. Ichneumon, 
&ce. 


VI. Dirrera ; two wings. 
1. Qistrus, gad-fly. 
2. Musca, common flies. 
3. Culex, gnat, mosquito. 
4. Hippobosca, horse-leech, 
&c. 


VII. ApTEeRA; no wings. 
1. Podura, springtail. 
2. Pediculus, louse. 
3. Pulex, flea, chigger, 
4. Acarus, tick, mite. ‘ 
-5. Aranea, spiders. 
6. Scorpio, scorpion, 
&c. : 

The Vermes may be divided into ‘two orders ; 
the intestinal, which inhabit the bodies of other 
animals; and the external, 7 
* The former are not of such a complicated organi- 
zation as the latter; so that they are sometimes 
arranged among the zoophytes. The external 
worms have a nervous chord possessing ganglia ; 
an elongated body composed of rings; and have 
no distinct head. There are no members, Cire 
culating vessels, but no heart. No nerves have 
been discovered in the intestinal worms, 


Order I, InresTin1. 
1. Gordius, guinea-worm. 
2. Ascaris, thread-worm, round-worm, 
3. Tricocephalus. 
4, Fascioli, fluke. 
5. Tzenia, tape-worm. 
6. Hydatis, hydatid. 
IJ. ExTeRnNI. 
1. Aphrodite, sea-mouse. 
2. Sipuncalus. 
3. Hirudo, leech. 
4, Nereis, 
5. Nais. 
‘6. Planaria. 
7. Lumbricus,-earthwerm, 
&e. 


The Zoophytes have neither brain nor nerves3 


no heart, nor, perhaps, blood-vessels; no articu- 


lated members. . 
Order I. EcH1NoODERMATAS$ Covered by a hard 
and tough coriaceous skin. . 
1, Echinus, sea hedgehog. 
/ 


$3 
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2. Asterias, star-fish, 
&e. 


II. Sort or GELATINOUS ZOOPHYTES. 
1, Medusa, sea-blubber, sea-nettles. 
2. Ao » Sea-anemone. 
3. Hydra, fresh 
III. Inrvsonza, the anim 
1. Vorticella, whee! 
2, Brachionus. 
3. Vibrio, eel of vinegar. 
4. Volvox. ; 
5. Monas, 


IV. coral re of corals, corallines, sponges, gc. 


The Coral reefs that surround many islands, par- 
ticularly those,in the Indian Archipelago, and 
round New Holland, are produced by various tribes 
of these animals, particularly by the cellepora, isis, 
madrepora, milepora, and tubipora. The animals 
form these corals with such rapidity, that enor- 
mous masses of them very speedily appear where 
bis were scarcely any marks of such reefs be- 
ore. 


ZOONOMIA. (from Zw, an animal, and 
yoxoe, a law.) The laws of organic life. 

-ZOOPHYTA, Zoornyres, in natural 
history, the fourth order in the Linnéan class 
vermes : characterised by their being composite 
animals, efflorescing like vegetables. These are 
often found in a fossile state in argillaceous, 
siliceous, but especially calcareous earths: for 
various specimens of which, see Nat, Hist. Pl. 
LXXX. LXXXIV. CLIV. CLXXXII: and 
CLXXXVIII. : 

ZOOTOMY. (zootomia, from gwov, an ani- 
mal, and zw, to cut.) ‘The dissection of 
animals, See COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


ZOPYRUS, The most remarkable of this . 


name are the following: 1. A Persian, son of 
Megabyzus, who, to shew his attachment to 
Darius; the son of Hystaspes, while he besieged 
Babylon, cut off his ears and nose, and fled to 
the enemy, telling them he had received such 
treatment from his royal master because he had 
advised him to raise the siege, as the city was 
impregnable. This was credited by the Ba- 
bylonians, and Zopyrus was appointed com- 
mander of all their forces. When he had to- 
tally gained their confidence, he betrayed the 
city into the hands of Darius, for which he 
was liberally rewarded. 2. A physician iti the 
aye of Mithridates. He gave the monarch a 
description of an antidote which would prevail 
against all sorts of poisons. The experiment 
was tried upon criminals, and succeeded, 
ZOROASTER, or ZervusHrt, acelebrated 
ancient philosopher, said to have been the re- 
former or the founder of the religion of the magi. 
It is wholly uncertain to how many eminent 
men the name of Zoroaster belonged. Some 
have maintained that there was but one Zoro- 
aster, and that he was a Persian; others have 
said that there were six eminent founders of 
hilosophy of this name. Ham, the son of 
Noah, Moses, Osiris, Mithras, and others, 
both gods and men, have, by different writers, 
been asserted to have been the same with Zo- 
roaster, Many different opinions have also 
been advanced concerning the time in which 


ie 
ZUG. 


of 


Atra- 


C3 Ist- 


they call Zoroaster, the/origin of the! 
astronomy, which is certainly of much 
date than the time of Hystaspes: it seen 
therefore, necessary to suppose a Chaldean Zo 
roaster distinct from the Persian. Concérning 
this Zoroaster, howeyer noging more is 
known, than that he’ flourishe towards the 
beginning of the Babylonish empire, and was 
the father of the Chaldean astrology and magic. 


lier 


sa 
aertius, he . 
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All the writings that have been ascribed to ~ 


Zoroaster are unquestionably spurious. 
ZOSIMUS, an officer in the reign of Theo- 
dosius the younger, about the year 410 of the 
Christian era. He wrote the history of the 
Roman emperors in Greek, from the age of 
Augustus to the beginning of the 5th century, 


ginning of the sixth are extant. 

ZOSTERA. Grass-wrack. In botany, agenus 
of the class monoecia, order diandria. Spadix 
linear, sheathed bY the leaf, bearing the fructi- 


‘of which only the five first books and the be- 


fication on one side; calyxless; corolless; an- 


thers sessile, parallel with the germ; stigmas 
two; capsule one-seeded. Four species; three 
natives of the coast on the Red sea; one, zos- 
tera marina, common sea-wrack, found on our 
own shores. 
-ZOUT PAN, a curious salt lake in the 
country of the Hottentots, a few miles north of 
Point Padron. It is in a plain, much above 
the level of the sea, and three miles in circum- 
ference.. At some seasons it is formed into, an 
entire mass of fine white salt. 
ZUEELA, a town of the kingdom of Fez- 
zan, situate in a district of remarkable fertility, 
in which the remnants of ancient buildings, the 


number and size of the cisterns, and the con-_ 


struction of the vaulted caves, intended perhaps 
as repositories of corn, exhibit wonderful. ves- 
tiges of ancient splendour. It is 140 miles E. 
of Moorzook:. Lon. 16,34 E. Lat. 27.59 N. 

ZVENIGOROD, a town of Russia, in the 
government of Moscow, situate on the Moskva, 
28 miles W. of Moscow. Lon. 37.2E. Lat. 
55. 40 N. 

ZUG, a small canton of Swisserland, bound- 
ed on the E. and N. by that of Zuric, on the 
W. by that of Lucern and the Free Provinces, 
and on the S. by that of Schweitz. Jt is rich 


in’ pasturage; has plenty of various kinds of | 


stone fruit, as well as walnuts and chesnuts ; 
and its wine is of a very acid flavour. The ins 
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- Zuinglius’s opinions on this subject have been . 


ZUR 


habitants are Roman catholics, and remark- 


able for their beauty, courtesy, aid hospitality ; 
yet they are held to be the most. restless people 
in Swisserland. The government is demo- 
‘cratic, and exceedingly complicated. The su- 
preme power resides in the inhabitants of the 
four districts of Zug, Bar, Egeri, and Meut- 
zingen. 

Zue, a town of Swisserland, capital of a 
‘canton of the same name ; seated on a beauti- 
ful lake, in a fertile valley, abounding with 
corn, pasture, and wood, In 1435, a street 
which was on the side of the lake was swal- 
lowed up. ‘There are several. handsome 
churches, and a good townhouse. It is remark- 
able, that Oswald, a Saxon king of Northum- 
berland, in the seventh century, is the tutelar 
saint of this place. Zug is 12 miles N.E. of 
Lucern, and 42 S.E. of Basil. 
Lat. 47. 10 N. 

ZUIDER-ZEE, a great bay of the German 
ocean, which extends from 5S. to N. in the 
Dnited Provinces, between Friesland, Qverys- 
sel, Guelderland, and Holland. 

ZUILLICHAU, a town of Silesia, in the 
pe of Crossen, 16 miles N.E. of Crossen. 
Lou. 16, 12 E. Lat. 52. 12 N. 

ZUINGLIUS, or Zuineve (Ulric), a zea- 
lous reformer, born at Wildhausen, in 1487. 
While he officiated as preacher at Zurich, he 
declaimed against the church of Rome and its 
indulgences, and effected the same separation 
for Swisserland from the papal dominion which 
Luther had for Saxony. Zuinglius proceeded 
with great moderation in his reform, by which 
he obtained the concurrence of the civil power 
to his measures. He procured two assemblies 
to be called at Zurich; by the first he was au- 
thorised to proceed, and by the second the ce- 
remonies of the churchof Rome were abolish- 
ed. During these transactions he published 
several books, one of which, treating of the Eu- 
charist, called forth the dissent and opposition 
of Luther, and some of the other reformers. 


generally thought more analogous to Scripture 


- than those of Luther; and have accordingly 


been adopted, not only by the British churches, 
but by many on the continent, ‘This great 
man fal, in the field of battle, Qctober 11, 
1531, when, according to the ancient custom 
of the inhabitants of Zurich, he, as chief ma- 
gistrate, led on his countrymen to action. Ex. 
cept on the subject of the sacrament, there was 
no material difference between Zuinglius and 
Luther. See Mr. Bower’s valuable Life of Lu- 
ther, just published, pp. 247, 257, 328, &c. 
See also the Memoirs 6f Zuinglius, lately pub- 
lished by Dr. Aikin. 

ZULPICH, or Zuicu, a town of Ger- 
many, in the duchy of Juliers, belonging to 
the archbishop of Cologne. Its seated on the 
Nassel, 10 miles S. of Juliers, and 19 W. of 
Bonn. Lon.6.40E. Lat. 50.46N. | 

ZURICH, a canton of Swisserland, 50 miles 
long, and 30 broad; bounded on the N. by 


Schaffhausen, E. by Thurgaw and the county 


\ 


Lon. 8, 16 Ez. 
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of Tockenburg, S. by Glaris, Schweitz, and 
Zug, and W. by Lucern and the county of 
Baden. Zurich, was admitted a member of 
the Helvetic confederacy, in 1351, and obtain- 
ed the privilege of being the first canton in 
rank ; it ts also the most considerable in extent, 


both of territory and power, next to that of 


Bern. It abounds in wine and excellent pas- 
ture; but as there is not a sufficient supply of 
corn for interior consumption, the deficiency is 
chi@fly supplied from Suabia. The inhabitants 
are all Calvinists; and two-thirds of them de- — 
rive their livelihood by spinning thread and 
silk, and making linen for the manufacture of 


the town. 


Zuricu, a city of Swisserland, capital of 
a canton of the same name. Jt stands at the 
N. end of the lake Zurich, where the tiver 
Limmat issues from the lake, and divides the 
town into two unequal parts, which commu- 
nicate by three bridges. It was formerly an 
imperial city, and is one of the best built in 
this country, but the streets are narrow. The 
cathedral was founded. by Charlemagne, and is 
adorned with a statue of that emperor. Zurich 
was the first town in Swisserland that separated 
from the church of Rome, being converted by 
the arguments of Zuinglius,-in 1517. The 
two divisions of Zurich are called the-old town 
and the suburbs: the former is surrounded by 
the same battlements and towers that existed 
in the 13th century ; the latter is stren¢thened 
by fortifications in the modern style. The arse- 
nal is well supplied with cannon and ammu- 
nition, and contains muskets fer 30,000 men. 
Among the charitable foundations are.an or- 
phan-house ; an hospital for the sick of all na- 
tions, which usually contains above 600 pa- 
tients; and the Almosen Amt, or foundation. 
for the poor, which puts out children as ap- 
prentices, and distributes money, clothes, and 
books of devotion, to poor persons, not of the 
town only, but of the canton, to the amount of 
upward of 5000/. a year. Here are several 
manufactures; particularly ‘muslins, cottons, 
linens, and silk handkerchiefs. Zurich was 
taken by the French in 1798, and retaken by 
the Austrians the year following; but the 
latter were soon obliged to evacuate it, on the 
Freneh gaining a decisive victory over the 
Austro-Russian army near this city. dt is 35 
miles §.W. of Constance, and 55 N.E. of 
Bern. Lon. 8.35 E. Lat. 47. 12 N. 

ZuRICH, a lake of Swisserland, near ten 
leagues in length, and one in breadth. The 
borders are studded thickly with villages and 
towns, and the south part appears bounded by 
the stapendous high mountains of Schweitz 
and Glarus: the scenery is picturesque, lively, 
and. diversified. The river Limmat runs 
through the whole length of this lake to the 
city of Zurich. 

URITA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
with a castle, seated on the Tajo, very near 
Toledo. Lon. 3.17 W. Lat. 39. 50 N. 

ZURZACH, a town of Swisserland, in the 
county of Baden, remarkable for. two fairs 


ZYG 
much frequented by the merchants of Germany 
and France. It is seated on the Rhine, just 
above the junction of the Aar with that river. 

ZUTPHEN, a county of the United Pro- 
winces, in Guelderland; bounded on the N. 
by the Yssel, which separates it from Velaw, 
on the W. by Overyssel, on the E, by the bi- 
shopric of Munster, and on the S. by the 
duchy of Cleves. 

_ ZuTPHEN, a strong and considerable town 
of Dutch Guelderland, capital of a county of 
the same name. It was taken, in 1672, by 
the French, who restored it in 1674. It is 
seated at the confluence of the Berkel and 
Yssel, nine miles S. by E. of Deventer, and 
55 E. by S. of Amsterdam. Lon, 6. 0 E. 
Lat. 52. 10 N. 

ZUYST, a village of Holland, five miles 
from Utrecht. It abounds in plantations and 
shady walks, and is greatly ornamented by the 
spacious buildings which count Zinzendorf ap- 
propriated to the fraternity of Hernhuthers or 
Moravians. The brethren are employed in 
various kinds of manufacture, and their work- 
manship far exceeds that of any other part of 
Holland; but the articles are proportionably 
dearer. Zuyst is much frequented in the sum- 
mer months, by merchants who have no coun- 
try seats of their own. | 

ZWICKAU, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Misnia, on the frontiers of Voigtland, with a 
citadel, three churches, and a Latin school, in 
which is a goed library. Here are manufac- 
tures of cloth and leather, and a trade in corn 
and beer. It is seated on the Mulda, 20 miles 
N.N.E. of Plauen, and 21 S. of Altenburg. 
Lon. 12. 28 E. Lat. 50. 42 N. 

ZWINGERA, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order monogynia. Calyx 

 five-parted ; petals five; filaments dilated and 

hairy at the base; capsules five, coriaceous, 
one-seeded, inserted on a fleshy receptacle. 
One species ; a Guiana shrub, eight feet high, 
-with oblong, emarginate leaflets. 

ZWOLL, a fortified town of Holland, in 
Overysse]l, with three handsome suburbs. On 
the adjacent mountain of St. Agnes was for- 
merly an Augustine convent, in which Thomas 
Kempis lived 71 years, and died in 1471. A 
canal begins near this place, and extends to 
the river Yssel, which is defended by several 
forts. Zwoll is the most opulent town in the 
province, and stands on an eminence, on the 
river Aa, 14 miles N. of Deventer, and 31 
S.W. of Coevorden. Lon. 6.3 E. Lat. 59. 
31 N. 

ZYG/ENA, in the entomology of Fabricius, 
a tribe of the lepidopterous genus SpHINnx, 
which see. i 

ZYGIA, in zoology, a genus of the class in- 
secta, order coleoptera. Antennas monili- 
form; feelers equal, filiform; lip elongated, 
Inembranaceous ; Jaw one-toothed. One spe- 
cies only, zygia oblonga. Head and shells 


AY Se 
dull blue; thorax rounded, emarginate, pune- 
tured, carinate; inhabits the East; middle- 
sized, oblong, rufous. 

ZYGETH, a strong town of Lower Hun-. 
gary, capital of a county of the same name, 
with a citadel. It was besieged, in 1566, by 
Solyman IJ. emperor of the Turks, and taken 
three days after his death; but was afterward 
retaken by the Austrians. It is-seated ina mo- 
rass, made by the river Alma, 50 miles N.W. 
of Esseck. Lon. 18.58 E. Lat. 46.17 N. 

ZYGOMA. (from Gufog, a yoke; because it 
transmits the tendon of the temporal muscle 
like a yoke.) The cavity under the zygomatic 
process of the temporal bone and os male. 

ZYGOMATIC PROCESS. An apophy- 
sis of the os jugale and another of the tempo- 
ral bone are so called. See ANaTomy. 

ZYGOMATIC SUTURE. Sutura zygoma- 
tica. The union of the zygomatic process 
of the temporal bone, to the cheek bone. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM. Bean-caper. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class decandria, order moe 
nogynia. Calyx five-leaved; petals five; nec- 
tary ten-leaved, covering the germ ; . stamens 
seated on the germ ; capsule five-celled. Four- 
teen species; natives of the East or West 
Indies, or the Cape. The following are culti- 
vated. 

1. Z. fabago, Common bean-caper. 

2. Z. sessifolium. African bean-caper. 

3. Z. morgsana. Purslane-leaved Ethiopian 
bean-caper. aM . 

4. Z. spinosum. Thorny bean-caper. 

5. Z. album. White Egyptian bean-caper. 

The first is herbaceous, and should be pro- 
pagated by seeds; the rest are shrubs or under- 
shrubs, and may be increased by seeds or cut- 
tings. 

ZY MOSIMETER. (formed from Cuprwote, 
fermentation, and jerpoy, measure.) An instru- 
ment proposed by Swammerdam in his book 
De Respiratione, wherewith to measure the 
degree of fermentation occasioned by thé mix- 
ture of different matters, and the degree of heat 
which those matters acquire in fermenting, as 
also the heat or temperament of the blood of 
animals. 

ZYPAEUS (or Vanden Zyp, Francis), a 
learned man, born at Malines in 1580. His 
talents recommended him to the bishop of Ant- 
werp, who appointed him his secretary, canon, 
and archdeacon of his church. He died in 
1650, aged 75, He wrote, 1. Analytica enar- 
ratio juris Pontificii novi. 2. Consultationes 
Canonice. 3. Notitiz Juris Belgici. 4. De 
Jurisdictione Ecclesiastica & Civill. 

ZY THUS. (from ¢:w, to ferment.) Beer; 
ale; any drink made of fermented corn. 

ZYTOMIERZ, a town of Poland, in Vol- 
hinia, seated on the Ciecirief, 70 miles W. of 
Kiof, and 120 E. of Lucko. Lon. 20, 22 E, 
Lat. 50. 35 N, 
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A RD 
ARDESIA, in mineralogy. Argillaceous 
schist. Slate. Argillate. Thonschiefer. A 


genus of the class earths, order argillaceous. 


Consisting of alumina and silica, with general- 
ly a little oxyd of iron and carbonat of lime, 
and sometimes some magnesia and petroleum ; 


soft, of a slaty texture, generally breaking into 


discoid fragments; opake, of a common form, 
imnbibing water, but so slowly as not to be 
softened ; when moistened exhaling an argil- 
laceous odour; not effervescing with nitric 
acid ; melting into a turbid scoria by a consider- 
able degree of heat. Found in primitive as 
well as stratified mountains, and when in the 
former, of a greasy lustre; constituting entire 
mountains, or their principal part. Eleven 
species, as follow. 

1. A. novacula. 


Novaculite. Whetstone. 


‘Turkey-stone. A little polished, shining within, 


subopake, hardish, greenish-grey, making a 
whitish mark. Found in schistose mountains, 
forming considerable layers, chiefly in the 
Levant, near Lauestein in Bareith, Siberia, 
and near Freyburg in Saxony. Fracture slaty, 
approaching to shivery : does not adhere to the 
tongue; receives an imperfect polish, hardens 
in the air and in oil, and when saturated with 
the latter makes an excellent whetstone. 

g. A. tegularis, ‘ Proper argillite. Com- 
mon argillaceous schist or slate. A little po- 
lished, rather hard, blueish-black, with a ci- 
nereous streak, with straight foliations, 

This admits of many varieties: reddish, or 
brownish-red ; purple; reddish-purple ; green- 
ish-grey. Chiefly used for the covering of 
houses. Found in many mountains of Britain, 
and in Europe generally. 

S. A. nigrica. Soft black schist, or slate. 
Black chalk. Deep black, meagre, very soft, 
soiling the fingers, making a black streak, of 
an incurved slaty texture, breaking into discoid 
fragments or long splinters, becoming reddish- 
grey in the fire. This, and the two preceding, 
we have noticed more at length under the ar- 
ticle Scnisr, to which the reader may turn 
for further particulars. 

4. A.tabularis. ‘Tabular schist or slate. A 
little polished, soft, greyish-black, making a 
whitish mark, with straight foliations. Found 
in Switzerland, Hungary, Franconia, and Sax- 
ony : admits an imperfect polish, and is some- 
times variegated with darker orbicular or ob- 
long spots; when powdered effervesces in a 
very slight degree with nitric acid; is rather 
light, and is used for tables and slates. 
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5. A. solida. Hard solid thonschiefer or 
slate. Blackish, of a compact slaty texture, 
giving a clear sound when struck, making a 
einereous streak. Found in Sweden, Spain, 
and New Spain; of a shivery fracture, and a 
blackish, brown, grey, or reddish colour. 

6. A. compactissima. Compact thonschiefer 
or slate. Ofa dull colour, very compact and 


solid, hardish, leaving a whitish streak. Found 


very rarely in China; black or brown, exte- 
riorly glabrous and unequal, internally very 
compact. 

7. A. atrata. .Of a lamellar, slaty texture, 
very soft, making a whitish streak, Found in 
Lapland and various provinces of Sweden, 
meagre, blackish, brown, or yellowish ; crack 
ling when stirred in the fire, and running into 
a frothy kind of glass in a greater degree of 
heat, effervescing a little with nitric acid 
when powdered. | 

g. A. undulata. Black, of an undulately 
slaty texture. Found in Finland and Jemsia, 
sometimes softer, and melting into porous 
slugs; sometimes a little harder, and melting 
into a solid glass, 

g. A. bituminosa. Bituminous schist. Very 
soft, a little greasy, of a dull colour, shining, 
when rubbed, leaving a black streak, of a 
straight slaty texture, breaking into discoid 
fragments, smoking or flaming in the fire, and 
at the same time becoming paler. Several va- 
rieties. Found in Britain, Sweden, and Lu- 
satia, forming large beds in stratified moun- 
tains, and strongly impregnated with bitumen 
and sulphur pyrite: colour generally black ; a 
little glittering when broken. 

10. A. kellas. Killas. Gravwacke. Ofa 
fibrous texture, slightly adhering to the tongue. 
Fourd in Cornwall, of a pale blueish-grey, red, 
or whitish-yellow colour, and often intersected 
with veins of copper or tin ; surface undulated ; 
fracture long, splintery, imperfectly slaty, lus- 
tre opake, silky. 

11, A. tessuralis. Rhombic slate. Very 
soft, somewhat ponderous, breaking into trape- 
zoid fragments of a slaty texture. Found in 
Silesia, near Goldburg, and Neudorf, forming 
entire mountains, of a brown, pale yellow, or 

reen colour. 

DRACZENA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia; natural 
order sarmentacee, Calyxless ; corol six-pe~ 
talled, oblong, somewhat upright, equal, co- 
hering by the claws; stamens six ; filaments in- 
serted into the claws, subulate, thicker in the 
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middle, membranaceous at the base, shorter 
than the corol; anthers oblong, incumbent ; 
istil an ovate germ, six-striated ; style filiform, 
of the length of the stamens ; stigma three- 
cleft, obtuse; receptacle an ovate berry, six- 
furrowed, chikeaschriea seeds solitary, ovate- 
oblong, incurved at the tip. Five species, as 
follows. : . 

1. D. draco. Dragon-tree. 

2. D. ferrea. Purple dracena. 

3. D. ensifolia. Sword-leaved dracena. 

4. 1D. marginata. Olive-leaved draczena. 

5. D. borealis. Oval-leaved draceena. 

Of these the third, dracana ensifolia, or 
sword-leaved draceena, is most worthy of notice. 
It has a perennial root, horizontal, creeping, 
somewhat woody, odoriferous, and simple. The 
root-leaves heaped, thick, striated, shining, 
reflex, sword-shaped, a foot long. Scape three 
feet high, leafy at bottom, naked at top, round, 
slender, declining ; the fowers terminal, sub- 
umbelled, of a blue or white colour. 

It is the dianella ensifolia of the Hortus 
Kewensis; and under this name will be found 
in Nat. Hist. Pl. CLXXV. 

ZIRCON, in mineralogy, an earth, so called 
from the metal of the same name. This earth 
was first discovered by Klaproth, and its lead- 
ing properties have since been carefully inves- 
tigated by Vauquelin. It is obtained from the 
metallic zircon, jargon, or hyacinth, by the 
following’ process. The mineral being very 
accurately pulverized is to be mixed with six 
times its weight of perfectly caustic potash dis- 
solved ina little water. ‘The mass being eva- 
porated to dryness in a silver crucible is to be 
kept ina low red heat for two hours: after 
this being allowed to cool, it will be found 
strungly adherent to the crucible, and must 
accordingly be covered by ten or twelve times 
its weight of water, to which must then be 
added a sufficiency of muriatic acid in order to 
supersaturate the alkali. By a gentle digestion 
the whole of the mass will be dissolved, and 


ZIR 


the clear solution is to be evaporated slowly te 
dryness, stirring it about all the time to facili- 
tate the separation of the silex. ‘The residue of 


the evaporation is now to be digested with a 


moderate quantity of water slightly acidulated 
by muriatic acid, which will take up the zir- 
con and oxyd of iron, leaving the silex behind. 
This evaporation and resolution in very dilute 
muriatic acid is to be repeated two or three 
times, that every particle of silex may be sepa- 
rated. To the muriatic solution is now to be 
added carbonat of ammonia, which will ‘at 
first occasion an abundant precipitate, but. by 
adding an excess of the alkali the whole of the 
zircon will be redissolved, and the oxyd of iron 
will fall to the bottom. The clear filtered 
liquor is to be boiled for two or three hours, 
by which the excess of ammonia will be driven 
off, and the zircon will be deposited in the 
state of carbonat, and in the form of a white 
powder. This powder being washed and pro- 
perly dried is afterwards to be calcined, by 
which 4.3 percent. of water and carbonic acid 
will be driven off, the remainder being pure 
zircon. 

Calcined zircon is of a white colour, rough 
to the touch, insipid, and insoluble in water: 
specific gravity 4.3. After being exposed to 
an intense heat in a charcoal crucible it ac- 
quires a grey colour, a vitreous fracture, and is 
hard enough to give fire with steel. _ Nitric 
acid easily combines with ii: muriatic acid 
takes it up from the carbonat, but does not 
touch it after it has been calcined. It is inso- 
luble in water and alcohol, and by evaporation 
may be obtained in needle-shaped crystals. It 
is insoluble in the moist way by the-fixed 
alkalies either caustic or carbonated, but is 
taken up by carbonated ammonia. In its affi- 
nities for the acids it is decidedly inferior to the 
alkalies, the alkaline earths, and eyen to alu- 
mine. Neither the earth nor its salts are made 
any use of. 


THE END, 


, : 
'T. Davison, Lombard-street, 
Whitefriars, London. 
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